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I. — A    History   of   England    hi    tk 
William  i  [ward   rlartpohi  Li  It)      Volume*  V.  and 
bndon,  1887. 

(coaling  volumes  af  this  butOTy,  tog  ith  oihrr 
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public  ittfficicail     i  ii'  il  i  oriceJ    aful 

ill.      In  wiv  bonk  of  liis  nc  exp 
ind  logical  aystem    'i  at   knowledge 

tectei.  'Mgml  with  lnbnrimn.  r:irv  ;    til  Impartial    and    ilj« 

criminating  temper;  a  clear  and  bnrmonioua  sivJc.     These  *  re 
cecispu'uou*  rncrila,aud  tin  .  are  freelj  displayed  in  then/ 
btforo  u*.    But  we  team  to  discern  in  tht»  pnv-tit  inuulmmt  ..; 
Mr.  Leckj'a  rt.»:k  one  rJistini  I  unproTemi  i  ;*..r« 

although  Mr.  Ii.  !>;    0*1  01  idi  I  use  of  local  Colour* 

lag  ami   u  portraiture,  at  HI  hi*  biitorical  method  bus 

}*rn  in  the  main  impersonal.  Ha  be*  treated  historic*)]  event* 
at  the  neccasan  prod  a  eta  i  I  ouso*  lying  outside  the 

domain  of  will      I  !••  has  regarded    :U<*  affair*  of  men 

amply  ns  governed   by  aalurnl    laws ;  as  moving  »n  obedicner 
realattble   atraxtini  of   tendencj  ;  bi   proceeding   by   inex- 
or*bl<-  from   what  had  gone  before,     lit-  baa  seemed 

insufficiently  tn.tpprchend  ihefact  that  bistorj 
tbo  acta  of  m<  d  of  like  mat*  i  by 

lilc  pnoai"  ooraelrca.     In  the  miooti    anal viis  of  each 

ertnt  lie  hns  forgotten  U*  author.     Ii*-  bal  looked  too  much  to 
generalization*;   to  laractcriatic* ;    to    inherit**] 

habit*  o/ thought ;  to  the  influence  of  institutions ;  to  rclirioua 
and  philosophical  aystcms;  to  cuii«c<|  nonces  produced  in  a 
later  genef*  sad  distartnnces  in  an  earlier  one:  not 

enough    to    thn    part    played    by    tha  tar,    conduct,   and 

noral,  and  ,  constitution,  of  indiriduul  men  and 
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No  inch   criticism  can   be  hirli   applied   to  tb«  volumi 

before  us.  Jndrrd,  Mr.  Lockj  might  tlmosl  ICOm  t"  bavt 
rebutted  it  1«,  ,-uiti<  ipation.  In  dignified  and  felicitous  tCTIW 
lie   protests   against    the    spirit    aiul    languoge    ol     Fatalism    in 

liisiniii.:il  stud*,  ini'I  claim  )«M   the  investigation  :»l  pergonal 
qualities    and    ictioni    some   measure   of   that    close    attention 
which   of  late  has  been   too    exclusively     beat  flred    on   chance 
combination!  ol  c&rcamstance  tnd  tendency,     The  oldex    >n. 
theory  of  historic*!   method  which  he  thus  propounds  is 
applied  at  the  sen  outset  of  these  latest  volumes.     Ill*  OJ 
ill.   .  i-iii.c  nth  chapter  of  his  histOTv  with  .■>  nm  ful  Mid  life 
jmrirjiit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  gives  a  most   ludicrous  estimate  of  his 
political    standing  as  compand  with  the  most  illustrious  ol  his 

v  and  succcesuis.  There  could  be  do  more  Mutable 
or  more  impressive  introduction  to  a  narrative  which,  beginning 
at  1784.  describee  the  internal  condition  and  exterior  relations 
of  England  doting  the  cloning  y?ar*  of  the  Las)  oenturj  E^oi 
nt  everv  turn  Mr.  Pitt's  stately  presence  is  risible;  everywhere 
bra  master-hand  reaches;  iQlid  the  Babel  of  fafff  nnt,  it  is  bis 
■anding  aloqueaco  foi  which  we  inttiuctireJj  lisfc  a. 

In  the  general  rliecntsion  which  has  raged  daring  the  last 
eighteen  months  Over  tfyo  political  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  baa  bean  eans.tv»ri|  by 
a  distinguished  politician  in  a  manner  which  is  certainly  nnvei, 
and  which  to  many  has  appeared  indecent,  Borne  portions  of 
that  conduct  have  received  a  qualified  nnd  condescending 
approval:  others  have  been  visited  with  a  Pharisaic  anil  acri- 
monious condeawafJ  m.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  which  pnitakes 
both  of  nmuscincrit  and  of  indignation,  when  we  gee  \1r 
Gladstone  throwing  rhetorical  stones  at  ■  reputation  which  is 
:it  least  as  illustrious  as  his  own.  and  which  has  this  title  to 
snperioi  reverence*  that  the  verdict  nf  history  has  alu-wly  passed 
opon  it.  end  has  passed  favourably. 

It    is   scarce  K     probable    thnt    the    character    and  claims  o 
Mr.  Pitt,  after   all    the   storms    which    they  bare  Weathered,  will 
succumb  even   to   these   impassioned   onslaughts  of  genius   and 
eloquence.      Sliil,    »i:nr    'hi  r  -is     li.-n  D     been      nriilr     bj     high 
authority;    they    have    been    widely    in  ■mil,    if    not   as    wi 
heeded;  and  it  is  well   that   the  illustrious  rtateSTOsn,    t  ;ainst 
whom  they  were  directed,  should,  at  this  juncture,  b*   Once  again 
exhibited   to  the  public   in    the    lineaments    Mo    colouring 
careful   and    unbiassed   portraiture.      We  thank   Mr.   LecLy   for 
this  timely   presentment  of  a  great  man's  true  character,  and 
Ira   Confess  to  a  sense   of  relief   in   the  discovers1!  that  we  have 
not  all  these  years  been  worshipping  a  petty  idol  of  common 
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R  single  blow  would  shatter  into  dust ;  hut  x  figure 
I  i  I  fashioned,  if  not  <if  unmixed  tfold,  at 

least  «f  rata  and  •ndnring  marble. 

William  Piu  the  jnMUgU  ii  eritaitdy  the  most  important 
figure  in  what  if  possibly  the  mnit  important  period  of  our 
ji>ioiv.  Attaining  b)  force  of  extraordinary  talents  to  the  post 
of  Prime  Minister  in  hit  twenty-fifth  year,  to  retained  till  bii 
death  discretionary  poi*,  Bl     bind.      He   bed  conciliated 

..<!    lobdoBd    the   iriatDcnc y  ;    the   House   of 
Commons  submitted    iteelf  abtolatoly  to  bis  guidance;  ho  was 
onslj     popular    out   <if   doors,       Tim     mental   anil    moral 
CMMtil  iQ    !.     i    Tt    i     ilea    ndl  and    rewards   careful 

\c  study.  In  unlet  to  farm  A  just  estimate  of  hi* 
greatness,  it  is  not  accessory  to  claim  for  him  the  praise  of 
-•;t I  .hi'!  complete  success*  On  the  contnrji  it  may  bt 
frankly  admitted  that  bo  had  hi*  full  share  »f  failures.  All  his 
financial  genius  and  all  bis  economical  aspirations  did  not  save 
handled  millions  ol  irredeemable  debt*  In 
spite  oi  a  pacific  disposition  and  a  natural  bins  towards  the 
internal  work  of  fcoviiniiicut.  be  spent  tiir  best  war*  "f  his  life 
in  a  gigantic,  protracted,  and  exhaostlrfl  war.      His  passionate 

0  England     9)   the  tie   of  jusl    ami  equal 
•Sws  is  still,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted,  unfulfilled. 

-  have  made  all  tbcac  admissions,  we  must  still 
urribe  to  Mr  Pitt  a  combination  of  political  gifts,  and  a 
tsstaincd  dignity  of  public  life,  such  as  we  cannot  parallel  in 
of  r.ii. dish  statesmanship.  Lord  Beaconsfichl 
Mid  that  Sir  Robert  IVol  was  our  greatest  mem  hex  of  Parliament. 
Chatham  vras  posaifaly  OUI  greatest  minister  J  Mr.  Buke 
"ot  greatest  orator  j    Mr,  Fox  oni  Bjl  linti-r,      We  do  not 

sttesnpt  to  set  Mr.  Pin  forward  aa  a  riv.il  to  any  one  of  these 
nninent    men    in   the  field  where  each  specially   excelled 
then  wc  consider  how  large    a  shore   he  bad  of  the   particular 
tpalitirfi  which  rendered  each  of  tham  illtutrioiif,  and  bow  these 

qualities  wore  combined    in  him  with  jjiits  essentially  his  own, 

it ».  i  (.i  pronounce  him  the  greatest  poli- 

tician whom  Cngland  b.vs  ever  seen. 

I  in  bis  splendid  array  of  political  acquirements  must 
h*  plactvl  bis  powi-i  .if  public'  tpenkin;*.  He  \vs«  not  An  orat-ir 
ia  that  highest  aflflM  ol  oratory  which  implies  something  of 
inspiration,  of  genius,  of  pnssionate  and  poetic  rapture.  Bffl  Q* 
•as  a  public  ■peal  baordinarj    merit.     He  bad,  whil- 

still   s   youth,    what   Coleridge   aptly   called   *n    prematura  and 
unnatural    dexterity   in    the  combination   of  words;'  ami    this 
loped  into  wliat  Mr.  Lecky  describes  as  'a  power  of  pour- 
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ing  forth  With  etui  lew:  facility  perfectly  modulated  sentence*  of 
perfectly  chosen  lanraaget  wnxcb  .t>  fai  fnrpeeeed  the  ie.«h  of 

ii.nm.i!  [otell  CI  it  the  J'cats  of  nn  vndjnt  exceed  the  Cape 
of  ft  normal  bodfJ  it  was  eloquence  particularly  well  call  ulati 
to  bwm  a  popular  assembly,  which  jrot  had  Bono  oi  the 
ra<-i<  nstics  oi  a  mob.  A  sonorous  and  beautifully  modulated 
roico;  i  figure  and  bearing  of  peculiar  dignity  ;  en  inexhaustible 
imsness  of  grandiloquent  phrase  ;  an  incredible  readiness  in 
BDpR  meditated  reply  ;    a  happy  knack  of  concealing  his  thought*, 

whi-n  aecaseary,  in  the  iplmxiid  raguenoM  of  bis  htnguag*;  * 
peculiar  vein  of  sarcasm  whirli  frogC  like  IOC  and  cut  like  sterl  : 
inch  were  tome  of  tin-  characteristics  ci  the  oraton  which  ior 
so  BftDJ  'iita  at  once  awed  and  fascinated  tlir  House  of 
Commons, 

Only  second,  if  second,  to  his  eloquence,  as  an  clement  in  his 

men.  must  be  reckoned  bis  high,  ewti  re,  ind  self- 

Contained  d  ireoter.      Mr-  Lecky  persuades  himielf  that  he  can 

'.  in  Gainsborough's  noble  portraits  of  the  young  Minister, 

tl  ii-  iMiiu  ml  and  v  iobb-  CfaCOtofthat  severe  moral  it  v  and  habit  u.\l 
lelf-restraint   which  his  opponents  were  not  ashamed   to  n 

of   their    invdenl   and   ribald   retire.      And  beyond 

question  ii  r?i  contributed  large!}  to  the  nenl 

and  maintenance  of  his  unique  position  that,  in  a  debaoi  h«l 

m\    OOitterOOi   aye,  be  walked   the  narrow   path  of  civil  duty 

with  *  conaciotia  step  0/  puritj  and  pride.1     N01  vaa  this  pride 

founded    on    the  SOU    "I    moral    rectitude    alone.      His 

Sense    of  what    n;is    due    to    bis    pet  Mil    and    bis    position    was 

strong  and  jeeloui      He  magnified'  bit  office      I!'-  hedged 

sell  nitb  a  divinity  scarcely  less  than  regal.     The  Minister  wae 

declared  in  every  tone  nf  his  voice,  ami  In  Mi  N  Of  the 

1   but  ungraceful  form.      His  colleague*  in  the  Cabinet  felt 

readed  his  haughty  Kemper.     It  compelled   the  homage, 

ttrettniaed  thi  entnu  dss  n  .  ofhii  parliamentary  followers. 

To  the  < )| 'position  it  wee  of. coo  tiding  mortification  that 

fchej  should  I*?  subject  to  tlie  sway  of  a  boj     f  twenty,  who  boee 

hiniM'li  lwithalll  inaoleaoe  of  sixty.'    Vet,  ii 

■pitt  of  this  official  and  political  austerity,  tbotn  certainly  mm 

a  gentle  and  genial  side  to  the  character  of  a  nil 
w  in  no  hie  content  poreziee  wrote  :  '  I  Irv  tetnpei  was  the  iweet 
ever.. 1      1  Mr  was  endowed!  brvond  any  man  of  his  time  with 

;i  gay  heart  and  asocial  spirit ' ;  'He  UM  the  most  forgiving  and 

tampered  of  men.1     There   mutt   have   been   something 
eminent)}  human  and  km  tabic  in  •«  nuniatei  who  liked  to  1 

paritamentary  measures  with   one   or  two   intimate   friends 
1  bottleofport  wiuc;  who  would  at  anv  moment  throw  of" 
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care*  of  stele  to  join  in  a  game  of  boisterous  romps  with  a 
p*xcc.  oolbovsj  uul   who  left  on  !)»>•  nind  ot  I  i*  old 

■■■'•. -■•    i|    riot  Wood    the  impression  (which  be  Conveyed   l»  ■• 

tears  Uu  i  ee)  of  *a  recy  nice  sort  of  man  : 

wuiild  do  what  Mivniic  nskrd  him,  in  one  wnt  or  ucrtlMr.1 

Hut  it  is  lime  to  turn  trum  the  personal  characteristics  ol 
Pitt  to  bia  pexfonnaAoe*  as  a  p  and  forai 

inionu'   tliete   must  be  placed   the   :  ut.  that  be  established  and 
defined   in   the   CunstituiIou.il  Sjfttcm,   if   h«   did   DO*   fed 
enstr,  lions  «>1  the  Prime  Minuter,  as 

they  arc   DOW  0*1,      The   precise  u*iu:c  i*t"  the  Cab 

— a  body  unknown   to   the  letter  of  the  -and   the 

proper   r.  tlir  I  int  Lord  of  the  iVasurt  to   his  col 

league*,  bad  Long  been  unsettled  qnestioaa.     According  to  the 
theory  U>  the   king,   each   minister   was  a  servant  of 

tLr    Croon,  di  vi:<iitib)i-   fin    hit  own  department,  and 

bee  from  any  otb.  i  .   to  hit   colleagues, 

this  *i«-n,  Lord  North  bad  always  disclaimed  si  unconstitu- 
tional (he  lit!.  EnM  Minister.  The  opposite  dnrtrinr, 
■Sooted  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  by  .Mr.  Pitt,  was  thai  '!" 
Gsblii  i  iH^'Hiwtii  body  ;  that  e-ac*i  minis' 
it  is  ■  bound  to  hi  uce  ;  and  that  one  minister 
direct  its  policy  and  control  its  derisions.     Circamsl 

:    by  Mr.  Pitt  of  this  complete  authority 
tocr   his  i  ul!i-4_'i,iy.      Hi-  v.  ;  it  with   the  publi* 

•einipotent  in  Parliamant  ;  and,  above  all,  bewaeindisp  ni 

between  the  king  sod    the  odtOUi  oeces- 

tkv  <  ng  to  the   Whigs   under  Mr.   Fox,   WOOD    of   all 

<  i  Gorge    ill.  most  cordially  detested.     Conscious  of 

ii:uiii-.>    :.'!■.  ii  t  )-  i-  reliant  on  his  unequalled 

severs,  Mr.  Pitt  went  ceJmlj  forward  with  too  work  <A  m 

i rail  ion  as  the  effectual  Minister  of  the  counii\.  !•> 
the  king  bo  was  Qui  i  D  J  respectful,  though  wholly  free  l'rom 
strvility.      He  r  it  was  possible,  any  ocu 

\  •■•    in     i  m        tik  of  high   importance, 

nxh  as  Pi  an   Itcform  and  the  impeachment  ol  VVarrcn 

Hast:  i  maintained    his   own   line   in    opMsJtion    f'»    his 

suffered  no  policy  to  be  d  to  bin  by  tbe 

uu  rabali  among   bis  colleagues;  and, 

r.    Lecky    well    puts    it,    'The   old    syatein   ol    fe   divided 

Cabinet,  of  tt  king's  friends"  maintained  la  office  for  tbe  purpose 

. mended,  overthrowing,  their  chief, 
.  to  an  end.' 
..i  ib)    first  ■><  i   mosl  salutary  objecti  to  which  Mr.  Pitt 
replied  Lis  offii -l».  ,  was  the  czUm 
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»tion.       He    continued    and    completed     the    wholesomi 
reform   initiated  bj  Lord   Kockingbain's  tiilumii&tt-ition.       I 
tn€tOr«    h  n  1 1    ;ilfi:i«h    licrn    rxelnded    from    I'.ii  li.nin-iit,  and    Mr. 
1 1  ii  r  l.c"»  memorable-  measure  ol  economical  reform  had  abolished 
n   vmt  duiiiImt  of  hfitttivc  nneCUii|  and   atric-fly   limited 
Pension  List  «im I  tli<  :•  Kund,     *n»w*  ihr  BMUiqMQ 

Ii»  Jiu    unscrupulous  till  ill  -:  <t     Ebf   tin:  disruption   •>■     tfao   HoDM  of 

Commons  were  already  materially  circa  inscribed  ;    ind  Mi 
£uing  fuillx  i  in  tin-  BUQ«   d  Wl- 

dtlOOS  abuse,  which  Mr.  Lackj  ihns  describes: — 

•(Mi.'  of  the  mat  ind  tanA  forms  of  briber?  Lfcmi  Inul 

grown  up  during  the  ruign  h  1 3  '••    I    \ht    Mutton   ol   ■   tDtntOttl 
and  issuing  lotteiy-tiekott  on   tvnu#  which  "..  r !■       II 

VlllU'J.   U11<1   I  mi.    -     ■>!■     !■:'....  |  bl      BUppO 

uiiicut.      Tim  MiiiifcU  *    UMiullj,    M.irlnl    with    fl  rf 

friwiiU  in  the  City  tha  tarmi  on  which  a  nropand  l><nn  should  be 

nutdo,  and  gave  than  list*  of  the-  friends  who  wore  to  bo  fa  roared, 

i   th«*   specific  •ixiiis  to  bo  Aligned  to  each.     In   ana   inKtanoe, 

towards  Uiu  *  ml  i -f  Qu  ftdiainutraUon  of  lion  -  tip  w an 

lit    p  .  I    10/     DOT    Q0rit<    tun    ilu\*    bofoftj    tin     iiunww  <<!"    1  li> 

eiil.  it   wnl  )"  the  DftnjK  bom  tbo  Treasury.     Tins  abueo 

Pin  When  hi  I  to  contract  a  loan,  h< 

public  nottoo  in  flw  Oifcj,  thi  ugh  the  Book  of  Duglnnd,  thai  I 
won  c  RDalcd  pzapowilN  from  nil  u ho  wished  to  lend  them, 

and  in  order  to  gif-  »'l  ;    ,|        ;.  il .  v  w<  .  in  tlio 

pceoenco  of  Ilr  Mid  i     ■<■  .  Son  m.  r  i  f  the  Bank.    The 

:  ,-.i.;im  of  uii .-.  i  i  1 1  I  i  ■.       it  o<  ;<  <.d.  and 
I  vrMtbli  i  Elouoof  Common*  thai  Dot  a 

ling  luul  boon  referred  for  distribution  among  his  !i:.i.,U" 

Siuli   reform*    at  These  were,  in   truth,   essentially    COtUOHCaM 

with   two  main  elements   la   Mr.    Pitt's  competition.      In   the 

firbt  ptoo  all  iKcniiiatj  mattera,  the  panul 

and  most  disinterested  of  men.     Ho  wat  greed  i  of   power]   boJ 

monev  ha  wholly  despised.      Holding  the  most  lucratiw-  ulliir,, 

and  dsjpeturing  * t .*-  richest  piitMii  "„''■.  '■      liwd  n  poor  mnn,  and, 

off,  left  his  n flairs  embarrassed.     '  <  roOOy'  «  rot*  Lotd  BeacoasV" 

I.  •  in  snve  liis  library,  lir  look  a  thousand  pounds  fans  U 

Lndividiutl  <>!»  vrhon  ho  had  ooatefod  high  mnk  ami  immense 

promotion:  and  this  individual,  who  bod  the  MtnJstei  -•  bond 

when   Mr.   P  on   his    right,    and   .-irtuullv   cx- 

iif    insolvent  estate  of   his   magnificent 

patron.      Hut  Mr.  I'itt   alwajl   preferred   a   usurer  to  a  lriend 

and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  borrowed  moiin  hi  fill*   per  cent." 

Thus  conodooj  "f  in*  <»>«"  proud  Indlffiervnc*  to  the  bo*< 
^ains  and   vulgar  corruptions   »ii   polltkaJ    life,    lit-    addn 
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himself  with   special   eeol    t<i    i  -A  economical  reform  ; 

and  his  moral  interest  in  the  object  BOUghl  erai  reinforced  hy 
',  which  irai  n  leading  I'tature  of  bis 
1  fiai  M.  He  was  in  Uuili  it  very  niastci  of  figure*, 
and  be  hud  a  special  aptitude  for  all  fonni  and  branches  of 
legislation  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  fiscal  Condition  of  the 
State.  That  h**  struck  a  Midden  and  ditebling  blow  at  the 
imupfflinx  tt  I  U   had   reached  extraordinary  dimensions 

1  on  with  practical  impmnM        At  the  aflOBM  line 
he  recognixed  tbc  truth  that  excessive  emoggling  is  an  indioa- 
ii*  excessive  impost*,  nmf  be  accompanied  hie  penal  legisla* 
i  and  reduction  ol  duties. 
Id  the  Minn-   sjMiii    h  ■    Kldreeeod  himself  to  reforms   in  tin- 
Post  Oflice,  reducing  within  narrow  limits  the  right  of  frank- 
ing   letter*,  which    biul    been  extraordinarily   abused.      He   sub- 
jected  il  o   if., mnt<  of  the   Xavv  to  :i  rigorous   infc|>crTinn.      Hr 
reorganized,  with  nn  enormous  savin?  to  the  public   purse,  the 

whole  administration  of  the  Custom  House.     II aclttded  the 

Commercial  Tntetj    with   I  renoe,  and  ti>  imbed  bo- 

twern  the   two  countries  nu  almost  complete  liberty  of  uavi^a- 
imeroe.     Hi  made  an  heroic  :!i 
l»t,  l»\   i ii cum  of  ■  linking  fund,  te  rednca  the  National 
Debt. 
Turriiii£  from  financial   undertaking!  to  the   general  business 
iinent,   we   i  At   Mr.    1'itt    Lntrodoced,   though   he 

subsequently  abandoned,  a  most  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  ori- 
ginal •  I  Parliamentary  Reform:  that  he  condemned  die 
Slave  Trade  as  immoral  and  detectable;  and  that  ho  pro- 
pounded and  CXecotcd  an  Irish  policy,  which,  whatever  may 
now  be  Oi  its  methods  and  effects,  ma  lifted  tO 
id  iu  conCeptiOtti  ikilftll  i"  detail,  and 
dictated  from  first  to  la*:  l>v  a  spirit  ol  the  purest  patriotism, 
sad  by  a  sagaciously  wide  view  of  tbc  a  functions  of 
Imperial  Government. 
That  be  did  not  persevere  with  his  plan  of  Parliamentary 
ind  hi*  opposition  t'>  lb*  SlaVB  T\  !"•  .mii- 
batcii  to  the  intensely  practical  bent  of  his  muni,  intently  set 
so  retaining  power,  bi  refused  to  outrun  public  opinion  »\ 
jeopard!.-,  n*  authority  by  In  lit •  > ■■■  I  or  ae  tnibtance 
oe  a  particular  pulii  t  I"i  wIikIi  t 'n-  public  mind  was  as  yet 
la  prepared. 

it  serins  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  that  a  man  thus  innately  prone 
in    pecuniary    retrench  nont    anrl    domestic    reforms    l*ll*s    l*"- 

uonntelv  patriotic ;    thus  willing  to  sacrifice  even  cherished 
i  few  immediate  success;  should  yet  have  been  called   su 
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sturdy  from  the  scene  of  hifl  labours  and  of  his  greatness, 
run!  ihould  bftTQ  left  England  struggling,  in  the  tbroe*  of  a  great 
war,  with  the  most  ha/arduut  ■  -ruin  of  her  fate.  His  dying 
word*,  according  to    Mr.   GoMwiD  Smith,  "express    the    nn~ui*h 

r'tunUJ.'     '  TU-  light,'  says 
Mr.  Lecky, '  whii  b  bad  m  long  goided  tl»-  fortunes  of  England, 
sunk  in   a  darkness  wl  Ich    WU   not   of  the   sunset    hut    of   the 
pse.' 

I  nun  Mi.  Piir  nrc  tiucdreli  to  bJi  mml  <  nnfcpkuou* 

rival      Never   were  prcat  opponents   in  public  life  more  exactly 

designed   by  nature  as  contrasts  to  nan  other,  in  physical, 

-I  DsonJ  constitution.     Looking  bank  scrosi  ion  tntar- 

.   to   tin-   i  i   Mr.   Pitt  and 

Mr.    ['"(ix  nil'  shtl   protagonists,  WO   COB  render  lata  6V 

.siii.ii  il.v  !n;i  -,i  taction  thai  nadt  mponibicj  and 
can  allow  to  each  the  praise  of  conscientious  patriotism  and  of 
splendid  powers.  The  biographical  skill  of  Sir  George 
i  in  tuu  Dtdc  Ii   inmraaoui  to  mead  dns  ';*  djuBot> 

strntiri£  that  Mr.  Fo»  iBUM  fflthtttilfin  for  humanity; 

a  staunch  low  Of  political  liberty  ;  extraordinary  gift*  tu>  a 
porliaintDtaTJ  dftbattr  J  literary  accomplishments;  :uid  x  fasci- 
nating disposition.  All  tliU  in  nillingly  conceded;  but  it 
dOflt  001  BUtlgatO,  rather  it  enhances,  the  regret  wiili  which  SfQ 
COOtCmpI  itC  SOmO  Mpttl  tl  of  bll  public  conduct,  a*  they  km  !»'■  n 

■lilcd  to  our  recollection  hi  Mr,  Ledu 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Fox's  alliance  with  the  Prince 
of  Willi**  w:is,  in  iiM-ll  mil  in  its  result*,  an  Incident  on  which  it 
is  difficult  lor  hi*  adttUI  SI  I  U>  l<i.»|v  w  i t : i  OOtDptftOftDCT.  It  is 
nut  necessary  to  go  I(||  pRLgthl  with  Lord  Beaconsfieid  in  his 
description  of  Mr.  Fo»,  at  '  a  vounp  and  ■  J j t*. #1  n t **  noble,  wln>, 
with  some  of  tlie  MpiretiOD*  of  ■  DftOSeJ  iftoOOl  realised  the 
Conduct  hi  :i  Cntiline.*  in  order  to  perceive  that  he  was  an 
unfortunate  OMOCIttO  for  the  heir  apparent.  \or  is  it 
sibli?  In  suppose  that  n  man  on  whom  the  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence of  George  IV.  were  so  freely  bestowed  could  have  been 
in  all  respects  :t  smlnMe  leader  No  the  popular  party. 

Peculiarly  disastrous,  and   «.  iron    disgraceful*  WU   the   whole 
transaction   about   Mrs.   Pitxherbcrt,  Mid   Mr.   Lecky  ii.u  ci* 

nmincd  it  with  cin-tul  m.)  impartial  fidelity.  hvery  .iiic,  we 
imagine,  at  this  time  ol  dej  ndmits  that  Mis.  PiUhttboXl  was 
not  only  -an  injured,  but  an  absolutely  innocent  woman;  and 
that  the   Bnj  4  ,n   ],<r   and  the  Prince,  though  constitu- 

tionally Irreyalu  under  the  H.»\  il  Marxian  Act,  was  n  valid 
marriage   by  the   law;  oi   the   Church   t<-    •  fa   boloi 

Tint  any  such  otmBOttJ   had   taken   place  between   the   P 

and 
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id  Mrs.  Fitzhcrbcrt,  the  Prince  anthorixed  Mr.  Pox  to  deny  in 

I'^rlimiirul.  will;  til  DOH&Ufl  nnphasis  and  solemnity.  '  Eli 
denied  it  in  rV/<),  in  pcOOl  of  fact  a*  nell  as  Ian*.  Tho  ta«. :  D  M 
only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  hut  never  did  happen 
in   any  war  K  r,   mid   bad   from   the   beginning   been   a 

base  and  malicious  falsehood.'     Br  this  declaration  the   I' 
rrwurtl    himself  from  a  position  which  hit   father'*  ditlikc   (off 
own   unpopularity,  and  the  general  prejudice  against 
Roman  (  i     tj  i     rvouVm]  rerji  dangorooi  to  i.  i>*  prospects,  and 

be  also  obtain-  ,m   nt     I.     ni.in<-diulc  assistance  of  u 

than  180,0007.  Yet  when  it  becanM  known  hi 
Mr  Fon  tlmt  bis  royal  Wend  had  s+curod  these  advantages  by 
the  solemn  repudiation  ol  an  .14ru.il  though  irregular  marriage, 
and  had  induced  him  to  become  the  publli  median  of  so  hosr 
and   heartless  a  U  Lcckj    pfOfl   ,  eon* 

tinned  to  nostra  let!*!*  from  the  Prince,  written  in  a  strain  of 
tbe  warmest  and  most  intin  Ithip.     Am  rtrldHitfft  which 

had  arisen  between  them  wm  In   itool  l  *tw  bo  all  .ippearaucc 
completely  ditpellrd;  and   when   the  quettiou  of  the-   Uegriit-y 
Hit     Whig  JKUty  placed   their  bop«J   mall  \)  OH  the  close. 
personal  i  that  subtitled  between  lender  and  the 

nor  to  the  Crown. 

On  the  10th  oi  December,  I78&,  the  GoamUtM  of  the  Hoom 
which  had  been  Appointed   to  ooquin   into  the 

kinn'^  dition,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  ol  |fcj 

■,  the  king  was   lor  the    tunc    being  wholly  tcacapaci- 
(ii  the  duties  of  ;.i%  offu  • ,  but  that  hit  ultii  ovcry 

•at  not  only  possible,  hut  probebla     On   this,  Mr.  P 

for  a  committee  to exami ne  ami  report  OD  pVOCCdCQtsel  IOCS 

to  be  taken  lor  carrying  on  lbs  work  of  guveinuieat|  when   the 

personal  cxcr«  1  01  >•  i|   1  EKUD  any  < 

mnntynnoe.  It  Is  dlfBcnlt  to  eonceivs  nhsi  bottea  n  tire  than 
an  ondne  partiality  for  the  Prim  •  ■,  01  '*>  oppose 

Mr     Pitt,    can   have   induced    Mr.    Fox    to  withstand    this    DDOat 

reasonable  and  constitutional  motion,  and  10  <  hum  on  behalf  of 

. .  i :• .  < ■  1     ;i   natural    and    indefensible  right   to  exercise 
»ewj    authority   during   his   fathers   illness.      1 1*'   declared 
that    '  the    circumstance    to    be    provided    tor    did    not   depend 
■non  tin  ir  delibi  1  Ltioni  a»  a  House  of  Parliament.     It   n 

lere.   .   .    .  The  Pi jure  of  Wales  had  ix%  clear,  as  express  n 
right    to    asturaie   the    reins    of   government     and    exercise   the 
«»i  torcrtifii  1  .«    continuance    of    the    illuet* 

and   inrapaoiir  with   whirl    it   had   pleased   God   to    ■ 
Majesty,  as  111  the   case  oi    bis    Majesty*!  having   undergone   a 
natural  and  perfect  demise.'      N<  1   the  Bitot 

eft 
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oJ   tbll  astonishing  sentiment,  Mr.  Pitt  exdftlfliod  to  a  calleagu* 
near    In  in,    *  I'll  uutrhiff    the  gen  <t  of  his  life.' 

Rising  instantly  to  the  bright  of  the  noraiinOj  the  g-reot  music: 
of  parliamentary  debate  adroitly  turned  the  tceling  ©1  tin'  Houso 
;it.il  nl  tin  emniiry  against  the  jH-Vitioii  "I  liU  opponent,  MM 
enlisted  on  bin  own  side  nil  the  sentiments  which  bvOU 
constitutional  aiiioii,  Rpnaantatira  government,  ami  pndio- 
u-y  at  against  hmditOI]  tit!«>«  10  regal  authority.  A 
claim  of  right,  he  said,  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  rnw 
Wales.  Such  a  claim  was  little  less  than  (TMftOO  "•  the  «  DB 
xiHutnm.  '  IT-  plodfod  hiinsrK  to  tfai  ■Mfltinn.  that,  in  the 
COJO  <if  the   interruption  of  the   personal  exercise  ul'  the-  royal 

tliority  without  any  lawful   provision   having  been  made   lor 

uwiijr  00  the  gOWtunent*  it    belonged    to  lli<-  othei    bi 

the  Legislature,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  the  body 
thc*  represented — to  provide  according  to  their  disuclion  for 
I  M-  pjnnoi  rcite  of  the   royal    authority,       Mr.   box   was 

evidently  startled  by  the  nuturr  ami  the.  amount  of  the.  opposition 
his   contention  evoked,   both    in   the   HoUM  ond   in   tin* 
n.inun.  and  hastily  set  himself  to  attenuate  the  significau 
die  theory  which  ha  hail  propounded. 

In  01  >  I  portions  of  this  history,  Mr.  Fox  appears  to 
greater  ail  vantage ;  but  in  those  indicate  and  difficult  dan 
turns  which  arose  out  of  the  king's  illness,  and  the  unhappy 
relations  between  him  and  his  son,  OTOQ  the  warmest  admirers 
of  tha  vrhig  cbiof  will  allow  that  hit  great  Abilities  wero 
directed  by  little  judgment,  and  that  the  profession  of  tl  fl 
principles  wai  too  often  m  •  •unpniird  by  mistaken 
nnd  culpable  practice. 

Bui  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  personal  considerations  to 
matters  of  i  i  more  [XTtnaOCOl  interest. 

One  most  valuable  frrituic  of  Mi.  I  .■■•  kjr*l  IfOffk  i»  his  careful 

Mirvey  of  the  social  condition  of   k'nglaml  and  of 

.omcntni:  i-h  it  underwent  in  the  closing  years 

ol    the   lotl   century.      He    is   careful   that   hit   ntrrafivc  should 

QOVsV   sink   into   a   s  drum   and  trumpet   history.'      He  assigns, 

:  rj,  tlu-ii    foil  inporuno    I  l  MM,  battle*,  trr-iiici. diplomatic 

transactions,    relations,    whotlier    pacific   or    hostile,     between 

peon  M  ttca  :    but  he  does  not  penBll  these   to    0000010    the 

tOOl    Of   w\  rOutM   lO    morals    and    manners, 

industrial  loBIOsttfi   tile,  evolution*  of 

opinion,  change*  in  literature,  art,  science,  commerce,  and  social 

institutions. 

A   special    interest  attaches  to   these  atpeetfl   of  our  n.» 
history   as  they  nrc   presented   to  our   view    during   the    years 

coToreA 
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oorcretl     by     Air.  latest    volumes:     for    those     ytxr* 

n  iii  esied  tlii*.  mighty  niutcmeiit  of  the  uumnn  inirul   of   which 

i  Rarolauoa  mi  bol  -m  i  ...n-    >\  the  ro»ultt, 

'  enoeh-inakiufcr '  movement,  for,  if  WO  aSGtpfl 

nution,  it  tu  the 

.ibrupt,  i  .  iolcfita  end  the  m<*t  dei  ti  r«  break  nM 

the  jnst  which  history  record*.      It   marked  the  final  disappeir- 

I  radaJ  spirit    and  the  birth  of  Uta  modern  world. 

kid  order  paastxl  iiwh)  it  in. ci  io 

new. 

:iiid  lempefsle  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
saved  Knglnnd  from  tin*  excesses,  the  BOItVTW,  and  1 1  *  *-  i!r.  i 
incidents,    which    marked    ibis    period    of    tTMuktOfl    OD    the 
But,  though    mor?  quierU    en>rt«l,  the  change  in 

fcaglanti  Uiis  nut  lest  marked,  teas  iin'ineiitou*,  or  Ic*»  jktmi anrnt 
titan  elsewhere.     Arid  Tint  arming  its  phenomena  BUM  lie  placed 

■aliaatioBi  lien  intireen 

ranks  eod   i  i.isscs  were  to  u   lane  CXteal    broken  ilown.     The 

.^s  of  aristocracy  were  reduced.     The  cere- 

deaieanouj  -niriished.      Great  uiro 

content  with  ten  tlabootioji  nd  display  in  their  retinues, 

ores,    and    mode    of    living.        Dress    lost    its    richness    of 

rimarnent   uid    its  distinctive  characteristics       The   Hum   d4 

tlnmarcation  bet  we.  ccrajte  and  the  untitled  classes  were 

partially  obliterated,      rfow  deal  and  rigid  these  lines  had  lieen, 
it  is)  difficult  tor  u*  now  to  conceive.     In  *  Humpbrej    ( 'linker' 

i'ir»   to    li^ht    *  due]    with   the   stfjuiic,  on   the 

ground  of  then  LneaaalftT,     Mr    Wil  perforce  declined  a 

■  le  hi*  children   from   intimacy 

.iriixte   gentlemen,   clergymen,   and    mercantile   families. 

lata  Lord  Hathurst,  who  was  horn  in  1791,  told  the  present 

that,   it  In*  jiriv.i*r  scho  d,  he  and  his  alck  r  I  retfaai  Lord 

Apslcy  tale,  with  the  other  sons  ot   peers,  on  a  form  apnrt  Irora 

■  (.  of  the  m  hool.      Am  >ag  tin  tr  schoolfellows  were  Francis 

ICu**ell  (afterward!  sorentfa  Dako  el  Bedford  and  Kail 

vhotc  ti  at   thai   time  Lord  John    EtueeelL 

n    iii*  unexpected  accession  t«>  the  dakedon   "I"  Bad  I 

lag    now    become    pea  I  SOrsS,   were    duly 
jumiri.  bench.     This  saclasSre  and  almost 

fruda!  i  a     the  neeraen  was  destr  la 

Lard   Hearnninplii't  words,  •  He  created  a   plebeian  aristocracy 
*nd  h:.  with  the  patrii  inn  oligarchy.      IT-  made  peers  of 

<■   sijuirrs  and   fat  graxiers.      li  in   in   the 

of  Lombard  Sttv*t,  And  c] etched  tfa  tm  from  the  countine;- 
a^mse.  i  .  :iill.      \Viieu  Mr.  Pitt,  in  nn  age  of  Haul  reatric- 
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tii.ri,  declared  tb.it  every  man  with  nn  estate  of  ten  thousand  * 
jrnr  lmd  a  right  to  be  a  peer,  lie  sounded  ilie  knell  of  '■  theiuuse 
lor  which  Hampden  had  died  on  the  field,  m<\  Sidney  on  tbe 
avail  old."  '  It  is  Mid  that  when  mi  •uiintni  banker,  who  was  his 
money -lender  efld  flnancial  adviser,  and  who  OOOttpfod  a  large 
Louse  in  Whitehall,  Baked  'In  Miniate]  to  give  him  the  entree 
<>f  the  Horse  Guards,  his  nnswrr  was:  *  That  i*  more  than  I 
enn  do  fiw  tcfu.      But  1  will  make  tou  an  Irish  p> 

'II. a  advance  thai  made  cowardi  the  eqnalixation  of  rank* 
was  accompanied  by  a  general  dilution  ol  mati  rial  en  joy  menu. 
Among  the  uppa  rhiwns,  statelinces  indeed  declined,  but  loa 

iu-  middlt     hi. I  ioftm  d&tso*  a  degree  M 

■olid   comfort   mi  attained  »iiii!:  a  few  years  before  would 

Lave    been     impossible.       Wealth    incrcnseil     rapitllj     OJtdej    Mr. 

Pittfj  admiatftratioo.    I  iron  aitsaeecd  through  the 

iaiuiDVcnient  of  agricultural  method*,  and  thfi  Application  of 
machinery  to  maooiacturea.  The  Indian  Nabobs,  as  they  were 
called,  bccatM  *  recognized  and  i  powerful  clement  in  em 

and  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  community  by  their  h  dot* 
of  *  Asiatic  loxut)    u  testified  by  irifnnieci  to  rarioiis  as  Lord 
Chatham,   Burke,  Voltaire,  sod    Home   Tooke.     A    fashionable 
lady  pud  a  hundred  n  year  to  the  cook  who  superintended  her  ' 
\  :  .1  vili-  <n   )  EC  tWO  hood      ■'    old  fifty  guinea* 

were  given  I  n   •  a  a-mr.    The  hours  kept  bj  faihiooablo  aooiotT 

ta  night  Into  day.    Gambling  wai  rampant,  even  among 

ladies  of  the  highest  rank*    Tin  |CDoral  oonsumption  of  French 

end  Portngacec  vines,  10  piece  of  beer*  which  bed  till  recently 

been  tin*  beverage  even  of  the  altiucnt,  was  considered  to  have 
oiicd  1  L't.  it  increase  of  drunkenness  among  the  Dppei 
classes.  Tbe  habit*  and  Dtasnefl  prevalent  in  London  spread 
into  the  country.  As  the  disUncuOD  between  the  nobility, 
who  roughly  speaking,  bed  been  tin  frequenters  of  the  capital] 
and  lb*  minor  gentry,  who  bad  lived  Almo»t  entirely  on  their 
ouies  gradually  disappeared,  the  diet! notion  between  1  own  and 

iv  life  scnaibiv  diminished,     The  enormous  In 
the  facilities  iur  travel  ling  mid  fur  tin*  iut<  ■■■  :.    age  of  in  farm 

Ibuted  to  the  seme  result  j  and  the  hudaiorm  imperii  acti 
lamented  the  growing  addiction  of  the  provincial  Kadiee  to  tbe 

■     1  !   table,    the     theatre,  the  iv,   the    innsrjuerade,    and — 

.i.ti   |uvt  ipositiun    -the  <  in  ulating  library  ol  romance. 
I  be  process  of  social  saeiiallation,  while  ii  *pread  from  town 
td  Irom  nobUitl    i"  gentry,  reached  down  from  the 
banU|  end  Gram  the  merchants  in  the  trades- 
It  srai  remarked  that  the  tnerchanl  bad  hie  villa  throe  or 
four  miles  eWaj  from  liis  plane  of  business,  ami  lived  in  a  degree 

and 
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and  kind  nf  luxury  which  bed   R   fi  w  year*  prrviruuly  been     li  I 
BBono-poly   of  I  be*    aristocracy,      I  he    tradesman    no   longer    in- 
li.il.titril  :li  •  i  nil  dvi  i    llil   »h»p,  but  3  mansion    in  E^lnnmshurr 
or  Soho       Whore,    fi  It  v    yean    before,    OM    fire   in    the 
served  the  whole  family,  nnd  one  dish  of  hhm:  lApesnTcd  •  «n  tbtJ 

foounan  waited   .v  tlw  banquet  oflarporl   I    i 
ciea,  and  small  boor  ami  puti>  !i  bad  made  w;i>  fel    Huiguudyand 
Mail  i 

1    increase  of   luxury  was  accompanied  by  some 
ponding    Encreaa     En    refinement   ■>!"  rmti-  ami    innnm-r-. 

The  more  brutal  lorrns  ol"  sport,  such  as   bull- baiting   ami  I 
fightii  i,  icoai  i-'i'il  among  the  upper  classes.      The  OsQI  - 

dtiliaed     form  UC-huntiog    MM    racing,  ittCT6M>d 

favour.      The   English  sUgi  i|   the   beigbl   of  iti    flat) 

Music  *n*  *  favourite  torn  <>i  poJbtlt   t. .  Nation.     Paintli  g  a  i 
brought  by   Reynolds,  Etomoej,  and  Gtisuborongbi  to  a  per- 
I   [Trace  nnd  of  fidelity  hitherto  unattaincd  in    England, 
Grant  prtoea  iri  n  fox  works  ol  »rt.    The  study  ol  phvaiooJ 

nc  popular.     Publii    Libraries  and  book  societies 
»pran;r  up.  nnd  there  was  a  wide  demand  for  cnry<h>pu*dins  and 
siniilai    vehicles   for   the  diffusion  of  general    knowledge. 
The  love  of  natural  beauty  was    beginning   to    move   the    hearts 
•f  men,  and  it  found  expression  in  a  more  natural  nnd  romantic 
form  ol  p  '  try. 
Against  these  marked  feature*  of  intellectual   and   moral   im- 
tnrai    mutt   lie   iet    some   darker    rr:ii(%   ol    national    life, 
bad    not    \< <    rei olted  at  dual 

i!  hi  ut. Jiii.       1  lumanit  ui, ins    /intl    philanthropists  were  as  vet 

i     ridiculed  sect.    The  Slave-trade,  though  sir 
still  undisturbed.     Undei   a  syatefl)  ecaroclj  ili*- 
twgniahal  slavery,  pa  rpei  children  srere  bear* 

tbr  owners  ol  factories,  and  subj  i   ed    to   theatnsoal   rigour  of 

i  :ir*-  of  rhi-  insnne  was  darkened  bi 
grossest  cruelties.  Disci  pi  i  no  in  the  sonrioof.  in  workoouaeo, 
■  ■  bools,  sras  hi  the  moat  brutal  type,  Oai  pti*nns  were 
DnrvCormod  ll  panej  coda  a  sj  incrodibly  sanguinary 
herhnrnus.  In  1770  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  capfl  li 
n  the  Statute-book,  and  before  i  h  •  and  ol  the  century 
the  nuinhi  i  I  ..'I  gn  reascd.    To  steal  fi*e  shilling*  worth 

uf  goods  from  a  shop  was  punlsbafa  •   bi   doatb.     A   girl   On 
twenty-two  sra  od   for  receiving  *  piece  of  woollen  arufl 

•he   man  who  had    stolen   it.      In  17-H.i   ninety-six    jiersons 
were  handed  at  the  Old  Bailey.      In    1789  a   woman  was  burnt 
m  stake  for  coining. 
Still,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  severity  of  punishment,  ejrioaa 

vtus* 
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was  rampant.  Daring  burglaries,  accompanied  Iiv  aver?  cir- 
cunisauce  *>f  violence,  tool  pi  are  in  London  every  night 
11  i^hwn  virion  in  tested  the  suburban  rends,  and  nut  teldoai  plied 
tlnii    i ;i!  1  i ii-    in   the  capital   itselC    Thi   late  Sb   Hamilton 

BojflKHD  I  'Collected  his  father's  carriage  being  stopped  near  the 
bottom  of  QrosrCDOI  Flare,  where  the  Countess  of  Uu« 
•birr  had  a  Bttbubafl  rl  I*,  of  which  the  memory  survives  in 
the  namr  of  Bobort  Flacc.  Young  gentlemen  of  broken  fortune*, 
nnd  tradesmen  wIujip  business  had  grown  slack,  I  welled  the 
rank* of  the—  desperadoes.  It  VU  even  said  that  an  Irian  bishop, 
whose  bicnrable  love  oi"  Bdventnra  had  drawn  him  to  *  tin; 
road/ received  the  penalty  of  bb  WseeAonic'ul  liw  cim  in  the 
shape  of  a  bullet  from  a  trava  lei  n  on  be  stopped  on  llomislorr 
Heath.  The  Lord  Mayo!  was  made  to  stand  and  di 
Turn  bom  Green*  Stars  and  *  Georges  '  were  snipped  oil*  ambas- 
sador* and  earl*  nu  tin ■«.  rati  red  St,  Janes1!  PaJaoa, 

Duelling  wo*  the  recognised  mode  ol  settling  oil  personal 
disputes,  and    no    attcmpl    was  made    In    'i  (nice    th»»   law  which 

treated    (Ik-  killing  ol  a  man  in  n  duel  as  deliberate  moi 

but    debt    was     punished    nith     what      MM     BlSBfl    was     lifelong 

incarceration.      A    woman    died    io    tli"    «-»uii!\    '.."""I    ut    I 

aftei  an  imprisomnenl  offortj-fire  rears,  Foi  idobtoJ  U)/. 

Sin  b  vaa  I'ingbind  at  the  end  "i  the  last  century,  and  Mr. 
Lcckj  fustlj  remarks,  that  lit  la  difficult  to  measure  the  change 

i  must  neve    poseed  over  the   public   mind    since    the    l 
the    lunatics    in    Bedlam  were  constantly  spoken  ol  ns  one 

of  the  sight*  ol  London;  when  ilm  nmintcnaiu-r  of  ihe  \tiicnii 
slave-trade  was  a  foremoit  object  of  Kngli&h  commereiAl  policy  ; 
win  ::  men  and  even  women  were  publiclv  whipped  through  the 
atro*u;  wlmii  skulU  lined  tin*  top  of  Temple  Bar,  and  rotting 
corpse*  hung  on  gibbet*  along  the  Kdgwarc  Road  ,  when 
nen  exposed  in  the  ptilorj  ooi  onireqaentljr  died  ihroage 
the  ill-nssge  <•!  the  mob,  sod  rrhco  tUo  procession  every  six 
weeks  of  onndenmed  eritninals  to  Tyburn  was  one  of  the  great 

festivals  of  Lofldon.1 

Diffli  oil  indeed  it  is  to  measure  so  great  a  change ;  and  it  is 
not  wholly  easy  tO  ascertain  with  precision  its  various  and  con- 
ciuianl  censes,  eo<3  rats  to  each  its  proper  weight.    Hut 

we  shall   certainly    not   be   wrong  if,  among   t!m  .,    we 

assign  B  prominent  place  to  the  Evangelical  revival  of  religion. 

Mr.  Lecki  Is  carafe]  not  to  claim  for  the  Evangelic*!  revival 
the  whole  credit  ut  this  RoeieJ  and  mmnl  amellOVBtioDi  lie 
points  "ut    thai,  in  <|ikii tt-i *  which  1MB  wholly  uninfluenced    by 

lbs  Evangelical  mtvvesoeot,  end  et  a  dntAconaidcmhU  anterior 
to  that  nt  which  it  became  paramount  in  die  Chun  li,  there  VaJ 

a  rast 
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*  vast  amount  of  practical   ami  *v»:  Malevolence      Tli 

Poblit  M  of  J  ondon  Here  larue  and  «(-■!..  n\      TI  B  fine 

dling    Hospital    IB    ^nc^u'l  was  established    in    1  Till*  - 
fust   Magdalen  Asylum   in   17i>!K      An  acute  and  careful  writer, 
of  the   Metropolis  in    1 705,  estimated 
□do  «l  !■>  |  ritj  leooola,  ;i»;  Ittmt, 

and  simitar  institutions  of  benevolence,  at  750,000/.  Mr.  Lecky 
■  h  >'  tlic  habits  of  unostentatious  charity,  which  seem 
.>.  be  innigrnmu  t.>  England,  received  a  powerful  stimulus  Iran 
the  philosophy  <»f  Sl.aitcsimry  tod  "I  Viltai?*,  from  the  senti- 
iwnt  ill"  Rousseau,  ami  from  the  fiction  of  Fielding,  II-  n»o- 
SxUrs  that  ICOCJ   «>!    theft    v.ni.f,  in  lli'ir  various  »t)Ir| 

tnes.  Was  in  this  respect  suluuntially  the  rjiiiic  ;    that  tnejr 
placod    pi  py   and    benevolence   higher    in   live   scale  of 

virtues   than   ti  •  fotmeilj   fttood  S  tlmi   i i -»- n  attached   less 

importune-  ID  the  idea  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  while  I 
exalted  that  of  natural  buaianiiy  ;  and  that  they  led  men  CO 
regard  the  cxerrisr  of  temporal  charity  a«  a  substitute  for,  rather 
»s  an  evidence  of,  spiritual  religion, 
hi'  mi!  concerned  to  dispute  ihfc  pvopouMon  with  Mi. 
Lecky.  not  to  deny  that  such  was  the  tendency  of  the  writer* 
whom  he  cites.  Only  if  v.  conceive  tlud  he  fnsttuf  over-estimate* 
the  rang*  and  tcopo  <>  tod  exaggerates  the 

-•  who,  wlietln  Here 

iwayed    by  that  hutnnnitarian   philosophy  of  France  which,    in 
bi      I  sturity,  SO  -m  fully  belied    iho  pVOOlitO  Ol    its 

youth.      Of  this   it   any   rat.*  v.  mftdent,  that   howi 

natural  bias  of  the  Kn^lish  iniml  towards  mater  i  il 

ilcnce,  and  however  lively  1  tins  which  it  may  b 

received   from   philosophy  or  romnnco,  it   is  to  the  Evangelical 

;>W!-i]    its  expansion,  ill    regulation,  and    its 

enduring  strength. 

The  une  oi  tl  of  t!ir  Evangelic*]  movement 

iif  w«  permitted  t«>  apply  thai    title  I  i   the  Illustrious 

dng   from    1703  to  1781,  witnessed   the 
earlier  stages  of  the  moral   renovation  which  we  are   now  con- 
sidering.      His   influence,   combined   with   that  of  bis   brother 
id    liis    is,-n  i  iii-  YVhitefirlil,  noting   on   SUch    men    as 
\cwtoffi,and  Cecil,  end  \  nnn,  and  Scott  of  Atton  Sand  ford  ;   on 

Selina,  Lady  Mantingdon,  and   Mrs.  Hannah  Mores  OB  Giwk- 

ton,  and  Howard,  and  William  rVilberforce ;  changed  for  ever 
oj  est  iblUhcd  religion  in  thi*  country,  and  Urjcly 
sffected  the  complexion  and  tspeel  of  secular  ...(  h 

VVesley  hi  in  self  had  r  is  first  impressions  of  religion 

from  the*'  Serious   Call v  nnd  '  Christian  Perfection  *  ot 

Ls3l1 
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Law,  nn it  he  had  bCGE  a  member  of  one  of  those  religious  osaocia- 
tloni|OT  guilds  (u  they  would  noa  be  called  i,  with  which  the  piety 
<■!  I  »i    I  !■  !  Igf  it.nl  enriched  th 

ol   Bog t And,     In   the»c   aaso<  i.uii«ii>.  men  i j*< -t  frequeatlj 

i]r\i.iiiiii  tl  exercise!  and  for  the  perforinaurt-  ii(  works  of  mercy. 

Tbej   oticonreged    mora    rrtquenl    Communion,   more   (ireful 

preparation    for    \'.  :    nelly    if.ndnnce  at   church,  and    lystei 
sell-denial  both  in  the  way  of  lasting  and  of  alflUhgiviBfft       The 

itrictotw  of  living  whicb  thej  enforced  gained  I  »i  theti 
members  the  niok  aimr  of  Methodists.  These  association* 
wore*  ol  course,  dUtimtl*  Anglican  in  origin  and  character, 
and  vara  connected   with  the-  High  Church  theology,     They 

DQOStltnted, tO  to  *\v,  a  church  within  the  Church;    and,  though 

they  ralaed  the  level  «f  personal  pietj  among  tbeli  m<  tubers  to 
a  very   high  point,  the*  <li<l    not  wideh   fdh-ct  the.   general 
aixl  character  of  national  religion.     The  Evangelical   leaden, 
re]  i  ing  on  [ami  exolusivelT  nirfWirinatital  method*,  diffused  their 

ililliin.ii-  OW  ft  much    widt-i     or.i. 

Under  the  impulse  ol  the  Evangelical  movement,  dmnken- 
turss,  inuVoencji  and  profanity  vara  gradually  baniahad  Irani 
society  ;  -i  higher  standard  of  morals  was  professed  :  and  men 
took  to  n  stutter — even  a  Puritanical — observance  of  Sunday, 
in  respect  of  attendance  on  Divine  Service,  and  ebateaUofl 
Irom  entertainments,  recreation,  ami  travelling.    The  movement 

Ipread     from       I    Dglaod     -ill      OVBT      l!"'     empire.        The      S(X 

lor    Promoting    Christian    Knowledge,  mid   tin     Society   lor    the 

Propagation  ol   the  Gospel,  which   were  essential  I>    .Anglican 

'II  established  m  L*598  snd  1  •  < > l .  ana   l»*d 

long  bee  i  i<  ing  an  excellent  work.     Similar  institutional  but 

less  ecclcaiastioej  in  character,  now  sprang  up  in  {Treat  numbers. 
Tin-  London  Missionary  Sot-i.-**  v,.-i-,  .  %t.ihii»hcd  in  1 71*5  ;  the 
i  hn  .  !  Esfisuanarj  Society  in  I7H(.»:  the  Religions  Ti  i  ty 

in  tbj      I'D*    year;  and  tni    British  ami  Foreign IliMa Society 

i.une   llisrr    i  r.uji  Intel.       All    ibtac    '  thftct   cicalioiis  ol    l 

Kvangelical  movement,  ns  were  also  the  associations  for  the 
rWonnalion    Of    Maun':-*,    and    I"!     the    better    Obsei  vance    of 

Sunday.     Religious  education  fonod  iii  the  Evangelical   . 
its  most  active  friend*.  The  Sunday  &  boo]  5oi  iety  was  fou 

in  I7*.r>.  Two  years  later  it  was  educating  tw'i  hundred  thousand 
children,      Mr*.   Hiuifm!     Mofl    nnj   Rowland  Hill  WCTO  iU 

ii    champions.     To   the   Socdetj    ol   Prienda  belongs    the 

Credit    "I    having    first   awoke,    nnd    tried    to   rouse  other*,    to    a 

i    of    I"-  i  liticj   involved   in  the  Siavi  - 

;  but  the  adhesion  of  William  VVilbcrforcc  and  his  friends 

at  Claphaui  identified  tbc  movement  fol  emancipation  with  the 

Evangelical 
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Evangelical  part/.     N  irea    were  tl»p  enthusiasm,  the  rellgl 
wal,  'I  evotlon   CO   principle,  which  m»rketl 

I   .  .         ii  :■!*,  turned  tC  I"  It  I  Their  very  narrow- 

ness  gave    intensity  ami    luncentratinn    to  their  work,  and    th*il 

impletc.      It  has  been  truly  saitl 
that  » Inn    the    English    DAtlOD    li.ni    baafl    toOTOQgtl  LnCed 

that  slavery  »*ns  a  cunt?  which  must  be  got  rid   of  at  any  risk, 
.rcrfully  paid    down  ns    the   price   ol    its  abolition    twenty 
millions  in  cash,  and  the  prosperity  of  out  Weu  India!  colonic* 
lor  many  yean  to  come.      Vet  we  only  spent  one-tcntli  of  « 
it  cost  at  10  low  Am*]  itiieth  of  what  we  spent  in 

avenginj:  the  execution  of  Lewi*  tin    Sixteenth. 

At  .1  period  when  religion  was  thus  widely  anil  beneficently 
mi-..,  it   is   not  surprising  t<>  find   that  the   *pinl   of  religious 
{renin  tn  thi    minds  of  nun.     In  times  of  spintuiJ 

torpor  and  paralysis  lucb  a*  marked  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tout  bod  in  mindly  manifest  a  lazy  acqui- 
escence in  the  requirements  nnd  prohibition*  of  tin 
Thc_r  settle  down  upon  the  lee*  of  sluggish  indifference,  content, 
if  they  are  established,  with  legal  security  and  spiritual  ineffi- 
r  ;  asking,  if  they  am  uncstablishcd,  nothing  more  than 
mere  exemption  from  nctira  annoyance.  Hut  wheal  once  the 
in-*  life,  begins  to  movn  in  the  dry  hone*;  whan  0BC4  religion* 
bodies  renew  tbeir  youth  and  realize  their  true  character,  and 
learn   :<»    exert    their    propel  b,  than    thi*   ignominious 

cvmp  i  shaken.       !  •  d  churches  begin   to  seek 

mane    enlargement    of    sell -governing    power:     uneitnhlished 
churches  begin  to  chafe  under  tin-  pressure  <>i  rivil  disability, 
Toe  orderly  and  restraini  ug  inllurui:t-  of  n  nines  ion  witb  the  State 
naturally  retards  this  movement  in    the  Ettablistuneni   .% 
in  coinmunioiis   free   from  such   liii»lr.uin>,  it   rapidlj  njucads 
and  operates.     So  the  tlnglisu  Church's  claim  to  be  rvejoflnfand 
H    i   spiritual  society,  with  a   life   of  its    own    qaitc  distinct 
i  lonely  associated  witb,  that  of  the  State,  found  no 
i  I  audible  expression  until  the  Evangelical  movement 
made  way  fi-r  the  Catholic  rerival,  some  forty  jeari  after  th«" 
thich  wa  are  now  considering, 

I  ,  *.(<■  pj  hi  i.uin,itii:.t  bodies,  however,  there  was  a  general 
and  a  growing  tendency  to  protect  against  those  oil  I  disabili- 
ties: wider  wlucb,  in  theory  at  an)  rate,  ererj  NiuKonfnnnist 
citben  utill  laboured.     'I  lie  Teat  and  Corporation    ai  '*.  though 

l    mitigntrd   in   practice  by   the   Annual   lndcmni 
wpre  <peaied.      TJniler  ihrw   Arts,   nn   Dissenter  cuuld 

i  commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  a  civil  office,  or  a  seat 
la  a  corporation  ;    no  Dissenter    coultl   he   a    dlMCtOf   Da   the 
Vol.  Kid.—  AV.  339.  0  ftwfli 
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-  Indian,  Russian,  South  Sea,  or 
Turkish  Companies,  even  though  his  whole  fortune  wo*  invested 
in  their  slock.  A  Dissenter  convicted  of  having  accepted  any 
nf  rheup  post*,  and  still  refusing  to  qualify  hy  taking  the  Holy 
Sacrament  according:  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Kneland,  was 
liable  t»  ;i  lii'svy  fmi\  with  the  slt01  I  i'-<  of  impn 
was  disabled  for  the  rest  of  his  liu  U  >m  bringing  any  action  at 
law.iiuin  bung  guardian  to  an)  child,  from  .irtingasnn  executor, 
from  receiving  *  legacy.  In  1746t  when  the  Jacobite  army 
w*»  in. in  hin;'  mi  B^AacnMtor,  i  badj  of  PlrottsUol  Divsenters 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Government.  'Their  reward 
was  a  special  net  of  grace,  pardoning  them  for  the  offence  thoy 
.  il  ' 
The  existence  of  these  cxtranrdinnry  laws,  though  practically 
abrogated   bj  the  Indsmnitj  Ans,  vta  fell    hi  tin    Protestaol 

1  in  e.     In   17S7  the  deputies 

i'i  tbe  three  great  dcDomioatioDS — Pmbyterioos,  Independent*, 
imd  Baptists — isMsnblsd  i;»  London!  km  determined  bo  i»ting 

«  ms  before  Parliament,     They  entrusted  it  to  Mr.  I 
:»    member  of  the    established  Chun  Mi.  and    a    supporter   o] 
GovsnUDSttt]    and    ha    BTffld    (heir   cUlXDJ    on    Parliament    in 
IpeecaSfl  of  remarkable  ability,       lie  expounded  the  monstrous 
ter  of  the  existing  law.       Ho  pointed    out   that   no  similar 

•i  lion   was    thought    mifinwin   I'M    tbc    Establishmed 

md  and  Ireland.    He  showed  that  the  Roman  Cathoii- 

the    QoafcOT|    whose   peculiar   principles    nii^'iit    make   them    the 

objects  of  s  jn*i»>r  suspicion,   were  effectuslly  excluded 
ofhee  by  the  outhi  of  supremacy  and   nllogiance.     'I  he  on 

denominations  of   rrotestani    Dl  ■■<  ntrr*.   for   whom   bfl 
a]  oesled,  though  forbidden  by  these  etnam  AcU  to  bo  tide- 

waileia  or  hank  directors  were  yel  entrusted  with  the  Irani  I 
and  wen-  eligible    lor  Parliament,       Hfl 

.1 .  i\  inrolved  in  flu:  secrsttnenul  test, 
"  (  >> i t   fleet   is   Preparing   to   s-ul  :   thfl  enemy  is  already   in   the 
t  appointed  as  our  sdnural  i*  ;»  man  i  I 

highest    professions!    merit,   ami    is   called    to   the   command    hv 
the    general    voire   of   lib      people*     Debauched,    however,    in 
if,    living    in    avowed    fornication,  and    notoriously 
profane,  he  approaches  the   Holv  Table.      It"  the  v  it  be 

administered   to  him.  in  what   situation   is  the  clergyman  ?     If 
IB  vbsl  sitosiion  is  the*  kingdom?     The  debate 
on    Mr.    Bcaufoy's    motion    was   very    rcnnokiihle,      Mr.    Fox 
warmly    ■UppOtted     the      motion.      YH     he     nillfsBBMICl      himself 

Farouroble  to  i  I  religion*  EStabliafaaeatoj  pro- 

i    the   Kstahlishcd  Chun-Si  was   thfl  rhuTeh  of  t lie  hulk 

ok 
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of  the  nation.    On  such  *  foundation  n-v  k  in  Scotland 

snd    I  J 1  an! en   in   Kngland,  and   it  was  highly   unlikely 

that  public  sentiment  would  change  so  greatly  as  to  reader 
insecure;  but,  h**  ».rl«l **«t ,  'if  the  msjaritj  of  tin*  r*e-oplr* 
of  Ivngland  should  ever  be  (ot  the  abolition  of  the  Established 
DCfa  a  caw  the  abolition  ought  tiritr.nliit.'lv  to 
follow.'  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  thr  notion,  «"i  gretmdl  not  of 
nrirsciplf  but  of  egpooueacjr.     He  professed  sympathy  with  the 

litem,  but  del  '    the   existing   law   Iiivi.Ivi 

ry.  It  was  not  intended  to  exclude  from 
all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  but  onlv  those 
•hose  dislike  either  to  her  tenets  or  to  the  general  principle 
nf  religious  rtrahlithmrnr*  was  so  intense  as  to  make  them 
unwilling  to  communicate  according  to  the  Kstnblishcd  rite. 
Mr.   I  was    defrated    by  78,  n nd   two  vesui    Infer  OflUJ    ■ 

The  subject  was  ssjbsoquentlv  revived  by  Mr.  Foi  :  but 
the  French  Revolution  Iwil  broken  out,  and  by  its  lurid  light 
English  p  bill  could  see  little  except  ■USUtgfl  and  p]| 

in  any  proposals  of  reform.  A  similar  fotr  attended  i  Toleration 
Bill   introduced  by  Lord  Stnnhope  into  the   House  of  Lords  in 

.    and    Mr.   Foa'a    motion    in    17D2   for    the 

iriart*.  In  1791  a  Catholic  Relief  Hill  was  passed, 
•  inch  threw  open  the  legnl  profession  to  Roman  Catholics, 
'Hid   largely  modified  the  sLatutcs  ngainst  PopUh  I  ft.     It 

(ranted  a  legal  toleration  to  ihfj  Catholic  worship  and  schools, 
*nd  it  abolished  some  obsolete  and  humiliating  liabilities  to 
vhU  ed.     In    1795  the  extinction  of 

Jacobitism  in  Scotland  mi  to  extend  a  oomph  it* 

toleration    t«»   the    Scottish    Episcopal    Church,   within    n 

I   lingered  the  last  remnants  of  attachment  to  the 

.rt. 

turn    now   from   the   advances  made    towards    religious 

npaaliiy    in   the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  irntui  v,  and   we 

direct  our  Ktteation  to  the  constitatioosJ  ■ItetBtioni  which  were 

seed  by  the  same  period.  Two  important  questions  were 
settled  by  thr  <ice  of  the  leadors  on  both  ftUftee.      Aiming 

the  extreme  nCBDed  I  pi  '•:,!•■..  by  tV  *  institution  for  extreme 
aliases  was  the  method  of  pirliarnentary  imp'-vhim  m,  :md  in 
times  past  the  Crown  hail  claimed  a  power   of  nu!Iii\ inpr  im- 

Cnrtit    by   pardon    undrr    the   great    seal.      This    riyht    ksd 
n   condemned     by   the    Act    ot    Settlement,    hot    it    was   still 
ixl  that   t  i   might   effect   it*   object   by  dissolving 

Parliament.  This  question  was  brought  to  on  issue  by  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  1  lasting*,  doling  the  process  of  nhich. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in   the  summer  of   1790.     When  the 

C  2  ■>** 
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•M  Pertiemi  Dl    uaemMed,  it  was  contended  tlsat  the;  proi 
injjf  of  On-  lata  Parliament  wi  re  annulled  bj  the  termination  of 
iis  Ufa  ^  that  the  impeau  foment  nu  at  an  end  ;  and  thai  i' 

ba  Bather  ■  bandoneo'   <»r  begun  again  from  the  beginning.      Mr. 
Krskinc  maintained  this  view,  i  supported   bj  tin    greai 

preponderance  of  lawyers.  Mr.  I'itt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Burke 
concurred  in  the  contrary  opinion,  and  Mr.  Pitt** speech  was  an 
extraordinary  iiiHiaiirr  if  \\\\  power  of  fighting  trained  Intellect! 
in  thrir  own  field  and  with  their  own  weapons.  On  nn  essen- 
tially legal  point  he  confronted  thfl  foremost  lawyers  of  hi*  time. 
and  carried  a  greet  majorit)  with  him  in  the  assertion  of  the 
constitutional  dogma,  that  a  diaaolarUon  does  DOl  BH  DUIiate  an 
impeachment,  and  that  a  new  House  of  Common*  can  take  BB 
the  proceedings  at  the  point  where  its  predecessor  <lr. 
■ 
The  second  question,  on  which  the  (food  sense  of  lea-ling 
poUdclaoa  on  both  lidaa  defeated  tin-  pedantrv.  of  lawyer, 

thai  of  the  law  of  libel.    It  had  been  held  that  in  cases  of  libel  the 

jury  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  determine  the  fact  of  publii 

and  thi    m  renin!  of  the  allttSiotN       When  thU  was  done,  it  was 

lie  judge  alone  to  decide  whether  I 
ment  w;is  libellous.  In  1701.  Mr.  Fes,  with  the  kill  awn;  <>( 
Mr.  Pitt  and  in  tha  teeth  of  Lord  Chancellor  Tburlon'*  I 
opposition,  carried  a  declaratory  Bill  giving  juries  the  right  to 
settle  the  whole  question.  *  It  is/ us  Mr.  Lecky  says,  '<un<»ui 
to  observe  thai  this  great  triumph  of  tin-  libai  •  of  tha  preoi 
only  preceded  by  a  very  short  time  a  scries  of  press  prosecu- 
tions, thnt  were  certainly  the  harshest  since  the  accession  of  the 
1  louse  of  Hanover,1 

We  shall  later  on  have  occasion  to  investigate,  with  more 
thfl  effects  of  the  French  Revofadofl  00  I  he  gen  |  kl 
courses  of  KnglisU  thought  and  feeling.  But  one  nm 
and  [aevkabla  icsult  of  a  political  uphearal  in  a  neigh* 
bearing  country  was  to  indispose  all  cautious,  moderate,  end 
timid  men  for  Parliamentary  Reform  It  home.  In  1790; 
bopovar,  a  private  member  brought  forward  a  modest  scheme 
for  adding  to  the  Mouse  of  Commons  a  bundled  members 
elected  by  r!ie  resident  householders  of  counties,  and  he 
suggested  that,  il  this  addition  made  the  numbers  of  the  ll«-usc 
too  large,  a  hundred  pen  v  bOffOQgnJ  whii-h  returned  two 
members  might  lose  a  member  apiece.  Mood  founded  n; 
unenl  on  the  principle  laid  down  long  ago  by  Marhiavelli 
in  the  words,  that  no  fre«  gOVerom<  Ed  Oafl  last  who  :•  \  afl 
often  brought  back  to  its  first  principles,  and  in  later  dare  bj 
Lord   Russell   in   the  dogma,  that  a  free  government   req 

perpetual 
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)ir(u«]     jealousy    and      fiii  i  u-:»t  «L       Sii    eir    ajgbf 

and  ejectors,  it  was  urged,  now  returned  a  majority  of  the 

<    "I  Commons.     The  Crown  had  gained  in   jnllucnce  more 

Own    ii    hsil    Inst  in   prerogative.      Tin*   potty  rmronghff  which 

were  chiefly  the  property  oi  the   nriitocmcy,  wore  30  nutneroiu 

the  electoral  system.       It  was  desirable  to 

strengthen  the  ciiddlcclnss  of  manufacturer*  and  ti  n,  and 

the    ^rest It    increased   taxation   nu    an    additional    i 

pftlsi  I   area    of    "  |  >ui.      The   disturbances   in 

ithcr  argument*  for  than  agninat  Reform.     '  \  cry 

moderate  reforms  under  the  Tudor*  might  hare  prevented  the 

civil    war    under   Charles   I.      \  *  i  *.      n  "derate    reforms    Under 

Irs  II.  might  have  made  the   Revolution  unnecessary;  and 

0  oppose  reform  may  be  enemies  to  revolution  in 

tfts,  Inii  ibej  am  if  iends  "■  il  bj  tl"  u  roily.1 

Sttcb,  in  brief,  were  the  main   arguments   fur   the  Hill.     The 

aition   to   it  was  conceived    throughout   in   one  vein.     Mr. 

declared  himself  -'ill  :<  Wend  u<  Pa  Uatn  m  rj  Rnfora, 

ppOSO    the    Hill    a*    DCIDg   esienti  i  .1%     ioOpportUllO. 
\Tr,    U'indham    asked    whet  bi a      Mil     VuM     DUB     iroold    choose 

i!.<    boi i  i<  ane    ■•■  n  m    to  Mi     I  ex,   voile 

*opjM>rtiii^  the  Bill,  confessed  thai  I  hi   majority,  alike  in   and 

>meo1  unwilling  to  muddle  with 

uors  was  superseded  bj  an  .olju  numi-nt  j    ind 

16  remainder  of  the  century  nothing  but  defe.it  and  odium 

-led  the  I  Ii   men  ■*■  Lord  Csrey,  who,  with  his 

i.ites  in  the  '  Soeieti  of  Friends  i>f  the  People,    brought 

forward  the  question  of  1'irliamcntarv  Rtfoxm   in   I  VI*:'.  I,.1'., 

iod  17!  ;. 

1  was  passed  the  Quebec  (government  Act,  which 
established  representative  government  ill  Canada.  Tlse  time 
sad  n<«ss  COBM  when  the  community  was  ripe  for  frc*  in-.i  ItUtioflft. 
anil  when   the   system    of  government    by    i    nominated    c« 

tied  i»\  representative  nlf-governme&t. 

debates  oo   the  new  Constitution  wen-  .hi,  ilv    n-uiarknMa 
10  Utterances  oi     Mr.  Fox.      He  was    at    great    pains    to    re- 
pudiate the  levelling  ;usd  deum  r;»    «     I  ■  '   iocs  which   had  been 
itnl   to    liiin,   .»:mI    In-    formulated    his    political    usith    in 
language  which  seems  to  us  to  convey  with  singular  lucidity 
rilial  subs  t  oi  ice  of  historic  ^VUig^riy^  as 
alike  from   the  old    Toryism  of  Divine 
m  the  modern  Radicalism  of  French  philosophy. 
It   was  alwsvs,   bo    said,   his   with    rather   to    pivc   thf  Crown 
leas  power  and  the  people  more,  where  it  could  be  .f  a     with 
safety.     He  was  decldeulj   of  opinion   thai    the   Constitndon 

of 
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of  this  country  was  more  liable  E0  be  ruined  by  an  inCTOnee 
tlic  power  of  the  Crown  than  by  nn  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  people.  Hur  ii  m  ;i  principle  never  to  1m*  departed  from, 
that  every  part  of  the  Britub  dominion  ought  to  possess  a 
■•. i  1 1 1 in I'u i,  in  the  coniutoUoQ  of  vrhicb» n  marchy,  aristoci  u  ■■  ■ 
and  democracy  were  mutuallv  bltndfd  and  united  |  DOT  eonld 
any  nitnUMOt  Lc  a  fit  one  for  Britub  subjects  to  live  urnler 
vrhtcB  did  not  contain  In  due  velgbi  "i  Bitatoa  «•  >.  u  this  wu 
the  proper  poise  of  the  Constitution— UM  balance  that  equalised 
Md  meliorated   the    pOWCfof   the  two   other  extreme    bfmBJ 

and  gave  ■tmbillCj   and   firnoM  to  the  whole.    Arietoci 

in  its  true  seme,  was  an  indispensably  ncoaVU J  part  of  a  mixed 

government  under  n  Iree  constitution,  and   it  ought  to  be  made 
M  fivriitial  n  pari  nj  the  Canadian  Conatftation  &•  0 
monarchical  or  the  popular  branch.      A    true  aristocracy  pare 
B  COimtn  that  sort  of  energy,  thai  soil    o\    s-| >irit«  and    that    toil 
of  enterprise  which  always  made  a  country  great  and  !      >j  ' 
It  it  obrious  enough  that  the  remarkable  speech,  from  v  I 
\Ii     I,.rk-.  IBM   BOd    dlililai    cilat inns,  wan    intended  as 

a    proof   tluit    tin-    vpeakcr  WBf    not,    as    hit    enemies    asset  i< 

rnere  demagogue  or  bo  advocate  of  revolutionary  change.  But 
thel   BBOl)  BB    uttpl  I  U?nt  was  duo   to  nothing   in 

boc  norld  but  the  heedlessness  and  intemperance1  of  the  great 
Wlii^  orator  htinsell.  However  real  was  hi*  essential  ami 
eOOSCiaitioiU    moderation,  hi*    m.tnnei    i>l    public  nee    too 

often   disguised    and    belied    it.       His  natural    gift  <nate 

elcCjOeBee    lc<l    him    into  statements  and    propositions    infinitely 

in  advance  of,  ii  not  indeed  contrary  to,  his  deliberate*  Bad 
cherished  convictions.  He  cared  little  or  nothing  lor  time  and 
circumatBDcea,  for  tin-  temper  of  men's  mind*,  or  the  nionienunf 
influence  of  contemporary  event*..  He  was,  in  SCriptoraJ 
phrase,  l  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ' ;  and  often  to  the 
■erioau  detriment  oJ  the  censes  ffhicb  be  espoused.    Mr   Lock} 

quotes   a  happy  saying  ol    Mr.  iluikcs  to  tin-  effect,  that  a 

the  Brron  »f  Popery  might  be  dnngetoneij 
•    i:  delivered  during  tin  Rirj  ol  the  Gordon  riots. 

Mi.  I bi  h  mtly  expi  ion  bI  i be  1  V 

ilj. "ii  at  a  time  SfheD  English  public  <  •}  >i  n  i>  >n  w;vs  not  Onlj 

bonified  bj  tte  atrocities,  bat  also  punk-attk-ken  h\  the  danger 
'     ureh  and  Lcfa  migbl  bubm  from  its  example;  and 

he  was  perpetually  dilating  on  the  necessity  of  Reform,  and  on 
the  danger  of  the  BTCSHeirfl  posser  of  lb«  CrOSfn,  when,  in  the 
Opinion  m!  the  great  mass  ol  the  Lnglish  people,  all  the  pressing 
danger!  win.-  from  the  opposite  quarter.' 

It  is   to   that  quarter  that  we  must  now  turn  '»• 

The 
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The  French  Kovolutim  m  a  very  considerable  part  of  tbo 

ics  before  u;  and  boitWd  thai]  m  find  Mi  ' 
more  ioterettjng,  a  more  Instructive,  or  a  more  trustworthy 
jjaidc,  than  in  liic  gloomy  and  intricate  paths  which  lead  to 
the  seme  of  that  great  catastrophe.  Mi  I..-.kV*  vipw  of  the 
Caosce  of  the  Revolution  is  given  in  ■  paasagc  to  which  wc 
referred  el  the  outsat,  and  which  serine  to  us  so  admii 
both  in  substance  and  expression,  that  it  should  be  burn  repro- 
i  d  in  its  entirety  :  — 

1  There  hi*  been  in  tho  prosent  p  -i  strong  leeotlao  r^'iinst 

the  old  Libit  of  u~i:atiii£  hietorv  mi irelv  as  u  serin*  of  bioj-Tcj 

■ ..%  and  mi]  idcut*  end  I1";'  tree,  eod  it  has  booomo  tbo 

-1  deliyhl  of  hi^toriaiiHto  truer  Ehroagjfa  ■  remote,  net  Ihs  causes 

which  hav>.  prepared  Mid  produced  great  change*.      It  \tt  |>o*siblo, 

10  far,  and 
it  has  product*!  a  school  of  historic  fatalist*  who  appear  to  mo  to 
baro  greatly   a  I   tbo  pari   which  accident,  political1  wisdom, 

borne  in  human  affairs.     To  mo  at  loast  it 
appears  .  .   .  tl  h  Kcrolution,  though  undoubtedly  pre- 

jarod  bjcmittrh  which  Lad  b*.<n  in  operation  for  couturiw,  might,  till 
within  a  totj   1   h  years  of  the  catonlniphi*.  have  tx  BO  with  no  nwat 

difficulty  averted.   A  :  changi  In  the  character  of  the  &ov«!ro* 

tttut  and  institution.  ■■!  rTrenoi  baci  indved  booomo  inevitable,  but 
rocb  *  chango  noed  not  havn  boon  a  revolution ;  and  if  it  had  boon 
c&cUd.s:  ilar  changes  Lavo  been  cffocteJ  in  other  con; 

marrby  and   u  :<>til    dimirgaiiixution 

U  th*  State,  its  v  reach  end  European  history 

ftcuM  haw:  boon  win  h      r  i      I   lh*i  wars  and  debts  of 

Levis  XIV.,  in  spite  01  «'f  the  Keeoucy  and 

Lcnis  XV..  iu  spite  of  much  ehu*  selfish  uch*  and  a  great  sub*« 

rf  iucu'iil  opii  o  position  of  the  IPrenoh  monerobj  no  the 

aee*>-  \  VI,  iru  fiar  from  desperate.     If  u  H<mry  I 

•  Froderich  tbo  Great  bed  the  n  Ibro&ajOr  tfLe™XVL 

had  found  foi  h  -  nua later  ■■■  i   a  Pitt,  a  Qsvoq  or  a 

Btsraarch,  Krunori  would  never  have  drifted  into  anarchy.' 

It  will  now  be  our  business,  following  the  line  here  indii  I 
to  discriminate  as  accurately  us  nc  can   between   tin*   general 
-ad  irresietible  tenderti  cb  made  some  great  change  in 

French  government  inevitable,  and   the  special  and   gratuitous 

nil   men  which,  when  thai  change    in 
lataliy  modified  it*,  character,  and  determined  its  peculiar  and 
disastrous  form. 

Some  ol"  the  more  general  causes  o\  the  Revolution  are  indeed 
sumVf  >'.        om  '  bi     •nuineralcd 

a  despotic  nnd  centralized   government;   the  destruction  of  the 
ucial   assemblies   and   local   jurisdictions ;    the    I 

aeveri'v 
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ity   of  the   Church;  the   rampant   feudalism  of  tin 
system;   the  enormous   anil    unequal   burden   of   taxation  ;    tli 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture  j    UU    «  mi  o*i|urni  |»»witr  an 
Inijui'nt  famines;   the   monstrous  contrast    between   privll 
luxury  And  general  destitution. 


::;:; 


To  these  more  obvious  causes  Mi    Leckj  adds  the  pre 

btnp*  '    ■'  I  !  tDCC  liteiattur  .int]  philosophy  during  the  eigh! 

century.     Tin-  earicd  power,  the  pern  ><    ibi 

philotophj  and   "1   thai   Llter&tQTQ    ire  analysed  with  £Tcat  ski 
in    tin*    twentieth    chaptei    of  die    rliston    before   iin.      In    171 
V OJtaire  brought  out  his  tragedy  ol  'Gridipu*,'  add  >' 
a  couplet  which   u.os    tin    waUlnvuid  of  his    life  uiid    the   motl 
of  its  work  : 


■  New  prMros  no  sont  pan  ce  qn'un  rain  pcu 
Notre,  crululit^  fail  Unit.-  lew  ki-h  mi 


OHM, 

1  the  Daft 


Hi-   spoil    iliree  years    in    England,   and    mastered  (tie  pi 

sop  by  of   BattA    Newton,   and    Locke;    tin-   DoUm   ol   tl 
glish     freethinkers,    ami     tin-    F.u<.duh     theory    of    poiitii 
ity.     These,  on   his  return    to   France,  he  made  I 
liliu    to    the    French    public.     Thut    public   whs    pre 
to    receive    into    congenial    soil    the    seed    thus    sown.     Kcl 
gious  scepticism    im   already  widely  prevalent  in   society,  ar 
the  election  bj  the  bishops  of  CefdinsJ  Daboli  * < >  the  prps 
deney  ol   their  assembly  seemed   to   unplj    that   the  hicrarck 
itaell    Ml  DON   Iton   Oil    lecliiiM-.-il    mitlonnil;,   tl  :m   on  spiritu 
religion.      When  political,  social,  tad  ecclesiastical   por»OC 
End   drircn  Voltaire   from  France;   when  his  masculine  thou« 
espricious  nature   had    finally   WTolted   egafosl   enforced  cleri 
tions    and  simuUtcil   faith  ;    when    at  length    pecuniary   ind 
ji: niir  n-c  and  civil  security  made  it  possible  tor  him   to  proei 
cute  the  aims  and  renlixe  the  ideals  "I  liia  life  ;    he  bestowed  h 
hut    twenty    years    in    an    attack    on   Christianity,    whir 
\  ti  all  BO*,  <  "iirriiti.itum,  sustained  energy,  and  varied  skil 
BCW    MO    HUpaawd,  if  indeed    ir    liax   i*v •  i    been    approacbet 
But  although  Voltaire  was  thus  fanatically  hostile  to  the  d 

nd   although  political    thinkers   have  prolmbl 
judged  rightly  in   attributing  Untie  ■  i   th  i|    uusettlcGnei 

of  men's  minds  in  France  to  tin  influence  of  his  Assaults*  Ml 
it  is  to  be  nmaj  ibi  red  thai  this  unsettling  effect  was  confine 
in  its  direct  operation,  to  religious  faith,  and  that  its  results  i 
political  though!  and  action  were  at  the  moat  only  seconder; 

derivative,  end  MOOta       VoltaI«  Wat  essentially  a  i oo  to  l>cm< 
cracy.      His  ideal  of  fci»v '"'  iimi-nt  was  tnonaichicul.      llefai 
Iminitirottvp  reform,  but  loathed  organic  change,     lie  desire 

coin  pie 
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complete  freedom  of  \hf  pn**«.  and  afl  il  initio  I'nv 

of  religion.     Ho  witlicd  to  hmnaiUK      ■«  .equalize 

Uantion,  to  purify  rorruptinn.  nod   to  reionn   tol    I  ml  tyMeOL 
But  beyond  this  he  did  not  go.     The  general  bent  of  bit  «jm- 
pathics  was   tip       '•.    im-  .,1   jH.]n:,.n,       Hfl    wi'iilii    gQTttlll    iht 
common  people  kindly  and  wisely  |   but  tticv  should  never  will: 
bis   consent   COVeifi   il.cmiclves.      IK*   hud    aa  datfafj  to   see  te- 
ntative  inttitutiont   established    in    France:    bur  he  wished 
I    rmed,  a  teropemtc,  and  an  efficient   monarchy.     The 
i  ban  pi   which  be  desired  m  the  de  id,  bj  IM 

Maty,    ol    superstition,    of   buibiii-ius     U\v,    an  I     of     feudal 

in.      Tin*   change    lie   did    not    expect    to    see:   but    be 

;<    voung  happy,  fur  it  ffOttl  and 

would  come  without    nuieacc  im    bloodshed,      'Tin*    general 
trtttrirspt*  of  i  vrote  bit  follower  Grimm,  ■  whirl;  is 

manifested    in   all   pints,  and  ejajMCftaJl)  in  Calhoi  .,  the 

•lituniet   which   is  vaguely   nflitnling   the    mindi    of   men 
Uoaing   them    to   attack    religious   and   political    abuse*,   it   A 
phenomenon  At  characterisui    of  001   century  as  tbr  wpui    ol 
reform  was  of  the  sixteenth,  and   it   lorcshadow*   an   imminent 
.  habit!  revolution.     Qua  may  my  thai  I 
*  rtnoiutii**,  tkicA  Witt  0l   I  (Aft   aJtxiiitnye  over  th< 

preceding  ones,  Unit  it  wiU  Itc  <ff<*-u  </'  %  .  t/„  vi  \ 

rat  tbe  moderate  teaching  of  Voltaire  and    Ji  lmmo> 
rs;  b-jt  tbej  were  destined  to  nelccwaj  fox 
nt  and  more  dangerous  spirits. 
The  years  which  sow  leal  decline  and  tbe  waflkll 

<l     iiUo    ihir   1  i  si-    fit    Uoiivxiwu,       Tbe 

ensJit;  dtaire's  mind  lm<l   made  him  a*      nt  il       '1  riliet 

cbolan  ai  d  letters;  he  *raa  tlie  cboatn  philosopher 

tf  refined  and  cultivated  society.      Rut  there  was  a  pnssi  ■ 

eloquence  of  Rousseau  which  made  dim  im   idol 

ft  of  an  inftoitoly  wldei  circle.     In  a  word,  be  wnt 

»r. 

TLr   celebrated  saving  uf   Napoleon,   that    if  Rousseau   bail 

n*r«  lived  there,  would  bavo  been  mCnnodj 

'&    spite    of    palpable    exaggeration,    an    unquestionable    truth. 

:-ky  remarkt     tnd  (be  remarl  it  doi  without  Itt  warning 
ition  ti»  n 
'bat  what  distinguishes  tbe   French  Revolution  from  0 
r*ltt»cal   movements  is.   thai   it  was  directed   by  titen  who  bad 
speculative   h  priori  conceptions   nt    political 
'ifltit,   with    thi  ticism     and     proselytising    fervour    oi   a 

*lie;i<iu»  belief.     Tbe  sacred  oracle  of  these  revolutionist 
(oauat  Social '  of  Kouabcou, 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  John  Morlej,  in  one 
nj  bii  interesting  essays  on  the  French  !<••% «•!.:! i> m,  hit  used, 
in  reference  to  (bis  phcnoiiM/noii,  Ijui-h-i--  which  roods  almost 
hi..-  i  ilisa  linlliiii  of  his  own  career.  ETbe  pedant,  cursed 
with  the  ambition  to  be  a  ruler  ol  men,  is  a  curious  study.  IT* 
would  he  ylml  mil  in  go  too  t"art  and  roi  bit  chief  dread  is  leu 
tdnd.  His  consciousness  ol  pure  aims  allows  him 
to  booms  an  itccxmiplice  in  the  worst  ei  lines.  Suspecting  him- 
self at  bottom  to  be  a  thoomt,  In*  batten*  to  clear  bin  character 
as  a  man  of  j"  u  ti»»-,  bj  conniving  at  an  enormity.' 

'J*. i  the  ssune  effect  wrote   Mr.  Burke:     'Men  of  letters,  fond 
Listinguishing  taenuelvi  m-ly  averse  to  innovati  i  . 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  investigate   the  doc- 
trine of  the  Social  Contract  as  it  had  been  held  in  England 
in   denwnntrate  Eli  historic*]   untruthfulness,     Qui   cancel       i 

H  jtfa  tin  pel  uli.»r  developments  which  the  doctrine  underwent  at 
the  hands  of  Rousseau.      The    chief  of  these  Ls  his  distinction 

between  s.ivi'i-i-i^iuy  and  Government     Sovereignty,  according 
Uousse.au,    resides    inalienably    in    the   whole   moss   ot    the 
population,  and  i  m<*ui    is   Legitimate  srliicl 

rest  upon  the  election  ol"  tin-  wln.de  people.     Still  fmther.  no  act 
even  of  a   [KOptriy  constituted  (tnvcrnmriit  is  valid  unless  the 
people  have    direct  Iv  sanctioned    it.      Representatives     m 
delegates,   with    no  Fight    |0    SCl    "i     vote  except  a>  they  BM    in- 
structed.    No  pcfnwnant  ot  stated  authority  resides  in  the  i 

magistrate,   or   auv    other  authority  of  the    State.      The    utmott 

ii  it  can  be  said  of  any  tmboriu  i-  that  it  is  *  provisional  form 
ot  administration,  existing  until  the  people  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine.      \\  Iwni-ver  tin-  people  :ire  lnu  lml\  assembled  in  r»  public 

body,  they  ipse  facto  rasmne  the  functions  ol  sovereignty,  the 

jurisdiction  of  jniwrnmcnt  censes,  and  all  executive  power 
becomes  nail  and  void. 

It  docs  not  i  fingtheoed  oi  profound  reflection  to  per* 

Delve  that  these  doctrines  arc  esientiallv  revolutionary  and 
anarchical  ;  01  thai  the*  can  be  so  applied  as  to  justify  on  the 
one  hand  the  wildest  licence,  on  the  otbei  the  morl  grinding 
tyranny.  Urged  villi  all  the  resources  of  naturnl  eloquence  »nd 
of  studied   rhetoric,  and  associated  with  a  show)  sod  sttrs 

aentalism  which  ohacured  theii  monstrous  nature  and  JB> 

evitsille  drift.  RoOaSOau's  theories  entered  into  the  heart's  blood 

of  Preach  thought  and  Keeling,     Mis  disciples  learned  thai 
(JoTcrnmeot  conid  be  legitimate  trhich  did  nol  harmonise  with 
their  own  'rmsient  desires:   that  political  power  is  not  a  trust, 
but  ft  right  ;   that  absolute  equality  is  the  first  condition  of  good 
■m>ii  rn  ui  nt  :  and  that  constitutions  ran  safely  be  re-arranged  oa 

grounds 
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ndt   ©!*  abstract   theory,  and   without   reference   to  history, 
tradition,  racial  obi  ic*,  oi   (li  bftg  i  i;«  umsuuees. 

tainly  Mr.  Lecky  does  not  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
1 :  ;u  .....  a  ii  in-  iitiiiljiit<*»  \<\  Iim  toftflhhif  i  pramlnenl  b4wtc 
in  that  inflammation  anil  perwrMon  of  tbfl  Prancb  mind  Mid 
bean  -/inducted,  and  justified  the  moat  tcrrihlr 

Mill      Uirtfcl      r::i     Q01   •'■'   '      Of     all    tr.  Tin-    lull    tnoilSUotitV 

of    K«»ustcau"s  theories  was  scarcely   perceived,  until  ;i  group  of 
uieo»  more  desperate  than  liiinv\l,  translated  then  i;ii 
When    th»'    wac  done,  th*  effect    was    «larlliri^\   wis    universal, 
and  was  permanent.     AU  CO  mi]   BtDVpi — all  nu 

time— quivftnl  with  .  k  and  sickened  at  the  mrnng.r. 

W  with  sonic  of  the  more  general   causes 

which   tended   towards  a   ^Tent  change   in   French   attnirt.       It 
nt  thai  we  should  note,  two  <>r  three  [KiHiculorconjuncturc* 
in  which,  Bccordiof  to  Mr.  Leckjft  vie*/,   i  definii." 
cowardice  or  of  folly,  on  the   ptirt  of  this  king  or  that  mini 
gave  a  determining  and  »  ratal  impulse  to  cbcwaintancet  * 
morn    fortuti  -■•    influeecea,    might    harp    itiued 

And,  first,  we  inuvt  consider  the  relations  between  the  king 
•ml  i  Mi.    Parli  <>f  France  had  nothing 

rith   representative   and   legislative   insti: 
4e  same    name.     1  her   were   High   Courts  of  Justice.     They 
eenr  i  .  !>-.  the  Clown  from  among   the  mo«1  eminent 

lawyers   of  France.     They   exercised   supreme  jurisdiction    in 

and,   in  addition   to   their  judicial 

lischarged  a  political   function.      Every  decree  of 

ins;  dim!  to  he  registered  by  the   Parliament  of  Paris,  and 

lired  the  force  .»i"  Inw  aftei    ■nrfi    res  «i       Tii.- 

Parli  *  :   tn    ri„rit   of  protesting  against   the   edict* 

pnipowd    Tor   its  a«  .  and  of  dcla\ir  g  iiml  BtBn    n -fusing 

-    hud,   in    the   last    retort,  tin-    power   "I 

**rriding  ihia  resistance,  foi    bo  ■  mU  :z"  down  to  lbs)  Per- 

onHat.  and.  by   holding  what  was   called   'a   bed  of  justice,' 
*Wtld  compel   the    Parliament    10   rCgiatU    Iim  BCHct   on    pai; 
Unishmeor.      This,    however,  was    nn    extreme    remedy,    and 
"■old  only   be  used  at   the   risk   o|   ^reat   unpopularit . 

?red  thai  tin   twelve  provincial  Parliament!  i 
nsstiy  sJUed  vitb  die  Pta  toJ  l*<tris;  they  were  composed 

<i  mm  ol  '.list  xtnticm  :   wealthy,  learned,   the  bead*  of 

;al  profession.      Their  influence  exit  Jltheinl 

anna.     Am  he  exact  limit*  of  then  oonttitatioaaj 

Cirsjfg  the  subject  of  much  debate,  still  the  fact  that  Off  m 
required  the  sanction  and  was  exposed  to  the  criticism  <  I 

indli 
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judicial  body,  gate  that  body  a  peculiar  importance  in  tbo 
politic*]  •JttVUi  It  only  needed  a  pnpubirrAuse  ro  m.ikr- it  vrrv 
lot  in  ulablc,  nnd  that  cause  was  found  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Jesuits  ;iiitJ  lbs  Junscnisls.  In  in,')  appeared  the  famous  Bull 
p  nitUS,  condemning  tin-  Jen*  uint  propositions  of  QuPtnsl. 
In  1790  tbc  Ainhhuhop  ol  Paris  ordered  ba  clergy  to  W 
this  bul I,  and  excommunicated  tl  (rants.    Thcyappealed 

to  die-  IVn  .  i.itm  ul  ol  Pm  i.,  which*  Li  tat  the  arch  bishop, 

and  resolved  thai  thfl  temporal  power  alone  had  the  right  to 
coerce  the  subject*  of  the  kui£.  and  that  the  ministers  of  tlie 
(iinnli   urn-    n  runnmblc  to  the  Parlinmcnr    for    the  exercise  of 

their  iorisdieCion,  I  he  king,  brtEoBdriofl  dI  I  animal  F  It 
annulled  ikis  decision  uf  the  Parliament,  anil  forbade  it  to  discuss 
ci  •  leoiaetl*  ;il  fcffftilt|  or  the  relation!  between  ("lunch  and  Stat**. 
The  Pi;. i  uncut  stood  firm,  and  a  long  controrcrsy  ensued, 
ended  i'»  the  minuter  expelling  139  members  of  the 
Pitilmment.  This  in&ejncd  the  pabiii  mind,  and  impeded  the 
administration  "i  justice  Flenry,  terrified  el  ibc  cooemaeocci 
ofwhal  be  bs^don«\TeceiUd  the  exiled  magistrates,  Pbe  king  i 
-.  limiting  the  funeticm  of  the  Perl  emctit,  wm  retailed, 
and  the  Parliament  triumphed.  Here,  according  10  Mr.  Lccky, 
w«8  an  instance  oi   i . i t^l  > ueillmiuii,  which  taught  the  I  rtnet 

populsec  thfl   virtues  of  dogged  resistance  to  rojtl  nutlmrity. 

A  similar  controversy   arose  in  I  "fill,  when   the  Parliament  of 
Paris   condemned    the    ■  ticket*   of  CCmfesaioo,'    which    bad 
required   bj   the  Archbishop  ol  ParU   before  anyone  could   be 
admitted  t«>  Communion,  censured  the  archbishop,  end  confie* 
Dated   nil  goods.      Tie-  nc-   a;»:iin   banished   the   hulk   of 

the  Parliament  of  Paris.     All  ti.  <  id  Parliaments 

■Pith  Lbcu  outraged  COileemeS,  and  the  eg  El  l\  DA  became  wide- 
spread .ind  threatening.  In  17.V1  jumtiict  nurendei  a u  made 
bj  the  king,  who  again  ''failed  and  reinstated  the  Parliament. 
Id*  Parliament  im  nn-*  i  i.«t«-ly  resumed  its  Attack  on  the  claims  of 
the  bSerarcbr.     The  oontrovenv  raged  with  nnahated  vigour  for 

and  i"    I  Ki  it  issued  in  the  expulsion  ol  the  Jesuits. 
A    eifllslai    difpUte     between     (he    kinjr    and    the     Pi 
arose  in   the  matter  of  taxation.      Edicts  imposing   taxes  were 
seal  to  the  ParlSament«  and  the  Parliament  refused  to  register 
them.     The   king   arrested   eorne    members  of  the    Pi 
and  oonsneued  utiicrs.it  the  point  of  the  iwonl  to  sun  turn  his 
edict*.     All  the  Parliaments  of  France  united  in  a  resolute 
protest  against  these   bigh-handed   proceedings       l  "be   king* 

again  alarmed,  proposed  a  minprnmise*,  invited    the   Parliament 
■te    thnt   rlewe   on    taxation,   and   proclaimed  an 
amnesty  for  pail  ofleoi 

Once 
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Once  Again,  in  L770,  a  cimtroicrss   broke  out    fcboul  I  "    000- 
between    the    king   and   the   Parli»rnente. 
The  king  claimed,  in  plain  word**  absolute  and  divinely-given 
authority       I  fr   dactaml    tin-   Parliaments   seditious    and    con- 
tumacious and   threatened   them   with   tbc  severest  penalties  if 

linn  ..f  tiirir  tadapeudcni  .1  rthortty. 

'«*«  replied    by   refusing   to   per)  licial 

functions,      four  times  the  king  ordered  them   to   rnnmr  ih.-ii 
dntv  :    foal   rimes  they   r*fuo>d.      Th«   l*ing  then  IBBOllaJ  to  a 

■l\:t<it.      The    Parliament   of  Paris  was  dia*olvod    bl 
fore*,  and    its    mernhcrs    exiled.      Tlir    provincial    Parliament* 
were  suppressed.      At  last  the  rojal  authority  was  triumphant 
*nil  un<|uestioned.     The  only  organ   by  which  thr  nation  coold 
make  itself  heard  had  been  destroyed. 

I  1  reviewing  tin-  tai  Lmi  rtagaaof  thia  long  conflict*  Mi.  L 
observes:   'The  policy  of  Lewis  XV.  towards  his   Parlian 
was  of  the  kind  which,  beyond  all  olljcrs.distredits  and  weakens 
tmmratS.      Hither    Tcustanre  or  concession,   if  consittently 
Uld  skilfully  conducted,  might  have  succeeded  ;   but  a  poll 

aim  ittanct  and  conoeauoo,  oJ  bold  act*  of  authoritf 

repeatedly    and     .  ,-n-  miniuuslv    reversed,    COO  Id    haw    DO    other 

than  to  uproot   ill  feeling  of  reverence  tor  the  Crown  * 

a    final    11  on    and    dispersion  of  the  Parliaments 

undcT  Ix-wis  X\  .  seemed  indeed,  at  last,  a  triunptl   f.u  ;iutho- 

I  1  I  thi    tune  fatal  tendency  to  vacillation  and  surrender 

mappcaied.   Ootk  Mooanoa ofLowia XVI. 

it  wa«  sud drnlv  determined,  as  a  gracious  act  of  IIIIHOMJl 
popular  feeling,  to  restore  the  exiled  Parliaments.  This  wax 
amid  macb  general  rejoii  ing,  hot  rontmry,  it  should  ba 
observed,  to  the  strong  judgment  of  Voltaire,  who  rejrarded  the 
Parliaments  as  nests  of  official  tiudition  and  jobbery,  and 
1 «!  in  their  suppression,  Their  NinatataaMlftt  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Leckv  to  have  been  a  capital  mistake  He 
point*  OUt  that  it  raited  ■ » j ».  a  Li  Joint  BaoeStltV,  hi  OppOcftlOQ  of 
treat  act"i\it\  ud  force,  all  the  stronger  and  more  eager  for  its 
temporary  defeat  :  and  at  the  snme  titrie  it  inc Tensed,  by  com- 
plicating the  ooBsthationaJ  DaaobLaarr,  Loo  dil  ■  ra- 
arranging   taxation    u              Dating    feudalism.      Mr     I 

conceives  that  it  Lewis  XVI.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 

iiuwlf  to  attain  those  two  most  prOMlBg  objc  U  of  BB1J 
desire,  cither  by  convoking  Iba  St.itcs-Genoral  or  by  the  sheer 
ise  of  bis  own  authority,  he  might   have  profoundly  modi- 
fied  th*    impending   change.     It   would    have    hern    n    n-form 
"'Head  of*  revolution. 

rUuMhai  fatal  error  was  the  weakness  of  the  king   in  ;il  awing 

lumacii 
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himself  to  be  over-per*u;n!"!  into  undertaking-  the  American 
WmTt  which  fur  tin*  6nH  time  mmlr  frtltcfc  fifinjMB  irremedi- 
able, besides  inoculating  tin*  i'n'inli  mind  with  American 
notions  of  freedom  and  of  government. 

A  third  blunder,  of  roUiss.il  magnitude,  was  the  reactionary 
deem  of  1 781,  wbich  excluded  nil  fc  roturicrs'  c\<n  from  the 
rnrtk  of  sulv-lieutni.iiii,  ami  provided  that  no  oflinr  i<u:l<|  attain 
the  rank  of  captain  unless  his  family  bad  been  noble  for  four 
generations.  The  effect  of  this  decree  in  dtsorguixlng  the 
.,  rendering  military  servire  unpopular,  and  making  the 
■old  Erected,  can  scarcely  be  om-cstiinatrd. 

these  distracting  clement*  in  the  political  system, 
Mr.  Lecky  adds  the  criminal  extravagance  of  Lalonnc  ojid  the 
financial  incapacity  of  Drienne  ;  and  though  DO  admits  that 
Lewis  XVL  and  Nocknr  wnw  Cu   raporior  to  the  average 

Dgl  and  minuter*,  still  lit:  OOOOUYm  tlwt  they  wholly 
lacked  the  trnnscendent  qualities  of  genius  and  statesmanship 
TvLich  the  crisis  of  the  time  required.  'The  I  td  tiou  of 
authority  were  completely  sapped.  Concessions,  which  at  an 
Hex  period  would  have  been  welromed  with  enthusiasm, 
Onjj  whetted  the  appetite  for  change  A  great  famine  occurring 
at  *  time  if  .:reot  political  excitement  iameiMely  strengthened 
the,  elemental  of  disorder.     'J  GC  of  Government    tottered 

and  fell,  and  all  BupOM  resounded  with  its  fall.' 

thus  examined,  however  imperii  •  ;l  ,  .  the  cause*,  both 
MnornJ  and  particular,  vbiotj  produced  the  French  Revolution, 
it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  spend  further  time  in  tracing 
it,  through  its  stormy  course,  to  its  tragical  consummation,  W  t 
IIC  dealing  with  a  work  which  purports  to  be,  not  a  lush 
France  CB  of  Bxrropo,  hot  of  England  ;  and  out  present  business 
is  not  so  much  to  investigate  ininutcl>  the  Conduct  oi  France 
:is  to  estimate  its  relation  t",  nnd  its  rlTrcl    DO,  the  thought 

,;   iini   action  of   Knglnnd.      We  have  already  seen  that 
Intellectual     unscttletneut    wbich     heralded     the      I 
Revolution  was  greatly  promoted  I.-,  the  study  of  those   KnglUh 

i<      -I      politics,    and    philosophy,    which    Vol 
return  to  France,  naturalized   among  his  countrymen.      Now  we 
shnll  sec  that  the  forces  thus  set  in  motion  reoctc.  sjwfji 

folly  on    tlir    iuri-rnal    system    of    ilie    rnnntry  fron    ssi 
i    .d    boefl    dcrifwL       Mr.    Lecky    is   guilty    of   no   exaggcratiM 
whesi    he  sa>s  that  the  French    Revolution    influenced    English 
v,  in  UM  latter  years  of  the  last  century,  more  y. 

i-n-nt;  that   it   gave   a  completely  new  direi 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  that  it  instantaneously  shattered  and 
rendered  ineffectual,  fur  a  whole  generation,  one  of  Urn  Una  #xtM 

parties 
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parties   in   1 1  -  [lined,  fox  a  like  petiod, 

the  character  ami  complexion  of  our  foreign  jwlioy. 

It  would  appear  tbnt  [\  mi  BOl  till  llir  rapture  of  the  Bastille 
that  the  tmUl  which  were  taking  pUrr  in  France  attracted  any 
general  or  lively  interest  in  Knglund.  The  strifes  of  poli 
parties  at  home,  tritr  king's  illness,  nmi  tin*  llllflloni  as  to  the 
Regency  which  it  necessitated,  engrossed  the  popular  t 
anil  wlint  little  internet  m  fall  in  foreign  affairs  was  directed 
much  more  to  tin*  possible  designs  of  Russia  than  to  the  actual 

!        ..... 

The  capture  of  the  Bastille,  however,  vrai  an  event  «o  Hart- 
ting  and  SO  rimrniitic,  that  it   inslantlv  ami   ferciblv  arrested  the 
in  of  Knglanil,  and  the  events   whil  h  immediately 
followed,  in  rapid  nnd  striking  succession,  intensified  and  sua- 
>!   the   excitement  and  the  interest.     Men   who  bad  been 

accustomcil    frrim    their    childhood    to    regard    the    monarchy   of 
France  as  the  trpe  of  a  powerJu ' .         |      udid,  and  nn  ends 
.,  taw  a  gteal  national    irroy  oonititotod  in  coin;. 
independence  i>f   the    Crown;   a  representative  body  eafflmilg 
absolute  power,  and  denting  the  kind's  ri^ht  Co  dissolve  it  :  the 
..  .1      ii  ■ .  i  H -.,  .i  i: .  iriumpb  lo  the  pi  |  ,r  ddizu> 

iipalit\  ;  the  srnrrmary  abolition  of  the  whole  Feudal  svatrm, 
which,  a  rear  before,  had  Rented  endowed  with  perpetual 
rigour;  an  to  a  of  Che  r^aeenuy  against  theu  tcralnrial 

itrants,   accompanied   hv   every   honor  of   pillage,    arson,   and 
I  shell  ;    tin-    hcnutiful  and   atatclj  flviu£    half- naked 

Era*    \„  :    Court,  amid    the    sjftngoier    of  her   sentinels   and 
Cratlemcn  off  her  household  ;  and  tin  King  himself  virtually  a 
prim-,  i    .;.    |    lace  i  rich,  up  to  thai   moment,  hv) 

sacmed  the  **k  frlj  1     iDCtOafJ  of  absolute  government. 

All    orrr    Kngland    these    events    produced    thcii     immediate 
md  natural  effect.      Enemies  of  reli  ibliihinent*   took 

caara^r  Groi  i  lb*  downfall  of  established   religion  in  France. 
Karaites  <ti  iconar  red  in  the  formal  and  public  degra* 

tKion  of  a  monarch.     Thoee  who  bed  lon>  .-  in 

<isie  of  piriinmenrriTv    reform    law,  With    glen,  their  prin- 
ciples carried  to  their  utmost  limits,  aud  expressed  in  the   most 
tafexuimiini-unir  tenia     a   the  Frew      Declaration  of  \l. 
ted  practically  applied   in  the  constitution  of  the  Sovereign 
ojoV  -;v  ulvocalee  of  republican  institutions  ; 

■wt  loi-ers  of  change  and  excitement ;  secret  ivtnpathissm  with 
^lewness  am  cc;  sedentary  theorist* i  reckless  adveu- 

*.um-.   and   local   bus;  bodies   associated    ihenuelvef    b   the 
endeavour  to  popularize   the   French   Revolution  in    1 
u*l  wiianuBe  the  English  mind  with  congenial  sentiment*. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  the  movement  unfurnished  with  Ira-Jen  of  grea 
mark.  'Vise  I)ul»r  of  Norfolk  ud  the  Duke  of  Rkfaa 
Lord  Lansdotrne  and  Lord  Stanhope,  held  language  about  the 
sovcrrijrnty  of  the  people,  and  broached  theories  of  [Tail 
Scffrage,  And  e\pret««ed  a  s_\mpa:hv  with  Kepuhliran  principle*, 
such  as  filled  the  rcretcnt  and  orderly  mind  ol  Mr.  Burke  with 
astonishment  and  misgiving.  In  Dr.  Prie*tley  id-  Heiolu'.iooary 
party  liad  nn  eminent  man  of  science,  and  a  polemical  writer  of 
great    power*  ;    Dr.    Price   w.is   a    rhetor  MftJT    cause 

Would  hare  gUdly  enlisted  as  its  champion.  The  Revolution 
Society,  founded  tn  oomoiesnorale  ll  iture  of  Use 

Corresponded  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  and  proffered 
its  alliance  in  a  Rom  fatfaouj  Compact  which  was  to  embrace 
all  Karons. 

Amidst  all  this  hurly-burly  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  a  stately  and 
metre       Probably  lie?    fOTfawll   hi*  opportunity  in   tbf 
hopeless  disruption  of  hit  opponent*.     That  disruption  was  not 
Ion*  delayed. 

On  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  Mr.  Fox  exclaimed,  '  How 
much  the  ete*tr»t  event  it  is  that  cur  happened  in  the  .• 
And  how  much  the  beit  !*  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Burke  wrote 
thus  to  an  intimate  friend: — *  The  old  Parisian  ferocity  Ls> 
hroken  nut  in  ft  shocking  manner.  It  it  true  that  this  may  m 
no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion  ;  it'  so,  no  indication  can  be 
taken    from    il  ;    hut    if  it    should    be  character  ratlirr   limn 

It  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  bare  ■ 
strong  band  like  that  of  their  fanner  masters  to  coerce  them. 
The  contract  thai  displayed  between  the  judgments  of  the  two 
great  Whigs  was  rapidly  ami  continuously  heightened,  Ml 
threw  himself  into  the  Revolutionary  cause  witli  .ill  the  ardoui 
Which  he  had  ditplaied  in  the  cause  ol  Arm  iie;»i  lodcpend 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  with  chartoteristic  rehe- 
tbe  i  r.  t    i  a .:.  inptt  to  build  up  a  theoretical  Conatil 

■  i  una  'I  tradition,  history,  and  authority  ;  and  erexj  frcsb 
act   of  cruelty   and  oppression  which  accompanied   the  process 

d  in  him  thai  inmcndous  indignation  again»i  riolcnOBtfiP 
Injustice  ol  whli  b  W'nrrcn  Mattings  bad  learned,  by  stern  expe- 
rience, tht  intensity  and  the  volume. 

Aa  far  as  can  1><   judged,  the  country  wns  with  Mr.  Burkr. 
The  ejearago  between  the  two  sections  La  the  Whig  part;  boo*M 
deeper.    Tin-  'Reflections  on  the  French  Revolatxoo,'  and 
the4  Appeal    firom   the   New    to  the   Old  Whips,'  express) 

lage  as  eloquent  .is  h.i-  ni;i  proceeded  liomlhc  liumaii  pen. 
tha  dim  amrehetubBI  with  which  the  spectacle  of  the  Revo- 
lution filled  tic  author's  receptive  and  impassioned  mind  ;  and 

describe! 
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Ifat  diTllMlj  -given  defence  a^riiiut  similar  perils, 
h,  as  he  conceived,  Kngland  pOMWOOd  in  the  balanced, 
cred, and  complicated  order  i>f  hcrimmrmori.il  Constttui 
\r  extr*ordi:i>n  \  nWOOTOfli  of  imagination,  of  illustration,  of 
icnce,  of  learning,  and  of  argument,  irbich  these  works 
.  u':'**'  !^«  "i  u  once  an  unprecedented  popularity 
in  almost  miraculous  influence.  They  profoundly  modified 
ic  opinion  at  home  and  ulmuid,  in  a  rill  i  :iun  EOOtt  iin- 
irable  to  the  Revolution.  Of  necessity  tbey  intensified  the 
rncaa  and  dlso  od    lb   Whig  partj.     The  Duke  of 

land,  Lord  FStawiJliam,  tho  Doka  of  Dofonthii*-.  Load 
lisii,  and  Sir  Ocorgc  Llliot,  adhered  to  Mr.  Burke. 
Pox  at  stood v  opposed  him,  sad  wst  nBlnfoOT swj  bj 
cj»,  Erskinc,  and  GfOJ.  The  pathetic  issue  of  the  dispute, 
foruial  renunciation  of  Mr.  Foil  friendship,  baa 
I  ita  place  among  those  historic  partinga  of  friends  which 
odified  tbc  course  of  human  KXOOtJi 

necotiofl  of  thi  King  wnt  followed  by  an  astonishing 
t  oi  Kiijjlish  feeling,  NoTCTf  MY!  Ml  Lo<  I»n.  »incc  the 
14-rr  ol  St.  Bnftbolcmew,  Iwid  Ul  event  in  a  foreign  country 
*o  violent  a  sensation  here.  The  theatres  were  closed, 
whole  population  wnro  mourning.  The  streets  rang  with 
aj,  '  War  with  France.'  The  very  pulpits  re-echoed  the 
nous.  Mi.  I'ox  liiiuvlf  WM  constrained  to  declare  to  the 
>ra  of  Westminster  that  there  was  no  one,  outside  France, 
'did  ii  >  'i  Mdcr  this  sad  catastrophe  as  a  most  revolting 
f  cruelty  and  injusr 

it  it  was  too  late.     The  horror  and  indignation  of  England 

not  to  bo  allayed  by  lootbiDg  sradfl  oi  deeop 

popular  leaders,  who  had  :ippluided  all  the  earlier  stages 

M  tremendous  drama,  though  they  wept  at  its  tragic  culmi- 

n.      The   warlike   Iplril    of   the  race   was   aroused,      i  \o 

with   the   Regicides,'   vtas  the   utterance  of  tbc  national 


: 


r.  Pitt  clearly  discerned  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
ipflv  g>ve  oflocfl  to  it.  On  the  24th  of  January  he  dismissed 
irelin.  who  hod  informally  represented  the  Kcvoluti"'- 
•rn  merit  in  London.  On  the  roth,  Parliament  was  Asked  in 
•1  message,  to  sanction  an  immediate  augmentation  oi  the 
t  and  military  forces.      Cbauvdin'a  return   to  P  im- 

atel)  d,  on  the  lit  of  February,  by  tho  declaration  of 

igainsttlir  Kins; of  England.  The  great  struggle  had  begun. 
r.  Lecky't  study  "I  too  cJrcunMUnoei  preceding  and  at- 
ng  tbc  outbreak  of  the  French  war  is  chielly  noticeable  for 

important  and  candid  retrnctation. 
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In  an  Miliar  work  Mr.  Lecky  had  united  himself  with  that 
Urge  nnd  important  school  of  historical  thinkers  which,  in- 
cluding In  fa  ranks  Buckle  and  Cobdcn,  agreed  in  thro* 
whole  responsibility  lor  the  war  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  treat  it  as 
essentially  a  war  undertaken  in  tin.'  interest  a  ul  u 
against  KevoIutionnr\  anil  Republican  institutions.  Mr.  Gold* 
win  Smith  consider*  that  Mi.  PStt  yielded,  contraj  to  bis 
Letter  judgment,  to  tsM  pNHDII  of  his  ptftj  A  msl  liriag 
■talesman  ha*  absolved  Mr.  Pitt  Gram  blame,  and  charged  the 
ultimate  responsibility  mi  the  dominant  genius  of  Mr.  Burke. 
*  Pitt  could  not  have  resisted  him."  In  our  judgment  tlicre  u 
110  snffirricnt  ground  fur  attributing  to  thfli  personality  of  the 
great  orator  this  parairnuin:  influence  over  the  actions  of  the 
great  Minister.  Hut.  boon.]  - 1  n -^r n»n.  Mi.  Burke's  magical 
power  of  exciting  the  alarms,  the  pnssions,  and  tho  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  went  far  to  create  th.ut  popular  enthusiasm 
uliii  :i    liiilod    1 1 **•    rommenromnnt    of  hoatili'  sustained 

them  to  their  close.     This  view  is  still  held  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and 
he    lw    i  vi-s  ili.-i!    Mr.  Burke    eoiisistentfy  and    strongly    urged  OB 
Mr.  Pitt  Mi--  tints  of  undertaking  a  war  against  tb<    Kcvcluti 
but  tlmt  Mr.  Pitt  steadily  resisted  the  counsel. 

It  is  here  that  our  authors  change  o  noes  apparent, 

DOWi  inMi-.ul  of  bearing1  Mr.  Pitt  blamed  foi  iftlQ  *ar,  *c 
arc  told  that  *  i f  is  certain  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  peace  wil  ;'    that  from 

the   outbreak    of    thl     Revolution    till    the     King's   death.   If 
pointedly  abstained  from  interference  in  the  internal   con- 
of   France,  and   tlmt   In-  newi    favoured,  directly  or   indir.  . 
the  attacks  of  Austria  nnd  Prussia. 

Mr.  Lecky  root  still  further,  and,  not  content  with  main- 
taining that  Mr.  Pitt  only  yielded  I  ,-,it>,  nod 
acted  against  his  own  predilections,  in  beginning  lioslil 
hr«  assert*  that  the  origin  of  tin-  war  i%  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
excesses  of  the  Kcvolutionan  Government,  but  in  causes  much 
ior  in  ihiir,  and  quite  different  in  <  Few  pagss, 
ho  says,  of  English  history  have  been  more  grossly  or  nais- 
chirvnusly  misrepresented  than  that  which  records  the  outbreak 
ul  tin  I'rcncli  vtar.  The  provocations  offered  by  the  B 
lotUMUn  GoTtnmeBl  were  gross  and  frequent.  But,  wcoriiing 
to  Mr.  LeoltJ,  there  never  would  have  sufficed  to  mosi 
and  Lord  Grenvrlle  from  their  fixed  poll*  .real 
causes  ol  the  war  are  to  be  found  in  the  violation  by  France  of 
relating  to  the  Scheldt;  ID  th<  i  (it  intention  01 
the  French  to  annex  the  Balgic  provinces  ;  and  in  the  apparent 
determination  of  the   Revolutionary  leaders  to  invade   Holland 

and 
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row  the  Dutch  Government.  These,  s*>*  Mr.  Lei  lyr, 
►re  the  real  grounds  of  the  French  war,  and  they  • 
nunds  which,  in  his  judgment,  amply  justified  it.  H< 
inks  lint  tin!  only  policy  hy  which  a  collision  could  fa 
*n  avoided  would  have  been  a  policy,  not  ol  neutrality. 
it  nf  Retire  i/mpatbj  with  tin-  (UrrolotioiL  Sect)  i  poUcy( 
tolerable  alike  to  the  English  Court,  Um  Mmi-trr  hirnamf 
id    tic        f  ■    i  [nous,   would    also    have    outraged    the 

ihlic  conscience  oi   England,  tad  placed  Lta  author  iii  rio 

itagonism   to    public   opinion.      Nor   is   it   likely   that,   even 

en,  in  the  genera:   .,..!.,:,   .1    I  BTOpe,  EoglaJU  could  ha ve 

caped  a  war,  though  sin*  lajghl  h«\vi    [*0  ighl  with  other  enemies 

cane.     War,  then,  hail  become    inevitable,  fa 

ttsont  with  which  the  BJBtdl  "1    Lewis    XVI.  had  no  OOQetfOj 

li'l    Mr.   Pitt   onll     (V.iilr.l    KidiM-It    nf    the  gem-mi    QOVTOI    .mil 
idignatioii  which   that  murder  evoked,  in   order  that  he  Bai| 

f  lilies    rapported   hy  a  strong  hurst  of  popular 

liag  N    f!:ing  can   he  more  crTtain  than  that   neither  the 

tftu  hong,  nor  any  other  change  in  the  internal 
ro»wuuH-iit  .it'  Franco,  oonld  have  [ndacad  bin  to  oonDMoci 
tj  bat  when,  lor  other  rcasona,  it  had  become  unavoidable,  he 
»atural!>  sougbi  Ui  Baity  with  him  the  moral  forces  of  iiidigua- 
lOB  and  enthubintm  which  might  contribute  to  its  success.' 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  war  in   17tt  constitutes  a  new 

rtirtiag-potat     in     tin.-     political     history    of    England.     El 

liib  parties  entered  into  new    ombiDsUoos.     BnriJafi   pel 

Warned   a   new  complexion.     The   imperial  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt 

Osrataincd    Ltl    Meefideacji    but    the   drift    of   his   policy  was 

Hftindy  changed.      All  tin-  achOIBOl  ol  I'aili.uuentar},  financial, 

wd  commercial  reform  with  which,   in   our  earlier  pages,  we 

nvoaoeo  blu  engaged,  made  wa^  for    the  staTA  BSptuMBtl  ol    i 

I  bister  fighting  for   his    life  against    revolution   abroad,  on-l 

ces  at  home  irhioh  tended  in  the  revolutionary  dire*  I 

ongh,  as  we  have  already  -rrn,  the  general  drift  of  popular 

was  opposed  t<i   the    i'umli    Involution  in  its  earlier 

a,  and   was  stirred   into   more   vehement    hostility   In     til 

COasanmacioa  ;  still   il  ,    progress   <>\    tin-  war  was  attended  by 

equenccs    which    considerably   modified    public 

in,   and   tended   to  con  ilility    into   passive   accjui- 

=**««■,  and  acquiescence  into  active  vnnpiith'.       Vmong  these 

bing    -  I -menu    were    the    immense   increase  of  national 

KroVns  ;   the  sudden  agglomeration  of  population  in  inano 

Uring   towns   which   were   called    into   bring   by   the  war  ;   the 

tag   difficulties   in    Ireland,   where    revolutionary   theories 

mud  ready  learners;   the  absolud    :)>    i  I'inuiciU  of  all  attempts 
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At  social   and   political   reform  ;   the  dogged   determination 

icmc.l}  no  -tu  vmm  i    however  patent,  and  to  correct  no  al 

hmvever  indefensible. 

The   wise    and    Iriiijnrit  ■    reforms    for  which    the  times 

ripe,  ami    which   tin-  liberal    toryisra  of   Mr,    Pitt,   com 
with    the   conservative   whipgery    of    Mr.    Burlcc,   nii«ht    hare 
easily  and  safely  procured,  were  not  only  suspended  but   finally 
;il.irnlonr<l   under    the  Influence   of   nn   insane   reaction.      The 
besotted    resistance    to    all    change    stimulated    the  desire   fc* 

It.  PliyVir.ll     llUtMKS       I'lHOjM'IMtlll     Willi      |HlHtJCal        lll.i 

produce  a  state  of  popular  disaffection  such  as  the  whole  pre- 
ceding century  had  neser  seen.  The  severest  measures  v( 
coercion  and  repression  only,  and  scarcely,  restrained  lh< 
effected  classes  from  open  and  desperate  insurrection,  and  thirty 
years  of  this  oxjH'rieiuv  l»n>nglit  Kn  gland  10  the  verge  of  s 
civil  cotiutrophe. 

Nor,  if  such  is  the  InipUtU  verdict  upon  the  political 
sagacity  of  the  itarty  which  so  long  monopolised  the  offices  of 
State,  can  ilie  student  of  the  French  war  claim  u  more  Ke.V0Q> 
able  judgment  (faff  the  men  who  opposed  it.  Patriotism  wa* 
sacrificed,  not  for  the  first  or  the  U»i  lime,  to  party.  The 
OJ  I'rance  concerned  the  Opposition  more  than  the  safety  of 
England.  The  humiliation  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  more  cberisboJ 
r  rhan  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  It  is  difficult,  hv  nnv  '•ffi-rt 
of  the  imagination,  to  conceive  the  halm  ot  mind  which  lei 
Mr.  I'--,  i  i  Biclaiiiij  '  The  triumph  of  the  French  ( i 
OVtfl  tlii"  Eogluh  does,  in  fact,  afford  mo  a  degree  of  plfM 
nrhicn  it  is  wry  difficult  to  disguise.'  But,  difficult  though 
is  to  ci  in.  n< ,  tin's  seems  to  have   been,  if  not   the.  mineral, 

i  1 1   mtc  the  prevalent  temper  of  VVhiggcry  during  thr 

<striig-^)e>  with  K»- publican  and  Imperial  France 
Sin -h  being  the  caac,  the  keenest  pnrtixan  can  scarcely  wood* 

and   ili  -  DrdlDUj   patriot  tan  certainly  nut  rrgTet,   that  clurii 
thil  period  VVhiggery  fell  into  a  condition  of  popular  disfai 
.mil    politic*]   decrepitude,    which    lotted    till  a  generation 
worthier  leaders,  animated  by  nohler  aims,  revived   the  ancii 
traditions  of  their  party,  and  recalled  it  to  its  proper  fun 

The    twenty- fourth   nnd   twenty-fifth  chapters  of   Ml 
History  are  devoted  to  a  most  valuable,  interesting,  and 
able  studv  *<i  bub  history  between  the  veer*  17S2  end  ' 

1  o  this  portion  of  Mr.  Lccky's  work  we  purpoec  to  return  in 
future  number. 
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A*in/?i/of?t  mith  Foreign  Countries  and  BritM  Possesions  Jot 

Ok  Year  lbo.'>.      London,  lotf6. 
.   Atreunt*  relating  to   the  Truth   tmd  Navigation  of  the  United 

Kingdom  for  tacA    .','  ■  ,,.,,    t\,     Year   IbtSlJ.     London, 

1886. 

The   Early   Maturity  of  Live   Stock.     By   Henry   Evcrsucd. 

London 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Gnat   JSrituin  for  lo8o\     London, 

ISM, 

■  r/  Abstract  for  tf«   UmUd  States  for  IKS*;.      Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office,  188*. 

Vaxtyation  of  r<V  Th-iuiufoa  *f  Canada  for  the 
it  Year  crated  'M)th  June,  I#St>.  Ottawa:  Customs  I)e- 
■m  Mit,  1886. 

N    lie  April  number  uf  this  Review  a  mass  of  evidence  from 
[pal  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world  was 
'.-:  to  throw  light  DpOD   the  question,  whether  then- 
ICG  of  wheat-growers  in   this  country  being  able  lo 
A£»init   the  competition    to  which   thev   arc,  and  arc 
likely  to  be,  subjected.      In  the  present  article  a  similar  invrs- 
1:1  will  l>e  attempted  in  relation  to  the  production  oi  meat, 

Until  about  four  yean  ago,  the  cattle-farmer*  of  this  country 
M  for  a  long  time  been  in  *  generally  flourishing  condition, 
Csaegh  subjected  to  occasional  Insane  from  cattle  disease. 
Breeding  undoubtedly  paid  well  during'  the  ten  years  ending 
*kh  1883,  and,  if  high  prlcM  meanl  laiiifactory  nroats,  tha 
^tuning  at  cattle  and  sheep  was  also  remunerative.  Whether, 
Wacver,  hi  fell  prices  da  mean  ratiefactorj  profiti  baa  always 
been  a  difficult  question  to  oocaoec  few  farmers  keen 

iict   |  of   tbeir   business.      It   was    a   common  remark 

VBoatg  farmer*  dim  riod  in  qnasliotl  that  tin   I  Ighfl  thing 

t»00  <  raring  to  some  extent,  and  to  produce 

Beat  on  a  larger  scale;  but  when  those  who  made  that  state* 
s*at  were  pressed  to  give  reasons  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
Jeace  for  thrii  I  id,  their  replies   wen:  almost  iu\uiinl>!\ 

uittatisjactorv.     Lean  cattle  and  sheep  were  high  in  price,  com- 
pel |iouad  than  was  obtained  for  the  > 
i>  when  fat,  so  that  the   value  of  the  increase  in    weight 
••aW  not  all  be  set  against  the  cost  of  fattening.     The  hi 
»*s  general  led  if  the  animals  paM  him  well  fur  thn  root 

■»  other  green  crop  consumed,  and,  it  he  was  also  repaid   b*JJ 
eoBCakeor  othei  purchased  hnnl» heCOfltfctonw] 
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had  dOM etreptionallv  MIL      If  atl'etl  tO  show  hi«  arrml 
be  would  point  U)  In*   manure-heap  or   hi*   sheep  folded 
thai  proving  that, although  lie  declared  that  cora-production  di 
ii< it  pay  and  meat-production,  did,  be   in  reality   looked   for  hit 
o  iocxoaaed  crop*  pro  ■anorc.   Of  course, 

OH  ilioso  rare  pastures  which  will  fattca  cattle  without,  or  with 
hit  little,  extraneous  food,  the  ease  was  different,  and  the 
snmmr  T-feeding  of  sheep  in  the  fields,  on  clover  or  some,  otter 
j^cen  crop,  was  often  remunerative.  Occasionally,  too,  when 
fttoM  ia!tli-  MR  DMgl  i  Oil  livi.nraUe  term*,  a  dtn-et  profit 
was  made  bj  fatte n  ■  in  stall*  or  \ardt,  after  charging  all 

their  food  and  attendance.  Rn:  this  was  exception  d.  UUL  a* 
a  general  rule,  it  may  tafelr  he  «td  that  ine.at  production, 
apart  from  breeding,  was   fuA  direct],)  "•   10   tbe   ten 

Man  of  high  price*  referred  to,  though  it  was  profitable  in  con* 
junction  with  corn-growing  until  the  prices  of  com  came  down 
too  low. 

BtfiM  the  end  ol   1888  the  value  of  cattle  ami  sheep  bad  been 

declining  until  the  autumn  oflastjeftJ   whtm 

wool  led   to   a  partial   recovery  in  trie  value  of  sbecp.     Tbe  fall 

affected  lean  stock  wore  seriously  than  tat  aiiimals,  ami  breeder* 

Moovdioglj  had  ihaii  lull  share  of  bad  fortune,     tad— 

a  question  whether  thoa  vrcrc  nol  ibe  nnlj  inflcrers,  as  gi 

pure  and  sitnpli*  bought  their  stores  at  low  prices,  while  feeding* 

stuffs  were  extremely  cheap.      Hut  we  scarcely  need  to  say  last 

there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  n  sharp  dividing  line   between   breeder* 

gttffiem  moil  breeders,  except   in  Ireland  and  tbe  hill  di»- 

nd,  -ind  dairy  fanner*  win-  mJI  aoung 

calves,   being  also   engaged    in    fattening.       Consequent! 

in  HOI  Ltj  «i|  itOck>luMpen  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the 

fall  in   price*,   though   lots,  we    believe,    exeppt   in   thn   parelj 

breeding  districts,  than  i*  mmm«ml>    Mippi»ved,      In  short,  ire 

:»re  oi  opinion  thnt  those,  who  contrast  the  recent  bad  times  fa 

stork  keepers  with  the  supposed  good   time*  platYlOBI  to  1W4> 

exaggerate  alike  the  pains  of  the  earlier  period  ami  the  ]<is$fa«*r 

tbe  Inter  onn.       It  is  to  h<   borne    n  mind  that  rents  and  wants, 

as  well  as  the  prices  of  purcbaaesJ   reeding-awfts,    bare  fallen 

since  tbo  end  of  1883,  while  the  ootnpnmthraly  new  practice  o\ 

making  cattle  and  sheep  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  early  ogeb** 

been  getting  more  and  mon-  common.      Losses  from  cattle  ds* 

rate,  *.;nin,   hajva   bean   fewer    since    the    Contagions    Di**** 

(Animal (i  Act  of  iHKfl  wan  DaMed      ThoS  tbe  DOM  of  producing 

:    in    tins    country    ha*     undoubtedly     been    reduce* 
suflitienlly  to  make?  up  fat  the  fall  in  the  mine  of  lean  stock* 
Urrdefs  who  sell   store  cattle,  sheep,  «,r  lambs,  but  enough,  ** 

belie** 
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balxsrre.  to  render  fcattftriing  as  profitable,  or  as  little  unprofit- 
able, *s  during  the  decade  of  high  prions.  We  hare  B6l  included 
pi|TS  b  'of  values  before  and  since  tbfl  end  of  1883, 

because  tin-  prices  of  (huso  animals  lnvc  fluctuated  greatly  in 
both  periods,  though  they  were  lower  than  utui!  in  188-1 
1885.  The  advantage  of  cheap  fccding-itufl,  however,  has  been 
greater  in  the  rattening  ol  |>ikr,«  thin  in  thai  of  rattle  or  sheep, 
because  they  are  exten*ivel\  fed  on  corn.  Just  now  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  ni^s  pa)'  well  for  breeding  and  fattening,  if 
the  requirement*  <i:  bacOfl     liters  are  met. 

Ding  CO  detail*  od  pTlCM,  iln-  latent  ofifl  Ul  jtrtJUJM  lake 
■tonl*  U>  the  end  of  1885,  During  the  decide  ending  with 
1883  the  im-nn  annunl  price  of  beef  of  medium  quality  in  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  varied  from  4*.  1 1st  ID  .rM.  ?W.  per 
8  lb.,  but  was  below  5*\  Arf.  in  onlv  two  yearn  out  of  the  ten. 
In  1884  it  was  5*.  4d.x  in  1885,4*  ftdLj  and  Cm  1886  the 
average  will  cotne  out  lowest  of  nil.  During  the  ten  year*  the 
average  yearly  price  of  medium  mutton  ranged  from  &*.  bd.  to 
fir.  <W.  per  K  Il»,  the  rntfiiininn  being  euepfl  ttsl,  and  foreign 
sheep     be]  uded,      In    only    three   years  was   the 

tnd*r  I   .  In    L884  it  was  5c   IM.  |  in  18o"5f  5*.  tal|  and 

in  1*  probabl>  pr>iv>   t«.  h.-ive  been  a  litllo  lower  thfl 

The  price  of  pork  of  second  qunlit  v  varied  from  4x.  4tt.  to 

to  the  end  ol  1883,     In  1881  it  twift  lei  j   in  1885, 

LOd  ■  aid  for  1888  the  mean  jndco  v/ill  const o«t  s\  kulobtloiv 

that  of  the  previous  year.     No  approach  to  complete  records  of 

the  prices  of  lean  stock  are  available,  the  best  being  (husc  gl 

■■!  in  Thorn's  *n<l  Pordoa'i  AlQOamekt.     According  to 
i.     .in ■!>  i .i  -,  ttro-year-old  cattle  sold  nt  from   y/.  to  18i 
each,  as  the  extreme  prices,  during  the  ten  tears  Ondli 
1883,  in  which  year  the  prices  (rum  11/.  to  \HL     In 

,  n  full  to  &i,  m  the  minimum  rand  ltV.  .'.<.  is  the 
maximum  ;  in  1885  the  range  was  Irom  11  t<»  13/.  ;  and  in  !>*8ti 
itwras  51  10/.  i  L.uii In.  which  n«  n   24  a.  In  Stft  in  1885, 

and  hrul  be*n  nearly  as  deaf  in  most  of  the  previous  nine  y 

I*,   in    1984,   and   sold  at  18*.  to  Aft  in 

.  ami  .it  18*.  to  42*.  84  in   1886      Wether  shrep  of  semnd 

quality,  after  falling  from  87.  6*    *•>   1888  and  St    U  s3  to 

in  1884,  recovered  in  value  to  2/.  16*.  in    L886 1  and 

fate  was  a  corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  COM  ot  ewe*.  The 
iir.all  rise  in  in  j  I  [i  4  wool  which  began  in  the  curly  autumn 
loatd  an  advance  in  the  values  of  atom  sheep,  which 
was  not  proportionately  gniued  in  the  case  of  fat  sheep.  Of  the 
price  pigs  thur*    aro    no    tabulated    rOOOfdl       At    the 

Hinningtiaai    Shor thorn   Show  and  Silc   the   average  price   of 

oenrt 
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cowi  over  three  years  M  was  .%!/.  10*.  in  1877,  8?i  Tu.  in 
18K4,  and  25/.  5s.  in  1S>7.  For  heifers  over  two  and  under 
ifaTM  yrars,  the  averages  iu  the  same  order  were  114.. 
35/.  [fa,  and  'J\U.  &*,  ;  Fo«  heifers  own*  on*  y»ar  and  not  over 
two  jenn,  UK  18a,  921  S*,  and  28/.  14#".  Either  ISftSoi 
1**1  was  the  year  of  the  highest  average  for  each  class  line* 
1887. 

It  is  s  fact  requiring  explanation,  that  the  fall  in  the  values 
of  cattle  and  beef  dm  been  contemporaneous  with  a  decline  in 
the  import*.  ;i*  wil  fnmi    ih*  table  giim    bslov,      It    i« 

true  that  the  fall  bss  also  been  ruuvmponuieous  with  an  increase 
in  the  numhrr  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  increase 
is  not  sutlii  i'-nt  to  account  tor  the  fall  in  pricei.     The  anomaly 

red   10   'Iocs   uut   pCftaia   U>   dw  cue  of  sheep  and  on 
which,  taken  together,  have  been  Imported  in   InCWMJDjr  -.pun* 
lilies  since  lb8^  ;   hut  it  docs  tfl  small  decree  apply  to  pigs  and 
pork,  which,  in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  bacon 
anil  barns,  have  come  to  us  in  diminished   rpinntity    tor   the    last 

1 1  !:»•(•   -vi-.'iM,    :is  (  n  input  rd    K itfa    '  lir   .«■. .  r  .1-r  lol     |  l.r    01  -■'.  i  |  >u  |  J0V<  i, 

years. 

The  table  00  page  II  shows  the  number  of  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
pips  in  the  United  Kingdom,  sad  the*  import  of  the  same,  alive 
and  dead,  for  each  of  tin-  tin  TOUi  ending  with  1866. 

It   was   not   until  1882  that  the  trade  in  foreign  mutton  from 

Austral**!. t    brtfuli    in    i\inic*t,    iitnl     it    w.i*     not    till     thfM 

Inter  that  I  ri  tmtions  were  considerably  swollen  br  supplies 

firofll  the  River  I'Jato.  The  imports  ol  tmmti,  potted,  and 
uucimmrratrd  meat  in-  mil  iucluiled  in  Lb*  uiilr.  POCBttW  thrrr 
are  no  means  of  differentiating  this  portion  of  tlie  supply.  The 
nmntltlnti  howerex,  have  not  varied  veiv  great]?,  compering 
those  of  the  later  and  earlier  years  of  the  pcri<wl  ;  amounting  to 
178(668  cwt.  for  the  last  year  of  the  ten,  against  555,535  cwt 
for  the  first. 

For  1886,  as  compared  with  1HS7,  there  was  an  increase  in 
hntli  (lie  hmiir  :itnl  liiieigu  meat  supply,  and  that  to  an  extent 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  increase  in  tho  popu- 
lation. 

Taking  the  official  statist  ict  of  live  stock  in  the  United  K 
don,  UO  I  In-  imports  of  live  and  dead  meal  for  1  *77,  Sir  J 
Caird  estimated   the  total   meat  supply   at  80,600,000  owl.      It 
ih  iinu;;|  to  that  *5  jxt  OOOt  of  the  cattle  in   the  countn, 

•10  per  rent,  of   the  sheep,  and    1  1 1?  per  cent,   of   i  iftf  of 

Figs    enumerated,    come    into    consumption    within    tin 
Tobftblj   tin'  |i;o[Kiitioii5  of  cattle  and  sheep  sent  to  the  butcher 
are  now   a  bo  re  these  estimntes,  in  consequence  ol  tin-  progress 
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[made  ir.  promoting  early  ronturity ;  but  as  the  weight  per  bead 
in  decreased  for  the  mum  reason,  the  calculation  ti  nol  appn    i- 

ably  affected.     On  this  basit,  for  l*o5,  Major  Craig  i«\  taking 

tin-      ulfiil.il       ff.'-if  ih-il     t\,r     :mI.i1      supply     nfllOIIir     Hill 

:n  merit  at  3i>,460,000  cwts.,  or  almost  exactly  one  hundred- 
weight per  Lead  of  the   population.      The  total  for  188€  COSM 
«:   less  than  that   fot   1989]  the  home  and  foreign   supplj 
having  both  been  a  little  smaller. 

The  figure*  I.  i   I  periods,  including  the  population  at 

the  middle  of  each  year,  stand  thus:  — 


Uomc  Sujiply. 

if*  j. 

Ttui. 

mm 

1877 

i*t 

30.800 

IStt 

s7ttao>m 

i  \oon 

96,831.119 

088*000 

■    ' 

7    US 

In  1^77,  according  to  Sir  James  Caird,  the  consumption  of 
ment  par  bead  of  Km  population  was  lOfl  lb.  |kt  annum ;  by 
ISS5    it   appears  to  tun  tatd   10    !l2lli. ;  laid  in  1886  It 

had  fiillrn  In  :i  fraction  «iv  i*i  1  ( >i>  lb.  The  increase  in  enmump- 
tion  between  1 JS7 7  and  188J>  was  to  be  expected,  as  bread  bad 
become  very  cheap  at  tin.  Uttefl  period,  thus  allowing  wage- 
earners  a  wider  margin  for  luxuries,  ami  simultaneously  meat 
dan  fallen  in  price,  foreign  mutton  especially  being  obtain- 
able jit  vi  1 1  cheap  rataa  Id  the  large  towns.  In  1888  '1" 
general  depression,  the  lowering  of  wages  in  some  coses, and  the 
belt  of  coustaiii  employment  in  others,  appear  to  hate  diiniu- 
Labed  I ;"%  danasd  for  mi»at,  and,  price*  hating  again  fallm,  the 
supply  from  foreign  countries  fell  off  slightly,  instead  of  in- 
mg.  The  tmall  redaction  in  the  home  supply  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  decrease  in  tl  •    OUXftbef  of  tbeep  in  the  COUB 

The    proportion   of  the    foreign   to    the   total    supply    of  meat 

increased  from  80§7  pat  ■••lit.  En  1877  to:  9  pi  i  caul  b  1885* 
and  to  iSr»"4  percent,  in  1886m  The  increase*!  proportion  is  not 
a  large  one   for  ten  years,  considering  the  great  ellorts  made  by] 

igu  countries  to  supply  our  niokrlv      Dealing  in  uniid  th 
fad,  that  the  foreign   total    inclodaa   all   the   bacon,   bams, 
tinned  and  otherwise  preserrcd  meats  which  are  reccired,  t 
is  some  latitfaction  in   the  OOOaldaTatioPi  Ittal  BMfB  st 

supply   the  country  with  about  i In.  <-- fourth*  of  the  meat  co 
sumed.     When  American  cattle  and  lierf  first  began  t" 
large  quantities,  and  again  when  the  Australian  traffic  in  fro 

RIU 
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itUin  was  started,  it  was  pmlldcd  thai  home-producer*  would 

Wl— ftily  <lii   g  i   out   of  the  Competition.     Instead  of  such  a 

result  In  t   to   pnvv  be  seen   from   I  be 

<  <  given  above  thai  British  and   Irish  breeders  and  gratier* 

Ipplied    DDOf  •<>    million*    af&eil   fellow-countrymen 

with  meat  in  ISM  in  excess  of  the  number  supplied  by  them 

ten  years  before. 

It  is  impost  inj  approach  ti»  pnelitoiii  the 

cost  of  producing  any  kind  of  meat  in  this  country,  because  it 
varies  with  the  prices  of  Iran-stock  and  purch.itr-d  feeding-stuffs, 

tb*  rent  nt*  i.uni.  tin-  wages  of  workman,  and  the  proanai  al 
reeding-crops  grown  on  the.  farm.  If  In  toOT  ^cncrsdly  kwpl 
aocwata  niT.nMit*  of  tfu  doii   d  p  n  ii  lea,  it  would  be  possible 

.    i  »>,'C«  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ; 

but,  as   it    is.  very  few  ineb  ICOUtlUtS   have   brrn   published,  and 

those  which  bare  appeared  have  seldom  been  given  in  sufficient 

It  has  been  i <i[iiiriini!\   cwti  mated  thai  I  ritlsfa  farmers 

con   produce  beef  and   mutton  without  Lois  at  Wtl.  a  pound,  and 

verage  has  not  been  as  low  its  that  in  recent  times,  t  iking 

ibs*  wholesale  prices  of  all  qualities  into  account-     Indeed,  tJio 

minimum  annual  price   (sinking  the  offal)  at  the  Metropolitan 

Cattle    M  .       t        last  ten  yam   haf  only  twice   been 

fcclow  'W,    per   pound    fur    beef,  rind    im(   once  for   mutton.      No 

doubt  many  producers  obtain  less  than  tin-  average?  I -nndi in  quo- 

liora  it  a  euffi'i    -:  nargifl  to  allow  lor  tin  profits 

i  ilers  and  rail  expenses*  on  the  rattle,  *t ill  laavina  it  safa  to 

Say  that  beef  and  mutton  bar*  not  returned  less  than  6ff«a  pavtld 

is   .1  Brbolfl   in  ani   uT.m  ;,.**r,  while  the  average, 

until  quite   recent] J,    has   DJ  mo    nearer   It/,   or  7Jrf.   for 

beef,  and    eVi*.    or   IV.    for   mutton.      To*   fall    in    prices  since 

!\    Intimated,   has  bean  to  a  great  extent  snet  hy 

tbe  cheapness   of  fecding-stafla,   and    by   the  cheapness  ol  Icon 

stock  tOD|  as  far  as  the  mere  fattening  is  OQBOarDBfL 

tn  I'V  Sir  J.  Ii.  Lawes  in  tha 

Agricultural    Gazette'   fnow   entitled  the  'Fanning 

it  was  shown,  from  data  derived  from  ihfl  '•'■ding  of  a 

if  cattle   in  1886,  thai  lean  stock   bought  at  •-■    $&  per 

ttone   of  14   lbs.   lire  weight,  and   fed   on   oats,   oat-straw,    and 

I  -J    cotton-cake,    at    the.    pfic       then    current    for    tfa«] 

freding-Htuift,  would  psy  fairly  if  the  beef  sold  at  iW.  per  pound. 

This   allows  something  for  the  value   of  the  manure,  win 

farmer  must  hare  fn>m  some  source,  and  iiwy  us  mil  lay  of  hit 

lire  stock  as  of  the  manure  merchant. 

In  tbe  most  recent  experiments  in  cattle-feeding  carried  out 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at   Wnburn,  one  lot  of  four 
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llrufniil  bullocks,  fad  uu  buy,  decorticated  cotton-cake,  and 
iimi/r  -me.-d.  with  water  Q&  Jihituih,  gave  an  increase  in  lire 
weight  of  175  lbs.  each  in  84  daj*.      During  the  period,  eating 

Ml     llii-li;.;,     thi-y   liked,  wild    i'.  Hi-     r:ikr  :nirl   fi  Tlal.  mniXP-meal   Mf 

•I.i',   Mob,  they  consumed  per  head  I*1*}  cwt*.  hay,  252  lbs.  cake, 
ami  4 'JO  |b*.   meal.     At  recent  prices  the  cake  and  meal    * 
both  0  pel  DO  indj  blowing  so»i''iliin»-  for  carriage  to  the 

linn,  and  the  ha\ — ordinary  meadow  hay— may  be  valued  lot 
u«e  Ofl  the  farm  at  3f,  a  cwt,  At  these  rates  the  cost  of  the  food 
for  each  animal  was  3/.  19*.  Ad,  '\'\\r  increase  in  live  weight, 
being  chicfH  ment  rather  than  o(Tnl?  may  be  converted  into 
deed  weight  by  taking  the  latter  to  be  70  percent,  of  the  EbttnV  '• 
at  which  rata  there  would  be  1J2J  lb*.  At  fiVJ.  per  pound  this 
comes   to   .»/.    1*.  &L,   leaving    Ibi.    1'/.   to   be   charged   to   the 

tii:muir        ll    \\v   add    a    shilling    :i    week    f'»r   <-il  irinl.un  »,  the  coat 

of  the  manure  comes  to  2$s.  lot,,  or  fully  two-third*  of  the  ooat 
of  the  purchased  food.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  charge 
only  '•'/.  a  pound  for  tin*  mrat  added,  »*  If  it  were  worth  no 
more  than  the  average  of  tl.r  dead  IW  Wot.  In  any  case  it  is 
IttJMMllMe  to  Bel  whether  there  was  I  profit  or  a  Ion  at  (vl,  a 
ml  without  Knowing  t!i<-   n  dm-  of  the   tiiimult  at  the 

inmeni rment   of    the    experiment.      Most    of  the   ;u  counts   we 
■ftVI  i  ;iro  more  or  less   faulty,  omitting  some  detail   which 

ought  to  have  em  gn  i  but  we  gathei  Eram  them  that  there 
would  scarcely  ever  be  any  profit  apart  from  the  manure  if  the 
beef  mir  sold  sj  va.  a  pound,  and  th.it  in  most  cases  the  manure 
would  not  be  obtained  gratia.  Indeed  we  nre  disposed  to  con- 
clude, th.it  (></.  a  pound  is  the  minimum  price  at  which  British 
(aniteTt  vrlll  keep  up  the  borne  ropplj  ol  beef.  TJ  e  -.our  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  mutton,  supposing  wool  to  continue  at 
about  ites  pit-sent  value. 

Hy  far  the  best  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  boot* 
is  by  keeping  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  bj  LuON  who 
breed  or  ireaMl  Cftlfaal  UMJ  batten  thern  gradually  from  the  fir*t, 
finishing  tnem  ofl  at  From  fifteen  tnonvhi  to  two  yeaxaof  *gc. 
Mr.  Il'tirv  Brcnhed,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  'TheRsrly 
Maturity  of  Lire  Stock*1  glVeO  several  instances  of  satisfactory 
returns,  but  was  seldom  able  to  gain  much  trustworthy  I: 
inaiion  as  to  cost  of  production.  He  gives  instances  in  which, 
whoa  the  lop  price  OJ  bee]   ■  .  par  81b.,  Sliui thorn  steer* 

of  lb  to  18  months  sold  at  prices  which  left  7*.  to  8&  4<A  per 
!<>r  their  keep  from  birth.  As  the  animals  were  sold  by 
auction,  it  U  uncertain  whether  iln-\  r«'a1ift*rl  as  miK'h  as  rhe 
top  price  or  not;  but  they  must  have  paid  well,  as  the  cost  ol 
theii   keep  during  the  early  portion  of  their  Life    was  but  small. 
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;  were  high  when  this  Account  win  |ivBDj  MOM  plIH  lissisl 
feeding-stuffs  being  double  their  present  cost,  and  rent*  wero 
much  night*  than  they  arc  now,  >0  that  a  considerably  smaller 
return  would  be  n»mnncmtirr  under  existing  cirruimTanees. 

Mr.  Bills,  of  Nutnmersbury,  near  Guildford,  ha*  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  iimniiifu.'  ran  r  :ii  ;tu  e;itl>  .ilt*  .  ;iii<1  his  results 
convey  the  impression  that  they  must  be  profitable.  Uni 
iwtcly  be  has  not  kept,  or  at  any  ntc  has  not  published,  exact 
accounts  of  the  cost  of  feeding.  It  requires  v<r\  little  con- 
sideration, howerCTi  to  conrince  any  investigator  that,  unless 
OUlk  can  be  reared  at  very  small  cost,  at  on  free  or  chesp 
prairies  in  America  or  mountain  pastures  in  this  country,  the 
system  o{  early  maturity  must  be  more  profitable  than  the  old 
plan  of  keeping  the  aiiim.ils  till  they  were  three  years  old  belorc 
commencing  to  tattta  tbtin.  The  rtconlaof  tgsjsand  weight! 
of  animals  exhibited  at  cattle  shows  here  and  in  the  United 
States  clearly  prove  this,  at  least  as  far  as  show  cattle  are  con- 
cerned, the  daily  gain  in  live  weight  of  the  youngest  classes 
ol  anion  i!s  being  frequently  nearly  double  that  of  the  older  ones, 
rt'ni  c  i lit*  cosl  of  keep  for  ihrritily  years  of  an  SDIbIbTb  life  is, 
of  course,  less  than  it  is  later.  At  the  lost  Smithficld  Cattle 
Show  1  Slim  liiorn  588  days  old  weighed  1464  lb.  alive,  tliux 
j»iv  itig  a  daily  USCrfJLM  in  lifS  weight  (giving  the  birth  WtJghl 
ID,  as  is  done  in  all  cases)  of  'J  &2  lb.,  and  then:  bs»TO  b  ■ 
higher  re<x»rds.  The  best  result  for  any  ShOrttlOffl  OWf  three 
>cars  of  tyc  was  a  daih  gain  of  l*7o  lb.  'Mm-  ;intin.»l  fhinu 
the  latter  result  was  7<lft  days  older  than  the  other,  and  weighed 
only  82b'  lb.  more.  At  the  same  show  other  cattle  iifldtf  two 
<  i  w  i!«T6  il:iil\  gain*  of  2  '-45  lb.,  2" 88  ilt.,  U  '.ii'j  lb.,  and 
S  '  '•'•-  lb.  At  the  previous  show  a  Hereford  542  days  old  weighed 
14^1)  lb.,  and  showed  a  daily  gain  01  1*88  lb.;  while  olbti 
records  were  3'68  ,  8'48  lb.,  8*48   lb.f  and  so  on, 

twenty-three  being  2  '21  lb.  and  upwards.     On  that  occasion  the 
I  for  an  anini:il  over  three  yours  was  1    HO  lb.      At 
»4t  great  cattle  show  at  Chicago  a  calf  323  days  old  weighed 
107ft  lb.,  thus   showing  a  daily   irain   of  3'33  lb.,  and  another 
record  was  3"02  lb.      These  »t«  c»  of  tho  piQilocUea  of 

what  bah  ned  '  babi  beel '  villi  .t  ten  tod  cannot 

be  held  up  for  imitation. 

tVil  ct    to    advance   in    securing   early   maturity*   the 

•Field/ in  1886,  •sid: — 'Modern  treatment  has  resulted  in  a 
gain  in  p>int  of  time  of  something  like  33  per  cent — i.e.  that, 
both  as  regards  caul*  and  sleep,  ir  is  possible  to  obtain  a  given 
g ;':it  of  carcase  in  one-third  less  lime.  This  is  a  very 
it    fact,    because   all   our    accounts   prove    tbsJ    JOttM 
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animal*  t'i\c  »  better  account  of  tl  i  i r  (<m<I  i  m;  otdol  ones. 
Unfononmtelj  the  writer  ho*  to  follow  those  remark*,  witl 
lamentation,  thai  'what  we  do  not  know,  and  ought  to  know,  in 
niili'i  (■<  u-nlue  tu  (hi*  full  what  0011)  OMtarit)  mcuus  to  us,  is 
COlDMAfM  cost  under  the  two  systems.'  This  is  true,  ami 
exi\  writer  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  meat-prod uctioa 
1    himtrif   baffled    when    seeking   to   a-  ,  recise 

information  in  relation  to  the  important  question  of  the   > 
pTodoctSoii     In    the    United    State*,    howovor,   the    recovda  of 
oottpttiliou  tl  nl.i.i.  tboootl  "i   boding  boa  had  ti.  bo  girco 
show  wry  distinctly  the  finauc-inl  advantage  of  finishing  rank 
"  hutcucr  at  a  coinparm  n  .U  a&r] y  ogc 
IV*fc»*oi   SlrwuTt,  of  New    Voik  Stiitc,  bo*  mllaied  ihe  figures 
showing  the  age*  and  weights  of  cattle  exhibited  at  otvwn   t*t- 
Itock  shows  held  at  Chicago ;  also  the  records  of  coat  of  feedi&x 
uiimals  ihown  in  rlasie*  for  whi!  b  tho  dotoill  WON  furnished 
With  respect  to  age  and  daily  j^iin  the  lol  lowing  table  allows 
I  m  iraragao: — 

St'MMAiiT  of  Skven  SaoWB. 
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Here  the  diminishing  tjnin  per  day  a*  ago  advances  is  clearly 
to  ba  wrii.  What  is  of  Btill  STtotci  importance,  however,  b 
the  evidence  cited  by  ProfMOOI  Stewart  as  to  cost  of  production. 
X  two  of  the  shows  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  results  in 
iroportion  to  cost.     Booh  competitor  had  to  show  the  expenses 


\if  keep  and  sttcadance  for  each  Animal  exhibited,  and   as   the 
ago   *i< !    weSgbl    .v.  t,     known    In    each   instance,   the  cost    per 

it  fnim   birth  could  br.  euilj  calcu- 
lated.    Sercnl  steer*  and   heifers  at*  the  various   breeds  wctc  in 
■'ii,  ami  the  avoi  I   per   pound  ol   live-weight 

■8  given  lor  tin-  whole  Lfl  three  clajte*  according  to  *g».     For 
the  cattle   not   over   twelve   months   the  average  cost  was 
tents  a   pound  ;    for  thoM  0TO1    tWclfe  but    UOt  ovrr    iweiity-fuur 
months,  5*05  cents;    ami   for  those   over   tw  !..;•    Q<  I 

over  thirty-six  months,  it  was  7"  19  cents  a   pound.     Tli: 

ii  beasts  coei  only  8£<*aua  poond  for  eta  first  twelre 

months,   .'ij   cents    for    the    second     year,    mi!  il;< 

third  jrnr.       Professor  SuftWVt'l  coiirltmun  i*.  tlni  a*  ffOod  beef 
can  Ihi  produced  at  rlu   jilt  of  two  years,  tlii«  intiat  be  considered 
of  the  tnovt  profitable    production,  tli'  tattle 

having  00*1  fifty  paj  cent  DOOM   for  each  pound   oJ 
the  third  than  up  ■  nd  of  tlie  ■ccooi]  vowi       1' un- 

lit* animals,  with  on  average  weight  of  1351   lb.  at  the  average 
a^c   of   G25  days,    or   a   little   over   21   months.      String    that 
this  weight   mils  the   market   wrl!,   and    can    be    prndnn 
4|  cents  a  pound,  the  Professor  maintains,  that  the  advantage 
of  telling   not  later   thin  tin-  end  of  tin-  sivond  war  is  Ih-.-ukI 
all  question.     As  to  quality  and  suitability  of   this   voung 
to  the  taste  of  the  public,  there  is  a  ureal  .iIjuihI  U3CC  of  ciidcDCC 
drritH  from  tspftll  n  ■  ■ i  »OB  "itbereidc  of  the  At  Kr.1 

sled  records  some  of  it  in  his  pn  .  in  relation  t"    English 

experience.      A»  to  Amerirnn  evidence,  it  must  sufl 

i >naJ    Live  Stock   Journal'  of  Chicago,   which,    in 
commenting  upon  lust  yi-ar's  great  show  at  Cfaioago,  gaysi — 

1  Thft  fee*  tliut  in  ti.r  aliogbtererl  carcase*.  thii  proportion  of  fat  to 
h*n  neat  was  lens  in  tho  yearling  (over  Ofte  year  and   Qj 
faars'i  class  than  in  the  older  cUsoob,  and  that,  on  tho  whole,  thciO 
XOtingcr  casta  wore  tetter  marbled,  and,  therefore,  tho  meat  was  taorc 
*ec#ptahle  .mere   than    lU   fattor  one.**,   iLowillg    thai    As 

..•y   in    tho    fatar*    must    bo   toward*  earlier    maturity   and 
Jaark«nJlg., 

If  this  is  the  case  with   pampered  and   forced   show  animals, 
*ill  more  likely  is  it  to  be  so  with  cattle  moderately  fed  fix 
botcher.     The  'Journal  *  addi  : — 

'This   result   is  alflO  rrnlto    in    ICBffplna    with    natural    prinr 
^bilatha  ycrasg  animal  ia  rapidly  growing,  it  is  laying  on  weight 
**  ttoaelo  and  bone,  if  iin  food  is  apprOfU  Eato  to  that  purpose.     And 
'■*"*  yotiue  steer  is  generously  as  well  as  appropriately  fed,  it*  lean 

iulv  mnrbled  \>y  the  deposit  of  fnt  am 
«o  o rucks.    If,  howaw,  the  young  animal  it  plied  strongly  with 

tho 
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the  bu«  tstrxiirsg  food,  each  «k  corn  (esaix»),  itifllbf  liMr 
■hew  aa  abnormity  Urja  proportion  of  eat/ 

We  bare  dwelt  upon  this  question  becaoer  tbr  earl/ 
of  cattle  appear*  to  be  tbe  brat  mean*  which  oar  breeders  an 
feeders  ran  wiopc  for  meeting  the  fall   in   pliers,  if  it  should 
permanent,  or  ol  increasing  profits  if  not  so. 

Vf'iilj  r*-%|»r«t  to  tlirrji  *nt\  lambs,  the  nklr-iwr  in  faroor 
early  maturity  U  at  least  as  strong  as  it  is  in  tbc  case  of  eat 
and  tbc  advance,  as  shown  by  tLc  remarkable  records  o(  lambs* 
especially  Hampabir**  and  Crossbrcde,  exhibited  tt  the  I.nui!  .: 
Cattle  Shows,  baa  been  greater  in  recent  Tears  with  shc*p 
than  with  oxen.  With  respect  to  pig*  it  it  much  the  same 
as  far  as  the  production  of  fresh  rxrk  is  concerned,  but  scarce!* 
so  in  relation  to  the  bacon  bar,  which  must  hare  time  to  grow, 
with  plenty  of  exercise,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  honosrs 
at  f!alne  «  :   I..:i;c  :i<  k. 

Although  6dL  a  pound  for  beef  or  mutton  is  a  price  thit 
would  have  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  farnirrs  of  the 
last  generation,  it  i*  by  no  means  certain  that  a  higher  arernffr 
will  not  be  common  in  the  future.  As  already  pointed  oat, 
the  average  price  of  \wef  in  thr»  Metropolitan  ( attlr  Market 
bas  not  gone  down  to  that  price  in  any  recent  year  for  which 
n  bare  complete  statistics,  while  ilie  mean  price  uf  mi 
has  not  bean  as  low  as  7</.  Yet  the  «upplv  of  foreign  b©*4 
alire  and  dead  together,  has  been  falling  olT  during  tbe  last 
tbrev  teD  of  which   the  mean  London  price  was  owf 

lit.  a  pound.  As  for  mutton,  in  which  foreign  competiti 
now  Keenest,  it  is  doubtful  whether  supplies  from  Aust~. 
and  the  Kiver  Plate  will  be  kept  up  at  current  price*,  Tbe 
fact  is  that  the  meat  export  trade  from  America  and  Canada. 
which  supply  us  with  becl,  and  from  the  mutton-exporting 
<  i/iiiitries  also,  baa  for  some  time  been  more  01  leas  gvuendlr 
unprofitable.  American  papers  during  the  last  two  j ears  hare 
frequently  referred   to  losses  incurred   by  shippers  ot  cattle  and 

,  price*   in   thu  country  not  having   been   high   en 
cover  expenses  in   many  instances.      The  decrease  in  the  I 

mo n  '.  'iiil'n 9M  '"  prove,  that  it  is  not  generally  remunen 

In    L886  only  119,796  Ctttle  were  sent   to   us  from  the  Unite** 

..  ..      ompond  with    L37.SS4   in   1885,  139,213  in  I 
and  155,040  in  1983  ;  while,  in  the  five  months  ol 
with   May,    the   number   was    do    more   than    26,568,   agaia* 
43,774  and  Stj.T-lb"  sent  here   in  tbe  corresponding  periods  of 
tin    two  preyious  > ears.      The  receipts  of  American  fresh 
i  h.(  irll  «ff  from  852,210  cwt.  in  lo#5  to  762,147  cwt.  in  188*> 
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dd  in  the  five  months  above  referred  to  from  329,19'*)  cwt.  to 
|71|358  mi.  Daring  June  there  wo*  n  great  drop  in  the 
fnces  of  cattle  and  bee  I  in  ilu  I  uitcd  States,  and  that  mny 
pc**ibly  cause  a  trinpniir.  i  icreeee  of  BZports;  but,  for  MBW 
little  time  before,  the  quotations  of  bcci  in  America  and 
Eafland  had  !■<  i   well  ■-« |uj.I. 

Ii    i«    notorious    that  the    cattle  interest    in  the  United  States 
bu  suffered  frmu  Mint  depression.      A  few  years  ago,  when  it 
»w  at   the  end   of  a   long  period  of  prosperity,  and  far  I— lug 
I  of  ranches  could  see  that  a  bad  time  was   coming,  British 
*  Irotlerfeet  *  were  irnlii.nl  r,.  Invest  a  great  deal  of  Capital  III  tlM 
holiness.     There  was  a  quite  a  rage  for  ranch  and  range  cattle 
ion ies,  and  several    were   *tart***|  in   Scotland  and  a  fen    in 
EogJtad       The   t.  ,n!i    ,..     -.,„•    been   satisfactory  to  the  share  - 
15,   heavy   lour*   having   been   shown  at   the    last    annual 
nreting  h>  mi      ■<  several  companies  whoM  stateim  Qti  a><  have 
etro.     In  some  cases  high  price*  were  paid  fui  so-called  rights 
of  graying  on  the  free  ranges  which  were  not  rights  at  all,  and 
Ibt  privileges  of  the  'Cattle  Kings'  have  been  to  some  I  :\trnt, 
awl  are   likely   to  he   much    more   narrowly,  restricted   by   the 
Ameru.m  Government     The  losses  of  cattle  through  exposure 
Id,  or  through   Harvntion   when  iln>    *rt\x*  ha*  brim  covered 
aitfe  snow,  or  during  prolonged  droughts  in  summer,  have  been 
so  frightful    in  recent  years  that  public  opinion  has  been  lean- 
(hiized,  and  th»r*  i-;  I  I  ■<-lm<;  against  n  system  of  kt»op- 

nmentc    herds   vi   rattle    without    making    any    provision 
s&sintt  such  catastrophes.     In  the  year  ending  on  April  lit,  the 
«*•  of    cattle,  according   to    the    Department   of  Agriculture, 
eonunted  to  2,086,983,  oi  i  •  i  per  cent      The  severity  of  tin- 
wm  the  chief  cause  of  death.       During  three    previous] 
in  backward  order  the  percentages  of  loss  have  been  8"  64, 
sad  f'l't).      In  the  range  distrirts  alone  the  proportion  «•!' 
Jan  hat  been  much  bighei    amounting  in  some  placet  to  twenty 
percent.     Again,  the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  range-men.  in 
ttdtavuuiiiig   lo   keep  settlers  oiT  iiniiieiise  tract*  of  country  b\ 
urtt  ot  by  monopolising  the   water  supply,  has  caused  general 
ii,  so  that   it   is  commonly  believed  that  the  days  of 
tfw  free-range  system  are   numbered      The  country  is  wanted 
lor  settfers,  and  settlers  will  have  it,      When  there  is  no  more 
"»  grazing  in  America,  tlir  time  of  cheep  cattle  raiting  will  be 
liven  the  live-Stock  journals,  as  a  rale,  favour  the 
^sisasof  men  who  would  establish  small   ranches  iu  the  niwe 
oWBtry,  and  secb  beading!  as  '  The  Range  Must  Go"  have  lor 
■•tte time  been  familial  to  tho  readers  of  those  papers.     It  Is 
likely  tbat  the  careful  treatment  of  cattle  will  pay  better. 
Vol.  165. — No.  329.  a  \* 
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in  the  long  ran,  than  the  inhuman  neglect  that  has  been  common 
hitherto;  hut  as  the  gTaxing  ground*  are  trenched  Upon  yeu 
alter  year  by  settler*,  the  cost  of  producing  cattle  mult  approach 
that  of  other  thi'KU  populated  ooontnM 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  nn  enormoas  increase 
of  cattle  in  the  United  Stales,  as  shown  below  : — 


NO*  Cm 
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It  i*  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  population 
largely  increased,  that  the  conrampdon  of  tucut  in  America  is 
enormous,  and  that  the  proportion  of  animals  sent  to  the  batcher 
m  n   w.-tr  to  tlir  total  numUi   ii    rnni'li  smnllrr    I  h  m  it   it    in   tbf 

ted  Kingdom,  owinjr  to  the  keeping  of  store  animals  thro* 
<•:  km  years  on  the  ranges  before  selling  them  to  be  fattened. 
At  any  rate,  with  all  tb     i  inv  ■  - >-  n<> :■<•<,!.,  ><  , ,  . 

export!  compared  with  those  of  ten   Tears  ago  is  compars- 
ii\rl\  trilling.      There  was  a  decrease  after  1-SS1  for  two  %ean, 
thru  a  rise  to  the  greatett    number   ever   exported    in    tl 
months,  nnd  then  ■  Bedinc  lor  the  two  last  rears  tor  which  the 

[a]  figom  JiN-  available.    VFo  give  the  total  numbers  of  cattif 
exported   from   the   United   State*   in   the  years  of  tbc  gicatctf 
rions,  adding  the  exports  of  beef: — 


;■  it    |  v   lOfl 
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381,117 


Under  the  last  heading  all  Linds  of  salted  and  cured  beef  sit 
Included, 

If  during  the  past,  when  the  herds  of  the  United   Stale*  we* 

i in  leasing   rapidly    on    the    immense   l*ree«grazing  grounds,  nV 

exports  hare  been   as  just   shown,  there   wnru  u    U-  n"  reasoo 

far  Ifritisb  beef-producers  to  fear  acrious  injury  fowl  American 

■  i  iliiuii  in  [attire. 

\\  ith    respect    to    mottoa,  the  United    State*   i 

Considered  in  fetation  tO  our  Beat  supply,  the  imports  of 
being  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  sheep  and  mutton  to] 
and  all  the  figure!  being  vrry  small. 

It  is   quit*   different   in    the  case  of  pork,  in   t  N  ti<e 
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which  our   American   cousins    unquestionably  distance  nil 

petition,  m  fa  .is  cheapness  i*  conoantdi     No  live  pigs; 

h   mentioning   arc   now  sent   across   the   Atlantic  ;  but  the 

k  of  the   hstTJ  and   mCTmiing  supplies  of  pork,  hams,  and 

,  shown  in  our  first  tabic,  comes  from   tho  United  States. 

lumber  of  pigs  in  that  country  increased  from   28,(177,100 

1877  to  44,613,886  Kb  1887.     Strung*  to  iAy,  however,  there 

been  no  considerable  increase  since  lhK£,  when  the  number 

stood  at   44,112.200.     In    lNSii.    Ll    [s  true,   the    total   reached 

^,0t»2,043,  but   in   the   present   year  there  is  a  decrease,  partly 

ing  to  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera.     Great   as  the  exports   nf 

fnek,  bacon,  and   hams  are,  |  u  •.   -.-,.  ;<■  mm-li  Immr  m  I  ssi  — 

httO  the  total  was  no  let*  thou  7,624,000  cwt. — and  in  1882  ibta 

icy  have  been  since  ;  and  for  the  latest  jear  for  which  wc  have 

te  figures,   that   ending  June   30,    ltffcG,  the   total   exports  of 

pork  in  all  its  forms  stood  at  4,530,000  cwt.,  in  round  figures, 

compared  with   4,730,000  cwt.   in    lo*77.     The  exclusion  of 

ricu   pork   from   K  ranee  and  flermany  has,  no  doubt,  had 

great  cficct  upon    the  exports,   and,  for  the    rest,   it   is    not 

nlikely  that  tbr  very  low    price*    irnli/.rd    line    in    some    recent 

smts   have  chilled  the  ardour  of  exporters.     Still   we    will   not 

upon    any   prediction    as    to   the   future  cif  American 

itioa   in    pork-production.      The   commodity   in   all   its 

{nab  "i   salt  pork,  bacon,  and  hams — is  greatly  inferior 

LnglisU   or   Irish,   at  any   rate   in   flavour  ;    and   our  native 

reduce    will,   therefore,  always  command    better   prices    than 

,  nnlf«i  the   lattrr   should    be  improved.      Hut,  at   tin* 

best,  the  American  supply   is   at   any  time   likely  to  glut   our 

Outlet*   10    tUCh    an    extent    a*  to   bring  prices  down  to  a  point 

ttafraunerative  to  producers.     This  has  happened  frequently  in 

r  past,  and  probably  will  often  happen  in  the  future. 

Canada  stands  nest   to  the  United  States  as  the  source  of  our 

La  of  cattle,  exclusive  of  cows,  having;  sent  us  oo*,407  in 

fcwi,  or  about   a  thousand   fewer  than   in   1885  and  over  four 

tausond  wore  than  in  l^Sl.     Her  total   net   exports  of  cuttle 

the  rear  ending  June   30,  1886,  were  90,025.      Her  imports 

beef  in   its  various  forms,  as  dUtinct  from  live  cattle,  are 

than  the  exports.     In  addition  we  received  from  Canada, 

»ws   to   the   number  of  3,796   and   45   calves.     The 

•  of  ahflSjp  onl  Iambi   sent  to  us  by  Canada  last  year  was 

:-.as  compared  with  8897tf  in   L889  and  60,898  Kn  1884 

•he  exports  ol   sheep  and   lambs   from   the    Dominion    to   all 

"  sentries  in  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1886,  deducting  exports, 

uml»inl  A2A,!)!)!).     As  a  source  of  our  foreign  supply  of  poll 

its  various  forms,  Canada  is    not  separately  mentioned  xtv 
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the  Hoard  of  Trade  Returns  ;  Imt  thi*  Canadian  Return 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1$$6,  show  exports  to  tlii. 
coontn  of  73,600  cwt  ui  bacon,  ."-.Too  of  tun*,  and  BOO  <>\ 
pork,  besides  insignificant  iiunntitics  of  canned  meat  ami 
tonjruca.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  deairable  to  ask  provisios 
*(■  lira,  bow  it  is  that  they  arc  able  to  offer  immense  quantities 
of  what  they  call  Canadian  hams  to  their  customer*.  We 
receive  over tVTO  hundred  rimes  as  many  hams  fimn  Ainerim  as 
WO  obtain  from  Canada,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to  see  Americas 
horn*  in  the  shops,  ii*  nt  are  to  believe  the  salesmen.  The  /act 
is  that,  in  COQtMnMQOI  of  the  scare  about  trichina  in  American 
pig  products,  they  become  transformed  to  a  large  cxlejsl 
*Con:i'li  ni  '  in  DQI  ihOJMb 

a\i  ifOMt^lOVillg  '  does  not  now  pay  in  Ca 

the  lend -n.  I      m    nag  farmers  is    to  devote  increased  attention 
the  production  <>l    meat.      Hut  tin-  iiumbrr   of    lire  stock    io   t 
!■••.. ntiv,  as  far  If  we  CAD  judge  from    the  inumipletr   slat] 
increases  very  slowly,  it  at  all,  in  respect  of  sheep  and  piir*.     It 
is   doubtful*  too,  whetbtr   the   export   of  cattle   Las   lately  beea 
profitable.     The  Toronto  •  Globe*  recently  stated,  that  only  the 
best   farmers  were   able    to    make  cattle   pay.     On   tlie   vbolsj 
there  seem*  to    he.  no  reason    to  expect,    the  Csnadl  i 
of  meat  to  increase  at  priOM  injurious  to  British  producers, 
Denmark  lakes  the   third  place    ;is  a    source    of  nur   si 

_n  oxen,  and  would  aland  second  if  cows  were   included  is 
the  reckoning)  as  they  well  might  be,  since  the) 

Ittppli    »r  onetime  or  other,     I  rooi  Denmark  we  reo 

la*1  year  8 1,8  '■>  "Xen  and  bulls,  32,312  cow*,  and  I  lift! 

The   imports  have  greatly  fallen  olT  since  1884,    however,  whru 

t!u-  total  number  of  rattle  received  v*n&  about  27*000  mon 

in   1886.     Denmark   also  stands  third   a*  n   source   of  famp 

slwvp,  of  which  the  tent  us  120,5&4  in  18c>*i,  a  threat  increase  >n 

nbcf  sent  in  either  of  tin-  two  previous  years,     <  i 
provisions  efai&Sl   cattle  disease,  long  carried  out,  lure  graatlf 
advanced  the  live-stock  industry  of  Denmark. 

Prom  Germany  we  usual] j motive  the  largest  numb»*t 
ported   sheep   arid    lambs,    thoujrh    Holland,    bl    doublin| 
svrrogr   OODUibution,  stood  fir^t   in    I&8G,  with   4fa*, 
Garment  sent  us  oni\      19,1  19  iheep  in  1886,  b 

i    •'!,  VbeC  Holland    tent    onlj    254,568.      The   supply  of  cattW 
from  '  !\*  has  lately  fallen  off,  only  6,235  oxen  and    I 

and  %fiVI   0OW1  having  conn  icnce  in  1386.      Hollani 

ids   U   i  re in  30,000  to  40,000  calves  in   the  year,  and 
all   the   tew   live  pigs    wc   import,   but  is   not   honoured    »i 
<te  enumeration  in  the  returns  for  oxen  oi  cows.      On 
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other  hand,  Holland  stands  alone  in  the  Rnanl  of  Trade  Returns 

as  a    European  country  separate  h    ntatloBod    ns   supplying  us 

with  CSICMCSOf  RIQttOOf  tfaoagb  Uftll  to  tin*  ,'iiiiiniiil  i3  CWt. 

or  less  than  hilt  the  quantity  received  in  1884     Holland 

■  »i  Igium  send  ui  nearly  all  the  fresh  pork  wc  import,       I'll- 
ormrr   i<  •••<  rwt.    bat  year,   and    tUO  latter    20,103    cwt. 

■  ■any  is  the  only  European  country  from  which  wc  import 
i  riiru-.iv.-l..  sad  that   COtM    in  il iiniiiisliin^  qimut  iltrs — 

he  fixru™  hang  886,246  cwt.  for  L886,  against  582,90 

i  in  the  carcase  form  worth  mentioning  is  imported 

roan  *ny  Kuropean  OOBOtrj   Imi*.  Russia. 

With   the  exception  of   Holland,  wbJco    QM  .i  lain   area  of 

I   i   pasture,  «W   arc   HM   ftWarfl   Ot   wiv  advnnt:iiri«s  over  I*- 

meat-producers  by  the  farmer!  of  Western  Europe.      On  tin- 

trary,  the  high  da  ties  on  foreign  earn  maintained  by  most  of  the 

■  them  at  u  greal  disadraaUM  as  meat-producers. 

it  tempts  haro  l>ecn  made  i<»  Bupplj  this  country  BUtcn* 

will    me*t    from    Russia    and    other    parts    of    Eastern 

> -,  lint  tbei  Appear  to  have  come  to  little.     Russia  sent  US 

Bs>  of  10,<  of  fresh    beef  in  1685,  the    latent  year  for 

which  more  details  thin  the  Hoard   of  Trade  Tables  supply  arc 

i..-       rtiic  was  :i  great   decline  from  nearU  82,000  cvt 

*ent  here  by  Rosaia  in  I  184,  and  fans  ne.uK  S£,O0OowU  sent 

Motion  is  not  uieiilioned.  and  although  carcases  froon 

,;i  have  occasionally   been    mid   in  tha  Metropolitan 

Market,  tlie  quantity  must  have  :»  i.iht.mt,  only  111  cut. 

being  enteral  an  from  •  other  foreign  coon  trie*'  i"  ''"    Annual 

t  of  Trad*  I  I'hcn   ippcars  to  be  no  reason,  then, 

•I  liriiUh  meat-producers  to  fear  increasing  oorojpctltion  (tain 

i »f  Europe.      On  tin   nthei  I  mil,  it  will  be  unforto- 

Rfbf  consnnseri  if  the  rxiatirifr  conapetitioii  should  grow  less. 
ie>    greatest   scare  among   home    lanat-pcotlucers    lias    been 
■  i  bj    'I  i*  in«  i'  npi-i  is  «i|    h<  "r!i  iiir.ii       t  i  ,i  from 

AiHtr.il  kfcis.  and  latterly  from  the  Argentine  Rtfpabllc  and  the 
■»llkl.iin.l  IsI.ukIs.  The  imports  of  fro  sen  beef  arc  »c*i 
worth  mentioning,  a«  we  received  only  lu^tiiS  C1*'t-  from  Austra- 
lasia, and  980  t  n  t.  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  18W  ;  and 
in  which  y*  ii  i!u  detail i  are  noi  available,  the  total 
receipt*  of  fresh  bc*f  from  nil  countries  besides  the  United  States 
aasnantcd  to  BO  more  than  44,634  cwt.,  most  of  which  r.nnc 
trow  Canada  and  Russia.    Frozen  b.-ef,  in  not  'take'  in 

qipy  and  tasteless.    The  fresh  beet  sent  from 
I    i      it  d  States  it  preserved,  not  by  fretting,  boi  bj  the  told- 
rj  -air  process,  which  docs  not  deteriorate  the  quality  or  flavour. 
was  in  lKl>2  that  frozen  mutton  first  came  from  Australasia 

Vt\ 
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in  considerable.  t|uau:iL\.  nan  rwt.      In  the  following 

m  ir  imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  were  first  ononc- 
rutnl,  and  IT*  JllW  the  receipts  for  that  and  each  succeeding 
year,  as  far  as  the  figures  are  available  r— 
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UH. 

lift*. 
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Mgwrttos  BspnMfo    .. 

lOH.tttti 
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33*- 
113,228 
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The  number  of  carcases  reported   li»  llie  Ncn    Zee    UQ  1  Losn 
and    Mercantile   Agency  Company    to   have    been    received   in 

Q    the    River    Plate    in  -'7,  the  v. 

being  und'T  J  fwi.  MC  carcase.  In  iHHo"  we  received  $ 
carcases  from  the  l'alkland  Islands.  The  trade  cannot  be  exten- 
sive for  n  lonjr  time,  at  any  rate1,  as  there  were  lew  than  I'iOO^OOO 
sheep  in  tut  UleJQds  lust  fc-.w  We  have  before  had  ins' 
o|  coontnat  oenaiOB  a  cargo  or  two  in  one  year,  and  dmppmp 
out  of  the  table  ol  Imports  olUrwatds.  la  I  888  we  imported 
2»559  cwt.  of  mnttOO  FeODJ  iVm,  .mil  in  l#tf4  Uruguay  scut  nr 
B,  1 76  cwt.  Neither  country  has  since  been  mentioned  at  s 
source  of  supply. 

Since  1884  the  supply  from  Australia  has  fallen  off,  and 
only  the  New  Zealand  mutton  which  bits  caused  the  Austral 
i'liTc-ise.     From  rim!.  4-olniiy  ami  the  Kivei  Plate  the  i 
U;is<   I'lin  ^roJually  increasing  ;  but  the  trade   during  the  latt 
Rs7  or   more   has   been   so  disastrous  that,  if  prices  do  nol 

S rove,  it    will    probably    be    greatly    diminithed    in    extent,  If  ft 
ifes  not  cease  entirely.     Early  in  18cjG,  *  A  New  Zealand  I 
nisr,'  writing  to  tlie  ■  Otngo   Witness '  on    tin-   pn><pi»ct8  of  die 
!i ■!-/.« -H  mutton  trade,  said  : — 

•  The  producer,  whou  ho  sands  hi*  meat  to  London,  rea!ix<«  slot* 
v-.'i-,  pcrli u|u  mhI-,  ui.  jm  .  pound;  and  vdkd  ba  dedod    i  cptoMi 
say  2ju\ — lie  ha*  only  nlioiit  1  [*'.  p<*r  pound  for  the  choice  el 
New  in-  srilj  not  pay  hixn,  uu  ftomfl  of  out  largo*!  exporters  of  m«* 
have  decided  that  it  will  not  par  them  to  Mini  llotnc  tuoir  uiiiiL" 

Tin-  owbv  of  •*  large  estate,  he  adds,  who  has 
in   preparing  for  the    trade,   is   compelled   to  pre  it  up,  a*  b* 
mutton  sold  at  only  U,  a  pound.      Now,   2  Id   pel    lo.   i»  bl 

The 
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from  1  i'/.  to  ljt/.,  and  W.  to  \{J.  is  not  much  to  odd  for  ces**f 

slaughtering  ami  freezing  in  Ww  Zealand,  unloading,  and  often 
storing  in  irecxing-chambcrs  at  the  docks  for  e  month  or  mot* 
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\<i.  per  lb.  per  month,  u*  "n  mission.     An  estimate  of 

th*  various  expenses,  amounting  to  3^.  rxr  Ik,  submitted  to 

OOC  of  the  highrtt  Authorities  in  tiii*  CVUDttfi  has  been  end 
as  a  fair  one.  Rut  era  if  it  lie  only  JW.,  the  fortnightly  1i«r*  of 
price*  realucd  for  the  several  cargoes,  issued  by  the  New  Zca- 
land  Loan  ami  Mi-ic.uitile  rlgamcj  CODIpUIJ,  COOTO)  llwfanptM* 
cioo  that,  during  the  put  twelve  months,  the  average  gross 
return  baa  nut  been  more  tbon  AaL  a  pound  at  the  outside, 
thui  leaving  only  ]*/.  for  the  podnov.  Taking  on#  of  th* 
latest  lists,  we  see  that  800  carcases  of  Australian  mutton  were 
•old    a:    814  2000  from   IB*   RlTOT  Plat*  at    MdL    BD 

3{</.,   13,200   from  the  Falkland    Islands   at  :\)>tl.   to    1^,   and 
i  ms  of  social  cargoes  from  New  Zealand,  many  thousands 
of  enrcate*  in  all,  at  prices  ranging  from  3//.  to  5</,      Probably 
4Jf/.   has  been  about    the    .<.  »r    mttt   in  ROOa  COodltlOCl, 

but  a  considerable  proportion  of   the  cargoes  art*  described  is 
'incgular/  and  we  doubt  srhethi  I  a  faction  over  W.  lias  been 
reeeired  on  the    average    for   nil    the   mutton    sent   from 
Zealand  during  tbo  laat  twelve  months,  while  tbc  nVanffS  I 

Australia  would  be  hrts,  and  that  for  the  River  PLtr  1 
still.  Tbo  'OteffO  Witness  '  says  that  'shippers,  niter  paving 
for  ficr/iiig  freights  and  charges  have  nu  margin  left,  which 
ws  take,  to  mean  no  margin  over  boiling-down  price.  With 
respect  to  Australia,  some  of  tbc  large  companies  engaged  in 
the  HOMO  meat  tradn  have  failed 

Ir    has    been  boasted  that,  even  if  Australasian  shippers  could 

not  stand    up  a  gains  I   the  full  in  prices,  thr  great   link-masters 

of  tbr  Kiv.i   Plata  would   be  able  to  supply  us  with   an  almost 

I  quantity  of  mutton  at  recent  market  rates.    No  doubt 

ire  in  a  position  to  sell  at  [on-  prices,  but,  apparently,  not 

b  extremely  low  rates  as  they  have  had  to  put  up  with. 

At  tbc  recent  meeting  of  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Cosnpanj  . 

I  of  37,000*.  on  ten  months'  trading  was  declared. 

If  tin-   from   ntntton    trade   should   he  ruined,   it  will   he  a 

great  misfortune  to  the  poor,  and  to  many  who  are  not  rai 

I*  acfculLj   poos  people,  in  this  country.    The  Non  Zsaland 

Button   is  gornl.  and  the  lamb  is   excellent.      The  River  Plato 

BMicfa  inferior,  and  although  breeders  in  thul  COWltTJ 

•re  improving  thslf  flocks  bj  importing  some  of  the  liest  rams 

ii  England,  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  will 

i  position   "  ship  a  large  supply  of  mutton  tnirahle  to  'he 

tsstosol  tlK  Br  i  lie.     A:.i  v  little  indeed 

in  thr  River  Plate  fit  fa  our  markets,  and  that  is  wanted  at  borne. 

With  respect  to  moat  *  preserved  olh*rwue  than  by  salt" 
mostly   tinned    meal,   the    cliiel    SOUTCO   ot   our    supply   i^ 

United 
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United  States,  whence  we  received  292,714  cwt  in   ld86.     IB 

this  branch  of  trade  Australasia  ban  fallen  off  suddenly, 
having  supplied  us  with    i>ul.   5 7,57 G cwt  ..f  pmnij  umi 

last  year,  as  compared  whfa  '  cwt    in   tbr    previous  Year. 

Uruguay  contributed  nearly  *1,(X*0  cwt  of  ibis  meal  to  uux 
supply  in  1883,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  over  10,000  rwrr_ 
1'or  lb*6  the  figures  are  not  available,  these  countries  not  being 
separately  enumerated  in  the  iWnl  nj  TraoV  Ke  turns. 

Hat,  to  return  to  the  question  ol  prices,  the  mischief  is  that 
the  middleman  in  this  country  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
producer  out  of  the  frozen  mutton,  as,  indeed,  he  does  on  the 
meat  supply  generally.  A  (Teat  deal  Las  been  written  Lately 
■bout  exorbitant  Iwutrtier*"  profa,  and  no  one  who  knows  any* 
Laissg  about  wholesale  ami  retail  prices  can  doubt  that  ti*cy  are 

nuns.  This  is  doubly  injurious  to  prulurrrs;  for,  in  the 
first  plac  .  MtOvW  i*ir  share  of  whs* consumers 

pssji  and,  secundli,  thfl  extn  lei  ces  cltarged  by  the  htii- 
rcduce  the  demand  for  meat,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  down  the 
prices  which  producers  can  command.  Bat  there  are  other 
middlemen  besides  the  butchers,  and  British  and  foreign  meat 
alike  often  passes  through  several  dealers*  hands  before  it  gets 
\<i    tlif  ron«nmer,      Then"   ha*   l>een   some   talk    shout    former* 

liniu  t'>  sell  their  own  meat  by  retail,  and  this  is  being 
llano  to  i  limited  extent.  If  the  venture  becomes  successful,  it 
will  be  extensively  imitated.  In  this  direction,  in  the  promotion 
of  early   maturity,   iu   scientific   feeding,   in  the   prevc-nti 

< 'i I"  disease,  nnd  in  th*»  in  «  of  tin*   universal   practice 

in  America  of  selling;  cattl«-  l>>  Lit*  wight,  the  bcs'.  hopes  of 
British  meat-producers  appear  to  us  to  lie.  We  beliere  that 
the  difficulty  ol  meeting  foreign  competition  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  VVe  hare  in  this:  ronntrv  the  bast  cattle  in  the 
world,  nnd  one  of  the  best  of  climates  for  meat  production  ;  we 
!  ITS  .>ii  Hlnindaiil  »uppl_i  of  cheap  feeding-stuns;  uud  we  have 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  for  meat  of  good  quality.  There 
be  new  countries,  espet -tally  in  South  America,  to  compete 

Ko  tits  BMsfl  ropplj  "'  lb*  fnturr;  !>ui  ths  question  o!  qu 

docs   not   really  matter  very   much.     America  anil    An  >n.tliuia 

alone   could   supply  us  with  double  tin*  meat  we  consume  if  it 

paid  tin  m  to  do  so;    but  it  barely  paid  thoin  to  send  tbo  beet  of 

I  million  to  us  when   prion  were  at  their  highest, 

and    "<)ly    the    best    will   suit   our   markets.       It   must  always  be 

Capci;  [0       ij   <  silk    "    BMsJ   from   distant  countries;  losses 

(M  the  image  must  always  be  heavy  ;  and   the  meat  can   never 

as  much  as  the  best  of  our  home  produce.     Last  year, 

n  the  casualties  of  the  AthnuV  cattle  transit  were  not  more 
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than  usual,  5907  animals  were  thrown  oeerbooxd,  281  were 
landed  di  179  were  t*>  huh  U  injuied  or  exhausted  thi( 

they  had  to  !»•  killed  at  the  place  of  landing,  making  a  li- 
mine  is  an    inhuman  one,  s>nd   there  ia  but  little 
excuse    for   continuing  it,   ns   tha  transit   of  carcases   ia    more, 
economical,  and  the  meat  is  well    preserved   by  the  cold-dn  -;iir 

%*.     Dealeri  and  butchon  on  this  *'u\rt  bowvw,  prafei  the 

live-eattic  traffic,  as  they  get  more  profit  out  of  it 

i  qaOftion  of  cattle-disease:  prevention  has  so  important  a 
bearing  epon  fhr  economic*  nl  imr  meat  supply,  that  it  defBaodfl 
more  tban  a  passing  notice.  By  means  of  sanitary  regulations, 
vehemently  resitted  bj  'In*  Im-ipU  of  ft*M  n.i.li-  III  diseased 
foreign  an inu»U,  %v<:  bare  gOl  rid  of  f<n>t-nnd-inoutb disea.se  ;  and 
if  wo  can  keep  Iresh  Infection  out  of  the  country  we  shall  remain 
permanently  Irtw  Irom  what  baa  been  a  >  VI  MM  lost 

and  heavy  C3rp«QS0  in  tb«  past.  The  i;'iini.tiii  brfid  to  the 
'spontaneous' origin  of  this  purely  infective  disease  has  been 
proved  by  cxjiriience  to  be  n»  baseless  as  all  veterinary  autho- 
rities had  declared   it  to  be.     The  prediction  of  the  opponents 

nt  regulations  against  the  entrance  of  diseased  foi 
cattle,  moreover,  tO    the   afloct,    thai    r.lip  price  of   meat  would   l»e 
erectly    increased  rown   a  pound  J'rofcssor   Rogers 

be  check  to  imports  oi  li%e  animals,  has  been 
falsified,  as  meat  has  become  cheaper  and  <-he:iper  ever  since 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Hill  of  1888  WW  passed.  Unfortunately, 
no  p  u  against   for  rClon  have  been,  Of.   CVB   be 

by    themselvc..  nt    t<i  rid    u*  of   plearo-pneumooia  and 

ind    until    we    make    up   our    wiriiU   la    EjOCUI     thfl 
sacrifice   necessary  lor 'stamping  out"  the  peat*,  llu  |      " 
Co  remain  with  ne.      The   ooel   of  purging  tb  -I   tbeee 

diseases  would  be  heavy  for  a  year  or  more,  but  a  more  trifle 
compared  with  the  coAeiant  Koai  certaili  to  !*■  incut  red  bj 
permanence,  or  even  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  our  present 
ineffective  sanitary  arrangements,  left  to  the  caprice  and  re- 
cillation  of  the  eviooi  liwnl  .tiitboritics.  Last  year  pleuru- 
pneumooia  was  reported  to  exist  in  forty-eight  counties  in 
(ireat  Britain,  and  En  various  parte  of  Ireland  elfO  Tfafl  dis- 
coaragcincnt  to  breeding  caused  by  this  wide  extension  of  the 
disease,  ami  the  Ion  and  incmrauenoB  occasioucil  by  the 
necessary  restrictions  upon  traffic  which  it  entailed,  cannot  be 

measured  lUtnbei    of  animals   attacked  and  slaughtered. 

There   were   553  outbreaks  in   Great   Brfcalfl   ftlone,  and   2471 

snicaaU  were  attacked,  all  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  cither 

i  isr  wen*  slaughtered 

With  respect   to  swine  lever,   :bcre  wcro   €813  outbreak*   in 

Great 
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'!f.' tt    Dritftin    kit  year,  3.r\029    pig*   being    attacked.     This 
disease,    like    plcuro  pneumonia,   can    be   gut    rid    ol   ODJJ 
slaughtering  all  aflecled  animals,  and  all  which  ha  I  OOtt- 

*,aet  with  them.  British  meat  producers  will  not  bo  placed  under 
the  conditions  most  favourable  U>t  « runpcting  with  iorcigners, 
tad  in  increasing  the  home  supply  of  anjmul  food,  including 
LiiiN  |(i.(iin*T,  Btttil  '"   imi.--.ih  p—ni have  been  adopted  fa 

ridding  the  oountrr,  once  for  all,  of  these  fatal  diseases. 

Poultry  and  frame  lorm  an  important  idcUtlMI  to  our  meat 
■ippljri  1'iit,  imftir :nn;in-U  ,  than  :i | a  mi  m*SJU  of  estimating 
the  quantities  produced  at  home,  while  those  sent  from  foreign 
countries  can  in*  imh  prooned  a*  from  tL«*  values,  *ilmli  alone 
are  given  in  the  official  statistics.  In  le>»4  ond  14JS3  the 
Agricultural  Department  collected  returns  as  to  the  nam  her  q| 

Cuultry  in  firpat  Britain,  with  the  important  Hxception  «f  those 
ept  in  towns  and  by  people  OCCOpj  log  lots   than  a  tjuai 
an  acre  of  land.      Added  to  the  figures  for  Ireland,  which   atr 
■ttpplkd  everv  ve»r,  the  totals  for   I  "Ut  as  fi 

Turkejs,  1,288,174;  gaaaa,  8,029,157;  duck*.  V 
fowls,  20, 648*66  !.  No  doubt  some  millions  would  raquirato 
be  added  to  the  number  of  fowls  lu  allow  for  those  kept  by 
people  who  have  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Hot 
1  .<  n  with  that  addition,  the  number  of  poultry  at  any  one  date 
affords  no  appTOl  Lmatfllj  '  v:nr  u-miinr  ni  r.he  nninluT  produced 
or  killed  in  the  year.  Bcaidca,  the  Agricultural  D« 
OtDBrJ  tit  publlfttl  the  poultry  st  ir  r ^tii -^  in  1886,  Cfl  tbfl  ivowed 
ground  t hit  thoj  were  not  t  KUtWOTtbj ,  Having  the  strongest 
poatibla  objection  to  men  guesses  in  statistics,  we  shall  not 
attempt  toafdmaU  to*  quantity  of  meat  contributed  annualli 
by  producers  of  poultry  ;  while  «s  to  native  game,  there  arc  no 
statistics  *>f  any  kind.  Our  foreign  inppliai  >>i  pmltry  and 
}rnme,  including  rabbits,  appear  to  have  l>. •< va  inCfraairjg  for 
sevcial  years.  In  1881  the  value  was  ''•  1,1247.,  and  in  1  B 
was  i>,>, ;;;»/.  The  latter  amount  is  30,000/.  lees  than  that  fo* 
1884;    but  whether  this  is  to    hi  ted    foi   bl    nductiouof 

Siuantitj  or  by  the  fall  in  prices,  we  cannot  tell.  Last  yaar, 
or  the  first  time,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value  of  rabbits 
tmnnrtt-'d  was  sepnr.it. -I  \  returned,  the  former  In  in 
and  the  latter  287,&7u7.  Nenxlv  all  the  rabbits,  familiar  to 
housekeepers  in  the  nut  Inviting  skinned  fnrm  of  exposure  in 
provision  shops,  and  vulgarly  known  as  *Ostcnd  cats,'  corov 
limn  Belgium.  That  country  supplier  us,  too,  with  soxm 
He    bulk    of   which,  oomea   from    France.       Russia, 

(icmmnv,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and   the  United  States 
are  also  contributors  of  poultry  or  game,  or  both. 

To* 
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The  people  of  Franc?  have  great  advantages  over  us  in  the 
prod.  I   poultry,  not  only  in   respect  01  climate,  but  also 

uecnuse  of  the  far^e  number  nf  small  holdings.  Large  poultry 
farm*  have  almost  invariably  lailctl  wherever  they  hare  been 
tried,  Uul  it  i»  will  known  (but  poultry  do  best  wheu  kept  in 
small  bands,  and  when  careful  individual  attention  can  be  jjivcii 
to  tbrm  Our  large  fanners  have  too  commonly  entertained  a 
i  i-utempt  for  poultry  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  have  neg- 
lected thorn  in  consequence.  No  doubt,  if  small  holdings  and 
allotments  in<  ■  >,■  i  i  the  country,  the  supply  of  poultry  will 
become  much  greater  than  it  ii.  la  IftleM  poultry  arc  much 
mure  numeious  in  prDportlOO  to  area  than  in  Great  Britain, 
though  time  is  COOCQ  fol  I  RT*vJ  blOram  jri  the  former  country . 
The  climate  of  tin-  South  of  Ireland  is  well  suited  to  the  pro* 
lion  of  earl y  spring  chickens,  and  the  Irish  peasant  women 
■re  c  i^mxI  rearers  of  poultry.     It  is  ■  \n'< 

ssnall  farmers  of   Ireland  do  nor  niter  more  systematically  into 
the   business   of   supplying   England   with    poultry    and 

do    ■  good   deal    in    thifl  * iv.    but   might   do    much    more. 

Our  imports  of  errfcs  have  risen  Irom  7i6  millions,  valued   ^t 

81,  to  1033  millions  worth  2,879,000/.  in  188& 

;  fortunately   the  differences  between   priced    paid    by  con- 

suincrs  aod  realized  by  producers  of  poultry  and  eggs,  arc  even 

greater    than   those-   previously  interred   to  Jn   connection   with 

meat.      For  chickens  sold  at  3#.  to  4.*,  in  tOC  poulterers 

shops,  farmers  in  reiaotr  country  districts  receive  only  1».  I 

i/. ;   and  often  when  new-laid  rg%9  are  soiling  in  the  country  at 

eighteen    to    twenty   a   shilling,   they    arc    1  Ji/.    or   2d.    each    in 

London.  irously  (armed  'fresh   country  eggs' 

being  retailed  at  ten  or  twcWc  ft  ahilliog. 

A  more  economical  system  of  distribution  is  needed  for 
ootbing  more  than  fur  the  products  of  the  land,  the  main  nccce- 
iarie*  of  life,  and  for  the  animal  food  mpply  most  nf  nil.  The 
sand  of  this  country  will  not  bear  all  the  burdens  laid  upoci  it 

in  U  .  perOUS  times.       Too    llinn  >    il:i»srs  .in     niilcni 

to  live  out  of  it,  each  takintj  toll  from  its  produce;  unneces- 
sary distributors,  or  even  mere  speculating  interlopers,  often 
getting  BOM  of  all.  The  meat-producer,  who  keeps  and  attends 
to  a  bollock  ton  two  or  three  years,  or  to  a  sheep  for  twel. 
eighteen  months,  commonly  obtains  Ihcs  profit  ilwn  the  i] 
who  speculates  in  it.  01  tbo  blltchOf  who  CBtl  it  up  and  sends  it 
i  to  his  customers  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  All  but 
■sled  persons  must  wish  success  to  the  efforts  now  being 
xnade  to  bring  producers  and  Consumer*  more  closely  together. 


Asi. 
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AttT.  III.— 1.  Samuel  Ttn$hr  Cdm^  emd  ti  h  Roman- 

SrAw/.     By  Alois  Brand!,  ;  ante 

at  the   German   Oni  vanity  of   Prague.      English  Edition  by 
Lady  Eastlake,  assisted  by  the  Author.     London,  1887. 
V.Urufy*.     Bj   H.I)   Tr'ull.      I  ^*4. 

'  ■  Samuel  Tit/for  Coleridge.     Bv  Hall  Cainc.     London. 

1887. 

1  "lp  AM  grieved,'  said  Southey,  *  that  you  never  met  Coleridge; 
_L  all  othar  innn  whom  I  liar*  nv<*r  known  am  rn<*ra  children 
to  hisn,  and  yet  nil  is  palsied  by  a  total  want  of  moral  strength.' 
4  Fie  is  like  a  lump  .1  eoftj,  rich  with  gas,'  said  Walter  SooM, 
'which  lies  tEpcnoiag  itself  in  potTs  and  gleams,  unlets  some 
shrewd  body  will  clap  it  into  a  rust- iron  box,  and  compel  the 
compressed  pigment  to  do  itself  justice.'  lHt  it  the  only 
.  knew  who  answered  to  the  idea  of  a  man  ni 
u'  said  Hulitt|  Miis  genius  had  angelic  wings,  and  fed 
00  iiinnna.  Il«  talked  mi  fofl  ever,  and  you  wished  him  U>  talk 
on  forever/  *He  is,1  said  I>e  Qainrey, 'the  largest  and  moat 
spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest,  and  most  comprehensive,  that 
han  \»-i  ntitftd  among  men.*  'Impiety  to  ShakspoAre,9  cried 
Lnndor,  *  treason  to  Milton !  I  give  up  ill  the  rest, — even 
iWou.  Certainly  since  '.heir  day  we  hate  had  nothing  eom- 
parahlfl  with  him.  Hyron  and  Scott  werv  but  as  gun-Hints  to  a 
granite  mount. liu.     rVoidswortfa  has  one  UKgla  of  resemblance.9 

We  an*  indebted  to  Mr  Hill  Cajac  for  the  collection  of  these 
testimonies  to  the  genius  of  Coleridge  ;  and  we  may  add  another 
definition  by  Hazlitt,  and  one  of  deep  pathos.  *  To  the  man  had 
been  t'ivni  in  hiph  measure  the  soedx  od  noMtf  MldowsTJast,  but 
Jold  then  had  l>een  forbidden  him.*  And  again,  the  saying 
Of  WOKaf  wOttb ;  that  ha  faad  'seen  men  who  had  'lonowomlrrlul 
things,  but  only  one  wnndrtful  ir.i.i  nai  \j,  Colaridge.1  And 
WO  ootid  ad  <  Villi  the  characteristic,  and  more  cvenlr  balanced, 
lid  of  a  man  of  science.  'With  the  most  exalted  genius, 
enlarged  views,  sensitise  heart,  and  enlightened  mind,  he  witi 
be  the  victim  ol  "mt  ol  order,  precision,  and  regularity.'  And 
tbs  pndictioO  OJ   3ll    [luni|ilin    IXivs    juuvrd  too  corrert. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  German  Professor  should  hare 
teen  induced  to  write  about  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  The 
"tans  are,  by  nature  and  education,  more  qualified  titan  bit 
own  countrymen,  to  investigate  the  nind  -uid  works  of  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  so  <vm pathetic  with  them  in  Certain  depart- 
ments ol  thought,  thou.  from  them  and  approai  bin 
bin  OWU  > -un  patriots  more  ami  more  as  he  advanced  in 
In  the  main,  Coleridge  is  to  be  Compared  with  no  other  man,  he 

is 


S'imi/rl   T-iifi.  i    Col 
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is  not  even  to  be  called  rosmnpnlitnn  in  his  nature;  for,  imtfttd 
of  belonging  Co  all  nation*,  Ik*  was  really  of  no  nation;  but  a 
wan  who,  bring  a  law  unto  lim-ilf,  n  *ecl  In  him*  -li,  «itb  a 
kan|rti*£*  and  abe&C  liis  own,  could  never,  in  the  nature 

of  things,  be  popular.  IVofcsaor  Brandl,  though  he  has  pub- 
lishes) iomr  new  documents,  has  added  little  In  whnt  we  know 
respecting  Coleridge'*  lile,  which  vet  remains  to  lie  written.* 
lie  tells  lis  in  his  l*»'faer  that  hr  Unci  originttJIj  d.'M^nrd  1<i 
trace  only  *tbe  influence  of  the  German  school  of  literary 
criticism  on  that  of  England,  which  is  practically  that  of  Cole- 
ridge/ and  thnt  the  further  task  he  undertook  wu  *  si  most 
against    his  will.'      Whether   this    be    sufficient  excuse  for   the 

ikes    he    hut    iiuiile    in    Mime    nf    tin-     i'm-U    n|     ll. 

may    be  a  question  ;    but    we   regard    these    u<  more 

Icntentl)   OO    account   of  his    many    valuable  criiiri itDfl,   which 

<  .i'iim.'ui  origin  are  in 

We  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  bit  critii  isms,  while  ailc 
corwetiiiu  hit  verbal  errors.  Hut  ono  lOOfOfl  oi  1  ITOI  must  be 
n.ued.  Profcanoi  Brnndl  claims  for  the  BugHtfa  tdittofl 
an  advnnrajre  over  the  German,  beOBBJa,  ox  he  says,  it  contains 
the  original  word*  of  all  the  quotations.  Far  from  this  being 
the  case,  runny  a  Quotation  is  given  with  provoking  inarru: 

lose  deduction*,    there   is  much  m   the   book    that 
aenarrca  the  attention  of  all  Iot*ti  ol  I  nglbfa  poetry. 

!o*sor  Brandl  points  to  the  birth  of  (  oUri  Iga  m  occur* 
rinj  at  a  critical   period  of  the  world's   bbtfOl  I  the  long 

Ldaring  conflict  between  old  and    new   ideas  w.\»  aboot   to 
burst   into  Ban  n   France,  under  the  rule  of  Louis  XV- 

tad  of  Madame  dn   Barry,  bad   rank  to  tin-  luwrxt    -i  i-.-i-  ui 
irreaj  mment;    when    England,   stranjje  as   it    now 

may  sound,  the   keenest  of  slave-traders  on    the  liiu:ti    seas    HTai 
beginning  that  qium.-l  with  ttf  t  Am. trican  *  which  1 

.  ir  severance  from  the  RritUh    Empire;    when   tfce   Brorkl 
Of  Routseau  were  kinrliiitr    Pestl    -.    ilmuglirs    In    French   minds, 

and   '  <  **  of  Junius  wen-  it)  and   fear  in 

tlie  slow  but  inevitable  retribution*  of 
bad  government  were  nigh  ;»i  band,  and  the  atability  or  fnttt- 
Lilit\  of  throne*  and  ancient  govi  rnmenti  ware  coming  m  tbeli 
trinl ;  when,  in  short,  that  Revolution,  of  the  nature  and  poeaS* 
tea  of  which  m>  one  could  Conn  i  oooi  ■  ption,  vai  alreaoj  In 
tbaair.    It  is  unpoasible  now  to  cat i mate  sulii. 

»ln*e  »berts  an  paal  prtaa  as  I 

ef  Mr  I  a  tie  61  |  fitr  1L1 

aeo  bo*  ytt  ripptar^l,  'houyii  neaaaar&y, 

tnm  laa  oalcxu  •■'  .a  a  ooodaosod  form. 
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the  first  ongbmst  of  French  revolutionary  feeling,  with  Its  vitfnnt 
of  brother U  lore  mm!  universal  happiness  and  equality,  npon 
the  Rnrtiah  mind,  *  when,  bliss  it  was  to  be  alive,  bat  to  be 
young  wm  Heaves.'  The  coddod  sympathies;  of  ©or  human 
bftiarr  were  never  more  stru«u*l%  evinced  than  in  the  hope*, 
the  anxieties,  and  the  joy  which.  up  to  a  certain  period, 
united  all  parties  and  filled  every  daaa  in  this  count? ».  Still, 
the  ferment  was  in  Kngland  characteristics!  !v  different  from 
that  in  France,  where,  apart   from    the  revolutionary  ex  resworn, 

>k  an   abstract   fan    BBaJKrwil   to  at,  and  aptlj    illub 
by  l*e  Tocqoerillc  *s  anecdote  of  a  French  mother  thus  addressing 
Let  daughter,  *  Je  oe  vous  aitue  paa  puree  t|Ue  vous  ties  ma  £lk% 
Basis  pare*  qus  sons  etes  on  etrc  | ' 

!:   is   easy  now  for  all  who  stndy  the  history  of  the  French 
Resolution   to  perceive  the  strong  weather-indication*  tha 
ceded  the  norm,  hot  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  trace  those 
■light  and  subtle  signs,  only  recugntxable  long  after  the  r 
which  Professor  Brandl  has  pointed  out  in  the  writing*  of  the 
landscape  ami  lyrical  purls  of  tin-  eighteenth  century. 

England    bad   long   possessed   what    Germans   call    the   Ro- 
mantic achool  of  PuStn      da*  riptiTe  in  the  bauds  of  Deiiham, 
Thomson,  Collins,  (ioldunith,  and  Cowper;  and   lyrical  espe- 
cially in  those  of  Milton  and  Cray.     And  here  it  is  that  our 
( irrinan  Professor  leads  us  along  a  pnth  of  exploration  as  novel 
as  it  is  interesting.      He  traces  the  increasing  sense  of  equality 
in   the  rising  middle  class,    ni<!   joints  out   how  a   demo 
element  bad  crept  in.    Mallet  is  stirred  with  compassion  for  the 
suffering  poor,  Cowper  and  Shenatone  tor  the  negro  slave,  and 
for  all   the  sum   of  human    ills  which    threaten   every 
school-boy  more  or   less.     Cowper   pleads  against  *  robbing  a 
poor  bird  of  her  young,'  com**  boldly   forward  in  defers 
ill-treated  oxen  and  hunted  game,  and   in  tones  whit 
pate  the  jargou  of  the  Revolution,  announces  that  4  :lie  groans 
of  the  Creation   shall    hav*   »n   end;*  while    in   e.ntint   inde- 
pendence  of  Cowper,  though  borne  along  on   the  > 
s»e  find   Hums   o  inju«*i«in.iiing  the   wounded   hare,  the    field 
t,  and  the  mountain  daisy,  on   turning  one  down   with  a 
plough-*      Here   the   young   Coleridge   enters   the  scene,   and 


•i/jiihlt.  linns  to  a 'Mountain  Daisy':— 

■  W<*  in«xlt»U  «iui»>n-tipfid  ttoncr, 
Thou'*  BSt  lu«  iu  mix  t»»il  liour; 

For  1  nana  on •■■  until  (  Ibi  luwnsj 

Tlir  slender  slew ; 
To  >pnrc  Uice  now  U  i*si  ddj  pvnei, 

Thou  bauxda  gttu.' 


addresses 
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addresses  those  Vint*  'To  a  Young  As*,  its  mother  bring 
tethered    near    it,'  whiel  ,   though    t  La  ridicule    against 

him,  arc  significant  of  what  ihmv  1m-  called  the  democratic  side 
of  English  poetry.  It  was  only  when  the  world  was  ringing 
with  the  rev*.:  chwoidtof  a  HDaiTCm]  philanthropy, 

that    a  yoona;   poet  wouhl    hate    ventured    to  address    publicly  a 

wly  animal  as 


' 


'  Innocent  fool !  thou  poor  denniscd.  forlorn  ! 
I  Imil  rite.   Iiriulur— tpite  of  the  foola  scorn!* 


Sterne,  it  is  true,  in  his  'Sentimental  Journey,'  hod  penned 
an  elegy  to  mi  ass,  hat  it*  jeering  tone  is  not  to  U-  mistaken 
while  Wordsworth's  glorification  of  the  sum©  faithful  animal,  in 
1  PeUrr  I  Jell,'  —  written  later  than  Coleridge's  poem, — suflki 

Np  :".(!  Htrneft  ilir  irrltiiL'  wa*  with  them  both. 
Indeed,  Coleridge  disburdened  1. i nisei f  of  so  many  sighs  over 
the    fate  "  iDg-netTS,    sucking-pigs,    and     spiders,    that 

Lamb,  in  m  Ice,  nropoeed  to  him  ■  i«i  open  i  now  fom  of  intcr- 

C    nit!i   the    DOOSl   demised    of  the    animal    and    LfttOd    W 
by  a  series  of  these  poems.' 

-  %cne  subject  has  been  admiraliN  iir,:  .1  \>y  I'nifcMor 
Veitcb.  though  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  in  his 
valuable    I  <»rk,fl   recently  published,  to  which 

rr  sre  glad  to  h.ive  this  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention 
•f  our  readers : 

nsa  con  bo  drawn  to  the  rariod  aspects  nf  tlia  outward  world 

» ii-  ■   ;f  :  sing  (•>  h  sympathy  nuJ  tender  Kofi   tot  tnC  BWellUM  Est  thfl 

siloj — ot*  beadt  ami  i  ■    in.'  ur,  and 

lb^i  union  rejoice  n  natuVa  caro,  and  aro 

ftussined  by  her  frco  boantconsnew.     There  is  not  one  of  the  grout 

p<cti  mIo  raiigu  of  Sn.tti>li  ami  Eiigliidi  liUruturo,  who  Iiaa 

act  eared  for  nature,  whose  Ik  art  has  not  been  open  to  this  toudcracsa 

iTQpatby.  ,  .  .  U  boa  found  perhaps,  ita  lofllett  expression  in 

rortn,  in  "  Bart  Leap  Well,1  end  la  oQm  of  his  poems; — 

'  *  Groj-uead'.d  1,  thou  hast  *pokcn  wull  ; 

.11  difference  lir*  between  tliy  craod  ami  mine. 
boost  not  nnobsorrod  by  nature  fell . 
His  death  was  uioutiilhI  by  sympathy  ditine."  ' 

his  birth  (O*  tober  21,  1772)  was  ushered  into 
"d  with  strange  and  stirring  elements,  be  was  no 
'**  rxceptiunidly  endowed   both   hy  DetUN  ftod   iniieiit.un 
fc*lKmi'  to  them.     His  father.  John  Coleridjre,  was  a  clergyman 

Vatore  an  8o  rtti  b  Pw  trr.'  bi  Job  i  Vrolmmft 

^••saaBhetorTc  w  ti  ry  of  Glasgow    BainSQi  ■ -i...,.  i*». 

Mil      I 
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Sawurl  Taylor  Ccieridft,  and 


and   a   scholar,   boldlDS    the   Pkalaga  of  On>ry   St.   Mir 
Devonshire,  and    conducting    the   old    Free  (Grammar    S 
there.      By  hi*  second  wife  he   had    ten   children,  of  whom  niin- 
were  son* — Samm  1  T.ivl.u   biJXU  the  JB  land 

oud  m  ■  ally,  he  brought  up  his  children  with  an  Englith  mi*  line 
of  fraedott  Ol   thottghl  tnd   suhrrii«ti<in  !■■  ly.      He  enter- 

tained    no    exaggerated    aversion     to    that    DOMUYedf     classical 
correctness  of  the   school  ol*  Pope,  a^ninst   which   his  son 
tended,    both    by  txftmpLa  UU)    precept.     A    certain   grotesque 
ConsciciiiitniMirss  pervaded  his  life.      He  I 

ol  corthlv  duties,  and    exerted    himsclt    honestly  to   liiltil  them; 
but  owing    to    hi*    habitual    absence   uf   mind,  and    to    his    total 
iji!  .(    n    '  of  the  world,  h ••  i-licn  failed.     Ho  wrote  many  books, 
which,   though  in  request  in  the  neighbourhood,  remain-, 
moil   pari  uncut — thus  showing  a  greater  confidence  El 
character   than  in   his  productions.     No  father  more  lx k ■ 
l.i    lUfi-rcdrd    In  such  ;t  m.ii  could  well  have  existed,  Wall 
child,  in  hi*  turn, 

•  allowed  the  man, 
A*  morning  shows  tho  day.' 

At   throe  years  of  ngp  young   ColerldgO   could    read    a   chapter 
be  Bible,  and  at  six  he   joined  the  lowest  Latin  class  in  the 
xchc»ol.     He  seldom  played,  and  then  alone,  general]/  acting  tnr 
icHni  he  had  read,     lie  lived  in  dreams  and  venders 
in  the  supernatural  world  was  tOOStrant'e  fm  him  to  l:«  lirvr,  ami 
nothing  in   the   material  »»<>  1< I  excited   his  astonishment. 
rillonfl  MM)  delusions  became  so  strong  as  to  alarm  his  f 
who    endeavoured   to   divert    this    unhealthy   tendency    h, 
plaining  to   bin   &    mats  and   distance  of  the  planets;    sudi 
farts,  however,  took   no  hold  of  hi i  imagination.      Alliuli 
this  time  later,  in  letters  to  friends,  Coleridge  admitted  that, 
though   simple  mid  iniioccut  as  a  child,  he   had    none  isf  i 
hood's   thoughts  ond  ways.      'But  poets,'  as  Professor    Hrsrwil 
reminds  us,  arc  Mho  least  trustworthy  of  autobiographcrs,  sail 
ColerSdgo,  of  nil  poets,  with  his  tnystica]    rolls,   his  fersrisa 
imagination,   ond   his   tendency   to  new    all    thing*    with   uV 

:  than  ill*-  not  Ward  >-y,  I  i  v  ***  1  habitually  in  a  i 
of  visions/ 

The  death  of  his  father  sent  the  family  adrift.     The  fumrt 
who   was  only  nine  years   old   at   the   time,   obtained  i 

JrcscnUtion    to    Christ's    Hospital,    through    til*    K  indues*  d 
OsttOfl  Boiler,  one  of  his  father's  former  pupils.     This  s 
cultivated  his  mind  and  directed  las  taste,  while  it  starved  b« 
imasj  u  it  did   his  body.     But    many  waters   r> 

quant* 
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love,  and  no  system,  however  opposed  to  its  instinct* 
*piralions»  could  have  changed  the  bias  of  Coleridge's 
nius,  or  it  would  have  suorumliiil  rn  the  life  he  led  in  du 
lis  and  cloister*  of  the  old  monastc: 

VVV  continue  the  1 1 It-  in  its  main  farts,  as  helping  to  illus- 
ie  a  character  which,  with  its  moods,  follies,  and  virtue*, 
mils  but  of  one  solution — the  total  absence  of  common- 
is*.  Meanwhile  on*  legitimate  clue  to  Coleridge's  IUsm 
cnt  career  is  partly  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  boy,  he 
i  w  Bathing  01  family  life.  His  brothers  an*  said  to  have 
icntcd  rather  than  web-ninn!  the  patronage  wh  tlied  him 

the  blue  coat  and  yellow  stockings  of  a  charitable  institution, 
d  Samuel  remained  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital  without 
ce  returning  home.  Not  that  he  fell  any  m-iimt  of  degra- 
tion  himself;  he  had  worm  affections,  however  scantily 
urished,  but  not  a  spark  of  ambition.  His  marvellous 
ilitie*  and  memory,  and  Ida  love  of  rending,  placed  him 
nerally  at  the  head  of  the  class,  but  he  neither  aimed  at 
ch  distinction  nor  cared  for  it  when  he  got  it.  Eh  Btdfl 
quaintancc  with  a  shoemaker  and  his  wife  —  both  good 
tured  people — and  was  all  read;  la  become  an  apprentice  to 
t  craft.      WO!  did  his  dreaminoss  and  absencs  of  mind  decline 

t lie  active  little  world  around  liim,  His  favourite  position 
u  i"  ill  enuDpled  op  Ln  i  comer,  undisturbed  by  the  noun 
sacs  goin  id  what  no  other  boy  would  h.ive  looked 

out  of  school  hours;  or  to  lie  on  the  leads  rnpt  in  [eVUffSt, 
tring  ut  the  clouds  ns  they  sailed  past.  Once  oven  in  the 
uwd>  while  rnxniaating  on  tbe  feat  of  Leandcr,  he  so 

r  forgot  his  surroundings  as  to  imitate  the  action  of  swimming. 
MBS  iaia^-  in  ployed,  his  hand  cauic  ill  contact  With  the 

ut-uil  pocket  of  a  gentleman,  who  immediately  seized  him 
r  a  thief;  but  who,  bearing  his  explanation — and  when  did 
boj  <>r  man,  fail  to  p»»rmade  with  his  tongue — took 
ith  a  fancy  to  the  lad  m  to  give  him,  the  highest  object 
i'dii  desire,  a  subscription  1  homing  library  ;  ofwhi.li 

tWidge  soon   devoured  evsry   ho<»k  from   A   to   /.     He  also 
tamenced   that  itudy  of  the   ucO-pUtoniO  mctsphysics  wl 
|Ually    indicated    IDS     bonl    of    bis    inirw!     sad     dfiCtnrod    the 
e  course  ■  IV.      IVolV-aoi     ISi.uull    points   out,    that 

Ige  probably  fell  in  with  Thomas  Taylor  s  translation  of 
ms  oil  the  Beautiful,'  published  IB  17o7.  To  him  Plato 
bi  Plritinus  supplied  thst  recreation  whirh  other  boys  find  in 
•Otain  Morryats  novels.  With  Voltaire's  •  Philosophical  Dic- 
aaui  '  111  addition,  it  is  uo  wonder  that  a  web  ol  entangled 
iy*tlcisai  soon  obscured  the  simple  truths  he  had  derived  from 
Vol  165.- 3r*  S*9.  *  *»» 
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his  childhood.     The  vanity  of  the  boy  wai  flattered  by  finding 

bimsell   in   1 1* i ^c   reaped   "»  J'  par  with  hi*  ti-nrhcra;   aiwi,  eoear 

i.i   .1  .-ir.il  question  nming,  he  complacently  announced  to  the 

tauter  that  he  had  become   '  uti  infidel  ;    en  which  in?  re- 

d  what   ho    called    lb    9fil*  j"*t    cos-tig*!  ion    nmong    Uu 

many  whiih  had  fallen  to  his  lot.     Hut  frbatever  the  chain  w 

rnat;>;  I  religious  doubts  which  bouml  and  tied 

hiin  in  after  life,  Coleridge   qi  really  shared  I  ciao 

o{  thfl   :imc\      On   the  roritrnry,   he   had   what    wr  may  call  a 

dcvoutocM    of   nature — J'uiihcr    hallowed   ond    maintained    by 

purity  of   life — which  wns   sure  fo  throw  him,  metaphorically, 

upon  bis  knees  whenever  any  startline  incident   brought   bow* 

in  bil  mind  iln;  OUU   hrlpleaaneaa  of  Man.     Witness-  his  lclta 

to   Charles    Lamb  on    occasion   of   the    tragedy  in   the   Lamb 

one  "1  the  moat  touching  effusion*  of  deep  >-  •  and 

ii  vint  piety  that  ever  was  penned.     The  first  poetic  effusion, 

and  his  first  love  for  a  young  dressmaker — doubtless  related  i« 

the       M"  ■  .i    -weir  kindled  :il  Cliri»l\  Hospilsl 

.is  was   the  difference  between  Coleridge  and   other 

it   w;i*  essentially    increased    by  ill-hrullh.      Tbc   aeren 

rheumatic  "::-■  inherited    in  in    hi»  father,  which  has 

l>s  been   not   sufficient'  <d  as  contributing;  bi  : 

the  Instability  of  purpnw  and  to  tin-  ruinous  habit  which  marred 
his  life,  began  nt  school,  wl.i  n  hit  nuUiittt  and  pondering*  *oJ 
en   his  own   mind   were    fnstrrrd    by   Ion g_  periods  nf 
confinement  to  tho  neb  «.ml. 

In  1701  Coleridge,  then  not  nioetecc, .  .-sue  College* 

Cambridge,   as   a    tt ■"•  fasti ■;.    ths    choice  of  the  Cbarch   as  i 
idiceted  to  him  by  the  authorities  of  Christ's 
HospStaL      Hut   he   had   no    intention    to   bind   himself  to  aav 
definite  study,  and  Jcajt  of  all  did  the  study  how  to  car.- 
!  attrnct  him.      [Vnr   thai  1"'  -j»en:  hi*  timo  idly,  emec 
at   first,  when   he  obtained  the   I  frown  gold  modal  for  the  best 
Gneb  ode,      lie  was  very  happy   at  Cambridge,  nud   look 
fling  in  opposite  directions ;  oscillating  lietncen  !joI 

en  lent  Hellenic  ui*stirism  end  the  flights  of  eiodcrn  irvoie* 
tionary  doctrines.     The  Cambi  i  graduate  mind  of  thai 

tunc,  ajai  oMted  to  t;.  •  pitch  bi  the  fo 

grrat  leading  Unitarians — Priestley,  'the  Patriot,  Saint,  oeo 
Sage. 'of  his  'Kcligious  Musing;  and  the  Icefe  known  k',' ilium 
Plead.     At  the  close  nfhrrnd's  trial  before  the  YicoChancrltns, 

t  Coleridge  followed  with  the  liveliest  sympathy,  his  clap 
ring  whs  *o  violent  that  he  w;i»  on  the  rerga  of  being  inclsihi] 
in  (tic  same  charge*  It  was  no  joke  at  that  time  to  confess  thr 
Creed  of  these  men  ;  and  though  Coleridge  gloriod  in  so  d- 
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ct  even  be  must  hare  pe-rccited  how  seriously  it  stood  in  tlir 

•>fany  university  career.     At  this  jam  tun-     not  only  poor, 

:  love,  and  in  debt — be  vanished  from   Cambridge — cone 

knew  whither  ;  went  ■«>  London  |  gave  his  last  [X'tioi  to  . 

ipeat  tl  e  night,  »ii  itsrred,  prowling  about  the  precincts  «f  timt 

Abbey  where  his  bust  now  stands;  caught  sight  of  B  recruiting 

and  under  the  mmr  of  Silas  <.'<-inher- 

bsck  (with   his  own  initials)  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Light 

ragoon*.     'I  if  ni  n.  in  have  arrounted 

r  man)*  a  strange  story,  but  for  none  stronger  than  this,      The 

liege  Hall  Was   now  exchanged  foi   bnrrarJi   and   stable— the 

jr  of  students  and  profe«*ors  for  th.*t  ol  rotal 

i  -ts.     Coleridge  was  the  awkwardest  of  men.      He  could   U 

isc I    it;  and  his  rifle,  whsntefl  to  his  own 

rare,  was  known  by  it*  doty  state.  Hut  though  penniless,  be 
bad  bribe*  of  hit  own  to  nflrr  ;  he  wrote  the  soldier*  love-letters, 
sad  fascinated  them  with  stories  of  ft  certain  diatinguisbrd 
genera],  called  Alexander  the  Cireat.  In  the  course  i  I  ■  tBotrth 
be   rep  leTed  10  the  sent  of  war,  mid  no  menas  of 

WSJ  OTflpOWSred   with  the   EttlsvTj   of  bis 
Mis  Litin  now  came  to  his  help.     A  line  wntt 
s*abl  Ebcu  !  quam  infortunii  miserriimiui  est  fuias-r 

ieticr-m,'  caught  the  r\e  of  a  well-ediHAted   officer,  anii  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  eldest  brother,  published  by  Professor  Hrnndl 

lbs  kind  permission  of  Lord  OnVri 
'iplains  how  he  obtained  bis  release : 

'To  a  miad  wbioh  rico  has  cot  ntUrly  dimrtsd  of  sensibility,  few 

^ssnuauio  con  inflict  a  moro  ocuto  pong  than  the  iv  roof* 

■■-  tenderness  and  love  %riicro  onlv  rosontmtnt  and  r  **"oxo 

Ufeokd  and  dcacrvoJ.     Thu  gimth  not)  which  lwd 

.mn'-!  within  the  son]  then  ra)  nd  speaks 

sith  tl.i ■  t  oidnet  towards  you,  and  towards 

rs  has  displayed  n  ntrangc  combmatibn  of  modxtesa, 

itndo,  and  dishonesty.     Bat  rem  forgive  me.     Mot  my  Maker 

fa»rr  me!     Msy  the  time  SiriTS  when  I  nball  haroforg(v> 

'With  rrganl   so  wy  emancipation,  **•  >  y   I  havo  made, 

'■***  ssoos  of  intoiKsranoo  I  oonM  soUoot  •  d  to  aacuro  mo 

**"*  ii  may  bs  don-.  **,  bat  not  fcy  aegotitfliaa  withuut  an 

feSOttswhich  I  should  InSflbls  to  write.     1-  t.*v  guinea*  wore  offervd 

'lisebcrgo  the  day  after  a  young  rusu 
^SsaL     His  friend*  mode  intoretjt,  and  hw  dtse)**rg>»  earno  down 
fosa  the   War   Office.      If,   bowoTor,  nc^oi^  ust  bo  first  si- 

it  will  If,  I    to  wrihj  lo  UlU    Colonel      his  iifUDC  IS 

nral  In  tho  aniiy.     His  address  is 
ig*s  Mo**,  London.'* 
My  sssiObod  name  is  Kilos  Tcinkyn  Oomberbuck,  loili, 
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Uog.  of  Light  Dragoona,  (3  Troop.  Mr  number  I  do  not  know  il 
is  of  do  import.  Tho  bounty  I  reoeaTea  vu  she  guineas  and  a  half 
but  a  light  LorMuuiau's  bounty  it  u  mere  lure.  It  in  uxpi-mi' 
l  ini  it:  inn  >■,  which  be  most  hav**  had  without  a  bounty — gaiu-r*.  & 
pair  of  Uather  br««ch«s,  stable  jacket  and  shell;  horse-cloth,  sur- 
cingle, watering  bridle,  brushes,  and  tho  long  ctootcrn  of  miliUrr 
accoutrement.  I  enlisted  the  2nd  December,  171*3.  wae  ntieotcd.  si>J 
■worn  in  on  tho  4th.     1  am  it  prvwut.  imnn  to  a  nick  I  nbal), 

1    li.-lii-vc,   slay  at   Honluy    unnlhei     wnofc       Tin «»  will    b«    a    lanj. 
draught  from  our  regiment  to  oomploto  oar  troops  abroad.     TJi 
wore  pdoked  nut  to-day.     I  nupposo   I   am  not  on© — being  a 
indixrili!  Miiu'.-iniiii      Farewell.  '  8.  T.  CoucttuxaL 

*  February  20th,  1794.— Our  regiment  are  at  Reading  and  H« 
low,   and   Ha  leahead  and   Kensington — oar  headquarter* 
Bursa.     Tho  commanding  officer    there,    Liout    Hop! " 

wljutunt. 

•  1  o  Geptaia  Jambs  Colmtmb, 

1  Tiverton,  DoToashire.' 

Mil  discharge  followed  in  April.      Hit  friends  fetched  him  in 
a  coach,  the  omccra  shook  hands  with  htm,  and  his  ajtonj 
BTWaTtfJOl  pTI  him  thrre  cheers,  ft*   with  tear*  in  his  ei< 
drove  away.     Those   who  witnessed  this  scene  must  have 
recounted    il    when    his    name    became    famous.      Coleridge  re- 
turned to  Cambridge   for   a   short   period — the  authoritir- 
lenient,  and  a  public  censure  was  his  only  punishment. 

It  was  *r   about  this  time  that  h)«  acquaintance  began 
Si-iithev.  tVTO  vciTS  younger  than  liim*oli.     Sou  they  was  «»  far 
BSDe  in  i  -■'.  »l  itionan  npii  inns  n*  f  oleridge,  however  differ- 
disposition     interior  in  intellect,  but  superior  in  sense.     To* 
two  voting  \  isioimrics,  for  whom  Kurope  wax  too  nld  And  slow, 
uinni.l  a|i  K    swore   eternal    friendship,  and   between    thexn   t-' 
n.liriiii-,  which  ihct  named  *  Pantisot  racy,'  oj  the  equal  g 
meat  of  all.  took  shape.    The  plan  was  to  found  a  colony  insom* 
primer*!   forest  on  the  sliorcs  of  the  Susquchannna — a  la 
only  lelcMfid  tai  the-  euphony  of  the  name — where  then   sbotfU 
lie    pi-rl'iTi    Ireedom    and    equality,   all    goods   in    comm-i 

asd   no   wdtishness,      Thai,    were   t<»   work    with 
hands  and  inn*  in  the  forenoon,  and  with   their  brains  the  K- 
inaindcr  of  the  day  ;  and  each  colonist   was  to  be  accompanied 
by  i  wife,  u cook  and  housekeeper      All  they  wanted  f««r 
mediate  realization  was  a  sum  o  1  money,  whicn  tl  nufcty 

nerer  incceeded  in  obtaining.  The  requisite  wires  pn  seated 
no  such  difficult/.  Coleridge  joined  Southcy  at  Bristol,  wU> 
iiiiumI  .ii  i-i|   him  to  a  famil>  oJ   the   name  of  Fricker — danjruieTf 

i    respectable    tradesman    deceased.     Southey   Wa 
with  One  of  them.      Another  Pantitocratist    was    Dal 
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A,     (Vdrndtfc  had  remained  true  to  Ids  little  dressmaker. 

Iiul  she  Lad  jilted  him,  and  he  now  followed  rait  with  a  third 

Mim   Kricker.      Bristol  was  n  literary  city,  distinguished  as  the 

of  Mrs.  Hannah   More  anil   Mrs.   Rarhanld,      It   mas 

here  that  Coleridge   became  known   to  Joseph  Cottle,  a  young 

ublishcr,  whose  name  deserves  all   honour  at  n  kind   friend. 

first  cocoarager  of  the  young  man's  poetical  powers.     On 

rengtb  of  a  promise  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  every  hundred 
■UW,  I  leridgi  now  married  (October  4,  1795),  and  passed 
a  long  honeymoon  of  perfect  bliss  at  CIcvedon,  which  to  ibis 
day  retain*  the  tradition  of  that  time.  To  his  oiarringiv 
"t  to  hit  wife,  who  was  an  excellent  woman,  may  be 
chief!/  -.meed  the  embarrassments  of  his  life — he  had  no  menn«s 
and   no   persistence  in  the   art   of  acquiring   any.      From   this 

bil  career  may  be  divided  into  distinct  period*.    The  first, 

from    L795-6,  at  Bristol.      The  second,  from  17%    S,  at  Nether 
Stowey,   a    beautiful    S«n  iiirc   village — a  time  which  the 

charms  of  rural  leisure,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  kind  friends 
rendered  the  happiest   and   most    productive    of   bis    life,   and- 
where  he  formed  his  all-irnjmrt  mt  friendship  witli  WuTllfWDTtD 
The  next  period  t-  '  i-rmany  ;  the  liberal  Wedgwoods 

ding  the  means,  and  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  accom- 
panying him  (1798).  This  event  proved  as  ill-omened  foi 
liim  as   his  marriage.      It   fed   and    nourished   that  clement  of 

".nil    nlr  i     nreded    a    restricted    regimen.      What 

:  >t  hare  been  without  that  visit   to  Germany  it 

I  rash  to  conjecture  the  unhealthy  appetite  perhaps 
the  same,  but  its  main  supply  cut  off".  Certain  it  is  that  tin- 
u  .*  bestifii  risioa  he  wa»  never  destined  in  .main. 
shicb  was  nourished  at  ( ierman  sources*  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
regular  discharge  of  bis  duties.  He  beiieved  that  this  morbid 
rraring  had  eren  stript  him  of  his  poetic  power.  This,  ai  will 
a  Uter,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  Coleridge  enjoyed 
the  fa  .urtphere  ol   fJcrmany   with   the  double   /eit   of  a 

toy  ami   a   philosopher     he  revelled   in   their  childish  games, 
ud  in  tbefa  transcendental   mysticism.     Still,  his  eye*  i 

degradation  of  a  country,   *  cursed  with  a   base 

*d  hateful  brimd  of  nobles  and   princelings— n  fine  fieoplc,  but 

mdaved   and   helpless;   taxes   high,  justice  venial,  and  public 

•(iakm   despised.'      Thil    wonderfully    cbenged   his   estimate  of 

I   -never  to  be  understood  except   by    comparison 

■:hers.      But  a  year  before,  in   the  heat  of  revolution  wv 

ptsnon,  he  had  condemned  her  to  destruction  :  now  he  could 

:ih   Wordsworth,  *  We  have  learnt   England's   value,'  and 

turned  home  (1790)  prepared  to  l»e  a  bettti  subject 

a  possible 
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a  possible  patriot.     This  reaction  led  to  a    period  of 
profitable   work    LB    the    Edjlo/*   rt»m   of  the  'Morninir   Post 
-  —  tin  was  largely  increased  by  bis  urticl 

Hut  Coleridge  was  born  to  disappoint  ;  and  the  W*J  t  tCOg&ltian 
of  Jsil  powers,  which  led  the  EcatOI  IP  O&J    bin   ■  partnership, 

wort:  i  peer,  roused  all  the  irrational  pen 

nature.  No  duty,  present  or  future,  was  thought  of— the  orter 
ntt  with  tin?  reply  '.lit'  In  wniiiil  not  guc  up  a  life  in  the 
country,  and  the  laay  reading  of  old  folio*  for  twice  20X1/. 
a  rear—  adding  that  a  larger  income  than  050/.  woa  only  a  real 
Wvll  would  it  Imvo  boon  with  his  responsibilities  il.  after 
this,  he  hud  mode  even 

Mea&whlle  vYovdewotth  bad  Battled  ti  the  Leltee,  and  ttutl 

Coloidgo  followed  with  wife  and  familv,   placing  them   in  a 
house*  at    Keswick.     This   was   in   1800,  from   which   turn 
doscem  in  MUHtki  hiippiuess,  and  health  was  unchecked. 

l'iMiii    ■Ins  time   bIio    the    feteJ    Bomiicfl   ■hich    held  him  so 
loUfr,   captive    may  be  dated.       It    matters    little   how    it 
ntjtoad      ■»■'  I    bfthiil  Come  easy  to  a  man  without   solt-control. 
As  early  no  Jonnan  I.miii,  writing  to  Co 

1  plfiMliraMn  sensations   of  a  dose   of  opium.'      Sobi     nurdice! 
bool   pointed   to   the  eJBoftcj    if  Opium  in  tvrnumliinj?  paiap  and 
I    'l.iijgc  practised  no  moderation.       His  nerves  now  bejr  | 
iboJu  -iie  »;ii  visited  l.y   horrible  diemiis — and   could    no*.  eTcn 
command  binWf    to    pgflM   the  third   edition    of   his    poem) 
At  thirty  years  of  nge  he  was  u  broken  man.      Having  a  friol 

-I    to    H\    ■» 
|aa       in      \j»il,   1804.        Hot    it    »■  tic    to    cbnn) 

Ay.  while  be  dill  not  change  himself.      His  two  evil  n| 
audennoa  bottle  and  his  drean   Germ  a  a  I  with 

him  ;    otherwise   nil   tilings    Wftre    in    his    favour.      His    fi 
nreeented  him  to  thn  G  roroor,  AdmiraJ  Si*  Alexander  IU1L 

Tin-  ■  ■    jaittben  without  a  wxicUiy.  and  appoint* 

Coleridge  to  that  honourable  pott.  It  Lfl  evident  that  thi 
greet '-^t  respeot  existed  between  the  two  poitiea,  though  thi 
fine  old  gentlem  ia  ti  ioc«   on    hu    seer. 

gravely  propounding  to  him  thc(tflrj  nction  bctwi 

'an  •  'I    mail  of  matter  '  and  '  a  mats  inij 

dispute  the  problem,  but  ordered 
him  olT  t  .io. 

bSeptembei  1805  b<   left  Malta     took  a  land  route  tfaoeg] 
Italy;  M  the  beginning    il   180G  ht?  war*  in  Rone, 
ell  tl  ft  i  |  there;  wiu-n,  threatened  bydai 

real  -for  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this   p*-; 

ifirillv  Irlt    the    I\tern:d  ( 'ity,  embnrked  (fOfl 
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fcigtand,  otid,  after  a  nrctcbed  passage  oi  fifty-five  days,  be 
reached  his  native  soil  in  Augur,  180ft,  *  ill;  pennih'ts,  anil 
worse  than  homeless.' 

Ilia  home  now  brcanie  more  and  more  unbearable.     \i>  mail 
it  so  difficult  to  pleat*  a*  ha  who  knows  himself  to  \yr   in  tbo 
wrong.     Nor    were    matter*    tin  proved    by    the   bnras*iii£   .nni 
-rtaking  called  ■  Tin*   Pricmd,'  doomed,  like  4  The 
Tore  it»  to  f;«U  from  sheer  want  of  lb    •  OTD1 
*rnse.      Coleridge  at   this  tiinp  had  no  p  D»  -r   a  false  step, 

;  t  a  worse  step.  In  the  misery  of  bit  own  Linking  be  ftcw 
die  more  to  bit  two  evil  spirits,  always  ready  to  wnrk  hand  in 
rjand  lor  his  destruction,  anil  a:  length,  in  the  autumn  of  W10, 
■■  iiiin  from  his  home,  never  again  to  return.  Hut  there 
was  one  redeeming  faster*  in  the  sad  nrerk,  Coleridge  » 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the!  wrong,  and  courted  that  control  from 
with"  ii  he  could  no  Kongi  mi  wittriii      1  J*'  I 

it  among  good  |v^»j>Ir  of  tin-  name  of  MoTg  M  -  -old  Hrijlnl 
triends — living  nt  Hammersmith.  Strnngers  c*n  enforce  what 
araror  tic*  daro  not  urgt.  Mr*,  Morgan  lud  her  hand  DWMI  :h>' 
laodanurn  bottle,  and  when  he  declared  that  be  should  die,  sin; 
answered;  *  Better  die  than  live  as  you  do.'  Toll  i  una  answered, 
•»  far    an   i»   knowta,  and   a   cerium   amount   of  work,   botl 

nd   lecturing,  wni  the  result.      In   1813   circumstances 

■  <1   llic   Morgans  to   leave    iiainmcrsmith   and   t< 

small  house  at  f'.ilno,  in  Wiltshire      Coiaridgewant  arfth  them, 

L-maincd  there  till  I8l»5,  when,  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  this 

igemenl   broke  up,     I-*-fi  m  himself  now  in   Loo 

eonaexjuences   could   tie   foreseen.      Meanwhile,  his  mtslienl  nt- 

l)r.  Adams,   look  a  wise  step,  ami  slated  the  COI 
air.  Gillmait,  a  m<  Lical    n«  ■    ft  lichgate.     His  none 

was   not  giveo,  only  his   miserable   sufferings,   his   intelh  i 
sod  his  determination  to  submit  to  control      The  eh 
was  n  »'».  and  not  a  day  too  soon,  for, 

i   Mr.  <  ottle,    be  had   long   liccn    in   the  huhit  of  taking  two 
'[Dirts  of  laudanum   ■  ad   had   once   taken   I   qu< 

mr  boars.     V\  an  this  time,  though  tbi  lii-l-mura 

»U   still    secretly    taken,    and    even    copioudr.   hit    improved 

itiou    is    well    kuoi  id    in    Mr.    Citlman's   hoose    he 

i^l  tor  the  rn  *n  yearn  till  his  death  in  183  1. 

i   alight  sketch  ol  suffices   in   some   measure  to 

nitnplify   the  character  of  our  subject.     We  now   turn  to   an 

■ash*  i    mind,  which   furnishes  the  wonder,  the  pexxle, 

*s»l  the  sprcutntion,  and  will  furnish  it  (or  long  to  Come. 

approach    this   in   Coleridge's    ease   with   m.  tea   of 

•Wosss  we  most  take  a  leaf  out   of  his  own   hook,  and   begin, 
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at  he  wo«ild  hare  done,  by  an  riuUroar  10  define  that  clement. 
or  qualitr,  or  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity— in  short,  that  mar- 
vellous Something,  by  turns  sublime  In  its  power  of  creation, 
and  childish  in  it*  helplessness  or  action,  whicli  distinguishes 
it*  possessor  from  the  common  herd.  This  is  no  easy  tav 
although  all  genius  mar  be  included  under  on*  common  defi- 
nition as  the  power  of  creating  n  new  thing,  without  which  there 
is  no  proof  of  genius  at  all.  yet  within  this  common  ground  wilt 
be  found  a  boot  of  complex  randies  distinguishing  roan  from 
man  as  sharply  as  in  the  common  walks  of  In 

What  is  olten  colled  genius,  and  no  word  is  more   misused, 
is  seldom  found  pure  and  simple       Nut,  thuiiL'h  uious, 

and   what  is  called  *  heaven-born '  in   that  foTm,  is  it  the  form 
most   beneficial   to  mankind,  ot  profitable  for  itself.     C< 
like  the   precious  metals,  reqolfM  the  admixture  of  a   harden- 
ing and  strengthening  alloy.      Plenty  of  instances,  old  and  new, 
will  occur  to  every  one,  where   genius  has   been 
combined  with  other  qualities;  Shakspeare's  mind  united  genius, 
common-sense,  wit,  humour,  and,  according  to  some  null 
wtiicb  Coleridge  quote*,  street   temper  as  well.     But  it   is  pre- 
cisely in  Coleridge's  MM  tlwt  HUBS  t*kc*  th*l  form,  puic  and 
simple,  which   is  the   rarest,    the   most    phenomenal,  the 
difficult  to  define,  and  the  most   impossible  to  work.      Depart- 
ing   as    it   does    fmm    the   normal    conditions   of    our    In 
nature,   this  class  of   genius  can   only   be    accounted   a  disease. 
Omi  n  h  tmt|  oft  fwsrntifnl  oxdei  and  of  KMcsmablo  on 
without  father,  mother,  or  descent     convertible,   like  the  pearl, 
into  high  value,  and  predestined   to  high  place;   still,   like  the 
peirt   itself,  nothing  more   or  leu  than  a  disease.      In  the  light 
of  its  inspiration   this  class  is  generally  a  (tod-like  missionary* 
revealing     now     and    gloriotit    truths — one    of    tl»e    Ippi 
agencies   by   whicli   this   world   advances  in  its  course     but  m 
the   light   of  its  unsuiubiliti    to   the  condition*  amend   it,   too 
often  an  exception,  an  anomaly,  and  a  failure. 

We  are  all  contradictions  to.i  reruin  extent,  hut  the  genuinely 
unalloyed  genius  is  a  contradiction  from  beginning  to  end— 
wiser  than  his  teachers,  yet  never  reaching  man's  estate — a 
creature  of  heavenly  instincts,  but  of  inrorrtgible  ways  ;  who 
lniioks  no  authority,  fulfils  few  responsibilities,  forgets  most 
engagements,  keeps  DO  account*,  and  ilnti-*  no  l«  iters,  H>  jII 
these  signs  Coleridge  appears  to  have  been  the  most  typical  of 
g—JTMM  who  ever  delighted,  astonished,  disappointed,  and 
exasperated  mankind. 

<  ohridge's  contradictions,  whether  in  practice  or  theory, 
among  the  strangest  that  ever  were  chronicled.     The  cli 

inwt-**c*»i'fs<r< 
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Hon-SMfuiturt  between  meant  and  ends,  purpotet  and  fulfilmsn:*, 

that  are  gathered  from  his  life,  would  be  ludicrous  if  ttn->   TCN 

not   melancholy.      The  absurdity  of   hit    Pantisnrntic  scheme 

was  wont  to  draw  a  smile  EroBQ  bin  in   his  later  life;  but  to 

his    latest    dny    the    theory    of    it    coloured    his    thought*    and 

aspirations.      Man   never   was,  but   always  to   be    blessed,  and 

that  by  some  ideal  formula  of  persuasion  of  his  own  GODOOI 

ting.      Who  but  he,  a  poor  student  at   Cambridge,  would  have 

i  n  house-decorator  arrtc  blanche  to  do   up  his  rooms,  and 

then  have  accepted  a  recruit's  bounty-money  ostensibly  to  pay 

his  debt,  which   it  never  did,  or  could  hove  done — but  really 

because  he  had  a  prejudice  ngaintt  soldiers  and  horses,  which 

he  felt  it  right  to  overcome!       Who   but  he  would   hnv.    rolOQ 

leered   a  public   sermon  to  the  praise  and   glory   ul*  God,  and 

(hen  have  used   tho  pulpit  to    launch  a  philippic    ngainst    the 

in   upon  hair-powder ;  or  have  announced   a  lecture  on  EtoflMO 

sod  Juliet,  and   entered  instead   upon   a  defence  ol   Hogging  at 

school,  and  an  essay  upon  the  Kuropean  languages !      Who,  but 

tr.   would    have  written,  with  infinite  labour,  his  own   litcr.uy 

biography,  and  yet  have  devoted  three-fourths  of  the  book  to 

an  analysis  of  the  literary  production  of  ■  fellow-poet  \  or,  in 

this    very   biography,    have   omitted   all    reference   to    the   city 

when*    his   own    litaraxj     Cafcel     was    begun    and    i.uiried    on, 

where   lie    lived     and     worked     with    Sou  they,    and    where    he 

married  ;   not   crcn   mentioning  Bristol    by    name !      Who   but 

Coleridge    would    have  undertaken  to  prova   tin-   rrafnnahloncsa 

and  explain  the  doctrine  of   tho   Holy  Trinity,   snd    vet   have 

made    DO    allusion    whattOCTef    to    thfl  Third  Person'      There  is 

indeed  no  end   to  the  contradiction*  we  might  quote;  but  two 

more  roll    to   be   withheld,  for  who    but  he,  while   0BD> 

sawing   fof   bis    *t#kll    p*p**i   'The    Watchman,'   would    : 

soUianly   stated    tli.it    In-    was    far   from  sure   thai    .1    (  hristian 

was   free   to    read    either    newspapers,   or    any    other   works  of 

merely     political    and    temporary    interest!    or    again,    whilst 

penning    the    vehement    pages  of   'The    Friend,*    would    have 

♦^pressed    a  doubt   whether    the    liberty    "I   the    Press   wen*  n 

permissible  privilege!     Whin  wi  add  that  the  chief  theme  of 

Jos  least  reasonable  of  men   was  the  Reason,  and  of  the   I 

irrtsulute  of   men  the  Will,   the  catalogue  of  inconsistencies  i» 

:         1  inally,  who  but  he  would  have  otimmeHfed  one 

•orfc  after  aOOtbci   and  hardly  completed  one!  or,  have  osten- 

itly  advertised  and  proclaimed   *  series  ol"  the  most   nmhi- 

!*ws  projects,  and   not   have  commenced  even   O&f  !     He   was, 

h>%wer,  intrinsically  consistent  in  tliii  single  respect,  Loal  be 

uuns*ll  was  as  grand  and  as  ineomploto  as  his  plans. 

Deeply 
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I>iiji;v   interesting;  to  the  reader,  and  consoling  too,  it  I 
find  that,  alter  irathmng  all  wc  can  from  the  rnrioua  source*  BOW 
bflfaN  11*.  we  end  by  loving  rhe  string*-,  but  nnwotldlv  lurnan, 
COQrpOQOd  which  they  present  to  us.     For  under  the  Mftvd 
■jrm|wthetic  p-cnius.  there  la)  n  pUNmndod  and  lusiujr-h' 

.!    in.  n<»i  '  i  !»■  judged  by  wU.it   In-  did,  ..:    l»s   wbat  bo  neg' 
i.     do,   but,  as  wc  shall  ace.  In   wb.U  he   uii     He  can  afford, 
therefore,  Co   bf>»r  &  nor.  ungentle  criticism,   for,  in  heart  and 
ii(U  where  none  can  pull  him  down. 

•  All  who  sin,  suffer;  whether  they  have  genius  or  no.'  These 
are  the  words  of  *i\»nd  old  UbrUtOpD  I  N't)  iii,  wln>  knew 
<i»irn*lhinc  in  hi*  own  pnunn  of  the  compulsions  of  the  noble 
disease.  And  Coleridge  suffered  acutely  and  deservedly,  tbocuh 
be  had  the  beat  cotBpcnaationa  outside  that  home  which  he 
natural !v  failed  to  make  happy.  He  had  excellent  friends,  and 
be  kept  llicin  ;  friends  who  were  privileged  to  enjoj  the 
of  genius    wir:i  n:t     ptJIVIS    I  M I  <U-;*rl y    for    t'.  ■  :  who   wen 

.lose  enough   to   bo  disturbed   by  its  eccentricities.     Thcr 

led  upon  his  mind  ;  llif  up \\n  Dal  bank 

basked  in  hi*  charm;   tin  UQOd   their   guests  with   hit 

inalitaeaf  and,  in  ii  mm.  loans  of  Goaerltl  tell  i: 

a   privilege  to  contribute   to   hia   material    n 
usual    be    OwHod«   wm    a    priVilcge    irbicfa    bo    did   R0t    grudgr 
•li-'in      :nnl   fli.'\  wanted    1""'   foe  raOthaBj  than   forcer* 

cntri  idge   bad    devoted   friends,  bom    Word* 

worth  to  Cottle.     But  Souther,  for  instance,  briny  hi*  brother- 
in-law  as   ivell  as  Iriciid,   did  want  him  (or   something  deeper, 
aiHl,  conseqaeotly,  Soutbc^'i  friendship,  though  i    Be 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  degree  of  QZUWfM 

But  it  ia  un   those  nearer   still  on  whom  the  real  pains  and 

Enaltica   of   genius    fall.       Above    all    it   tbo   genius   of    the™ 
ilcridtfc  kind  trying  to  a  wife.     The  common-sense  of  wh* 
it  ealird  i  ii-  weaker  ma*]  it  terribly  ?ri.-*l  bj   the  occaii 
lack    ol    it    in    the    stronger    one  I       Mr...    Coleridge    assir   h 
hry,    by    liis    orderly    »nd  hika,    earned    t 

needful  daily  bread,  n»i ofllj     •'    bit  own  fai 

-  n  1  boo  :  n  Itile  <  folci  Ulgc  spool  in  dream 

inactivity  and  fir-ri-acliinu'  plan*,  or  plunged  into  literary  erst* 
pritfsst   M   LnjOiUcioUalj   pLnn.-d.  and   10   irregularly  coiidac 
as  only  to  coit  money  and  onti   in  failure.     At   the  same   t 
r   (lagging  in   that   wondrous    power  of   speech   which 
I  d  friends,  and  astonished  ml  which  mutt 

been  no  small  rifrgTaration  to  her  who  knew  that  the  in 
floi  ip  rd  aud  eahausted  more  mxxllul  sjwings. 

And  if  Coleridge'*  talk  did  exeito  such  feci i rips  in  tbo 
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of  bis  wife,  it   must  l>e  owned  that  her  trial   ami  m  ranch  have 
exceeded  tint  of  otlx*r  women  as  his  talk  did  that  of  other 
HoWC  l! M  M    m  no  doubt  that  tills 

was  the  line,  and  wo  tike  it  first  in  order,  in  which  his  goniua, 
<  <J  as  the  power  of  creating  a  new  thing,  was  most  con- 
spicuous, lr  was  this  faculty  o  IQtt  brilliant  and 
igneous  talk  that  man  ever  uttered  or  listened  to,  which  explain  i 
the  rriiliusin^iii-  rerdlcl  "i  hit  friend*.  A  man's  fame  during 
his  lite  ia  determined  bj  what  In-  doe*  be*t,  au<.  I    •!  ndgvs  was 

Mined  by  bis  talk.       He  lored  this  faculty  bi  i  auy- 

li  |    „■   .;„,;,:  have  done — it  was  equal  1\   In*   favourite 

ucner 

was  all  the  inspiration  he  required,  and  that  not  always.    Accord* 

ine;  to  all  accounts  bis  talk  wn»  a  kind   of  phenomenon,  both  as 

'.-.   .jii.nity   and   qnalitj;    nncc   btnifj,    never    forgot  tap;    till 

people  e4|aaltr   wondered   how   it   wna  done,   nnd    lamented    it 

rove  no  trace  behind.     I   •<    ibe  *Tabl*  Talk,1  ■  hough 

linjr  our  gratitude,   is    but   as   a   map  which   marks 

places,  but  tells  nothing-  of  the  country  which  unites  and  div,-l    . 

fh*m.    The  (iiiijrrrs  he  toachsd  on  ax*  Lbtre,  and  t&ib  nrialf 

dance   arc  marvellous,   but  the   whole   is  but  a  kind 

■  • :  :■  m.  I        II  ; •.    factiltj    vith    Cotatdgi  with   hi* 

growth   and  atRQgtbeaod    with    Lis   fttangUh      The   fountain 

was   in    full    play  in    Christ's   Hospital  when    hi*  young  sell  n.|- 
feilow*   woald  atop  their   bit   and    ball,  and  collet  t    in    |  speJI- 
■d    him.      *  <  nun:    bad    intc  ■        .    say* 

Lamb,    in   a    well  passage,    'Coma  back   like  as   thou 

wast  ;  of  ill-,    fancies,  with   hope,  Ilk*  -i  Barj 

caiman    before   thee — the  dark   pillar   not    yet    turned       "*:nnin-i 
ln\!  'idffe»     Lojrician,     Metaphysician,     Hard  1 

bare   I  **vn   the   fsssial   pa*  ha  doiatef  stand   still, 

oitrnneod  with  ad  mi  rati  Off)  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion 
brtwern   the  q*59fA   ami    the   garb  of   the    young    Miruudulul  ; 
H  bear   ihec   unfold    in   ttis    doep    and    sweet    intonations    the 
lamblichns   or  Plotinus— for  eren    in  those  dnys 
the*  wnx«'l.    hi    pal*  at  curb  philosophic  draught!     or  reciting 
<»r   Pindar,   while  the  r  ill* 
Friar*  rv-n'hocil  to  the  accent    <t  the  inspired  Cli  II 
Tae  tame  spontaneous,  only  more  varied,  c  "I  power 

|    i      .;    '    :i  i!.iitl»r.      I'rofeatnr  Hmndl  tbui  describes  htm 
»i  Jtsa*  College,  in  1791  : 

*TU  uMial  aspect   bi  anted  to  hi»  friouds  was  seated  in  li 

ruand-aoir  of  tht*   inr^u  uuiut — on   ihe  right  i>f  il  i 
.   ii.    gre«i  entrano  ■  hi  gray  wall*. 

**d  waring  troe-lopa   even   bom    all    vrfrulowt,  *JDfd   eboTOj   "; 

aiajanoft. 
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distance,  aome  of  the  city  towers;  bftfon  bin  Romp  pfatto 
treatise,  or  *  volume  of  pctrna,  or  the  lort  party  pamphlet  of  tho  day, 
or  Homo  foreign  travel*,  wncli  op  Brueo'ft  M  Travel*  in  C  Central  Africa  "I 
Others  might  be  exercising  their  arms  and  log*,  or  gratifying  their 
apatites;  bin  pleasure  coimiittcd  in  intellectual  u  Will  of  tho  wisp- 
iagMl  Bat  what  lie  thus  mentally  imbibed  bo  vu  lit  all  time* 
ready  to  givo  forth  agaiu  in  literal  torrent*  of  talk.  For  this  cxerciae 
tlio  social  habits,  which  to  this  Jay  prevail  at  Cambridge,  (Rate  bim 
nrli  opportifflity.  TTis  room  wan  ■  reodMroiu  for  tbos*  *no  loved 
mtfOD.  What  delightful  evening*  round  bid  toa-taMo!  ED* 
friend  (and  noboolfollow  •,  Valentino  Lo  Grioo.  who  had  entered 
Trinity,  gave  in  hi*  old  ago  an  enthusiastic  account  of  those  meeting*. 
Willi   hip  wonderful   memory  Coleridge  often  recited  verbatim  vrhat 

he  lmil  r.  mi  in  Mic  morning  Thoi  1  n  s  - •  1 1  ■  ottoi  -  *fi  r>  mlsclod  with 
viKiimafullof  antbn«ia«ro  ftud  originality.  With  WuM-lilco  confidence* 
ho  wonld  forecast  tho  most  splendid  plana  for  tho  improvement  of 
the  world  ;  thi:  wiugod  word*  pouring  in  melodious  accent*  from  tho 
rolaptaouJ  lipK.  Tin1  oration  brimi Qfid  .■■.-.  r  with  logical  absurdities, 
bowi  n  I,  vtLiitUied  beneath  th«  hurricsii"  of  dasxling  image*. 
'i\u-  orator  had  1  vid*.  month,  not  otor  good  teeth,  a  wuall  tnoxpru*- 
*!\<    note,  and  a  nogligtul  mode  of  drew;  but  nil  ru  forgotten  in 

tllO    tTJLIIhjMHtiii  11V1  I'puWiT  Illj'      IVUrilltll     Of  hiH     roll.  11 

And  ho  win  proud  of  hiu  power.  His  largo  grey  eye*  sparkled  with 
"noble  DiadncH*  ; "  on  tho  pale,  lofty  forehead,  with  its  ovcrhungin;; 
look*  of  black  hair,  divided  down  the  eontro,  thero  seemed  to  horer 
tin;  pruiiiiM.*  of  w  »i»1  deed*.  It  »u  at  bucli  moments  that  Mat 
linpiiilp.nt  fnllow-Atiidinit  wrmld  out  off  000  pl"Oft  of  hi*  gown  affcir 
auotbor,*  without  bin  remarking  it.  Hut  generally  ail  audience 
were  diaaolvcd  in  rapture  ;  and  thoir  approbation,  heartier  and  moro 
diaeriminutiiig  than  tlmt  of  bia  schoolfellows  at  Christ's  Hospital, 

rnr  lOngl  il    lien    HI   liitf  dr«UIUtf." 

1  In*  visited  London,  in  1795,  he  frequented  a  little  lavrrn, 
*  the  Cat  and  Salutation,'  with  Modcd  floor  in  Newgate 
Stu-.-i,  where  u  different  class  of  hearers  assembled  nt  xhr. 
Ordinary  dinner*.  J  Inn-  he  beaoflu  so  atlrnetive  to  his  asto- 
nislicd  audience  that  the  lundluid  offered  bim  free  common*  il 
hfl  Broold  boi  continue  BO  eOBO  and  talk.  As  to  quantity 
earliest  publisher,  tin  kind  Cottl*  of  Uiistol,  has  recorded  that 
in  a  single  I'voiiinir.  anil  in  language  sufficiently  pure  and  con- 
■  I  tor  publication,  he  would  pour  forth  as  much  talk  as 
would  All  nn  OCCftfO  roWBLO.  We  have  many  accounts  of  liis 
wonderful  talk,  nt  a  later  period  of  his  life,  of  which  Carlylc'a 
ription,  IS  hi*  'Life  Of  Starling,1  is  the  best  known. 

•  A  •tor?  li  tmJ.i   En  Con  1  ■,...      1   Ihal   towa.    Dr.  Psafi 

M««ii*r  ft  Jr-iui  ■■-.  t.-.k  UoUntlff    to  task  on  airs   in  (Ho 

itreot.  ami  in  arm.  betwwn  two  gflntlwni  n  atonnooi  n    >    1  r*gzv<|  v^  n 

•li::i!.<       whim  will  you  net  lid  of  tint  diam'fal   gown?' 
t  lUak  l  havs  g»jt  nO  of  the  urcatu  pari  oi  It  slrvady.' 

Truly 
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Truly  did  Madame  dc  Stael  tar  of  him  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
is  rich  in  monologue,  but  no',  in  dialogue.  Heaters  o:" 
Coleridge  have  declared  that  after  listening  spell-bound  to  & 
flood  of  word*,  they  have  felt  bodily  benumbed,  as  if  something 
a  o  perns  t  oral  had  nat*ed  before  them.  So  largo  n  scoj**  did 
he  take,  that,  if  interrupted  before  he  got  to  the  end,  he 
appeared  to  have  been  talking  wit/mot  an  objOCt;  while  hi* 
dif-rrtsiont  rambled  to  far  ami  wide,  that  hi*  hearers  would 
doubt  whether  tbc  connection  with  the  main  line  would  ever 
be  recovered. 

W*  need  not  now  wonder  that  Coleridge's  order  of  thought — 
often,  fo  all  but  himself,  unconnected — was  more  adapted  to 
faacinnic  tin-  hearer  than  the  render.  It  i>  easier  for  most 
people  to  liiten  than  to  read,  and  oratory  will  always  be,  more 
attractive  than  even  the  same  fttjlfl  in  writing;  it  also  permits 

lj    1  1.  ilC  Windings,  doubling*,  .Kill    N-pr:itiiiL'<i        *   "I:-i  id_'i\  |ilu>r 

writings  have  the  same  4  viee  of  roundnboutncis,'  ns  Southcy 
called  it,  as  his  talk,  but  without  its  charm;  the  same  endless 
interpolation*,  digressions, and  apologies — with  the  same  super- 
abundance of  long,  strange,  and  hard  words.  Nay,  the  defects 
wet©  most  salient  in  his  writings;  a  liarenpr  might  run  sway, 
but  a\  sheet  of  paper  could  not.  With  his  pen  in  hand,  there- 
fn.-c,  he  was  mora  at  liberty  in  think,  and  re-think,  ind  ID  the 
lot  that  completeness  which  ho  never  attained.  Id* 
habit  was  to  suppose  that  his  reader  knew  nothing,  and  muld 
take  for  granted  nothing,  and  that  it  therefore  behoved  bin  '•• 
far- in  his  auloo  t  not  Mllj  "'■'<  "\  bill  if  possible,  earlier  still. 
And  as  much  as  he  put  on  BUperflaoualj  at  the  beginning, 
he  was  sure,  in  his  inability  to  finish  anything,  to  cut  off  at 
tb*  em). 
llir-.threc   Essays  on  tho  Fine  Arts,*   more  easily  foil- 

his   abstracter    co^ituUuiii,  would,   if  apace   allowed,  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  ;   hut  it  would  be  impossible  to  baflut  upon 
Mnr  readers  the  intolerable  dultiess  of  these  strange  rigmaroles 
vitbout    drawing    the    same    charge   on    ourselves.      SoffiOQ   i' 
to  say,  that  no  jrreatcr  proof  of  Coleridge's  incapacity  to   ap- 
pro*- -I  principles  of  the  1  lot  sita  it  iIkm,  in  all  this 
sttantatioesly  dids  ic  of  imaginary  instruction,  the  only 
teacher  and  prototype  of  Art  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to.      lie 
»lo.                   rs«,  is  '-he  two*tsat   miiutrel  of  external  Nature, 
idling  on  sJcy  and  cloud,  hill  and  sroodi  with  true  and  tender 
.  not  a  word  lo  say  on  the  part  she  plays  in  Art.     One 
*Wkl  have  thought  tliat  the  subtle  and  delicate  phlloaOp!> 


•  l»abU»hol  HI  I  hi  '  Kelu  i'orl-v\  Bdsttl  Journey.' 
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I  inr  Ar:a  which,  like  the  pi  !  :1m-  wedge,  rrpr 

tin-  fan*  power,  whether  in  its  smallest  or  largest  desjree.  would 
litre  had  s  peculiar  attraction  for  a  mind  like  bis— -in  abort, 
that  no  one  rmsld  have  done  more  to  rescue  Art  from  the  hand* 
and  quack*.  But  this  was  not  the  only  subvert 
on  which  (Vdcrt  \*r  I  i-Uf  forth  wiilnm:  the  ncaie  of  ri 
fi  cation.  He  is  reported  as  philosophizing  in  his  ram bling  war 
fo  a  celebrated  chemist,  whose  smile  seemed  to  say  that  his 
haranguer  had  no  business  to  metapiivftirire  on  r  ,  with- 

out some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Stuart  of  the  'Morning 
IV**  •  might  well  say,  while  acknowledging  his  obligation*  to 
bin,   4He  never   did  what    1    rcquestod%  and    newer  what  I 

expected.' 

The  mind  that  loves  thinking  for  thinkings  tufa,  without  any 
practiia!  aim  in  view,  is,  in  tin-  na  i-rcd  by  a 

^-iili  from  all  other  average  mitMls.  Much  patience  is  needed. 
as  Professor  Brand)  allows,  to  track  tbe  line  through  all  the 
flourishes  of  one  for  whom  thought*  bad  more  reality  than 
things.  It  followed  inevitably  that  his  mental  post-key  did  not 
fit  other  doors,  nor  otbflf  lam  his  In  soaring  too  high  or 
harrowing:  too  deep  he  lost  the  trne  lerel  and  focus  of  other 
minds.  He  had  but  his  own  to  direct  hiinwll  In.  and  that  was 
no*  a  rule  but  an  exception.  His  besetting  mistake  was  a  want 
of  that  true  proportion  in  bis  judgments  on  men  and  things 
which  onlv  common-sense  gives.  He  made  molehills  of  moun- 
tains, and  Ktof  r*r*i.  In  the  latter  category  may  be  claase  I 
fnfiWnl  endeavour  to  establish  what  he  thought  the  true 
ns  of  easily  and  frequently  confounded  word  a.  He  had 
a  whole  catalogue  of  them,  too  well-known  to  those  who  bare 
studied  his  Inter  writing*,  headed  by  the  two  obiej  •  »!  lenders— 
the    Reason    tad    the    uodi  >% — auJ    followed   by 

Imagination  and  the  Fancy — by  Fame  and  Reputation — Worth 
and  Value— by  *  All  r  and  Mhe  Whole,'  \c.  &C.  The  whole 
power   of  his   gigantic   mind    was   hem   to  the  elucidation  of 

differences — not   to  the   illustration  of  them — for  it 
not   Cotaidgn*!    naton   to  argue   from    facts  to  concl 
Synonyms  and  paraphrases,  and  ringing  of  changes  on  a 
prominent   words,  without  end,  but  no  examples.      He 
bare  he*n   rimindrd  by  Pluto— a  <MK>1  it  M     fri  n   whom  h 
one   d    the   chapters   in   '  i'l»e    Friend  * — *  It   is   difficult,    ex- 
cellent  friend  1   to   make  any   comprehensive   truth  completely 
intelligible  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  an  example'     For  con- 
vScdoB,  all  variations  of  tlie  same  postulates  are  vain,   wi 
that  clearness  of  exposition,  in  which  Coleridge  so  often  In 
In  all  science,  language  Is  bound  to  be  precise,  and  in  th 

mental 
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sinnUl  srienoc,  most  preeiie  of  all.  Hut  in  Coleridge's  rninit.il 
geography  we  wander  in  a  moment  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  anotlmr,  with  oat  regard  la  Utiri:di*  i»r  luniri'  i<h  .  »t  r.i 
th«  natural  divisions  of  the  earth.  Jdmnd,  for  instance,  for  the 
glVati  OOntlOtnl  of  llnum,  wr  find  ourselves  transported,  as  we 
ifaall  •or1-l«>  that  of  CooscisTM*.  Hat  in  tho  rriul tttud<>  of  words 
ths-re  full'  I  ■■•  well  a*  fully  ;  and  while  his  mania 

lor  amplification  led  ColoridgO  mdettsaUj  into  the  one,  some 
may  doubt  whether  DC  steered  quit.  .  Ii-.u  «<f  the  olhcr.  In 
his  dlntiiMlioiw  between  the  Reason  and  the*  Understanding  he 
I  boon  helped  by  late?  and  demied  interpreters,  but  lcit  to 
his  own  *  round  about  nnss,'  he  falls  into  those  merr  gencralitiea 
«rwi  figures  o|  speech  by  which  distinctions  arc  blurred,  if  not 
falsified       Wi   -\\r  a  few  specimens  gathered  from  Lis  works. 

icon  is  tho  soul  in  its  intogril 
'  Ueaaoa  is  tho  ey«  of  1 

•Th*  on*  is  an  .ltennd  troth   tin  i  ire  conclusion,  general - 

"ao3  from  a  nam  her  of  fscts.' 

1  Koaaon  admits  that  2  and  2  arc  i.  and  that  the  two  sides  of  a 

tmafle  are  to  gather  longer   thsu   the  third — while,  on   tho  other 

use,  tha  I'ntlerrUicdii-v  nan  oul.v  hate  tho  expectation  that  the  sua 

siU  ris*  Ms-morrow  i 

•Tho  Undarsuuidiogposncwoathc  Ronton,  which  i«  ths  mind's  *y©.' 

umnn-oonsc  is  uni venial  itoanoti.' 
1  Mvstcrioi  ore  Rkl 
'  rW*>  organ  of  Wlfldi 

'ftaason  It  tho  spi  l 
{  it  ftca**..1 

Here  we  stop.     Tbrn?  arts  plenty  more  of  these  definitions. 
"•torn  to  one  in  which  eho  confusion  is  at  great,  but  mot* 

Wrmless. 

'Reason,  or  the  law  of  right  and  wronjr.  which,  uniting  with 

■*•  sottSB  of  moral  ranoosibiltty,  conatilwtM  my  conic ienco — 

■mos  it  is  ny.  duty  to   believa,  as  I  do  believe,  that 

^Wf  is  a  Got).'     Our  rimpl    answer  is  thnt  we  demur  to   bis 

u  ;  waaaacfl  Reason  and  <  iMuoiene*  not  to  bo  id.  n> 

l*3j,  and   that  to  confound  them  ns  one  is  equally  n  depsrture 

°9fi  the  laws  within   us,  as  from  those  of  floral  Philosoj 

'•Head  of  Reason  constituting  mj  (."onicicnec  by  uniting  with 

***  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  or  by  any  other  roundabout 

***!*»  there    pre,   nn   th«*  contrary,   no  two  faculties  which   fdl 

widely  divided  offices  in  the  court  of  the  human  mind. 

i  Reason      in  lbt?pcai:tienl  st-use  equally  appli- . 

10  Wlh  and   to  us— is  the  law  of  Kighl  and  Wrontr.      Reason 
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weighty  deliberate*,  even  parley* — wvr*»  Conscience  to  do 
Mine,  she.  would  be  lost-    Reason  argues,  Conscience  or 
— Reason    blames,   Conscience  arraigns — Reasou    pleads. 

tee  condemns — Reason  it  worldly  wise,  ike  chooses  the  loner 
evil  if  she  i  aiiutu  obtain  the  greater  good—  Conscience  only  asks 
il*  a  thing  be  right  or  wrong.  Reason  judge*  tbe  doings  of 
oilier  men*  CottcLuftGa  has  ri<>  business  but  with  her  own— 
Reason  gives  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  Conscience  Peace — Reason 
makes  a  prudent  man.  Conscience  makes  the  inartjr.* 

Cftfl  tin-  »:inir  fountain  M&d  forth  waters  both  sweet  and 
hitter?  In  Coleridge's  case  it  certainly  could;  for  to  turn  from 
his  thoughts  ill  prose  to  his  thoughts  in  verse,  is  like  tnmllsl 
from  a  prison  to  a  palace,  or  from  on*  man  to  another.  Had 
Coleridge  got  less  on  to  what  1 1  a/Jilt  called  his  'infinites1  and 
finite*;*  had  he  continued  to  talk  as  much,  Mid  sung 
more,  what  a  BUM  li  I  Appier  man  he  might  have  been !  Not  but 
thai  even  his  mrtaphysict  have-  a  charm  when  clad  in  his  Vrrsr; 
•anooadinfc  ill  Kantian  phrase,  '  fmito  Nature  with  the  infinity 
oi  tin-  Ida 

In  approaching  Coleridge's  poetry,  nothing  strikes  the  reader 
more  than  (la-  suddenness  «nd  tratlineac,  as  regaid*  infection 
ol  the  lvrical  conditions,  with  which  it  started  full -grown  into 
Lift,  If  Wordsworth,  as  Professor  Brandl  shows,  helped  to  clear 
R  fcjr  for  the  Komantin  school,  CnWidge  ar  one  leap  hnundrd 
Into  it.  Fhsl  dillerencc  between  the  two  poets  was  in  - 
it-,jTii  u  gii*:ii  :ix  iin-.-ii  In-.  Wnr.Uworiii  BOtni -i i DM!  l»orrd 
wide  of  his  vein,  and  u-i-rkcd  it  out,  when  found,  with  pains  and 
patience  ;  Coleridge's  lay  rich  and  ready  ;  he  might  polish  and 
burni.li  ftfa  i ward*,  but  he  seldom  failed  to  strike  gold  at  one*. 

Wc  hare  said  that  Coleridge  had  good  friends,  and  that  he 
k*pt  them.  In  one  way  IToidiiroatfa  may  1m?  said  lo  have  beesi 
his  best  friend,  for  lie  acted  upon  the  uncertain  man  both  as 
spur  and  check,  nnd  lovrd  him  through  all  his  emirs  and 
I  >1  lira,  which  is  t  ho  best  love  of  all.  As  poet  <•  theil  minds  and 
habits  were  laid  on  rariotttlv  difieieni  lino*.  rVcrdawortl 
•  rder,  COD  M  i"otiousness,  and  system;  his  friend  all  disorder  and 
irotioOi  boti  ualike.  VVordaworth,  perfect  La  the  uutfh 


"   -v  •  itrsM  rrnm  nn  oM  Durlai       'Cam 

oil's  deputy  sod  m   man      Son  it  Es  abovo  n  tXss 

lu  du'm  it  i»  ii  wuxly  lliiuc  J 
BODg  wl.uiii  tv">U  livj  and  con  t  nine,  it  1"  ■■  ... 
tKsa  as  you  oro  a  nun  to  BaMtf  ,.    ru»»«  *od 

K.-  ol    iininr.'  in  j. hi.     Thus  .iiIm.  ..,  -(rati 

e  gosth  higher,    Thorn  m  i i  u   a-bom  :  ma  I  imsvi 

I  =3*. 
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bis  art.     Sarely  no  two  l>.inU  no  before  ciime  to  the  matter- 
I   t«i  divide  the  world  of  poetry  between  them.  01 
rather,  u>   hold    it  iship,  with  regular  articles  of  agree- 

ment !   the  elder  to  take  for  hit  subjects  the  common  truth*, 
incidents  of  nature  ;  the  junior,  the  incidents  of  a  supernatural 
character  ;   in  other  wo«U,  Wonlsworth  ti>  ink**  the  prose  of  life, 
and  Coleridge  the  poetry.     Not   that  Coleridge's   line   UUtillCl 

indorsed  Wordsworth's  scheme?  in  adopt  homely  lanj- • 
as  well  as  homely  incident*  ;  snd  had  not  Wordsworth,  to 
gain,  been  belter  than  his  word,  his  pot-lie  fame  would  never 
have  stood  where  it  now  does.  It  is  to  a  discussion  of  this 
ijuration  tbst  Coleridge  devoted  the  greater  part  of  lis  '  Bio- 
graph  i  a  Lileraria*  in  the  form  ftfa  dis\crtation,  which,  however 
vol  of  place  there,  supplies  the  BsOtl  .idinir afall    l<  finition  of  the 

rules  snd   conditions  of  the  poetic   art,  as   requiring,    in 
%    words,    'a    certain    aloolness   from    the   language    ol 

leal  life,' just  a*  An  in  ever)  forn  regnim  to  be  more  highly 
coloured  than  Nature,  simply  because  it  is  not  Nature 

Liu',  it  was  a  stranger  contract  still  when  two  such  Jittering 
minds  agreed  to  write  a  poem  together — Wordsworth  aiming 
oily  at  matter-of-fact  consistency — Coleridge  at  transcendental 
possibility.  Wordsworth  bus  relared  in  a  well-known  passage 
•rtjrin  of  the  'Ancient  Mariner,'  which  was  to  have  been 
sullen  by  them  jointly.  The-  foundation  of  the  story  WU  B 
4  train  on  of  a  friend  of  Coloridgl    in  which  a  skeleton 

s&ipapneaml,  filled  with  figures.      WordsworLli  supplied  details 

from  Soelvockes  •  Voyage Round  tha  World  i««  iW6rj  when 
•a  *  cold  nad  stormy  passage  far  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuejj- », 
U*  oal j  living  thing  seen  for  long  was  a  black  nlbntrm*  which 
Hsrtd  roond  and  round  the  vessel  for  many  <U>i.  The  captain, 
asmrand  superstitious  man,  fancied  that  the  bird  bad  soon- 

itung  to  do  with   the    bad  weather,    arid    shut    it  ;   00   whii-h    the 

i  i'uid|huiy  agreed  to  piH  tin-  nark  of  Cain  upon  him  by 
bufiag  the  dead  albatross  round  bis  neck.  The  scenery  was 
rwr  laken  from  o  history  of  Greenland  ;  snowy  cliffs,  and 
high  as  green  at  emerald,  tending  forth  fearful  cracking 
»nd  splitting  sounds.  There  was  also  a  calm  in  mid-ocean  with 
in-  ship  ■"  reach  tha  Lioa  and  remain 
awrinaless  there  — till  the  sea  became  stajjnnnt  with  sparkling 
*7*ilrs.  In  these  monsters  Coleridge  seems  to  have  Liken 
pnt  interest,  for  bis  note-book  of  this  date  is  full  of  00* 
"afrpum.  b  Hiv  and  toxmlilcs  of  antediluvian  tianaai     Hut  bo 

Jotunal  experience  helped  him,  Coleridga  had  never  been  tit 
■*•  That  accounts  for  his  making  the  furrow  fallow  the  ship, 
*  mistake  which  he  did  not  correct  rill  -j  later  time 

.  165.— No.  m.  u  *Va 
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1  In  tli*  ettctatloii  of  tho  work/  tin  1'rofcwor  Uraodl,  *  W< 
nu  soon  I  •  titity.    Aftar  tho  ■■']; 

1to  fuui.ti  :  nl_>  iMit  of  hi*  clement,  and  -  riln 

a  roWfl  here  and  thank     Hi*  way  ffU  not  t>  ombodj  spirit*,  but  la 
spiritualize  OHO.      H"e  waiilcn   to    |  OBI 

aud  profession ;  win 

had  no  forui  ox  ftttMairJ  te  IM  actual  world,  widely  Lcld  aloof  ft 
anytbluu  ih  Hi.. i  ■  i.-i  ;  iv,  or  win lil! \  |ioMtiiin.     W< 

wanted  thn  daod  taUan  to  r.turn  to  life  the  moment  tbry  torch  tbt 
tails.     Nor  did  ho  even  anproro  tho  ■tylo;  ho  doairwd  not  only  to 
hove  classical  forms  avoided,  but  also  orory  rhetorical  turn.     Hi 
was  to  use  11  homely  peasant  like  ntyK\  auch  a&  liu  sought  in  his  owe 
poanitf,    b '  i"ii  even  I  i  ro  not  with  oonidflU  nt  gin  Ho  Uioiv- 

OOS   i.  it  l.inifculf  rathor  an  obstructive  olomont  in  tho  cosopoo* 
tiou  of  the  |>ocw,  au.i  took  bio  leave  of  tho  uncomfortable  sli 
now  floated  moro  freely  without  him.     Tho  two  pocU  dwelt  at  tb* 
opposite  ■  isdfl    >f  i  tie  m  tad  tW 

powt  i  \y  to  Attract,  strengthen,  Ami  complete  e*eli  otl-.or,  bat 

thfiy  could  Dot   pi  tn  unto  or  permeate  oaoh  oth 

'  ttod  having  admitted  hU  friend  to  no  much  voico  in  tbo  OOOpt- 
aitiuiL.  Hi  hh  lint  tin:  story,  by  the  admixture of  tfuilt am]  penalty 
was  1-  ■     to   point   tho   moral  of  hurting   no   animal,  whine 

anortoi  U)  with  the  ftunatBasUftj  boats.' 

Wr  bfft  nudce  room  i"f  *  fen  more  extract!  from  PiufcsMc 
BrnmU'v  PDtnatkl  upon  the  *  Ancient  Mariner,'  .is  specimens  of 
bil  Bl  r  explaining  the  origin  of  the  poem. 

ba  continue! : — 

■  Cohnridgn  ri  |  it;  Idou  from  his  own  songn,  a*  he  makes  tfw 
oontrito  stnuor  hear  tho  song  of  the  skylark,  ami  '  |  of  * 

hidden  brook  ";  all  which  is  apparently  ouly  aoeouorj,  hut  it  gitw 
tho  ballad  its  chief  chunu.     It  hud  it*  affect  ■■ 

ihnii'li  DO  One  uinfwt.id  thn  falil^  ttanlf.  Tluw  Walter  Scott  in  tV 
"Lord  of  tho  Ifcloc  "  describe*  a  ship  in  peri),  in  a  phoflptioratoatt 
part  of  tho  ocean,  as  surrounded  with  "  cltlah  liMtrc,"  and  *looii 
miaxji."  an<l  hsfafl  cxprcaaly  to  Coleridge.  \i..l  I-vrvu  also,  in  ha 
dream  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  oalhod  "  liarknoaa,"  woaU 
IQJfOflg  httfl    dapiotod    i'   tin     nittm   ';  ohaoa**ahipi  i  bHoriott  Ur 

rolling  on  the  *eo,"  it  lb  "  avaoia&t  llarii  ia  is« 

mind. 

1  It  was  a  dclicut:    tbouglti  to  put  tho  wnird  talo,  Dot  into  lb? 
AUthor'K  own  OOllth,  bill  into  thst  of  an  ancient  mnri:: 
it  with   dreamy  recollection.      The  "wedding  gucut,      met    in 
street,  ip  compelled  to  listen  to  tho  last  ecntcuco;  for  such  U  6« 
p<iw«f  exoretsod  ovoi    him  by  the  uorrator,  that  "he  cannot  cboooi 
lint  haar.*'     DouMlnsi  thia  M  a  fnatnrw  taken  fKim  life,  for  H 
fuKiuntion  did  CoUridgo  himaolf  axorciso  over  la*  hoar«r«.     Son*- 
thirjjr  was  aluo  derived  from  other  sourooa.     Monk  Lewis,  in  bis  hfe 
had  uitivduotd  a  ballad,  "  Alonxo  the  Uravu  aud  tho  Fair  Imogoa/ 
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*4*J|  |*p*in*  U  f.DiS    i  .   i  K)niiii#i:i    d  with  1nin;;iii\  wiiMillg 

inqoet     While  tfao  bride  ia  dancing  ntt«  suddenly  *«oa  *  knigs* 

waX  her.  vfco  never  leaves  hor  side ;  ate  trembles  tw  aho  discovers 

an  to  he  tho  ghofct  of  a  former  lover,  woo  Las  fallen  in  tho  ware. 

Tbas   the   narrative   of  the  uncomfortable  muriuur  U  addressed  to 

a  willing  guest,  m  tli.r   il<    niimfo  of  the  dance  in  heard  through 

1W  fearful  lalo.     Monk  I.owis's  lovor,  who  curriue  off  the  bridi<  at 

akiri^Lt  to  hu  grave,  w  obviously  takou  front  Burger's  A  Leo&oxeV' 

W  bari  jj  boon  ouu  of  tho  first  intrndum:.  of  Guriuau  ghobt  U 

Vtfger'*  work  r  -ridge  both  directly  tind  in- 

ffrwtly.     It  ia  in  the  nature  of  traoh  phoBtly  rtntF  always  to  recur, 

a  air  stmige  failures  to  bo  always  repented. 

"The  ttir.tr c  of  tho  "  Aucwnt  Marinoi  '  appcaia  mi  tb  ■■%  to 

ee  lie  same  doggerel  as  that  of  tho  '*  Devil «  Thoughts."      Thii  had 

itwrto  boon  uncd  by  pooU  in  a  comic  *ju*o:  Culcridgo  inspired  it 

wi4  a  tr-.-mondouo  moaning.     The  Itomnntic  aohool  orosaed  thorn - 

scire*,  wburo  people  before  had  only  Lsughcd.    The  ouumotiuouOo  was, 

list  CoUri din-  found  himself  suddenly  plnugftl  Into  thfl  R38TB  of  tho 

oil  ••Percy  Rillads  "  ;  only  bo  suited  the  irregularities  of  tho  metro, 

Id  ballad*  to  carelessness  and  incorroot  rendering,  to 

•  Varying  tonce  of  bin   subject      The    naive    artlennOos   of  tho 

IfiUk*  Agw  Wn vim   i)  tin  hands  of  the  Ronm&tSc  aohool  au  inten- 

teal  fern  of  art    This  opened  the  door  to  the  MCtlli  intiw  of  style 

UweTAiilc  in  "Chevy  Ohaao,"  iu   tho  "  Unttlo  Of  Otterbouro,"  i ■■•- 

Jd  bo  too  luaeb  to  say  that  <J<>i*  ridgu  led  tho  way  to  thin  uiuu- 

fHiom:  arebaic   word*,  npic   CormalM,   and  abort  popular  proverbs 

aU  *Jr\<.  ly  been  introduced  by  Chatter  ton.     Tho  interrogation  as  an 

iiiirsning   clement   in    burlesque    narratiro    bud    never    died    out. 

Ctkridgo  luuioilf  bad  npuhcl  it  in  a  comic  boom  in  tho  "Devil's 

TiougliU"—  ("  and  how  ihnt  \ww  tho  devil  divnt  .J  "  i ;    nhiln  in   the 

■tho*  ballad  William  Taylor  had  restored  it  in  his  translation  of 

"leoncrc."     lint  the  significant  ejaculation,  "Heaven's  mother  a«ud 

■  grace ! '  ;  tho  apparently  ploonaatic  attributes  ('•  Mau  of  woman 

kamM);  the  syinpatBetie  aidife*  (**  I   f'««r  thee,  Aueieul  Mariner"); 

■to  priiVKtHiitJiii^aiid  not  h-mt,  tb«  l«nr>H  nnd  bounds  of  tloMiarrativc. 

vlbah  roqair*  a  marginal   gloe>nry   in   pfOW,    aJJ    those  onoryotie 

^ftema  «ere  applied  anew  by  Goloridgo.     Nor,  aa  in  his  metro, 

»*i    LVdurd^o    aati tilled    merely    with    adopting    tho    old-fusbiunud 

ekr  forma  of  art,  but   he  added  to  them  all   aorU  of  etrwngo 
rot  of  his  own.     Tho  Anoiout  Manner,  for  oxumpU,  iiivwjw  by 
t'groy  bcat'l,"  m  if  he  wore  a  Turk.    Tho  Itomantic  school  ban 
*J»»js  l«d  an  ccloctic  kaidunry.' 

The  reception  by  the  public,  and  even  by  his  friends,  of  l  The 

ip?/   wat   cold,   not   to  say  roniemptiKHis.     The 

(ibdcfit   ot    the    nightmare   wa«    charactcri/ed    in    the    'New 

Ninthly  *  as  '  the  atraugest  cuck-aml-bull  stun  tb;it  ever  we  Wr.1 

''appcarcil,  with  still  longor  contriblatiomi  from  Wordsworth,  in 

'Lyrical  Ballad*,'  published  in  1798.     Wordsworth  thought 

Q  2  V) 
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so  ill  of  *  The  Ancient  Mariner '  that  be  made  it  the  scapc-jcoae 
for  the  failure  of  the  «  iole  <<il|i-i:ti<>ii      Sovthoi  disparaged  it 
as  *a   Dutch  attempt.'    Mn.  Barbauld  told  Coleridge  that  the 
admired  it,  but  that  it  had  two  faults,  it  was  improbable,  (!)  an*] 
had  no  moral  J      It  was  a  pennd  of  reforms  in  education,  D 
set  on  foot  by  the  Unitarians  who  were  foremost  in  intell)- 
v,  inn    morn)    tales  and    uwful    knowledge  were   the  order  nf  the 
<):iv      A    fable  EM   :i  fairy   talc   would   have   been   lokmtc 
•  'I  lie  Ancient  Mariner'  was  ueitlier  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.     Limb 
alone,   Coleridge's   l>e*t   adviser   and    soundest  critic,   with   an 
CAtjumir     judgment     in     Advance     of    hit     age,     admiicd    it 
enthusiastically. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ball adi,  Coleridge 
in   the  winter  of  17!»7,   the  first   part   of  * Chmmhel,"  a   pure 
faby    talc,   inspired    by  .Spenser's   *  Focry   Queen.*     Nowhere, 
remarks  FVofestoi   Hi. mill,  continuing  his  pantile]  batmen  tbr 
time*   and    their   utterances,   is  that  licen<x>  of  form,   for   I 
tlic    revolutionary    epoch    unceasingly    strove,    more   disi 
imprinted  than  on  •  Chriatahol/  which  indeed  became  the 
agent  by  which  that  licence  was  transmitted  to  the  next  »u« 
Ing   poets.     Though   ""'    p,,l,li*l"'d  till  1816,  it  became  lu 

milj  oi  hll  rtifiidi.      \\  ali.T  Scott  adopted  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  metre,  stvle  anil  composition   in  his  first  work. 
Lay  of  the  Last   Minstrel,*  and   owed  to  them  the  greater  port 
of  its  success.     Byron  also  imitated  tliem  in   the  line*  prefixed 
t<>  the  'Siege  of  Corinth.' 

In  Knghuid,  to  this  day,  the  three  poets  who  settled  on  the 
Cumberland   Lakes—  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  South. -v — sir 
Ceiled  the  Lake   Poets.     A   name  only,  and  that  jjiven   DJ 
■  Edinburgh    Reriow,1  hut  do   dMigaatlon.      Their    bono,  Tat 
from   being  only   local,  consisted    rather   in  a   common   aver- 
sion to  llu-  >ni  OOtODJ  that  had  preceded  them,  and  in  a  00011009 
struggle  against  merely  dogmatic   rules.      Their  creed   w:i. 
abjure  uniformity,  to  seek  to  he  various  as  life  itself,  to  e*< 
the  mere  smooth  fOTUkCtJ  oi  lodetlTi  hut,  [ooldofl  over  or  under 
it,  to  wander  hermit-like  through  Nature,  or  to  plnn^ 
POItta  of  the  People).     Above  all,  to  make  a  stand  again*' 
Rationalism,    fighting   it   with    every   weapon    they    possessed* 
'whether  by  bold  PUwmisin,  or  humble  Bible  faith  ,   bj  I 
attic  hymns,  or  dreamy  fairy  tales;   by  the  fabulous  world  of 
at  times  and  ronnsj  os  bj  Lbs  instincts  of  the  ckildnn  i>* 
the  next  village.    And  as  such  men  when  confronted  by  elements* 
peculiar,    rare,   end    marvellous,  designated   such    elements  »* 
romantic,"    so    may     they     themselves     be    justly     called    tli*^* 

iohooL  ' 
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And  juulr  also  ma)*  ('nleridgc's  two  most  original  norms, 
however  little  prized  at  first,  claim  the  distinction  oi  nfsOg 
founded  tin-  school.  Not  thai  il  is  in  the  Supernatural  nlonc, 
except   in  the  way  of  originality,  that  Coleridge's  tranicen 

tut*.  The  short  period  of  bis  poetic  fertility,  fattl 
1796  to  1  "!'!',  gare  utterance  to  every  form  of  poetic  heauty  and 
power  inorni,  dcs<riptive,  pathetic,  and  picturesque — the  tab  • 
of  Pouioti  imly  being  silent,  though  Stoned  for  bj  strsilM  l>f 
exqsisifc  feeling.  Hut  though  hii  »ong  wa*  beard  but  seldom 
oentoxj,  \r-t,  as  long  ns  it  was  heard  at  all,  it  xuiisfitrd 
the  largest  range  ol  tiurnari  sympathy  and  the  most  exacting 
conditions  of  art.  'Tin-  bssfl  srordj  i»  the  beat  order* — 
Coleridge's  own  definition  of  Poetrv— were  seldom  wanting. 
Icsl  beauty  of  bis  rhythm  is  itself  attractive,  even  when, 
as  in  the  gentle  harmony  of  •  Timf,  Keal  and  Imaginary.'  ami 
ia  the  splendid  tramp  of  '  Kubln  Kban,1  his  meaning  is  obscure. 
■•il  we  hare  these  and  other  (nttnncBi  «>f  so  diseorvi 
leaning,  or  only  of  the.  va^  in  general  his  poetry 

partakes  far  less  than  his  prose  witlings  of  the  dreamy  and  the 
ambiguous.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  miss  there  in  distinct- 
ness and  practical  meaning  tTi  often  find  here  in  the  happn all 
and  rno«t  direct  form.  There  are  lew  things  in  this  varied  life 
ice  which  lie  has  not  left  aom«  clear,  thoughtful  and  typical 
ouression,  whether  it  Ik-  I. ore — 

1  All  thoughts,  all  paasiono.  all  delights, 
Whatever  »lir»  tins  mortal  friuio-. 
All  are  bat  ministers  of  : 
And  feed  km  4acrod  0SKO, 

Gt  Hsppincss.  as  in  the  ■  ^Eolian  Harp/  in  the  first  weeks  of 
sis  asmsge — 

1  M'  should  havo  been  impoMihlr 

Not  to  lost  all  thing*  in  a  world  so  filled. 
\V  oeesc  warbles,  and  the  nmto  still  air 

la  Music  slumbering  on  her  i  astro  ok  m 

»  Manhood,   as   portrayed    in    '  The  Lament.*      Or    Ixire  of 
C*alTT,  as  in  the  l  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year' — 

'And  Ocean  mil  nil  Uproot  wild 
Speak*  safety  to  hi*  island-child  ; 
Hence  for  many  a  feark-s*  age 
flas  social  t^uict  lured  thy  bbore, 
Nor  ercr  proud  uiTodcr'a  rage 
Or  sacked  Ihy  I  Lb/  nobis  with  gore.' 
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And  also  in  *  Fears  ia  Solitude ' — 

■  All  iul(>riilii)j.  pf  the  i  ;->.!  in  nuturi-. 
All  loroly  and  all  hi»Doiirnl>]< 
Whatever  make*  this  mortal 

■  jny  and  gladness  of  its  future  being, 
Tburv  live*  m»r  f'.Tm,  dot  fooling  in  iry  soul 
Unborrowed  from  ray  country.' 

Or  the  three  Treasures,  and  tbr  three  finn  Friend*  in  <C 
plaint  and  KoprooF;  or  '  Youth  and  Age,'  with  the  inimit 
simile 

•Liko  tome  poor  ni^h-r^lated  pieat 
That  moy  not  mm  uiii   i  I, 

Yet  bath  ouutaid  bin  wclcm 
And  taUi  shiijesl  irithoat  the  noiW 

tpostrophes  also   to  his  sleeping  babe  in  ;  Frost 
night,' and  in  otbM   potmi ;  wonderful  advice  too,  better  I 
whole  chapter*,  on  the  Bducfttioa  of  Children — 

1  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  nun  tln.o  in  tho  lu'nt  of  happy  face*, 
Lore,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  innat  bo  thy  graces. 
And  in  Uiinu  own  html,  let  liieui  lin-t  keep  hoIiooI.' 

And  lastly,  the  saddest   worth  in  which  despondence  was 
expressed,  as   in   *  Dejection,'   of   which  we  |  to  gii 

longer  quotation : — 

•  DRTKOTIOy. 

'  A  grief  withont  a  pan?,  void,  dark,  ami  drear, 
A  ctiflod,  drovcy,  unimpaasinmd  tftitif, 
Wliich  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief 
lit  irord,  or  sick,  or 

0  Lady  !  In  this  wan  and  I 

To"'  "!its  by  yoinl'M-  tfcrosth 

All  thin  takg  eve.  so  balmy  and  aer*  tl 
IlnTe  I  boon  gating  on  the  wi  vtara  *Ky 

Aim!  [tl  pftottlltt  tint  of  yi'lhiw  R1 
And  Rtill  I  an    unrl  with  how  blank 
And  IbOH  UttB  rhuida  above,  in  flake*  and 
That  give  away  llnu  motion  to  lLo  dtaj-a, 
Thorn:  stunt,  that  glide  Ik  hind  them  or  bfltwvtt 
Now  ipAftiing,  now  bedim  mod,  bat  tiwnyi 

a,  u  faxed  as  if  it  an 
lu  ilfl  on  %  starlets  EoJco  on  bint  . 

1  m.  1. 1  m •  1 1 :  al; .  1 1  <•-..-!  Rontli  Bl 

1  mo,  not  fool,  how  bsWBtttbj  t)  ■  j 
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My  gonial  spirit*  f*il : 
An<l  what  can  thceo  n*ail 
Ti>  lifl  the  «moU>orfn«  woight  from  off  By  tfcMll  " 
It  mm  &  t»in  ajfatrwrr 

ThlMlpIl    I   Kill flllll   RA2C  fuP  CY*T 

Oa  that  green  Light  that  lingers  in  tho  West : 
nmr  not  fcopo  from  outward  forms  to  wio 

passion  aud  thu  lifts  w  boats  fountain  a  a.ro  within/ 

IflTtdge*!  poetry  has  not  ponftMttd  tfal  Bifid  ol  this  century 

is  it  ought   to  have  «li>nr,  and   therefore  it  imi    im  or ji.»r.i:«*i I    iu 

kh   arwcb  as  it  deserves  to  be.      It  would  win  as  il   the 

fcpectre   of  his  metaphysics  hail   fii^ht'-iicd   talfeffi  »WBJ   fri.un 

hit  poetry.     But  the*  enduring  tcit  of  the  poot  is  hia  success  in 

nog  hil  Own  ;  1 1 1  ■  1  MOCOeflSllg  (fenerations  with  fresh  miiln 

nf  aapmRonu    Such  tarings — and  Shakspc.ire  hat  bofJOMtbod 

i  to  as  bj  hundreds  —assume  bv  the  natural  law  of  selection 

tree  :uni  curranei  ol  prorata.     In  ilir  tbrgetfaloen  ofiti 

i  which  is  apt  to  be  the  lot  of  a  familiar  <|in»t  ttlOB,  it  is  os 

to   SdcDtifj    the  few   quotations   that   belong  to  Ctdeiidge. 

from  the  *  Ancient  Marine?'  on  thfl  irdl  won  lux.e — 

■  !f«i  pmvnih  beet,  who  lnTr'ii  i, 
All  thing*  both  groat  and  small.' 

Jodlhe  concluding  lines — 

1  A  wider  and  a  wiser  man 
lie  row  tha  morrow  mom-' 

'  fom  •Chriitabt  ; 

■  '  l>ul  whinptring  tongues  con  poirnm  truth  . 

•  •  €  • 

But  to  bo  wroth  with  om 
Doth  work  like  madnca*  in  tli*  1  I 

Tht  P.,  g  BOM  Sl,.rp  than  All,'  an  allegory— 

'  Twice  wretched  ho  who  has  bt** 
•  •  •  ■ 

A  ai]      l )  pvio  nil  pang*  i.  i 

ling  absent  I.otoI* 

from  '  The  Three  I  i  thcrwUe.  too    Eles  Words* 

radioes*  u>  bi     b  brncteristk  of  (Adc'ridge, 

'•  bare  the  beautiful  arntini- rot,  poi  itjng  pottiMv  ro  hit  own 

I    rv  is  no  dJrOCt  nllusioa  in  am    line    be  cwi 

1  \  mother  fa  a  mother 
Tho  ooliMl  tl>  I 

In 
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In  the  Hum  tiv  Dejection,  alnedjr  qnotedi  i*  seen  the  effect  of 
idiar  emit  in  hit  menial  lifb.  Kelieving  that  the  power 
of  his  imagination  hail  suddeulv  deserted  biui,  Coleridge  cx- 
noed  the  anjrui«h  nitli  ivliir:i  t!ii>  lost  of  hit  happiest  and 
jcouilivi  I.  ,iMinr  would  wring  a  poet's  heart.  In  vain  he 
invoked  hit  good  genius,  in  vim  In*  tuinmoned  hie  I 
run  he  tubbed  bit  Aladdin's  lamp — the  Mute  pTOYcd  inexorable, 
or  teemed  to  he  on.  Ami  what  did  this  strange  mind  do?  Jait 
tin-  most  t'olcridpcan  thin^  in  the  world.  He  determined, 
tl  n-  lii-lji  ni"  metapbvtics,  in  extirpate  ami  eradicate  Iter 

his  soul. 

'  And  haply  by  abstrunc  roacareh  to  steal 
From  mj  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 
Thin  ww  my  sole  resource,  rny  only  plan." 

I  f<    resorted  to  the  tension  of  u  ■  *,  .-is  other  men,  under 

mental  tlistreis,  resort  to  strong  physical  exertion. 

There  was  no  meeting  this  man   ol   moods.      Kven   in  wbtt 
noulil  h.i-.i  hi'iMi  tin*  pMcidisr  of  most  poets — at  Malta,  "In  the 
midst  of  orange-pro^*  and  pepper-trees,  with  venerable  stTor- 
lures  on  the  one  hand, and  men-of-war  riding  in  a  purple  sea  on 
iIh-  other" — tiit  spare  hours  wore  spent  in  Kantian  tpecalatiooj 
,ls    lie   buried   himself  in   the   German   hooks    he    Uail    bn 
with    him.      And   now   tin*   question    arises  which   of    hi 
besetting   enemies    it   wat — the   opium,   which    diiordcred    lii< 
physical  system,  or  the  metaphysics,  which  tortured  hit  mi 
which  thus  bereaved  him  of  his  fc  shaping  spirit  of  imagination?' 
Vt  «■  are  not  im  lined  to  acimislt  the  ojiiuin  ;   that,  doubtless,  fuTtaci 
enfeebled   hit   always  feeble  will— as  drink  did   '.he  same  with 

<1>i:i  ,  but  too  many  poets  have  drunk  hard,  whether  ip 
or  laudanum,  to  justify   the  theory  that  such  habits   ncccatarih 

the  imagination.     The  next  question,  therefore*  v. 
the  Muse  desert  the  metaphysician,  or  wat  it  the  metaphysician 
who   alienated  the   Muse?     And  this  question   he  nniwn 
himself  in  hit  '  Biographta  Liferaiia.1     'Well    would  it  hnve 
l>een  (or  me,  perhaps,   if  I   had  Continued   U>   pluck   ■ 
and    reap  the   harvest  from   the   cultivated    surftut-,   instri. 
dtlrfng  in  tho>  unwhi>h'«oinc  qulckellrer  mines  of  metaphysical 
lore/*     Anil  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  editor  in  ■  a 
**iili  another  'perhaps'  that  'the  philosophic  spell  which  over- 
mastered  Coleridge's  advancing  manhood  forever   slack', 
strings   ol*  the  enchanting    lyre  of  his  youth'       Hut   the    plaint 
rruth   i«  tba     the  strings  were  not   then  slacked,  the  Muse  not 
then  alienated,     This  *ciy  i«le  to  Dejection,  in  which  he  chaii 

•  Vol.l.,.  II 
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the  dirpe  to  his  dead  Imagination,  carries  its  own  contnuli 
with  iu  Tlic  Muie  fu  nrtct  lander,  04  iiiuir  obedient1  t'»  u£l 
call,  than  when,  as  in  this  inttnnce,  submitting  to  a  garb  of 
tartaphvsjc.il  subtlety,  abe  set  forth  his  .accusation,  even  against 
herself,  in  ti-rrn;  nf  the  lonnVntat  pa  thou.  And  aeverel  lnt*r 
pieces  might  be  quoted,  as  beautiful  in  point  of  art  as  any  he 
ever  ni.; 

ii  atran^o   change   in   bis   p. mors  took  place  between  the 
autumn  q|  n  hen  bfi  WCOt  to  (irroiAny,  where  he  first  dug 

MnMttlj  in  ih.v  metaphysical  mine,  and  the  spring  of  1MU. 
when  be  smiled  for  Malta.  In  1800  it  wji*  evidmt  thai  tin- 
uU  philosophy  bad  supersede*!  the  sounder  lessons  of  bis 
earlier  days,  for  in  that  year  he  imparted  to  (Godwin  bis  Inde- 
ntion about  the  little  Hartley,  whrrln-r.  num-Iy,  he  shnubi 
bring  bim  up  as  a  believer,  or  '  without  solemn  lies.1  It  was  in 
that  ye*r  ■    LaKes,  intruding   to  Complete,  ui 

the   influence*   of   that    beautiful    accmerv,  the   second    part   of 
istnbeL'     But  a   string  iu  bis  mcnl  J  maohlnen  bad  given 
way;   bfl  Vaadtnd  OTsW  the  mountains     doubly  in  the  clouds — 
iccking  bis  wonted    itupiratiOB  j   and    finding   instead   only  hit 
Ma    td   enemy— the   rheumatism  :    and  ojraiii  fighting  it 
»i:h  tbit  fetal  nM&edi  which,  fox  a  rinn-,  toned  hit  patholo- 
■Ttnptoxm  into  dearly  purchased   poetical  dreams.      Indi- 
cation! in  bis  life  show  that  he  had  resorted   to  it,  under  MftWe 
pain,  as  rari\   aa   17'.»0.      We  bare  dealt  gentK   with   tlii*   fttd 
pKsw  ot   bis  liU\      1  here  are  few  sufferings  severer  than  those 
caused  b\   iul1"ti.ui;itora  rheumatism  in  the  joints,  and   iu   th<»< 
there   antra    f*r   fewer   of  the  lefts    harmful    alleviation*  we 
ao»  erijov.      And  ii  it  woj  not  the  opium  alone  which  obscured 
■bewfa  dian  of  bii  life,  yei  for  hli  pecnliai  urajnerameni 

'twas  the  Wont  temptation   that  could   beset   him.      from   the 
liat  lie  yielded  to  it,  his  life  oscillated  belwcrii   tlu*  Scvlla 

""I  Cliarvbdi*  of  cowardice  tad  <onacienc«? — ever  and 
"waking   in!     n    ttriect  but  bcaitbrcakiog  confessions,  both   in 
pnnr  and  iu  verse,  of  misused  and  UnfcMM  pnwers. 

We  have  end  teromod  to  portray  Coleridge  s«  liifl  ulkn,  tin 

pwa?  writer,   and  the  poet;   but  there  remains  a  fourth  aCCODl- 

raent    for   which    he    waa    eminently    formed,    and    wlu.-li 

!>    illustrate*  the   man,   that,    namely,  of  a   Lecturer.      It 

v.- hen  the  combined  influence  of  metaphysics   and 

I    bad    deprived   biin   of   borne,    menus,   health,    rind    tli" 

to  perform  anything  in  lb*  shape  of  work  or  duty,  that 

Homnbrj  Davy  auggeatcd  to   him   to  forbear  spending  his 

P^uli  and  diamonds  in  critical  uUetertetioaH  in  private  society, 

"^•©BtilUiC  them  in  the  form  of  public  lectures,     'ibe  Koyal 

Insiituti'in. 
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iitioo,   then   recently   founded,   furnished    both   place 
OpportQ&J  I'Y  Sir  Humphry's  intr.  i  the  cotiinii 

invited  him  to  hold  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  English  ports, 
nnrirnt  and  modem,  in  the  following  spring.  The  bargain  on 
their  pun  implied  ordinary  preparation,  and  punctuality  on  hi* 
—  both  had  become  impossible  with  him.  The  day  and  thr 
am  arriwd.  Albemarle  Street  was  err. wdr-d  with  carriages,  anil 
the  room  fillo<I  with  expectant  visitors,  but  DO  Coleridge  ap- 
peared !  After  half  an  hour  be  was  reported  as  ill  a  stairmrs.i 
teei-ived  with  courteous  sympathy;  but  the  nn?  was  not  so 
received  on  dm  second  occasion,  and  mi  the  third  the  a 
stated  awnv.  It  was  the  some  incorrigible  Coleridge,  who,  in 
ftdl  yomg  days,  line!  pcrettaded  .Southcv,  at  Bristol,  to  cede  to 
bin  his  proposed  lecture  OH  the  Decline  and  Kail  of  tlir  Knman 
Empire,  and  then  so  dreamed  and  talked  away  the  time,  that 
iln-  public,  after  waiting  long!  went  away  gramMlng.  U  was 
true  that  he  wns  now  ill  and  depressed,  as  any  man  with  auch 
habits  mint  be.  Such  lectures  also  as  be  nntnird  to  give  were 
disappointing  in  the  extreme;  ifcey  larked  all  arrangement: 
his  illustrations  were  bad!-,  chosen;  his  voice,  generally  de- 
scribed at  low  and  sweet  In  Intonation,  was  power  lest  j 
delivery  wretched  ;  while  the  laddeat  part  was  the  entire  absence 
of  his  grand  and  fascinating  intellect. 

Other   lectures    followed    in    tulwquc-ut    years;    but   it  was 
reserved    for   .1  later    time  (IMS),  when,  owing   I"   hi*  rrtideBCr 
•virli   Mr.  Gillman,  hi*  condition  was  improved,  tor  him   f 
himself  justice   in   this   liur       Again    he   lectured    in   London, 
though  no  longer  at  the  Royal  InetittttfoB,  hut  in  a  locture- 
room   near  the    Temple,   with  a  number  of  acute  law  attMJ 
among  his  auditors        Mis  twelve  lecture*  compri-'n-niled   ap- 
parently every   literary  subject  from   the   eighth   to  the   m 
tee nth  cciitun.      I  lis  IODUBH  was  perfect  :    lit'  bad  prepared  note*, 
bat   his  audience  were  evidently  most  pleased  when  he  put  las 
notes  aside  and  spoke  extempore.     *  1  Ic   was   brilliant,   fluent. 
!       Hiswofdl  Bowed  M  Iron  a  person  repeating  with  grace 
and  enrrcr  some  delightful  poem.1     This  sorely  taxed  the  skill 
of  a  prsu  I  if  r.  who  complninrd  thnt  ( 'olcridge's  pern 

surjH  Ice  of   his   words,  the  construction  of  bis 

sentences,  and  tbe  roccearioa  of  bii  thoughca,  made  his  tavl 
el  impossible.     It  was,  indeed,  his  ever-ready  and  discursive? 
talk,  -uilv   Iioin  ,t  rOsll  I 

The  great   tendency  of  Coleridge9!  mind  was  neither  to  will 
nor  to  do,  but  to  persuade.     This  ira  i  pei  bapi  nil  I  iily  form  o 
vanity,  nor  with  his  ex  t  moid  in  an  power  is  it  to  be  wondered  at" 
mg  and  doing  aft'ord   little  scope  for  endless  explanations* 

apologie* 
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apologies,  awl  rr|>ctitions ;  persuading,  an  inexhaustible  field. 
The  logic  which  leads  to  conviction  it  short;  the  rhetoric 
winch  aims  at  pcrsuasiou,  long.  I'li'le--.  >\  Brand!  my*,  that 
his  nature  was  not  to  persuade  his  bearers,  but  to  take  them  off 
fret ;  hut  thit  only  meant  the  climax  of  a  power,  fertile  of 
words  at  erery  stage.  His  son-in-law  gives  an  amusing  S0|  OQttl 
of  his  endear ourinfr  in  n  clandestine  way  to  undermine  the  faith 
of  f4vur  different  person* — a  Jew,  a  Swedrnborjrjan,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  *  New  Jerusnlf  rr:i(.».  lie  Mill  he  hid  Dfldl  most 
war  with  the  Swedenborgian,  who  misfit  he  cemsidered  a 
convert ;  had  perplexed  the  Jew,  and  put  the  Roman  Catholic 
i  per,  tral  had  m.'iJu  qo  more  impression  on  tin-  Ken 
Jerusaiemite  than  if  he  had  been  arguing  with  the  man  in  the 
noon.  Coleridge  was  quite  in  his  element  in  this  attempt, 
which  was  of  course  parried  on  tsjed  rorv.  With  his  pen  he 
would  not  hare  had  a  chance. 

periodica]  called  *The  Friend*  is  stated  ti>  have  first 
cocnmit'.'d  him  1o  that  unattractive  »n  le  of  prose  which  ho 
never  afterwards  thren  oir.  It  was  started  in  I809f«nd  dcatuicd 
4  to  aid  in  tin   :  !«   •  ■  I   pridctosM  Ifl    \<  lOTalt, 

raced   t<-  I  January,  it  of  course 

(lid   not  rooif  nut   till  July.     ("oleridjre  a^ain   tried  to  do  too 
much.      His  ununl   incompetence  to  $  ■■  i- lets' 

minds  betrayed  him  int.*  tr-rrililc  aUffcssn—a.  Never  had  he 
■  I  to  write  nidi  more  vivacity,  but  the  very  desire,  by 
strking  In  exprcM  hintolf  HBOTC  and  mom  I  Isstflj,  her*  sue  tin- 
lather  to  his  dulnoas.  And  chiefly  is  the  heaviness  of  *The 
Friend'   owing   to    his    incessant    injunction*,    innii 

ttfJOBl  to  the  reader  ho*  to   read   it!     This  pervades  the 

•hole  work,  more  or  less,  but   jt  litevsQv  (ills  the  first  numbers. 

in  fact,  twenty-sevm  numbers'  oi  'The  Friend 'had   sjrjMamd 

•ithojt  his  having  reached  tlie  purpose  of  its  publication  :  noi 

Could  an«  dob  have  been  surprised  that  of  tin?  hundred  original 

nib*.  lioety  trad  dropped  olf  at  the  fourth  number, 

.Still,  it  aoulti  In-    reij    UiyUSl    :.».  omjmi.-  '  TIkI.  lend  '  with 

ths>  Essays  on  Art;  referred  t«».    Those  may  be  said  not 

OOtsua   a    line  which    :t    would     bot»  li'     ID     artist    to    read, 

•risen  i  tl.'  with    all    its   weary  preachings  and    |vr- 

•Uailinjf*,  has  portions  of   srrent  wisdom  mw  In   the 

•rorcU  of  our  Professor,  •  Ir  w«  one  <n"  the   first  protest*  against 

useful,  the  mere!)  moral,  which   bad  hitherto  been 

lW  fashion.      It   recommends  not    1111K    prudence,  but  wiauVin  ; 

■  ,!  in  t!  .  !  itj      noi  onlj   legalitj,  but  rccti- 

I  uses  also  certain  burnias  questions  of  the  day, 

***.  as  the  Slave-trade.  Taxation,  ttie  Suffrage,  and  even  that 

then 
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liui.   unheard-of  topic,  Female  Suffrage;  and  nil  with  a  M 
ness  and  ability  which  must   have,   bceu   singularly  fralcDCDi 
tbtit  date,  but  i«   not  out   of  (Into  now,  nor  over  will   be.     The 
unique  conditions  also,   for   instance,  of  our  nobili:;. ,  and  tbeir 
favourable  effort    in   the  union    "I   Koglish  sck  i M  |  .  II   COBptMd 
witb    tbo    obnoxious    results    of    separation    entailed    by    the 
conditions  of  the    foreign    HflMlt     ■   mbjcat   rarely   stated   at 
nil— ore   here   jjiven    with    truth   nnd   fairness.      What   w«   mei 
jnstlv  regret  ii  thai  b^  eloquence  of  bii  earij  and  iutejnp 
opinions   it  here  entirely  quenched.      Even  a  joke,  or  a  parable 
in  'Tin.'  Friend,'  is  rather  a  lugubrious  affair. 

The    middle    tima  of  Coleridge's    life,    from    the   beginning 

of  the  century  to    L8L6<  was  more  or  less  B   melancholy  waste 

and    neglect    Of  great   dntie*  and    great    gift*;  yet    hardly  to   be 

i  ulliii  wilful  where  the  chief  defect  win  a  want  of  will.     The 

setae  was  sad,  but   not  one  before  which  the  angels  would  1 1  il 

ili- ii   light;  them  wan  no  vice,  n.it  oven  vulgarity — that  worst 

I  iuidar\  faults,  because  a  compound  of  so  many.    Coleridge 

was   never   vulgar,      lie  disappointed,  mortified,  and   irritated 

tho»c  who  suffered  by  his  iucoiiigiblr  ittpinuiMa,  but  it  is  true 

what  HvTon  said  in  a  better  moment,  *  the  Lake  School  is  never 

vulgar.      Still,  there   is  proof  tbat  he  could   be   made  to  obey. 

Tim*   i*  no   doubt   that    be   did    his    duties    while    acting    as 

secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  Hnll,  and  there  is  evidence  that   he 

could    lie    induced    tn    contribute    ■    daily    quota  of   thought    in 

writing,    for    long    together,   to   the    morning   papers  ;   and    a 

collection  of  these  articles  remains  to  prove  their  ability.    Thus 

i  little  •coercion '  was  ti  [dtHtlv  favourable  10  him,  and  bn 

bis  fatal  tmhit  might  have  beneficially  influenced  bis  career. 

It  was  during  the  lapse  of  years  between   the  issue  of  'The 
Friend*   and  that    of   *Aids    to   Rri.  -that   is,    bctvoefl 

1809  and  L82S  that  be  gradually  worked  bis  way  to  political 
Md  raligieni  opinions  directl;  ppositc  to  those  with  which 
hi  bad  oommenoed  life.  The  Preach  Revolution)  which  bad 
begun  by  making  him  the  most  violent  of  democrats,  ended 
bj  making  him  tin-  Brmetl  <»f  Conservatives.  So  much  did 
he  abhor  the  recollection  of  hii  early  radicalism  that  h«?  was 
dways  anxious  to  banish  the  memory  of  it  ;  unlike  the  wiser 
miln-s  in  this  rrtqiert,  who  avowed  that  he  was  is  little 
Ashamed  of  having  been  a  Kepublicau  as  of  having  been  a  eh  ill. 
1 1  .i ETC  ii  not  more  spate  in  time  than  there  it  in  doctrine  be/- 
tween  *  The  Friend  *  and  'Aid*  to  Kellection.*  Coleridgl  bad 
tsU  life  in  seeking  for  Trutl^— in  all  cases  CAITDg  mure  for 
the  pursuit  than  the  object — Train,  first  in  Plato  and  Plotinus, 
then  in   French   Revolution   and   Rights  of  Man.  in    Hartley, 

Berkeley, 
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Berkeley,  Prieiilry,  Knnt,  and  Schelling — each  surer*- 
studied,  trusted,  and  broken  with.  -Aids  to  Reflection,"  the 
WOTa  in  which  In*  b  IIOH  piim.  jpully  known,  though  the  outcome 
of  all  these  School*,  shows  leait  of  their  influence.  It  at 
once  claimed  attention  from  the  Knglish  public  not  only  as  a 
professedly  religious  work — as  a  declare*]  the  I   lintii.in 

faith  is  the  perfection  of  humim  intelligence — but  that  this  faith 
i«  niiM'  trull  n  presented  En  the  tenets  and  observances  of  the 

Chttrch  Ol  I       tbo    highest  tributft  that    ii;i  ■  p<  il.Mpv  I'irii 

niil  :•>  iiu  uUbUsbxneot.     Pw  here  did  Coicridge,  liter  his 
b  find  rest  to  bis  erer-re  vol  viag»  eddying, 
uaqutci  spirit     ue  kaan  thediffii  uitiei  he  bad  eacpei  ieni  ;d 

in    hit   circuitous  steering*   for  this   port,   and   to   help  other*. 
you  op; — students   intended    for  the  ministry,  and 
all  intending  to  devote  their  lives  as  paaror*,  prenrhrrs,  mi*' 
aries,  and   instructors  of  youth     became   the  opportunity  (or  a 

MlOQ    of   faith    as  much    (llM    to    himself  U  to  the   n, 
This  work  has  satisfied   thr   raligiotU  feeling  of  the  man  v.  & 
logic  of   the  cultivated,   and   the  scruples    of   the    few;    while 
Maori  <  ourage  fn>in  it  i  ■  ohN  form  of  martyr- 

dom  it   was   left  for   the   age   to  inlliit.       Not   that   Colerldgc- 

I  hove  subscribed  to  all  thr  Thirty-nine  Articles;  for  ■ 
insisting  in  fine  passages  on  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation,  the 
necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  necessity  of  IVaycr,  he  departs 
from  strict  orthodoxy  in  many  a  subordinate  respect.     So  great, 
imwev*  t.  iv  tin-  MrneiUttM  nf  his  soul    in    urging  these  kiiblime 
trains  of  Christianity,  as  to  bring  back  the  eloquence  ol  hit  early 
years — with  a  simplicity  which  (xcasion&lli  recall  the  writer 
of  all   writers    least   like   himtelf,  namely,  Thomas'   ■    Kempis. 
At  the  same   time  it  would   be  strange  If   the   'Aids'  did  not 
i  tome  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ever  puller]  and  pinxUng 
ssiod     the  same  pertinacious  variations  on  the  old  theme  of  the 
Reason  versus  the  t'liderstanding — the  same  lien  of  style,  and 
mistakes  of  judgment,  and  the  same  strain  of  prom  King,  though 
ia  its  proper  place.      This  work,  thr  last  he  prepared 
for  the   press,    is  consoling    as    showing  bin   to   have  been   a 
■  ■»'  ■  wiser  man — but  ic  wa»  not  in  hi*  nature  from 
iood  to  grey  hairs  to  become  a  different  one. 
ic  last  words  take   us  back   to  OUT  remarks   upon   genius 
luoal[u>«<d  i  *t  thr  beginning  of  tlii*  ,mii  Ic,  mid  ti>  it*  .ilmnlori- 
inC»pacity   to  form  those   plans  and   carry  out   those   measures 
**ltb   come  easy   to   riiimiiouer    nun!      (irniu.s   d<»cs   what   it 
■Jon!     Bat,  in  a  world  where  the  laws  of  society  are  toss 
'/ Uje  greatest  common-sense  of  the  greatest  number,  n  being, 
****trer  gifted,  who  has  not  a  grain  of  that  indispcntahti*  com- 
modity, 
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irvodity,  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  As  lone;  as  be  stands  alone, 
illision  may  Iw  warded  off;  hut  when  he  undertakes  those 
duties  which  a  man,  unless  be  be  a  rogue,  leels  tumuli  bound 
to  iwiforui,  he  puts  himself  under  laws  from  which  no  tiac  GttO 
.il.u-lvc  him,  and  whore  •  a  stranger  inu-nncddlcth  not,'  or  ought 
not  to  intermeddle.  Lamb  re-smirked  that  Coleridge  Lad  no 
business   *i:]>  <  km         '  M<-  ftTaa    mean:    to    be    the 

diocesan  of  the  world,  but  jii*  par\»h  uvrA  t  *     He  was  ail  bis  life 
hampered  with    money  MUtiptif     (it   i*   to   his   credit 
conflict  with   tin*  laws  of  society  occurred   in  no  other  form)— 
and  no  wonder.     Hi  married,  ai  twenty-three,  a  portionless  girl, 
with   scarcely  30/.  in  bis  pocket     and  with  ti  i  list 

iu  a  primeval  forest,  with  fn-M  w<nk  of  ti  morning,  and  li: 
work  of  an  afternoon.  He  commence!,  ■lngW4mfaficd|  mob 
undertakings  as  'The  Watchman'  and  *Thfl  Friend,"  which 
simply  failed  from  the  inexorable  rnuse  which  frustrated  all  his 
actions.  He  hod  opportunities  of  enriching  himself  aod  bis 
f'uiiilv  but  decliaei  vtm  a Ufa  lotn  flung  Ufa 
in  addition  to  his  lack  of  common-sense,  lie  had  two  other 
rare  defects.  He  was  utterly  without  that  'last  iufirsnity  of 
I  minds,'  uabitioa  ic  J— piwd  montr.      The   first 

defect  was  jkttetit,  as  wr  hare  said,  in  his  boyhood,  when  ereri 
i"  of  a  large  public  school  failed  t  thst 

stimulus.  The  second  defect  did  not  so  much  appear  till  tic  was 
requited  to  earn  tin*  money  hfl  despised.     Alwtraetcdly  speaking, 

wo  noble  defects     if  a  man  can  afford  (ban      la 
ciitirel j  .i'  i  Mint  for  the  wnnt  of  Mi.iesa  that  attended  the  roarac 
of  his  life.     A  man  without  either  of  these  ruling  passions  i* 
without  those  jimUwB  for  BJtftrtiou  which  am  ai  Hows. 

Independence  of  spirit,  on  the  other  band,  he  had  in  tin*  highest 
sense — no  one  more.  At  no  period  of  his  life  would  any  ima- 
ginable bribe  have  Endnoad  bin  to  swerve  from  what  he  thought 
right  in  politico  1  and  religious  principles.  Nor,  in  rclrcshinc; 
•  Olltlawl  to  Godwiu  and  Slieilei.  did  he  i\er  defend  the  slightest 
dereliction    from  -1    '  household    laws'    of    Christian 

society.  As  to  hi*  readiness  to  accept  helps  bia  "«n  iudirTereucc 
to  BOSty  may,  by  a  little  IfifiOMQi  sophittxj — for  the  great 
mind  was  ever  free  from  ZBiw  oi  cunning — have  persuaded 

him  that  the  giver  was  as  indifferent  as  himself.  His  a| 
want  of  gratitude  is  not  so  cosily  defended — except  thai 
fiftrrn  years  of  his  life  he  was  the-  victim  of  a  parnlyyiusr  spell. 
Hi  was  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  Wedgwood 
brothers,  vilio  assisted  lo  submit  liiiu  and  hi»  family  fm  years: 
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but   Im:  uol  only  failed  lu  fulfil  tha  conditions  on  which  the 
Ml<>w*ncc  was  nado,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  U. 

wood   he   could   not   so   far  control   hjmwlf   **  to   pen  '• 

its  to  hi*   run  o  .      Tii  •  •■,.  r  ••aming,  and  cogi- 

z  genins,  was  not  in  the  mood] 

pe    ha*    been    accused    of    plagiarism,    especially    by 
Professor   l'Vrrirr,   MM    Sir   VV'illiam   Hamilton; 
Imi  oa  vSx%  point  Profcator  Hnsudl'*  iwonrki  deaorvo  attf-niiua: 

4 Though  Colorid^c  was  not  tho  discoverer  of  hi*  phiJ o«  <iphiral 

joint  iploo,  T<t  bo  showed  great  independence  in  Holocting,  arranging, 

■laiuiug,  k  i  n  ;   and  lie  ucrur  tn 

ariOD  to  any  UgDftr  »r  iiraian.     *  I   regard   truth,"   hi* 

my*  expwosly  in  hi*  "  Biograpnia  Uttraria,"  "a*  a  divine  vg&tn- 

c.      I  caro   not  from   whoso  month  the   I oonas  aro  snwpoacd 

to  proceed,  if  only  tho  worda   bo   audiblu  and   intelligible."     JIU 

openly  ann'jumvd  ahim  wen  not  no  much  f  >  find  anything  new,  as  to 

trail  lepost,  antl  r.  r .  i ni  .  io  to  hi*  countrymen 

<  rn  01  kilidn  i  Spirit  with  himSul£      Wliat  indued 

become  of  tho  |M»ot — of  dentino  onsttovorida 

•  if  tin-  j>niruidi*t  ana  tho  titulu,  if  -vis    nptnSuD   bad   t  i  Dti   hiluillrd 

with  ■  certiflcutc  of  origin.  Lilt*   tho  specimens  in  a  collection  of 
uibenriogy  '      Fran  no  ono  did  '  learn  raoro   than  from 

Bolelllcg,  and  no  ono  would  hove  had  a  xruater  right  to  complain : 

•  Kiiglfih  pttpfl  owning 
run  hi*  ohlig&tli>nfl  to  hno  In  r.hft  ••  F.-^ay  cm  rfomethena,"  u-hero 
'olmdgo  in  one  happy  word,  "tftqtegojj,  d«finod  that  distinction 
Utween  mythology  and  all< -gory  which  Si-belling  had  only  reached 
ma  i  way.     I  "l<ridgo  was  a  gr<  tic,  hut  no  ono 

■bo cotitciciitiouaty  weighs  hm  oxpressiuns  will  cull  lnm  a  pli ■•: 

.  An  a  poet,  alfO,  he   twgau  by  servile  imitation ;  bat  SO  must 

wl&nro  now  a  mom  nutter  of  LureotioiL     Uircctod 

■r.  and  In  im    example*,  hy  took  Nature,  after  a  Ur.l mm 

»i  hiurr.   Rn   1  is  model,   bat  only  to  modnUto  her  minue  with 

•wsfcrful    genius   to   his   own  koy.     Iu  this  region  ho  i*  troly  a 

**•***?*  spirit,  ami  immortal.' 

Coleridge's  faults — open  as  the  day  -were  negative,  however 
F*tp.  H»  erred  b>  wl»:it  Ik*  left  undone,  Mther  than  by  whnt 
-*  <b:L  Hut  hit  virtues  were  positive,  ami  of  a  beautiful  and 
^•e  Order.  He  lived  a  hnrnttcd,  disappointed,  and  unsatisfied 
''I*!  grasping-  at  idem  nod  neglecting  substance*,  banished  by 
'"•own  faults  from  hone  and  family,  and  oonsmous  in  oooa- 
"oml  bursts  ol  pathetic  tcll-oundcmnation  of  tie*  difference 
"***een  what  be  was,  and  what  be  might  have  been.  But  he. 
**■  pore  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Not  u  word  did  he  ever 
*Mc  or  say  that  the  most  modest  woman  might  not  hear  or 
M.     With    nil    bia   •  intellectual    Will    of   the   wispings,*   as 
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ProfMOr  IJiaudl  culls  them — OK  what  some  have  ventured  to 
mil  hit  *  intellectual  wool-gathoring*,*  he.  never  gavo  aland  ft  i!h 
slightest  pretext  to  fasten  on  him.  The  wont  that  can  he  ahuI 
ni  bin  li  tbfti  hi  sraj  tbe  d  m  to  Ml  own  genlu«,  and,  In  Lamb'* 
words,  unfit  for  the  iparinh  Wfftk    of  this  I 

Hut  lastly,  there  is  a  fall  to  br  mid  as  well,  whirh  shoul.i 
i  !»■■  ioT-oti<n,  never  omitted.  Bot  though  Coleridge  would 
not,  or  could  DOl  01  ftl  nil  event*  did  hot  -do  his  duty  to  those 
depcudent  on  him,  and  though  it  must  be  left  to  that  time 
when  tin-  Much  ol  ;ill  hearts  wul  natures  shall  be  QpcporJi  to 
explain  why  a  genius,  pure  and  simple,  ia  unable  to  submit  to 
those  laws  which  govern  other  men  ;  vet  it  ia  a  solemn  fact, 
which  all  interested  in  ihia  moat  eloquent,  and  hrlpli>«t  of  Sag^t, 
'with  his  own  inward  lightnings  blind/  should  bear  in  mind, 
that,  Iron  lii<  fffcrlioM  boyhood,  through  much  travail  of  sou) 
and  suffering  of  body,  his  whoK-  lim,  m  bowovi  r  nmndabnut  a 
fashion,  was  to  recaacnle  Phifoeopaj  with  Religion  ;  or,  ■ccord- 

t*  OWTI  formula,  'r.  reeom-ili'  'In-  mind  of  Mu  with 
outer  Nature.'  Hut,  to  return  to  Hu/litt's  BOQrnfal  words  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  'To  the  mm  had  been  jfiven  in 
hjgfc  n.  :iMur  the  seeds  of  uohle  endowment,  but  to  unfold  them 
had  hern  forbidden  him.'  \nr  did  he  nv  rlrnrly  explain 
'.  this  formula  meant. 


(    &     ) 

AW.     IV.   -  Handbook    ?f    Pointing        The    Italian    <SVWf. 

Rased   OQ   the   Handbook   of  KugW;    originally   edttad    faj 

I    Chiu.  I.    ESattlalfa,  P.R.A.      Fifth  edition,    thoroughly 

rcvi  .;:hm     hv    Austen    Henry    Lanid, 

Q.C.B.,  DJ   I       I  wdon,  1887.    %  rota. 

THE    latest   edition    of   this    book    supplies   a    want    wl-i.-ii 
has  \- 1  :i    gtaatfy  foil    in   Boghadi    it   places   befor. 
public  in  ;ui  accessible  form  soma  oi  tip-  rootl  icoporttm  results 
ol*  modei  lixn  of  the   schools  of  Italian  art.     Originally 

pabliattad  In  Kagler'a  *  Handbook  ol  Painting' wasvia 

1*51,  translated    into  English    by    Sir  Charles  ftistlalo;   and    in 

'  w  hnj^lish  edition  appeared,  edited  by  Lady  EastLftke, 

This  edition  was  grnady  Endebtod  to  the  discoveriai  oi  Menem. 

w©    and    Cavalcascllc,    as   described    in    their    '  History   of 

I'.iim in.:  In   Italy1  am     Rletori  i  i  fainting  In   North  Italy.* 

The  present  edition  of  Kuglor  has  bean  rendered   necoaiary  by 

the    publication    of  Senator   Giovanni    Uorelli*!    'Die   Wnki- 

Italienitchor   Malstsr   in  dan   Galerien  von   Muncben,  Dresden 

und  Berlin;   cin   kriti**  her   \  ersuch   von    Ivan    LciiimlicfT;  *  a 

Ei  ii   in  it.    irorid  ol  an    ind  criticism    baa  produced 

results  scarcely  attained  by  any  othai  pnblioation  of  like  D 

fli  :irul  irregular  shape. 

Il'iitv    Layard    Las    peculiar  qualifications   for  the    task 

**  Lull  Uc  baa  ao  succcssfullv  psffbnned«  and  I  ■<  oat  k  of  which 

h«*  has  so  modestly  described  in  the   preface  to  the  new  edition. 

1   L<*   leJeflM  "1    1 1 is    long;   life  has   been  devoted   to  a  scare  liic 

sstsrlj  of  Italian   art,  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  difficult!'* 

*mhc  way  of  such  studies  were  vastly  creator  than    they  are  at 

RatHM,  aod  when  th*-ii  results  ware  lew*  nridtlj  appradated. 
*       sbours  on  behalf  ol  the  Arnndi !   Sol  iotj  arc  well  known. 
1    '     Lis  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  permanent   residence  in  Italy, 
i    enlimitad    opportunities   fur    azaxnioiog   the   works   ho 
^•amlojurs  and  describes  anew  ;  he   has  studied   in   the  newest 
■aafipliuof of  scientific  criticism  which  baa  arisen  In  thai  country; 
Waad  he  has  been  assisted  not  only  by  the  writings  and  by  close 
F*^nonal  i  ■  ■   *  ith  Signoi  GioraonJ  Morel  II,  the  chief  of 

*™t  school,  while  ha  baa  derived    ^xietance,  vbicfa  ha  fbllj 
•^-aiowinljjpj^  from  Di.  Gustavo  Frijzoni  ol  Milan,  the  ablest  and 
5?**1  ;i  Sigaor  Morelll's  followers,  ae  well  at  from 

"^Richler  and  Othai  ind  I  Qtb  nvcstigators. 

<>  deav   or  undervalue   the   labours   of   Messrs.   Crowe  and 

uelle,  as  manifested    in   the   works   already   mentioned, 

** "ulil  he  ungrnir-ful,  seeing  that  these  works,  supplemented   a* 

****jbavc  been  by  the  same  writers'  'Life  of  Titian,'  and  more 
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ttly  by  their  *Lifc  of  Raphael.'  have  for  a  generation  been 
the  Oixin  authority  anil  source  of  reference  in  respect  of  the 
suhjects  oi  vrhieh  they  treat.  This  has  been  the  ease  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  which  latter  nmnln 
th*  Critics  have  freely  naed,  discussed,  rc-editcd,  and  *d  > 
the  works  of  these  collabvraleurs*  and  still  to  a  gnrat  extent 
recognize  (heir  value.  In  France,  Messrs.  ('roar  and  Caval- 
caftellc's  works,  though  sufficiently  well  known,  have  ncrer 
DM  i    renrded  a*  of  permanent  authority,  or  beeti   taken 

nal  use ;  per  baps,  in  a  measure,  because  a  nation  of  stylist! 

!    not  tolerate   puhlirntioii*    so   defective    in   fonn   and   so 

wanting  in  point  ami  style.      This  brings  as,  indml,  to  one  of 

tssona  Ibr  the  reaction  in  England  against  the*  M 
historians.  Close  and  OOtltilHMd  study  of  works  of  such  elabora- 
tion becomes  srelt-nifb  irapossihl-.  ■  Inn  these  work*  are  written 
in  uncouth  mi- English  language;  when  in  them  there  is  ap- 
parent, together  with  untiring  industry  nod  much  discernment, 
wan-  wcll-csuddishi-d  bistori 

method,  combined  with  an  assumption  of  omniscience  no 
painta  oJ  alight  importance,  and  with  an  [rjCcvnpletfl  a  p  precis* 
tion  of  the  x*  the  tic,  as  apart  from  the  technical  side  oj  artistic 
work.      Still,   had    Messrs.  Crowe   and  Caralcast 

with  trip  timet;  if,  after  having  rendered  good  serrirr 
EM  luture  workers,  they  had  continued  to  reckon  with 
*uI)M*<pii'ii[  discoveries  and  suggestions  ol  i  hIptti  research, 
they  might,  perhaps,  hare  preserve*!  their  commanding  posi 
As  it  is,  their  works,  if  thoroughly  revised,  and  Hi  ai  lliass.il 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  proved  results  of  modem 
investigation,    would    still    maintain    the  *s    the   main 

lunik*  itl  reference  nut  the  former  rndicnls  of  criticism  h*Tc. 
in  their  maturity,  subsided  into  conservatism;  ignoring  rstber 
than  combating  *i**l  theories,  and  resolutely  shutting  their  eye* 
to  the  results  oi  thru  Own  fonftef  example. 

All  this  Dotwitbataai  *it  of  rritidsin,  a*  applied  to 

ancient   schools  of  painting,    is  yet  young,     Great    pMalnl 

yet   be   achieved   by    the  application   of  an   e»d    system,   atH 

nrmnaaarily    in    all    respects     that   ol  '  h  relfi,    B01 

has    been    somewhat    unfairly    assumed,  a   system    that   woald 

reduce  the  critics]  appnciatioTj  of  work*  of  art  ■ 

an    exact   or   mechanical   science;   though    M  :i>we  sn<^ 

Cavalc.isclh-  Bpparwrstlj  hold   that   the  extreme  limit  has  bnaafl 

attained,  .and   t  i:ii   tfat   I:um!:ii:u  k*  BStsblished    by  them  ar 

to  he  overstepjK-il.      In  fairness  it  must  b  d  thai  >' . 

nfnrcJti't  theories  and  discoveries  would,  in  nil  probabilitr, 

obtained  from  the  two  critics  a  fuller  and  mora  i  ic*?^ 
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re  of  consideration,   b.id  he  not  gone  out  of  hit  way  to 

mud    ind   i.  powerfuJ   opponeflti  with    i   potency 

not,  according  to  LoMlhu  potions,  all  cmly  in  a  treatiae 

of  serious  criticism.     Tine,  tbe  learned  diraoton  of  the  German 

M   specially    aadol    review   were  also   pilloried  1     but  the 

i  omplimenta,  the  ii  i.it-- 

title*  of   honour  were    reserved    for  'die  bcnihmtco   Ihstorio- 
grapbeu,'  vboM  lUhnptota  It  tppsa iti  to  be  Signed 

delight  to  controvert,  and  Tin-  reculr*  of  whose  labours 
he  showed  hinmli  unnecessarily  anxious  lo  disnrodit  It  is 
to  perceive  tliat,  when  ho  rage  hit  now  famous  treatise 
in  the  somewhat  eccentric  shape  educfa  it  sLill  retains,  he  was 
very  far  from  guessing  that  it  would  not  ooljf  win  for  liim  hi^li 
but  that  it  would  inflMDCt  "*  enduring  fashion  the 
methods    of   critii ism    and,    indeed,    the    wholr    study    of    tin 

•  I   |iaintinjf.      He  would   hardly  otherwise 
left  incbeckcd  i  ma  of  humour  mischievous  and  aggressive 
rather    than    bitter,    but   which    has    to   a   considerable   extent 
nilitnUxt    a^uinst  the  success  of  liis  work. 

Thrre  iw,  in  lii  *  classifu  ition  and   I  nninf 

to  as  ol   eomperaiiveJi.    remote  schools  of  art,  an  element  of 

UKCTtaiult  which  makers  absolute  and  ;ij;i*resaise  do^iiintisui 
both  Dlkdotirablo  and  dangerous,  lo  MUM  questions  of  minor 
importance  Signor  Morel  li  his  undoubtedly  laid  himself  open  to 
ntaUa  [at]  opponents;  with  the  resell  not 

•o  much  of  iai|  his  system,  or  bis  general 

pies  .is  ■pplifi  rfaeJ  <.\ i idy,  as  of  somewhat  shaking 

nis  po  '  to   •  Di  iid«    public     On   tbo  other  han:l.    i 

oust  in  fairness  Ijc  pointed  «tiit  that,  having,  as  be  deemed, 
ike  amission  to  clear  away  the  accumulated  results  of  un  erroneous 
Jptem,  01  rather  vent  »f  system,  he  was  bound  10  strike  hard, 
w  order  to  rnske  himself  heard.  Had  he  not  been  on  occasion 
en  to  the  verge  of  ptradox,  he  might  not  hare  obtained 
iitinii  whi  :  ivr  commanded  from 

d  and  opponent  al 

■    essays  tin   the   Horniest  Gallery,  9gROJ    Mm-Mi's  first 

■  ,>u   to   th«   literatim    n  .11 !,  appeare<l  in  tbe? 

Kunst;'   and   from  the  DeginOUIg 

it   school   ol    i  i ii  ■«  ■■•in    ranged    Itself  «>n    lbs   «iii<-   of 

*«  free-hum-  >  isiscll  Ivan   I-  j   among  his  duel 

id  tlf  editor  of  that  periodical,  Hen  v.  l.utxnw, 

MSing.    It  was  by  the  somewhat  supercilious 

'  kjiaitfoMrlirr '  of  fori  in,  including  the  learned  Dr.  LtppmrndD, 

*^  •specially  an  omniscient   historian  ol  art,  who**  imperious 

**Ji  ind    militarl     Myle    of   dealing    with    disputants    hare 
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earned  for  him  the  amuting  sobriquet  of  *  D»»r  Prpnssi 
K ursttk aporal,*  that  the  defence,  of  the  (irrm*n  gallery  director* 
was  rarwt  vigorously  undertaken  ;  and  these  redoubtable  com- 
batants from  Berlin  found  reasons,  and  in  some  few  instances 
Vrf7  *>*"*'  '  ,:    (UipsTtiw   tur  '  "I"  l"**'>na  of  tl»c  pseodo- 

Russian  critic,  and  calling  into  question  the  DoWtJ  and 
efficacy  of  hia  system  of  investigation.  A*  may  be  imagined, 
full  UMKit  made  by  industrious  and  highly-cultured  opponents 
to  led  on.  of  inch  slips  and  hasty  misstatements  or 
xia'rti  #-nr*  as  Signor  Mnrelli\  diMi.-rhin^  work  rciitainrd  ;  the 
general  tendency  being,  however,  rather  to  treat  him  as  an  erratic 
u  brilliant  nmatruT,  cmi  fully  qualified  U»  pruiio-juce  on  the 
<t»  dealt  with       H  rrors  or  his  rxagger.it ions 

may  hare  born,  there   may  fairly  he   se:   off  agmiost   them,  by 
way  of  example,  certain  recent  discoveries  claimed  by  his  rivals ; 
prominent   among   which  may  stand   forth   the  passing   strange 
'Leonardo  da  Vinci,'  some   little  time  since   furbished   up  and 
introduced  with  an  enormous  flourish  of  trumpets  by  Dr.  Bode, 
and   now   by  alsVOSt  all  eoBpMMH   Clitici   pronounces]   to 
Flemish    work   of   the  sixteenth  century,   in   imitation  of   the 
Lombard  school.     It  is  evident.  hsivcvoT,  thai  far  as  the  Berlin 
school  of  critic*  may  be  from  admitting  the  authority  ol  Signnr 
Morel  I  j,  he  has  yet  exercised  an  irresistible  influence  in  OertaiB 
matter*  *ven  over  tliev  bis  rivals,    Evidence  of  this  is  supp 
by  the  admirable  edition  ui  BtuTCathardt*!  delightful  •Cicerone' 
issued,  in   1884,  under  the  npervislon  of  Dr.    Bode — a    wort 
which,  in   its  newest  metamorphosis,   may  be  fairly   para! 
with  the  edition  <if  Kuglcr's  Handbook  supplied  by  the  present 
Editor.      That,  though  it  is  necessarily  lets  elaborate,  and 
oeired  on  an  eutinly  different  phut,  It  embodies   i>  tl  mooglily  «•■ 
does  the  work  now  under  diseussion  the  most  recent  discovers 
and  theories: ;  with  the  very  natural  dirTcR-nr'*,  however,  thai  tbo 
are  regarded   mainly,  though  not  excliuivrlv,  from  the  (ii*rtnn 
rather  than  the  Italian  point  of  view.      Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt  i 
■S  a  critic,  unsurpassed  for  Inioldoa  and  for  grace  of  .■■- 
ond   is  certainly  without  a   rival   in  Germany,  or  perhaps  el 

.  in  justness  and  refinement  of  appreciation  when  dc.iliosr 
with  the  xsthetic,  rather  than  the  technical,  aide  <>f  t!w>  ItalissXl 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance;  nnd  our  chanMu' 
adsniratioa  must  foe  accorded  to  him  for  the  self-ahnegaii"'; 
with  which   he  has  submitted  his  fn:-  t$  *>' 

reconsideration  mid  rc-arrnngrmrnt  rendered  inevitable  fcj  sfM 
dastJUVuiasj  of  recent  years.  At  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burckbavttti 
Dr.  Bode  has  undertaken  the  t<i&K  of  irvision;  and  it  mo*J 
be  owned  that   he   has  performed   it  with   much   learning  lawa 
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untiring    industry.      I  f ■  died    Kfl    ttio   aid   of   celebrated 

specialist*  for  DMOJ  of  thr  bfaBI  In -,  lying  outside  his  own 
i'ed  inhere  of  knowledge,  and  he  hu  made  of  the  transformed 
4  Cicerone  *  work  of  prcal  practical  value;  though  his  some- 
what harsh  afgomcntatJra  tt%U  it  not  tyupaini  thf 
harmonious  periods  in  which  Dr.  Burckhardts  happily-inspired 
« xj>rr\»ril,  Ik-re  I)i.  Bode,  nhile  la  some 
important  instances  ostentatiously  combating  the  opinions  of 
Sigiior  Morclli,  has  on  occasion  actually  condescended  to  quote 
him  as  an  authority,  though  leaa  often  than  bll  fcb  I  U 
Or.    Gjstavo   Frizxoni  ;    and   he  has   appropriated    ud    fin 

without   IfMCla]  acknowledgment,  some  of  the  novel 
points  embodied  in  oigoor  Morellis  book. 

It  is  not  neOOBsmTT  BO  Ml  forth  la  detail  the  system  of  *  Ivan 
LcrxnoliprT,'  since  it  is  0OW  in  its  salient  points  very  generally 
known.    Me  is   not,  of  course,  the  first  who  ba  I  out  that 

mannerisms  of  draughtsmanship  and  execution,  and,  in  particular, 
physical  peculianto'i  <>|  confumuition  in  the  rendering  of  the 
human  model,  are  safe  indications  to  follow  in  discriminating 
ea Certain  masters  and  certain  achoolsof  art  belonging  to  the 
period*  p:i  n  te  that  at  which  technique  received  it-*  flrfl  culmi- 
nating development.  But  he  is  the  first  who  has  reduced  these 
tentative  aocSom  i"  ;»  natem  adopting  as  t&  special  landmarks* 
to  distinguish  one  genuine  though  not  necessarily  fi  rut-rale  master 
»tcd  from  a  mere  schoolman  or  imit.itui,  however 
fenin- i  :  irm:i  hi-.'1  ■■  r,  ili«i-.<<  portioni  of  the  human  anat. 
aucb  .  -  .i»,iii  which  distirn 

of  manner  or  mannerism   i«.  in   the  earlier  pbatej  *>(  art, 
t  esuilj  distinguishable.     With  oogeal  (bree  DO  points  out, 
tliat  i  irities   of  workmanship,  such  as 

a^stem  Ol  irmonv,  manner  "1  brushing,  and  jrencTol  exo 

..y  cither  in  the  courw  ol   i    uug  series  ol  vicuiiuuin 
undergo  such   transformations,  or,  as  the  result   of  repeated  rc- 
.  be  so  entirely   altered  and  obscured,  that  they  OOUOl 
id  a  safe  guide   in  detc  :hi>  rightful   attri- 

bution of  works,  where  cither  the  school  or  the  master  is  doubt- 
ful  ths*.    those   peculiarities  of  d  raising,    which    n-   mo*; 
i. 'inn    in    tho    design  of   too    hand   and  ear,  being 
t   design   rather  than   of  execution,  remain  intact 
wber*  all  else  undergoes  rliim:".  ntid  are  thus  arnonu 

<*innia  to  be  applied  wbei  sis  fail. 

raor  Morelli  nttiche*  tin  I  import 

^■ce  \a  tlic  study  "f  the  drawings  "I  tho  old  matter*,  oepecieJIj 

*  rnnnrcti  in  with   the   wrrrki    foi    which   these  drawings  wen- 
I,  or  nitli  other  works  attributed  to  the 
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matters  to  whom  sacb  drawings  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed. 
vu.Iies  like  this,  h  i  annot  be  undertaken  with  >nj 

profit  until,  as  a  p*i  inatin* 

between  the  txfjoola,  and  between  the  masters  ot  u  I  ■cfaool, 
hss  been  acquired.  Careful  study  of  untouched  drawings  by 
ill'*  old  masters  is,  however,  after  sauh  training,  if-  the  higftetr 

<r    enjorablc    and    remuncritire.      In    such    designs    we 
discern   the  individuality,  as  wr!l   u  th 

the  jminters  whoac   6rtt   ideas  thev  enilnxlv  ;   in  them  wo  dis- 
thcir  secret   strength   as  well   as  their  secret  weakness; 

>i  the  result  nf  »   fjfgcn  dI  fttndj    ^  '1  OH   based 

on  their  examination,  wc  may  confirm  or  correct  our  appreciation 
of  finished  «<>rks  which  tlse  rarsges  of  time  and  of  sarceetlinr; 
generations  may  have  greatly  miHAmorpbosetL 

Of  course  any  method  of  criticism,  limited  to  the  i] 
nation    of    such    merely    phxical    peculiarities    or    even    to 
general  technical  characteristics  alone,  an  <  cidr 

exclasively  hy  such  meant  all  the  ootstai  lestioas  which 

sgitate  the  modern  workers  in  the  field  of  art-  hi  story,  must 
fail.  There  Iuitc  not  Keen  wanting  instances  oi  «i  i  li  I  iHur* 
:,n  the  efforts  of  well  mean:  ;nor  Morcill,  who 

having  taken  his  precepts  too  much  cm  jNttl  Jc  la  httre9  and 
followed  iliitu  out  li>  an  ovcr-lngiml  conclusion,  hare  auiitsj 
it  results  so  strange,  as  .il:.  i  fret  a  rcdnctio  tut  ohsurda*** 

and  bring  tin-  n  how  ijil  disrepute.    Individual  apprecia- 

b  of  art  from  a  purely  -esthetic  point  of  view  most 
inevitably  be  so  ntivlifinl    by  jn*r*<mal   and  sublet  ire  elements, 
ri    MTV]   fa  .1   to   stariil  as  the   hn:i 

il     iiitiiitiim  and  due  I 
prehension  of   an   artistic   personality   as    a   whole   must   c 

;iil  uigrtdieni  into  anj  h  nth)  apprcctiUtuu  i 
work,  if  it   be  indeed   the  conception  as  well  as  tan   watk 
master;   and  must  jcrve  (-•  q  laluS  ihe  conclusions  whi< 
otherwise  lie  armed  at.    fcpocialh   mast  this  me  In   -nim* 

in  any  attempted  discrimination   between  the  work*  of  miners, 
whoaa  pi  ice  il  foreooosi    En 

of  pupils  or  ■..•  vi-  skill  and   in 

liarities  of  style  may,  poasiblj   though  not  probably,  .* ^ *i_ ■ 

Perhapi  •'  merit  lies  in  having  Insiit*^ 

.  learn ei,  thai    Italian  art  in  the  fourteenth 

'-.Itecntb    CCDtO  al   and    i  i   ^lortt!. 

not  a  ihin^    of   *l  patches  evolved   by   the   aid   of   * 

iklibeintr   iin.  d,  such  as  that  which   W* 

tin-  Flemish  nnd  Dutcl   pau  ins  "  i  Ik  of  *kf 

sixi< ' 
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sixteen"  S   rpntnry.  or   that    (till    more  ariinVinl  ft  v  stem    w 
was   the   boas*    of  the   Carracci  And   their   followers.     Former 
Uitotiaiu  "I  ait,  ami  pcumineat  nmnnic  them  Mean.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaiel!.-,  bat]    ftougbt  to  prove   thai  tin    Italian  paj D 
of  the  fourteenth  .ml  fifteenth  OCQfl  lli<:4   had  owed  their   evolu- 
<    great  nurture   to    n    |  oj    inlUieni'et 

from  with-  Dgeaoepti 

mantling    iinluencw — aUflh,    tor    instance,    ai   that    of 

>.  pei  stratiap;  to  the  most  opposite  region  n insula  ; 

tb.it  nt  DimiiU-IUi,  aU-pOWetfoJ   among   tip  ;     n.  And  potent 

UBOttf  '.he  painters  ol  Middle  and  afterwards  of  Northern 

ltalr  ;  and  lhai  o|  Mnulcgna,  leaving  permanent  tl  MM  M 

in   his   own   Paduan  school,   hut   in  those  of  Fwnn,   Verona, 

12a,  and  Venire — has  also  strongly  insisted  that  tin 

thi*  rn asters  of  thru*  rarioos  ackooU  La,  In  the  nuJa.  indigenous 

to  the  regions    which  they    si -vcrallv  inhabited,  ami    is  due  to  a 

natural  development   Ikon  within  mlhei  than  '•>  ;»  < U  1  i i mi  »r.- 
selection,  or  to  the  deli  idoptioAj  of  the  ityliatie  chaxno 

teristics   ui   other   schools.      If.    to   ileal    nitli    the    instance   last 

cited,  the  tchoob  oi  Perran  and  oi  Venioe,  or  rather  Mm 
had  ii  villi  that  of  Padua,  even  before  the  command- 

ing iaflumcvof  .Msntegnatnadv  itself  felt,  certain.  I  fttlCa, 

riee,  n  rigidity  of 
contour,  and  an  exaggeration  of  individunlu'ed  or  neaWOCUCa 
npression    into  ~nmvc.  this  is   due  less  to  the   influence  exer- 

osed  l»_v  Pi  It  lore,  than  to  the  bet,  thai  dw  h  boob 

«f  all  those  localities  had   arisen  side   by  side  in   close]  v  con- 
u;r  IBS  of  ha!  v. 

Test  the  example  of  Mantcgna   further  developed,  and   to  a 

great  extent  metamorphosed,  the.  art  of  painting  in   his   01 

Paitij.,  anil  ezc  powerful  Infla  tnoe  over  the  Bellini  nnd 

tU  Vtvatjni  ii.   '  i  UooioBO  Tura,  Francesco  Cossa  nnd 

Eicoie    di    Roberto    Gnuuli     in    Ferrara,   over    Bertoloouneo 

Moata|rna  nod  II  Maneoeloo  in  Vicente,  end  over  tho  whoir  of 

school,  i>  not  t«i  be  denied.     Hut  then  this 

i»oe  was   exercised   over   stvh**  already   in   noma   neOJUre 

d  both  in  mode  of  conception  and  lo  workmeaslup.     The 

•w»  art,  powerful   as  might  lie  the  admiration  and  the  desire 

■t  it i  mi  which  it  would  exntc  in  more  distal)   and  ■lien 

trgimiK,  coold  did   not  talcn  root  end  spread  in  th<-ni, 

e*os.i  t   present   the    indigenous   (-lotnoiits   for 

lai   evolution.      Siglioi    Morelli,   il     Ik-    baJ    not   actuoll/ 

•rirjnated,  bae  further  developed  and  made  powerful  use  of  the 

Hruim  i  ill.     t mi*    of   his    main    theory,  that    the 

•rd  euaruclerislic*  of  localities  and  the  physical  chararler- 
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i»iir*  of  the   rare*  which    inhabit   them   exercise  J 
and   ineradicable    intJuence  on  the    art   of  individuals  %\ 
therefrom.     Especially  dues  be  nuke  ibis  clear  in  >  i»liii)g 

the   various    brunches    which    at    the    commencement    of   the 
sixteenth   century   united   to  make  the  gTeat  Venetian   school, 
mtj   however  u    off  their   «arly  charac- 

teristic*. He  shon*  as  Palm  a  Vecchio  retaining  to  the  last, 
with  the  perfection  of  hi*  tn  him-il  execution  and  1  i<  leaning 
to  a  voluptuous  rrnlism  d*-i  i  m  Venetian  sources,   his  love 

for  the  ItMiitiml  upland*  and  the  hardy  nude  t>prs  of  his  on  a 
Bergamo5<|ue  valleys;  bis  artistic  temperament  being-  distin- 
guished by  a  ceituin  DfOttlC  energy  which  U  one  of  the  irelb 
marked  characteristics  of  those  regions.  Following  Signer 
Morel  li's  indications,  wc  note  that  Giorgione  and  his  lollowrx 
I-orenzo  Lotto  were  both  Tltrbni ;  and  that  this  feet  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  Considering  the  peculiar  poetic  realism 
inclining  to  *)idm*sy  which  tln-v  ibarea,  though  in  dlfl 
degrees,  and  in  observing  that  Lotto  waa,  in  thfl  iilicr  part  of 
bis  career,  enabled  to  mi  mi  In  tr  more  of  the  spirit.  though  not 
peril  ftps  ot*  the  [eohnic:d  ii;:iiuii'l'  of  Giorgioa*,  than  <lid  an)-  of 
bis  OOsUctDponoiCt   or   successors.       Wc    tr*<  ■  with   oor 

i'!i»ieict)i    critic    the   aerene    character   of   the    Veronese   •- 
throughout  the   splendid  though  not  profi  tndlj    noring  pro- 

ducfiaOft  of  the  Bonlfiuiu  group,  though  these  must  count  among 
rloricj  *<t  \  enctian  painting,  >\\\\  mOTi  i  It  .nl-.  do  ne  reo>£- 
ui/.r  in  PftoJo  VtTOBWB'  "ID  »  limn  col  miiuiii  d  tin-  splendours  oi 
the  Venetian  at  vie — a  painter  who  preserved  to  the  lost  tbr 
i  temperament  of  bis  Veroneee  birthplace;  and  whose 
method,  with  nil  hit  marvellous  subtleties,  and  his  combination 
of  daring  brilliancy  with  admirable  discretion,  was  only  that  of 
hia  school  of  origin,  pushed  CO  to  highest  development,  awl 
corrected  and  adorned  with  all  th.it  the  neighbouring  school  of 
the  Lug  u  lies  could  teach  tn  could  suggest. 

Though  the  main  Mortlli'i  sjsttm  have  bare 

been  but  slightly  touched  upon,  it  will  be  evi«:  ,  whatever 

may  be  the  altimatt  judgment  on  big  re-chriitenlogt  of 
.,  and   bu  re-discovery  of  other*  long  f"i 
be  has  DndoabterliJ  widened  the  scope  of  criticeJ  enqn 
baa   pc  Heeled   fi    more   certain   ajad   unvarying   method  K>r  the 
classification  of  the  works  of  t'ne    Italian  *t  liool*  than  hitherto 
baa  been  adopted.     In  justice  to  him  it  must  be  said  that. 
ever  audacious   nun    be   tin-   dogmatism   with   which  bis  i 
views  have  been  put  forward,  however  contemptuous  may  bare 
been,  on  occasion,  bil  I   refutation   of  predecessor  and 

inporary,  he  hns  never  laid  claim  to  infallibility  in  respect 

■  t 
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of  all  his  attributions  ami  aaacrtions,  many  of  wllkh  are  iodccd 
Bvowadljr  j>ut  forward  tentatively,  and  as  SOggaatlOfll  on! v.  On 
the   contrary,  the  whols  I    Ititt  chief  m    pnWM  ennclu- 

si  rely,  that  his  nuin  object  ha*  btVQ  t»»  ItimHiBlttf  the  ardour  and 
direct  tli#*  studies  ill  bll  younjjer  contemponiriev,  by  forpwliltillg 
a  system    hIihu    will  nubia   theoa   to  eonceairata  and  DlS 
with    enduring   rrsult    their  rritirnl   ncum-»n.      Anil    the*   result 
of  hu  labour*  boa  been  the  appearance  ol  many  separate  si. 
dealing   in  detail    with    tin*    subject!       i    ■   tioL    M   hai   Called 
attention.      In  some  of  these  the  Otrtaiotj  of  his  judgment 
the  a«»iiiitlni  kv  hi  liia  thcjorlas bmro  in  the  moil  striking  fashion 
been  confirmed,  though  in  other*  his   conclusions  have  on  good 
grounds  been  Called  in  question  ;   while  iu  all,  his  influent 

n>   Htl]  it)    "I    hll   Aiilk    :.x,     til. tin! 

1  but   Jt  it  not  easy  to  cxaggeiato  the  service  performed  by 
Js*  presrnt    EditOI    ol    the    Handbook   in    weaving   bttO 

thee  ol  Signoi  MoreUi's  views  ami  dt* 

is  setting  forth  evon  his  unwritten  opinions  mi  many  jhiiuts  of 

difficulty.      To   tln-ie  are  added    the   results   of   Dr.   Frisson  i '« 

■  lines)  laid  doiro  b  M-m-lii,  basides  thoee 

erf  la*  Editor  himself,  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Ric  titer,  and  od  ■  tlu  r  workers 

m  the  same  school.      In  lli  I  hi  N   the  data  supplied   by 

ritical  historians  am  imafiiciMit,  the  Baltof  has 

i*  supplemented  them  by  information  drawn  I'ront  the 

ol  M  '.m«,  Crowe  and  Cavalcasallc    -notably   In  drawing 

the  Iivt   ol    works   attributed   to  Giorgione;   while  in  thoje 

research  to  which  the  attention  ol  Sfgnot  Morclli  and 

sh  Win  wen*  lix*  n-it  boon  fat}  ardandy  dinctod — that  ia  to 

2,  tlic   art-history   of   the    fourteenth   OBnturj,  or,  as    Sijrnor 
rWli    himself   calls    it,    the   'Heroic    IVn...r     Sir    II- 

rod    advantage   fiom   the  studies    of    Signor 
urn    M.'nnesi,  the  learned   editor   of  Sansooi's  edition   of 
rssni's  'Lives.'    Leas  attention  baa, oa  Ibi   odMa    -on],  been 
atomic.;    \n   the   nasi  roosnl  opi  f  the  Gennu  critics, 

o««  oi  «lui<f  contribations  to  the  subjects  under  discusM 

mus  they  do  not  absolute  I  j    dash  with  the  views  of  the 
vrilers,  whoas  has  been  the  chiel   task  of  the  Editor 

|°  suite  known,  might   with  advantage   have   been   r<l<*n\-<l    |0 
•  the  new  edition   o    Kuglei      If  wa  bavs   any    (ault  to  Sod 
lie   manner   jn   which  the  conclusi-  MoTelti 

•^d  his  school  i  incorporated  ia  Use  Handbook,  it  ia 

^*t  uWe  is  a  somewhat  too  pointed  reference  on  all  possible 
*^Swds  to  the  opinions  of  the  oracle,  who  is  cited  with  such 
r*nir  ii,  snd   with    «o    roperatitfoQS  i  n 

iai  be  induced,  ■  Jnc  ol  tin-  Hand- 

book 
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book  at  a  wor  I  .*nee  may,  perhaps,  in  the  eye*  of  sorae 

studcnts,  be  inipkiu<i. 

In  further  dciclopmcnt  of  the?  cndinal  principle  laid  down 

1»\  Si.-n  k  Morel  li,  that  each  genuine  school  <•!  pwin'ing  in  lial)' 

it  of  wdi^tnottf  rrowlbi  otptsnii  Di  1  hief  1  hu. 

on   conditions   oi    race,  and    locality,    and    following    its   own 

natural  fouiw  ol  ttTOlntio  k,  Bil   I  fi'tiM  Lav  aid  baa  in  the  present 

n   atandoncd   the  former  arrangement   of  the   work   into 

periods  of  concurrent  development,  such  am  the  Trecento   ami 

ih<'  QastftrocsHsto;  givii  if  this  sysuran  o    liitriaioa  % 

tfc   and   consecutive  history   oi    each   local   school.     This 

arnuttfrineut    has,    uudoubtttlU,    Efsj   advantages;     for,    as    die 

Editor  JBftlj    joints  out,  each  school  hat  iu  oirn   hutorv,  iu 

da   of   rise,  of  development,  and   of  decline,   not   suwajj 

corresponding   to  iheM   oi    tostttmpotswj'   schools.      Hut 

nirai  1  has    also    gr  an  I   idea 

gTouv-  milled,  !-ir  instance,  to  study  side  by  side 

the  U  toll  "I  Florence  and  Siena,  wui<  "dfily 

they  differed  in  the  quality  of  1  1  -u-*!, 

as  well  os  in  the  mode  I  4  HU  tption,  arrangement,  and  execu- 
tion, nrie  ir:  and  iu  many  JitsUtKva  so 
ppod  each  other,  that  either  muit,  by  being  consulered 
apart,  lose  part  of  its  significance.  To  undervalue  the  para- 
mount influence  exercised  1  •  the  Siennas  school  l>v  Diuviudi 
Siena,  and  successively  by  .Simone  Marti  no  and  the  l»renzettu 
woulil  ba  Bo  iiii»iitulrisf  me  Dl  and  iu 
true  inner  characteristics.  But,  00  tin-  othoi  hind,  to  retnst 
recognition  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  .ill-pi-neir.iting  in- 
BtMBOfl  "I   Giotto  mad*  itself  overvwher*  felt  side  by  sioV 

!     lln:   local  lUJUtCTS,  Mould   DC   U)    fotBl    but   .1    1  n:--Mt  led    SDll 

over-limited  conception  of  that  school  during  the  fourteenths 
\.»w,  under  the  new  rJ  Ossification,  tin-  entire  history 
of  Uie  Florentine  Srhool  from  C'imahnr  mI.ih.i  Signorolli  is  srt 
out  by  Ksell,  nn<l  on  its  conclusion  nc  ore  made  to  return  to  uW 
Utter  p.nt  p|  tbr  thirteenth  century,  and    find   ourseivec  »ii4b 

(iuiilo  ila   fiioDB  at  the    nsTJ     OfflglO    <>l    Sienesc    pictorial 
Again,  in  recounting   the   history  ol   the   cootinuosU   and 

-  !:■  ol  of  Woaii  the  Editor  hoc  placed  it  before  that 

!na,  in  right,  no  doubt,  ol  its  having   poWMCd    in    tlic  f* 

f  1  iKittesque  masters  ol  nioh  eminence  as  the  greast 
•  and  hia  assistant  Jocopo  d'Avenso,  ami  in   the  fir*1 
linlr  uf  the  fiftaiinlh  century  the  still  more  famous  Vittore  Pisarso, 
Vbi]t|  natal  the  foundation  ol  the  school  ol 

d  boast  no  indigenous  master  of  1  llaeoce- 

lei  it  is  evident  that  the  later  school  of  Verona  depended  alnsa** 
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entirely,  n*  regard*  matter*  «>f  outward   form  and  arrange: 
on  the  inspiration  derived   fmn:    Mannm  i  Examination 

•iks  <»1   Bnonsijrnori,  of  Liberate  da  Vcn.nn.  oi  Do- 

i»  .nit l   I  rancosco  Morone,  of  Girolamo  <Ui  Lilni,  uod 

•-ontc-ieporarv  painters,  proves  this  conclusively  ;  although 
it  proves  at  the  same  tinier  that  the  conception  MM  informing; 
sent  i  men-  ni»to   mutter*  never  ceased,  in  «**an 

lo  be  that  of  the  local  school,  ami 
tranquil  it \,  and  '  ■  ■  ate  energy,  differed  vholh  I 

the    -  ared    fort*,  Ilia    Roman  cla»»i< 

combined  with  austere  reaivnn,  of  Andrea  Mantegna.     When, 
how.  avowed   imitators  of  (he  latter  great   toaster  a* 

were  .»t  *  col  i. tin  stage  of  tin  CO  LiU-mlr  «l »  Vm»iM  .u\<\ 

■  ri,*  nrc  treated  of  before  any  mention   is  made  of  the 
(ojfcMriiOrVj  himself,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  most  be   ft 
drfe<*t  in  n  system  of  :i  nt  which  so  reveries  the  natural 

■  i  things. 

»m*  man  .    .  ,]ir 

ejore  of  n  separate.  iiiviwi.ni  \u  lh<  I  -  and  «-la*s- 

lein   with    the   Paduan    school         ilum-h    tbej  were,  in    at 

least  an  equal  degree,  influenced  bj  the  Venetian  naatere  of 

sieeni  mheen  urv — places  ibi 

the  result,  that  the  artistic  personality  of 
tto  ameo  M<mtngna  is  discus*?*:!  before  mention  is  ni&dc  of 
inni  Bellini,  Carpoccin,  and  Oima,  by  srhoan   M.. magna 

eat  to  strongly  intluc 1  during  his  practir  tieet  and 

ed   (it  before  Anfnni  !!■)  da  Mai  ■ 

strong  tlecp  d  lour  the  former  painter  so  success- 

d    in   crafting   on    hii    MantegdJ  que    nodi     oJ 

faaghumanship.      On    the   other   hand,    in    the   case   of   the 

•:  ir.n.  Venetian,  and  Ferrarese  school*,  the  arrangement  based 

101  Morel  l*s  principle  of  natural  growth  lalderae-k 

:  and  i  tea  ■  jng  in  tin-  Ibmili k  grouped 

order,  with  refercnee.  to  the  influence  ttniiieiwl 

Are  former  school  orex  \h>-  two  latter,  the  dlffioolllaa  « 

bare  pointed  out  ere  less  evnsibl*.    fell      N  rum  in-less,  it 

«  to  us,  that  the  balance  inclines  in  tin*    In  rofiioi    -I   tssl 

division  into  periods  of  development 

«ctireli  with  the  Trecento  and  tha  QuaUtin-aistn 

k>  artificial  and  unscientific   to  suit  our  prceoat 

*<nls        \     i  InetifV  :i'i,>u     coinciding,     however,    with    Signor 

wn   soggcsU-d   periods   oi    deve    ipnsent — thot    is   to 

tbo 
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say,  the  •  Heroic  Period '  with  the  mnin  characteristics  of 
Trecento,  tlie  'Period  of  Character'  with  those  attributed  to 
the  Quattrocento,  and  the  Period  of  the  "achieved  Kcnaitsanre 
with  it*  characteristics  of  generalized  beauty  and  grace — would 

stnelj    have    iviiikideiahle    B4    t*H  ■<■.■•-.    0VOI     the    IVStCCII    adopted 

in   the   ll.andrtitok,  and    might,  by  a  further  subdivision  «>1   in 

jiiitin  m«  tine,  In-  iiiiidir  Hi  meet  the  requirements  of  the  opposing 
idnmU  ..I  criticism. 

The  Handbook  that  i  ii  ii  Jbli  ifo  agthescd  and  restored  Id 

!i  by  the  Editor,  so  as  to  embody  in  the  most  concise  form 
the  l.ttc  -i  I'linelusioBI  am  veil  at,  and  even  tin  mod  daring  coo- 
jCCtUlU  hazarded  by  one  school  ol  remit  Critic*,  enable* 
see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  vast  Gelds  yet  invite  the  research 
of  the  genuine  woikri,  and  that  QUestioOl  in  '•'ill  Open,  whose 
settlement  ...uld  advance  materially  the  study  of  art  both  from 
the  aDal/tica]  Bud  historical  |Hiints  of  view. 

In  tlie  blstOl  ^  .ti   iIm-  %choo!a  of  the  Trecento,  or,  U)  adopt  ths 
newer  stjlc,  the  Heroic  Period,  wide  gaps  exist;  many  0 
most  distinctly*  of  the  greater  work*  ol  thai  time  remaining 
annatocd  or  colyconjecturnll)  named,  while  the  intcn 
of   the    contemporaneous    schools   is  still   in   a   measure   utiei- 
pli.iurd,    ud    tin-  point*  at    which    they  ov*i-l.<j< 
A   very    important   step   in   advance   was   taken    lorn;   sin 
Mann  Crow*  and  I  nralcaaath    who  were  among  the  lint  to 
distinguish  with  an;  degree  of  icitiititi  h   i<+> 

Itvje*  of  this  period.       Ttirv   invlc   clear  the  differences  ol 
crption  and   workmanship  which   divided  tka  two  e/rcat  schools 
of  the  tint.-,  tin-  Florentine  and  tbeSicnese;  the 

Sromiiicricc  that   noble  branch  of  the  Glottesque  school  whici 
OQlitbad  in  the  laltcr  half  of  the  fourteenth  lciiUii>  in  Veruua 
they  corrected  a  vast  number  of  the  fal»e  gonoraltaation*  current 
in  tiapcct  of  the  art  of  the  period,  for  which  Vasaxi  —most  uncer- 
tain n  I'  anthoritie*,  and  In  this  branch  nt  hi*  subject  natui 
lesi  to  be  depended  upon  than   cUc where — was  cb  pon- 

iSbla.       NoiM   haTC   done   more    to   change    i he*  state  of  thing* 
under  which  nrn  iir-tro  «if  the  time  after  Cimat)  was* 

not  given  to   Giotto  was  credited    i"   Sim  one    Martina — tbess 
known   u  Simone  MemmJ        •  the  Gtddi,  to  Orcajrna,  0Q 
the  ihrt'l«-wN    IJaffalmaco;  much  ai  in  dealing  «»tli  the  work* 
of  a  later  sjre,   every    work   of  the   Poduan,   the   1 
earlier    V<  urtinii,    and    even    the    later    Veronese   schools,   t»»# 

rated  tn  Andrea  Mantegrm,  ami  every  Venetian  pi 
which  ape    had    imparted  o   brown  tone,  was  a    Giorgione:   s 
state  which  still  prevail!  in  the  Italian  galleries  witi 

i    to  the  productions  of  the  earlier  1'lcmith,   Dutch,  sad 
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ui  ichoob.  mi  which  hiilj  is  peculiarly  rich:  most  of 
these  being  still  lumped  together  under  the  names  of  *  lleudinck,' 
'Alberto  Dure.*  and  '  Luca  d'OUnda.' 

Prominent  among  the  problems  whicfa  atill  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  i*  that  which  concern*  tin-   ii.n    authorship 
v;i-.(    froecoea  of    the   Csppella  de^li   Spngnuoli    in    the 
church    of   Santa   Marie    \ovrIln    it     J-.  These  works 

occupy     a    distinguished     place     among     tie-      ^rrnt     ilit-iftaiivi1 

pmdact  <■»*  of  their  period,  In  virtue  «•!  their  Lmportanc 

the  doe  comprekemioo  <>f  the  comuomding  attitude  then  as- 

turned    by  the  Church   in  general,  mid  by  the  Dominican  order 

in  particular,   tn   inntters   \»>'U    nnnl   nnd    secular,  and  as  con- 

uining   striking    evidence    of    the    unique    position    tbflfl    still 

accorded   to  the  scholastic   philosophy.  Upihed    by  it*  cental 

basin  Thomas    Aquinas.       If    the*     are    chief]?    te- 

n&rtcable   as  elaborate  specimens    of   theological    nnd     lit 

[fantasy,  and    only    in     the    second    degree    as    pictorial    irprr- 

stnutiona    proper,   they    jet    hare     a    high    interest    in    their 

ulistic  aspect  also,  as  being  among  the  most  extensire,  and   the 

best   preserved    VOTst!   <»l    the  middle  ol   the   fourteenth  century. 

1\c  Editor,   fo  lowing   Mesar*.  Crowe  nnd   I  ivulcfUM-llc,  with 

i  Signoi  MilancS]  also  in  the  main  agrers,  shows  that  their 

teeriptten   to  Taddeo  Gnddi  an  toe   Martina  canti" 

■amtaincd.     lie    ettribotea    their    execution    to    Andrea    da 
Flavntia,  a    painter    proved    by    documentary    evidence    to    be 

ftt  aSthor  Of  lIlC  BppVI  107104  Ol  the  Si  H.i:  IHM  1  rrceooea  ill 
a  Bo  of  Pisa  (with  whom,  however,  Messrs  Crowe 
1  avalcasellc  would  associate  Antonio  Vcncziano).  It  has, 
iniicnl,  lung  bt*n  deal  from  a  roiiipiiiiHuii  of  date*,  thai 
frvu  Sienetc  master,  who  ended  his  days  at  Avignon  about  the 
time  the  frescoes  were  painted,  can  nave  bad  nothing  to  do 
■  iru  the  decoration  of  tbi  Spanish  chapel.  Hm  the  question  of 
Jhe  sathor»hip  of  the  vast  pictorial  ensemble  is  still   fox  from 

eared  op,  which  li  the  door  strange, 

*»owlcring  how  great  is  tho  celeoritj  vrhich  its  several   paits 

hrre  always  enjoyed,  and  how  elaborate  are  the  poiirjhirUrs,  the 

■oJUs  bo  .  m  ;.l  ami  jnetiif  ltd,  which  muat  have  preceded 

I  their  execution. 

Of  still  higher  importance  is  it  to  establish  the  true  authorship 

•■what    is,  on  the    whole,  the    greatest    work    of   the    fourteenth 

C?»lnTy,   nfter    tho    frescoes    which  GiottC   himself   executed  at 

md  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crocc  of  Florence;  we 

'Triumph  of  Death1  nnd   ■  Left  .lodgment," 

•hich    »t  -  the  chief  glory  of  the  Campo  Santo  of   I'isa,      If  the 

*  <*  ledge*!    masters    of    the  Sienese    school    have    produced 
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trpcs  of  u  fmement  and  of  a  more  sensuous  charm,  tf 

Orragna  has  in  his  famous  frescoes  of  the  StTOXZl  compel  shown 
blmaelf  a  Don  turaooiout  eotooriat,  and  has  delifwatad  lonru 
of  bflftuty   mm  ;i  .1^  I  ;  In-  paralleled   i  ba  art*- 

tioni  of  liis  centur  oftneaa  "perbopi  not  even 

the  great    Gioltu    hiinwlf — has    I  [on   of    m 

drUDAtie  a  temperament,  such  CTtAtlve  EadCJ,  and  tunh  tnajottj 
•  I  (  inception,  combined  with  ao  intense  a  pOwef  of  realizes- 
liitn.     The  group,  "i  Hi-  'Trianphi'  of  t  J  *  *-  lama  -  •  ■ « r  a  ifa 

sppealing  with  paasionntc  despair  to  the  scythe-'-  I  .run* 

hi    Death    fin    ;•  lease,  while   I  hey  UTO    passed   liy  and    tL 

ami    voluptuous   ate    rolootlaaslj  down,    ii    in    it*    w»t 

•  I  in  .art.    The  unspeakable  scene  of  the  I.. ls1  Judgn 
has,  perhaps,  iwvrr  before  or  since  been  d  Jin  tied  vrill    morf 

mImui    poWCC — a     power      thai     OOnld    diapClfeat     nit!; 
i   ul  adjuncts   of  terror — or  with   a   greater  command    orer 

subtle  gradations  "I    dramatic  expression.     These  great  cm- 

liorix,    li.i'.  in::  In  fit    gircn  1".    Vasuri    to  (>i 

Dm  and  Cavalcaselle,  on  the  grounds  of  certain 
uti'l-  ni.iblr  rcseiiiblaiiu*»  With  the  adjacent  fresco  of  tlie 
*  Harmits,"  to  Pietro  Lorcnzctti.  They  have  suite  by  aomc 
German  critics  been  allotted  to  Pictro  and  Ambrog  a  Lop  nzetti 
jointly,  and  now  on  the  authority  of  Sjgoor  XllloO' 
discusses  the  subject  in  bis  commentary  on  il  o  1  i v»-»  of 
mo  Pionmlino  and  Ugolinn  ol  Sansnm's 

Vatari)  n-  lb    Editor  to  Nasdo  oi  do  Daddi 

e.        I). nidi's    extant   works    however,    in     tin-     f 
i      '   SatttO   Croc**,  in   the  church  of  Og  -th  ot 

BCe — In   (he    Acc.n!   inii   of  Florence,  and  the  galki  | 
Siena,  do  not  induce  ui  to  believe  him  capable  of  10   vast  an 
•Sort;  seeing  that  if  wc  accept  the  ascription,  he  must  take  kia 
nlaee   in  the   very  front  rank   of  tha   painter*  of  nry. 

Further,  this  attribution  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  tk* 
pirn-mi-  of  .i  iniviun:  c»f  Giotteatiue  influences,  siinnn  in  tin? 
dramatic  character  of  the  concept!  in,  and  to  :•  certain  extent  in 
the    general    distribution,    nitli     pranounced    Sienese    elements, 

which  i.ai::I  tbamtaJvos  chiatly  In  lb*  ]»•*,  andi 

arrangement  and  ornamentation  of  th-      I    perias. 

-nor  nfUojatttJ — something  of  an  iconoclast,  as  indeed  the 
nodoru  bittorian  ofnii  our,:  lac  vital  I)  ba — has  also  laboured  w 
shake*  a  wril-csiablislird  opinion,  by  essaying  to  provn,  that  tlr 

>es  in  the  chapel  od  the  Rargello  attributed  to  <  iiotto,  *r»l 
containing  the  famous  profils  of  the  youthful  Danle,  with 
f'urs.i  OonsKo  rad  Bntnotto  Latiai,  <  tnoot  ba  bj  thai  Bjsoafi 
seeing  that  the  BnTgl  Ha  sn  partly  destroyed  by  firr.  in  loot— 
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hat  is  lo  say,  t*  let  en  veins  after  tbu  death  of  Dante — bul  that 
be  painting*,  of  which  fragments  arc  still  extant,  muit  bo  copies 
it  restorations  executed  by  a  pupil  or  schoolman.  So  far  as 
*■*■  ere  awan  r,  ifej    fecti  brought  to  Ughi   bj  Signal 

MiJain-si   do  not  actually  prove,  that    the  great  lire  C3 

the   chapel   of   the   pBlW  -'i    nwiri£    to   thfl    extent   o1    tin 

conflagration   tUe  baa  been  UNBMdi      In  the  al>i*  n       oi   more 

rooclusivi  c  the  point,  which    it  oi  high    inUnret    t> 

Dante-wort; n ppert   as   u"ll  as  to  art- students,   cannot   be   ci 

ttaVrcd  Co  be  absolutely  act  >lv  deavrves  the  closest 

iorcstiffntion. 

If  we  pass  from  the  I  »nri- ■  Otfa  U)  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
perceive  taTOI  bmUBacnbb  TOMtioni  have  been  rnUed  bj  ll>r 
anet  recent  labours  ol  criticism  ;  that,  indeed,  wc  arc  rather  At 
the  beginning  than  Hi-   M  <l  of  our  researches. 

There  is  in  -the  history  of  the  period  nothing  more  singular 
ttan  the  extraordinary  paucity  of  the  cii.hk  piciorial  works  of 
Ar  great  Vitton  Pisano,  wlm,  it  must  l>e  remembered,  won  hi* 
mown  from  contemporaries  almost  entire!)1  as  a  poioter,  an! 

:.led  himsell   :i*  tilt?  first   and  gn-ntcsl    irterinlliat   ol 
RcaaUeancc  during   thi*   latter  years  of   his   CUMT.     That   wc 
ibuuld  be  enabled  to  attribute  to  htm  with  abatiktfa  certainty 

«lr  lomo  frag  fresCOea  in  il tlUXChel  ol   Bi  Anaslnsia 

mil  ■  .1   Verona,  and  the  '  Madonna  with  Si. 

.'  -..-id  Si     V'i"i  it,-  '  a1  the  Voional  Gallery,  is  an  ami 
«ith  which  t  >t  re»t  satisfied.     To  these 

■wis,  however,  may  lie  added,  as  being  beyond  <pie&tion.  the 
inlrtcatin.  .' '  in  the  Lord 

-Uiiuj.iiiHiri,  a:  nl  i  portrait  "i  Leon  el  I  o  d'Eate  in  thai  of  Stgaoi 
Varelli :  the  correctness  of  the  ascription  to  Pisanello  *•: 
•aoaitijt  the  fc  Adoistiuu  of  the  Kiuga,'  mcntl>  acquired    by  the 
nVrb'n  Muaaom,  and  put  forward   by  Dr.   Bode,  is   denied    bj 
&erx*  Morelli  and  Sign  >r  We  would  suggest,  hoiv- 

.«•  -i  -  Pi  tsefiUtk  i  En  the  Temple,1  No  I  ft  In  the  cot 
hctm  of  the  Louvre,  and  there  ascribed  to  (icntile  da  I'abriuno, 
uoas  an  energy  both  nf  conception  md  circii  ion,  and  a 
parching  r  in  tho  modelling  of  the  bend  a,  which  bring 

:1     i.l    the   latter  master's   fclluv. -worker, 

Ri*tw.      It  is,   hon  ha    the  drawings  of  the 

igna   farming  port  of  the  Hit    i< 

in,  both   in  the  Louvre,  that   the  ureal   Veronese 

■osier  is,  as  a  draughtsman,  now  seen  to  the  hijchcat  advantage. 

■■i  lii   of  purely  Florentine  art   of  the   fifteenth  century 

$if&or   Morelli's  discoveries  have,  perhaps,   been  less   striking 
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explorers  have  boon  before  him.  He  has  not  given  adeq 
attention  to  the  theory  of  Messrs.  Crowe  ami  Cnvalcaselle  and 
the  ficrman  critics,  that  from  the  ntelier  of  VcrTocchin  it«u#d 
a  number  of  painters— other  than  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ami  Lorcnjco 
di  Crrdi — among  wLoui  they  would  allot  the  inimitable  *  llolj 
J-ninily  '  end  *  Tobias  with  the  Angel  Gabriel '  in  the  Na 
Gallery,  where  they  are  ascribed   to  A.  ■  ruin 

•  Madonnas'  in  tho  gallery  of  Berlin  and  th*  Staedid  Institute  ol 
Pnnkfort]   *   '.Madonna  and  Child  *  formerly  in  the   colli 
ol    Signor   Alrvcuulro   Castrllani  ;    a    small    ( Tobias  with   the 
Angovof  lomewhal  different  execution,  in  ilmi  <>\  ^noi  Morclli 
himself;  a  large  'Glorification  of  the  Virgin1  in   the  Loots*} 
»  1 1«  re  it  is  given  to  Cos  i  mo   Kossolli ;  ami,  above  nil,  the  beau- 
tiful picture  at  the.  Accadi-mi.i  of  Florence,  than    ascribed  la 
Botticelli,  in  which  is  seen  Tobias  accompanied  on  bis  way  or 
tlic  three  archangels,  nhowith  supcrimtuial,  effortless  i 
glide  along  at  his  side.    Dr.  Rode  has  recently,  in  the  •  Jnbrbuftb 
der  Prcnssischcn  Sammlungcn/  with  the  aid  of  inform 
oished  bj    I)r    I  Jiivri  mIhiiVi    nf  Munich,  developed  this  new 
with  very  considerable  success,  though  we  cannot  aeseal  t 
an  ription  of  our  own  4  Tobias'  and  tlmt  of  the  Accudctnia  delle 

Bells)  Alti  to  VesTOCCaio  himself.     Sucli    in  assumption  i 

no  war  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  technical  execution 
ni  thai  master's  only  11  Inn  nticated  panel,  the  famous  •Bsp- 
tism '  of  the  Accadcmiai  with  that  of  the  two  work*  in  que 

We  may  add,  flint  llir  lulitor  ol  flu-  II  a  ml  book  gives  his  assent 
to   Iho  ti  ■   ^niKeM  tho  school   of   VreitO0clu0  as  a 

distinct  group;  sweordtag  ;<»  it.  however,  somewhat  «xnt 
•  uon. 
In   connection   with    the    Umbrian   school,   Signer   Morel  li*s 
most  popular   achievement,    and,    indeed,   that   in    cOOOec 
with   which   his   name   has   been   most  prominently   before  the 
public,  is  his  rescue  of  Pinturicchio  from   the   inn  rim-   pos 
00    which     thnt     painter    bnd     been     relegated     by    Vnsari     and 

Intel    wiitnt,  and    hit    hold    ascription  to  him  of  the  fa 
series  o\~  drawing*  at  the  Accede  mia  of  Venice,  conetila 
the  so-called  'Raphael  Sketchbook,1  and  ra 

of   tin     I'  liniii      by    Patssvaiit  and   all    the    subsequent 
biographers  of  Raphael,      Into   the  details   of  this  control 
it  is   impossible    here   to   enter.     Signor    Morel  lis1  strong 
tBgeaioDJ  arguments  in   favour  of   Pinturicchio,   based  c: 
DO    comparisons  Of  style  and   techniqur,    have    convinced  sees* 
"A    competent    authorities  of  the  critical  world.     In 
not    Priszoni    and    the   late   Mingbetti;  in    KngUsd 
m  \  Col  via)  and  in  Germany  Hcrr  v.   Lutaow,  the  1st* 
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injj,  I  leer  IVickhofT,  and  many  other*  agree  with  Signor 
li;  wliilr  Hcrr  Springer  nncl  Herr  Knhl  havp  folio*. d 
rilh  a  difference;  to*  I'.tiiut  ascribing  tbc  drawings  to 
*  group  of  Ui  il'iimi  mlUis  working  111  the  >.nnr  Kwlio,  and 
ih*  latter  patting  forward  as  their  author  tfafl  grotesque  and 
exaggrrM'  -I  f  i.-t  umo  Gcnga.  Hut  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  there  is  n  Largo  body  of  authority  on  tho  oil 
B-side*  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcascllc,  who,  in  their  4  Life 
of  Raphael,*  maintain  tin*  rorrertnetx  of  I'aMavanl  I  UCrlpdoO| 
Dr.  Lippmnnn— a  high  authority  on  such  mntters — and 
1>;  Bud  categorically  tra terse  the  conclusion!  ol  Signor 
Morel  li  :  ami  the  |  p  |j  it  M  Eng  UM  Mtinu%  at  l\w  close  of 
tunc  not  very  convincing  remark*  in  tin-  '  (jnzettc  dee  Beaux 
Art*.,'  airily  prODOUBCet  the  nMOrd  clostfd,  and  ibfl  matter  once 
sod    for    ever  settled    in    luvi-ur    <>t    'In-   aj  ..    to    Kef 

Otbct  critica  of  eminence,  showing  an  unusual  rJOTBMM 

•a   the    subject,   have    up    to   tin      pri  .cut    time    hesitated   to 
prostoance  a  dcfuiitiw-  opUUOQ. 

iMttlon   "1   at   least  equal  importance  is  involve!   in   the 

aalbotkl.ip  'if  the  exquisite   and    much-discussed   'Apollo    \uA 

■  as '    recently   acquired    by   the    Lou*  re    from   its    owner, 

noTTafl  Moore,  by  whom,  as  by  a  whole  school  of  critics,  it 

en,  and  is  still   maintained   to  lie,  a  wnrk  of  Kaphael's 

nesquc  period.     Signer  Morel  li  had  in  the  first  edition 

Minn,  orar-haatsly,  and    aomevlufl   itDjortfjantah  foj  hii 

pronounced   the  piece   to   bo  by  another   l.'rbinatc. 

ui  -an  ascription,  however,  withdrawn  in  the  English 

».iok.      Both  he   and  SigaOff  1'ru/nni,  a*  vol  J 

•A  other  competent  authorities,  now  ascribe  it  to  Pcrugino, 

agth  ol  the  resemblances  which  tin-   facial    type*  and 

*:ilude»,  the  drawing   ul'  the  nude,  and  some   salient   ieatures 

•hiss  Urn  isTer  with  certain  typical   works   by  the  great 

■  an.     The  vast  preponderance     i       rTobotafiv*  proof  is 

IIS,  which   U  iiutliri  strengthened   by 

i at  there  exists  in  the   possession  of  SigOOf  FrJaVOBJ 

10  'Adam  and  Br©'  bj  Pel  igiao'a  pupil  Francesco  Dbertioij 

'^Iptl   » 11   Kaechiarea,'  which,  although  tlie   indivirln  tl   Rsn 

*■*  altogether  diiTcrcot,  is  composed   on  the  exact   line*  of  the 

'Apollo  and  Marstas.'     f  > i*  the  other  hand,  lm  wrier,  it  mutt 

*  recorded  that  the  conception  has  an  exquisite   freshness  ftfld 

*Wkacyt  a    poetic  spontaneity,  such  us    rVmginc   baa  DOW] 

QS*  equalled — qualities  which  to   some  extent  excuse,   though 

^*7  dV)  not  I'.util .,  the  attribution  to  Sanzio—  while  tbc  lard- 

**r#,  in  the    rich  brown  tone   and    varied  tint*  of  its   ftme- 

^mnd,  as  nell  as   in  the  flight  of   bird*,  alter  the  manner 

Vol.  KM.— Ac.  320.  I  Pltttorfo  hi  - 
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Pinturiechio,  which   crosses  the   sky,  shows  some  features 
cotmnoolj  to  be  found  in   the  work  nf  the   i  sMssT. 

ili -    irtlici     hand,   that     Knphnol    in     the    earlier     period     of    bi 

probation  under  Pcrujrino  could  bate  displaced  such  matured 
Niiv  ad  u  Lpi«n<H  conceivable,  while,  so  soon  as  his 

\t    l'< •"  hi    to   free   itself  from  the  overshadowing    infti 
of  the  head   of  the  Urnbrinn   MQOOl,  hi*  drawing  of  the   nude 
showed  a  Mpploam  In  i  ■«   utiealataonti sad  li*  ■  ••rnpositinu 
»  ftkill    in   the   disposition    and    movement    of  the    figures,  sm< 
revealed  in  the  Lourrc   picture,  Dninuc  as   it  is  nftrr  its 
lamination   of  such  relatively  mature  work*,  hcloagi 
his  first  period,  as  the  great  '-Sposalizio,'  and,  a  little   InU  I 
'St.  George  sad  the  Dragon1  of  the  Louvre,  sud  the  Uei 
•^ilii'-i     Mundi*    of    the    Brescia    gallery,    «ill    malt*    thtss 
differences  of  style  abundantly  clear. 

Not  the  least  proof  of  Signor  Mr-rrlli'c  daring  originality  m 
tin  art-historian  is  the  ituking  *n*V  in  wbicfa  lie  has,  with  s 
more  si  which  ha*  been  acknowledged  vrrn  by  his  opponents, 
re-established  Ibfl  ti  n  relation*  which  existed  between  the  bar 
Raphael  and  bis  elder  friend  and  follow *Uiwiisnubn  Tirnotaa 
Vlti|  hie  senior  by  fifteen  yaaTft.  He  shows  by  argumenti 
deduced  from  Viti'i  aJtararieccs,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  SS.  CresoentlQl  and  vitalis,'  and  the  Inter  *  M  adnata 
between  £S.  John  the  Haptbtt  and  Sebastian,'  both  at  tic 
Brem,  the  '8smt'  Apollonin'  at  fjrbino,  and  other  works,  thst 
Francias  favourite  pupil  Timoteo  was  Kaphaclcsquc  befwo- 
i  i    -being  liinurlf,  ion,  mi  Urbfoate — and  that,  far  frosts 

;  i.d    by    tha    nsxnple    of   the    latter,    he    exercisers 

over    nil    stylo    a    lasting    influent  sras    teinpotarily 

eclipsed  during   the   sppratlHoetbip  0    V+np 

which  Jitt.-Mv.irds  reappeared  in  such  works  i*  tbsj  *Sfc 
lido1  of  tin-  Brera  and  the  'Madonna  rUl  Gran  Due  i 
the  1'itti. 

the  exquisite  'Vision  of  the  Knight'    in  the   N'ntiaaaf 
GaUosy,  which  Bigaof   hforelli  placet  jo  the  year  141*8,  snd 

considers  to  Iw  the:  fir*t  result  of  Tiinoten         i  !..    hit 
OOUld    really   hate  been  executed  in  that  rear — that  is  to 
bj  a  boy  of  fifteen  yean — accim  e©Tj    bard  to   believe,  leeifff 
how  independent  and  complete  in  itself  is,  with  all   its  uiimssY. 
the    intellectual   conception,  and   how  firm    the  modelling  as* 
t  hiirarterization   of  the    beautiful    heads,  in  which  th*  Rant 

character  already  nppenrs  in  undiluted  form,  U  <  sti**"' 
rather  be  disposed  tu  pluce  this  precious  little  work  st  the  prrw* 
wh*»n  Raphael  had  to  a  certain  extant  emancipated  him*** 
from   purely    Umbrian   influences,  and    the  earlier 
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srirnJ  from  TJinuteo  again  asserted  themselves  ;  that  is  tr>  sny 
i  the  roar  150 1,  when  he  returned  to  l?  rhino  foi  a  short  pi ffi 
■moulj   to   visiting   Florence   for    the   first  time,  and   there 

pdmoing  the  t'resb  Lnilaencei  whid itxinnied  to  form  his 

tccood  01    Florentine   style.      To   this     pciiod    belong   i"  all 

■  St.  George  ami  the  Dragon  'of  the  Louvre,  and 

the  fusions  '  Three  Graces'  which,  from  the  collection  of  Lonl 

Dttilev,  has  lately  passed  into  thnt  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.    The 

Editor  further  states  that,  according  to  the  ricw  of  his  pet  oracle, 

tfcr  small  "St   Michael  '  nf  the    Louvre,  which   ihrir    hang*  as  a 

armJont  to  the  'St.  George,'  belongs  to  the  some  pre-IVrugin- 

esuuc  [Hiiini   as   the   '  Vision   of  the   Ivnight.'      But  the  eune 

•joubta,    genrrated    by  the    originality    and   decisiveness    of  the 

conception,    must    bore  also    arise  as   to    the    GOmctOQM    of   rlu- 

assumption    ••     ti-i -orilril  ;    although    it    it   perhaps   in    its   favour 

tint  the' St.  Michael,'  with   its  grotesque  monsters  of  Nurtlieni 

and  background  of  flaming  city,  such  as  we  might  expect 

••find  in  the  works  of  a  Fleming,  in  unique  among  the  produc- 

i|  Raphael      It  appears  to  reveal  traces  of  a  local,  passing 

lollm-nce,  which  is  rcrv  poHgibl y  that  of  Justus  of  Ghent,  who, 

ill    I"    remembered,   hibmiml  at  Urhinn  in   1474  and  who 

subsequently,  and  finally,  as  we  see  him   in  the  series  of  ideal 

p'liraits  of  sages  ami  heroes  painted  for  the  Palace  of  that  city 

—^  which  some  are  now  at  the  Louvre  and  some  are  in  the 

ralixzo  liirheiini— became  a  semi-ltiili  Liii/.ci!  master* 

In  dealing  with  the  schools  of  Lotnbardy,  Signor  Morclli  bos 

Ssvle  rlcar  tlir   Inn:  "I"  demarcation  wh'n  'i  Jouu    I"   the  end   ot  the 

slur  nth  century,  and  even  bevond,  existed  between  the  elder 
Wtoesc  school,  founded  by  the  Mrcs'-i.iu  \  incrnzo  Fnppa,  and 
lie  newer  school  which  sprang  up  under  the  influrnee  of 
L*»uardo  da  Vinci.  The  first  group  includes,  besides  its 
I  oppa — to  whom  I,  iinw  ijivrn  by  Dr.  Fii/zoni  and 
ethrri  the  line  *  Adoration  of  the  Kings'  in  the  National 
•  .    there    formerly    attributed    to    Orarnantino — the    twin 

C inters  ■  .  /snale  and  Buttinone,  to  a  certain  extent 

ftmantino,  Bernardino  dc*  (.Vmti.  and  above  all  the  arcom- 
't|  Anihrogio  da  Foseano,  called  Borgognone|  who  gave 
to  the  peculiar  atyle  of  the  school  the  highest  development  of 
tUth  it  was  capable.  The  group  of  remnrknble  artists.  srbo 
ig  into  existence  under  the  all-powerful  tuition  and  example 
tf  Leonardo,  is  far  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  in- 
riading  as  it  does  besides  such  actual  scholars  of  the  master 
**  Ruluaflio,  Cetarc  da  Seato,  Salaiuo,  MaTCO  (1  Oggiono*  Mulxi, 
**J  others,  more  independent  followers  of  the  highest  rank, 
*sch  as  Bernardino  Luini,  Andres 
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•.imf—  Baui.       Lnini.    ind«d,    represents    the   anion    of 
branches  uf  the    Milanese   school,    seeing    iLnt     he    ii 

»l  inspirati  >n  fan  Borjrogoone,  from  whose  influence  he 
never  entirely  shook  himself  free,  irresistible  as  was,  cvidi 
lb*  Spell  exercise!  orer  him  bx  the  work*  of  1-eonardo  da  Vinci. 
Tlir  «me  intermediate  position  is  occupied  by  Hcrnardino  de' 
(  niif.  srbote  biei  mrsvi  .in-  deeplj  Inisreooad  with  the  Leanud* 
csqui-  n  BMf|  (hough  his  technique  to  the  last  remains  thnt  d 
which  Foppn  set  the  example. 

A    M:laneee   pc«ii  I  ■■it   of  striking   merit,  mho   mar  be 

saiil  to  have  been  altogether  rc-discorercd  by  Signer  Mop 
Ambroffjo   Precis,   or  de'  Prrdis,   by   arbom    there   i«   ■   sigawil 
portrait  of  tlw  Emperor  Maximilian,  dated  1$0?  i 

enll.vtion  at  Vienna.  Following  the  clue  film  is)  rd  by  a  skctcn 
for  this  picture  found  in  the  Venice  Academy,  u j-m»ii  the  seta* 
>hert  uitli  whirh  i«»  8  Dffofiw  *krtrb,  bl  the  same  hand,  of  that 
Kmpcror's  second  consort  Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  the  eminent 
critic    has   scntured    tO   aaCffibl     to     his  romp  link  no*  ~ 

pesi nter  the  famous  portrait  of  the  same  ladj — also,  thoue/k 
erroneously,  said  to  represent  both  Isabella  d'  Arafon  and 
Beatrice  Sfonra — which  it  one  of  rhe  mrxr  cberhhed  p* **et*»ow 
of  the  Ambrnsiana  of  Milan,  and  has  almost  unanimously  beea 
held   to   be   one  of  the  few  undoubted   painting*   of  Leonardo, 

A    ©0DBp.it  i-  hi    ol     lb      !'•'  /u)iji:c    mI*    this    *i-|.:i.:t.-    \>  ,>t'<     Willi 

that  of  portraits  Undoubted  1l  by  Preda  in  the  possession  of 
SlgOjOl  Mor.'lli  and  SlgtsOf  Friyyoni,  tnd  also  with  that  of  ft 
remarkable  portrait,  I  with  inirj  I  IH'4 — show- 

ing an   olive-eomplexioned,   rirlily-atiiml  youth  with   red-poM 

r,i  or,  perhaps,  wijr — in  the  Fulicr-Maitlaml  colli' 
should  leave  little  doubt  in  the  mine!  of  the  invrsti^tor  approach- 
ing the  subject  witlwut  prejudice,  that  Si^nor  More  Hi's  d 
re-baptism  of  the  famous  portrait  is  fully  justified.  T 
Administered  by  the  discovery  is  a  doeutadtj  unpleasant  one, 
but  it  is  in  the  true  interest  ol  art  in  general,  ond  of  the  oompr~- 
honsion  of  I,ennirdn*t  genuine  manner  in  particular,  that  it 
should  have  been  brought  forward,  We  lose,  what  we  can  ill 
afford  tO  KMbj  a  '  Leonardo  da  Vim  i,'  long  deemed  aboir 
autpieton,  but  we  gain  a  new  and  an  admirable  painl 
Milanese  school,  to  whose  works  it  will  now  lie  itidisjiciisable  to 

devote  further  study.     To  the  list  of  Ambro&io  PtooVe  worb 
given  by  the  Editor  should,  according  t«>  Srgnoj    Morellij  W 
the  I  aller-Maitland  portrait  jnst  mentioned,  the 
profile  <if  an  elderly  man  in  tin*  Poldi-Pexsoli  collect  i< 
Milan,  there  still  ascribed  to  Vincenxn  Fnppa. 

Far  otherwise  ia  it  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
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at,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  learned  critic,  the  famous 
torlnsit  in  tin-  Long  Gallery  of  thr  Louvre,  pnpuUrlj  known 
4  "  La  belle  Femmniere,'  tut  believed  to  represent  Luonaia 
-ii,  i*  not  bj  Lcoaaraog  but  bj  Bernardino  dV  Conti  So 
»r  as  we  are  sware,  Signor  Morclli  hat  nut  in  nny  publuhcd 
■g  brought  fur  ward  this  view,  though  it  is  possible  that 
le  may  bold   it  \n  petto;  and,  Mtisg  we  have 

o  do  with  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  unsupported,  it  would 

ding  With  one  of  the  most  mltfiirablo 
works  of  the  period  to  *  :.n  bit  tttlODJft  it  is  OJM  to  much  ques- 
liou  whether  the  statement  should  thus  Abruptly  ind  passingly 
hire  been  la uu  •  publioijl   ibookoJ  tbe  character  of  tss* 

Handbook,      h  i»  ftbtolotelj   ii.>  irdilih-.  ibiit  rli.-  -  nrful  second- 
El,   as  whose  maiteipiect  the  altar-piece  at  the  Brera, 
reu   to   /.iiic,  ilow   coantAj  in   which   arc  seen 
Uforieo   arid   Beatrice    8fona    with    their   children,    kneeling 
Worr  :n   it  'li     M  nlonna  -a  work  most  carefully  drawn 

»td  finnh    mod.  lied,  I  lit  «  lirli  it  t.  ud    red  .ilio.litU'h    i 
bj  tbr    Irozeu  :ty   sod    exaggerated    facial   type*   of   the 

(iruirs — can  be  the  author  of  DM  o!  the  most  subtle,  one  <»f  the 
haunting,  works    which   mats'   the  clous  of   the   fifteenth 
«niu;;        Hi  re  is  a  typical  instance  where  to  be  guided  solely 
benbordloats  technical  considerations,  or  fern  Led  tfuloj 

tueutiun,  is  to   be   misled  :    the  work    hears  tiianili-htl v  ItABpCsl 

OoJ    thai  it    COfl    hive  been  imagined  ind   produced 

bat    a  il      order.        Beside*    the 

i*»a.udcsquc    subtleties    of    tin-    execution — -which     is     most 

i  G    ju«t     ill    those   point!    where    the    beautiful  ■  BIaHC* 

Sjoa'oI  Uu  Ambfoiiana  >>  leeal  w — the  a    "  I  io|  troth  and 

fwination  of  the  characterization   art- unsurpassed  ;    while  the 

H  Lib  which  the  figure  is,  in  absolute  repose,  made  tolive 

.!.    rwfofi     mi:   nyes,  is   luch   as   could   only   b*va  been 

a  creative  artist  of  supreme  power  nnd  intuition. 

Tktr    Editor    has   done    guud    service    in    bringing    forward 

:  .    well-k.ippi»rlod   contention   that   the   fine    fresco 

11   and   Child1   at    S,  Onofria  in  Rome  is  not  by 

Li  pupil  Bohrafllo,  who,  u  is  now  known, 

Mcuiip.«.i.  irnaJ  Citj,     Signoi    Morclli,  while 

fairnizing    in    the    tittle    *  Annunciation*    |\<».    158)   Al    the 

ktlire,   there  catalogued    lis    a    work    "I     LorCQSO   di    Crcdi.    an 

*ely  work  of  L  fails  to  acknowledge  ai  such  the  more 

"ipftflant    work  ol  the  same  subject  (and  of  very    similar  00 

iu)  ai  the  L'lli/i — then-  ten  itivelj  attributed  to  Da  Via  i 
—sod  gir«a  the  latter  panel  to  Ridolfo  del  GhirJandajo,  It  is 
ftbauUcd,  however,  that  this   last-mentioned  work  bears  on  its 

tin  v 
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face  high  clnims  to  be  considered  an  original  of  the  youthful 
time  of  Leonardo,  and  that  these  become  evident,  i  ipOfO 

if«  technique,  Ptppcially  in  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  that  of 
the  angel  holding  up  draperies,  in  the  *  linptisrn    by  Vol 
at  the  \:i*Ki  r;       B gore  which  Mongt  unquestiooablj  totbc 
latter  master**  great  pupil.   Modelling  so  firm  and  subtle  ax  that 
shown    in    tbe    ifaJonnVa  hud    i*    not    to   l>e  paralleled    in 
of  the   versatile,  iiniii.i'i'    EUdoUo'l   pndUAtloS  I  1H  thrift 

in  which  hi  DOfl  ■  .iniiliiti'i!  certain  characteristics 

of  the  later  so-raited   Lombard  aUBHt. 

Nowhere  base  SigDOr  MoroUi's  labours  been  more  productive 
than  in  connection  with  the  Frrrnrese  school,  whose  coattauilj 
and   vitality   he   has  done  so   much  to  establish.      Mott  1009* 

iv  in  its  Conciiem-M,  and  in  the  Wt  U 
which  it  supplies,  is  the  completely  re-written  chapter  in  * 
the   Editor  has  embodied  the  views  of  his  acknowledged  « 

hofce  (if  his  follower*,     Tbi   mi.  Wi  ami  originality 

of  the  eccentric  Cosimo  Turn — affected  fta  hi*  style  was  by  the 
S  in.'  [i  ii  iwMjin-  I'm  mala ,  and  gioteaquelj  mannered  as  it  uo* 
donbtodil  becami  in  his  later  time  is  duly  asserted,  and  tlie 
distinctive  character  of  the  far  grander,  if  less  living  ;u»d  less 
passionate,  Francesco  Gotta,  i*  brought   into  lbs  prominence 

ftliii  h  till*  littlc-ap|ii'-i  LUted  BlMtQl  10  bofOUg  U X  desencs-  To 
the   latter   SigOOl    Monlll   has    restored  *k>0S 

'Annunciation*  ••:  the   Dresden  gallery,  »nio 

del  PtoUojoolo,  bat  already  by  Mesa*  Crowe  ind  '%ell* 

ascribed   t»   D    Krnirese   master  :    the  (Sfc  Mark'ol   tkt    Hutde] 

Institute  it  l-'i  tiil.ioit,  tbofi  ascribed  to  Mantegnm;  and,  above 
all.  the  magnificent  glass-window  in  the  church  d!  B.  •  •:<>vanoi 
in    UttOte    at    Ihdo^nu,  irpiesenling   St.  John    on    the   island  of 

I'.itmos,  and  there?  previously  ascribed  to  Lorease  Costa. 

A  not   very  extensive   apace   in    this  chapter   is  devoted   to  s 

of  Signer    Marem!   remarks   on    Ercole  d     Kn1imi» 

<  tiuodi,  one  ol  the  abloftosd  DBOst   passional  •:  tbe 

roraeoB-PadDftZ]  manni   .   the  scanty  remains  of  whose  in 
i  noble  us  to  appreci  Lt«  thi  jti  itio   of  the  praiu    tccon  od  to  him 
by  V.ivui.  when  be  lauded  the  intensity,  l  .  aiiut 

tbe  extraordinary   variety  mi  juried  by  him  to  the   facial  eat- 

:•■».    VnOMit,  h'lvrcirt,  iijil  ii-c  .I- 

betttei  etto and  that  Perrarose itnilator ol  I-  't 

Uoata,  Ertoh  di  G&nlio  Ceoare  (jr.mdi.     The  list  of  K«>l 
QrandTs  extant  works  here  given  Is  fajrl)   exhaustive,  tbi 

■    Mjfi-I,    now  he  added  t»   it  the  admirable  little  *  Las*' 
>er' obUinrd   bj    the   National  Gullerj    from  the    I 
Collection,   where  it  was   absurdly  christened   with    tbe  n 
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abused  name  of  Alasaccio ;  a  wi,ik  vbkfaa  injured  as  it  is,  still 
poMwt^t  in  a  high  degree  those  ran?  ami  pnaiotts'  (|ti»litli*s  IrMfifa 
amies]   Veeeri  miaatiBg   admiration.     With  motet   k) 

the    long   predella  picture   in    the    Pinneotheea    of    the    V.it  <  m 
ropwuentin^   tin   Miracles  of  St.  Hyacinth,  some  hesitation  may 
he    permitted      belwern     I     hih-<'hco     CoSM    <in!      Roberta 
passion  and  tho  excessive   moreaienl    of   the 
•cents  d*  ire  ia   favour  of  the  Editor's  ascription  q( 

the  w<wk  to  the  latter  inuicr.  Signor  Morel  li  has  clearly 
c'i*pf>5c-l  ol  Mnesrs.  Crowe  and  CaTa]cnsellc*i  aeeriptinn  10 
Grandi  of  Giovanni  Bellini*!  earh  Paduea  'Crodidoo1 
in  th  I  H  Museum  nt  Venire.  In  the  Iiut  issue  ol  the 
'Jabrbuc:i  del  PresaBNSCUfln  Kuiists-imiiiliiiiyeii/  tli< 
direet*,r    of    tho    Gclifria    /.'.>.'<v..>-     <>|     M  Sign  or    Adolfo 

however,  given  some  COgCD  I  I  l"r  ascribing 

to  thit  mj  important,  though  quectloBi 

piece   at    the    Bra  libed    i"     StSuDO    <U     I 

—in  which  is  seen  the  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  f  lirist. 
•ad  sealed  with  a  female  saint  on  an  i  l.ili..rnto  throne  of 
Fcrrarese  type;  be  Ion  taring  ihnwn,  on  the  right  end  left 
■HpertiveJy,   a  and   -st.   Augustine  in  adoration,      This, 

if  ftai  il    be    h  diaoorery   of  udenblc 

prune*,    seving  that  all  the  extant   works   which   we   possess 

the   hand  of  the   elder  (Jrandi  are  on   a  very  surd'    n/alr. 

.i  would  also  restore  to  bin  lbs  ■  &    John  tin- 

Bftptist '    attributed     by    Signor    (.'aridcascllc     to    Stefano    da 

i  from  tin    Domli-Orolugia  Collection  In  Padua 

ptSk.:  i  thai    oi    the    Berlin    Museum;    but  this  little 

ptoel  is,  on   the  other  ha  id,  dainfied   by  Signal  BloralU  for 

•  -If.    Siguor  \  p  gives  new  ami  important 

!:ilr  known    Eerrarcee   painters 

u  Hsldassoxv  d'Ette  and    Michel*    Colli  Be  to 

,  a  pnirit<  .-  >>'  tb<    Mo  braacfa  of  the 

id,  whose   name  has   been   preserved   bv   Vassri, 

0    whom    absolute!'  kg   has   with    air.    OSTtaintj    been 

ibrarj  of  Fet  rare,  1 1 
nao  Costa;  two  important  works  at  Modena - 
rly  fine  altar-piex.v  in  [Berlin;   thus  ]  iraio 

8  mil  of  genuine,  at  distinguished  from  mythicnl,  painters, 

i:r  striking  proof   that  the  critical   ■tudj 
SIOTJ   of   art    is  c  progressive,  and   that  nt 

festal  stage   finality   cannot    be   di  med    for  the  conclusions 
"t  any  one  historian  of  :irr   or  school  of  criticism, 

.nil   the  Bolognesa    bran  u  "I  the  I'errareee  school — 
*>  wbi<h,   1m-    it    recorded,    I'mmeM  o    Cosaa    belongs    by   rcsi- 
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denrc,   though    certain] r    not    by    style — Signor    Morel li    lias 
Ren      liifht     UtK»n    the    relations     which    etUtrd     hctwern 
I     >    ;i.       Costa   Ami    PrtXJCCtfjCO    Finnciu,    giving    a  juster   onJ 
more  exalted   idea  of  the  merit  and   originalits   of  Ul B   I 
both   a*  regards  power  of  tlftcotton  aM   frc  of  concep- 

tion, and  has  mtulv  uililit  i»#u.tl ly  elcar  the  influence  which  the 
Ferrare«c  Ml  bnlflBI  and  colouring  of  Costa  exercised  owt  tt» 
FaraoUl  Hologncse.  Id  dealing  with  the  Mtistic  development 
of  Fmncia  the  eminent  eritie  hns  further  repudiated  the  idei, 
lie  to  a  great  extent  n*  modelled  bis  style  after  having 
studied  eertain  works  of  IWngino  which  had  found  Clirir  way  to 
Bologna;  being  most  justifiably  o!  opinion  that  the  Q 
natuiul  development  "\  the  Boiogneee  mallei  rul  j  tccooji 
progressive  alterations  of  ■•  t _-.  U - .  without  the  introduction  of  the 
i  Imi oxious  tbeory  which  assumes  accidental  and  improbable  io- 
ilucnrea  from  without 

Signer  Morelli    is  equally  happy  in  fitting  together  the  links 
nf  a  chain  by  which  WO  are  at  Inst  enabled  lofoiO  Cm  '•;'/ 
thsj    I  ■  e   lottoo],  from    Which   he   was   anppoesd 

to  hnse  derived  the  foundation  of  his  art,  hut  with  the  technical 
manner   of    which    it    was    somewhat    difficult    ;..    <-,.!.,. 
nmtuiril  itylt,     I'ln-  nett  *  V  iigin  sad  Child  with  St.  Fio 

and  Si     Anthony  of  Padta  '  in  the    Dresden  Gallery,  ]  tain  ted  II 

ir'ii   Ktir»,  wboo  AUogri  was  abocl  twonty-oni   yean  of  age, 

still  reveals  certain  clinractrristics  of  the  Costa-Fnwcia  man. 
mid,  working   l.u-L   | nun  this,  Si^nor   Morelli  has  been  enabled 
to  point  to  five  earlier  works  in  which  these  Mime  ■  Jntiactci  i 
are  yet  more   marked  ;  none  ol   which,  if  we  apprehend  ri^; 
\\n\r  rvei    before  been  attributed    to  Correggio.    These  are; — A 
little   *  Marriage    of    St.    Catherine*    in   the  Collection    of    Dr. 
FMnoai|    recalling    Costa    and    Maz/olino:    a    beautiful    little 
*  Madonna  and  Child  with   Angel*'   in   the  UlTi/i  (No.  1002V— 
there   given   at  the   present  time  to  Titian,   in  which  the   ; 
i. o<---  iiminei  i-    .   i\  marked   i::  the  peculiar type  :ind  -.dinst- 

nifiit  of  the  angels,  and    in    th*  Colouring;   a  *  \ H  .  I   hiW 

with  Saints,'   in  the  public   nllcrj    at    Pari  a.   and   there   ftl 
btttod   to    Francis*  ;    a    '  .nd    Child'    in    tin-    MoiudpsJ 

GtilcfJ    of   Milan,  in  which   the   Madonna  bus  the  same  pi 

in-  ,iv  in  the  ft t f*  Dresden  altar-piece,  ami  the  Child  is 
already  characteristic  of  Gontggio'i  diatinctire  style  i  and, 
above  all.  the  line  altar- piece,  with  '  Sr.  Martha  and  four 
Snint«,"  iriginallj  in  the  <hurch  at  Correggio,  ami  now  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  AshUnfon,  A  little  latei  than  the  Dresden 
altar-piece  is  the  well-known  *  Flight  into  Kg) pi  *  of  ' 
ZKhoOi  in  which  SigBOf  Morelli  traces  au  artistic  relation- 
ship 
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tbc  later  Fcrrarcse  innstcrs,   Dosso   Dossi   and   fiarofaln, 

especially   in  the   nar>   by  Correggio  of  thnr    rare    irnu'-yHllow 

most  alone  possessed  the  tCQKfc 

He  his  alio  June  much    Id  vindicate  (he    true  local  clinrartrr 

of  tbeso  last-mentioned,  rein:ti  LiUr  painters,  'huMhev 

preserved  tluougbnut  their  career  the  impress  of  tin  ii   I  >  inn-. 

'withstanding  tbt  foreiL'ti  iollucnci'i     in  the  one  cat* 

.  hi,  in    the  other  chiclU   U.ijilnirlr*qus) — 10  which 

'    ry    voluntarily  submitted    themselves.      'I"  (inrnfiiln,    n   meri- 

:  ily-skilful,  hii'.  m  'inj.t;  Mid  uninspired,  painter. 

In*    renders   something    more    than    hi*   due;    hut,    on    the  other 

land,  he  justly  vindicate*  tit*  olain  <>t   that  most  truly  romantic 

iif  pniutcra,  the  strange  Do*v  Duasi,  in   i.ik»-  tank  aj  I  RBtlbU 

nsster,  in   virtue  of  the  originality,   the  splendour  and   biting 

quality,  of  Lib  colouring,  as  well  as  of  the  poetic  ai^nifunn'        4 

his  versanti  eptioni       Wt  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find 

that  the  Editor  has  been  content  to  leave  to  (Jaroialo  the  mugni- 

*  Entombment '  in  theju-nind  mum  ol  tin  I  (org  LiM  '  ratierj, 

swork   erbicb,  f(  I   intensity  of   pathos  and   dignity  of  amngt> 

n!y  the  masterpiece  of  the  later  Ferrareie  school. 

I>l*t    ■  I  ••    hv   that    mechanic:.!    ;iml    iimnt 

master,    witlt    none     n    whose   succcs>im-    m  i  le»    iu   execution 

spee^  m    0rident(  «M  ihoold  Imagine,  to  all  who  hare 

••7  knowledge  of  the  painter  and  the  school.     It  has  of  late 

bra  attributed   by   some  German   critics   to  L'Ortolann,  with 

■boa?  fine  altar-pttca   in   iho  Natioual  Gallery  it   has,  indeed, 

>'netliing  in  coamoti,  v/bile  neithei  wmk  agree*  in   lb  i  ratpact 

ehfatha  *  V  irgia  Adoring  the  Infant  Saviour'  ascribed  to  him 

to  Ac  Gallon  "I   Perron,  a  picture  whu-h  the  1-,- 1 1 1 . *t   would, 

baaerar,  with  iomo  plausibility  restore  ti>  Garofala    An  original 

.•   or  variation   of  the   Burs;uese  l  Entombment '  exists  at 

tot  M  ■  Vaplei      It  nasi    be  clear  thar,  even  should   It 

t»t  sppcar  possible   to   sustain    the  attribution    to    the    little- 

known  L'Ortalaau  of  the  two  important  works  just  mentioned, 

we  is  a  distinct  and  coouaaiidlnc  pertoiiality  ui  tat  Kerrareae 

*Q<ul  of  the  fust  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  whom 

*d  whose  works  it  la  of  high  Importance  to  know  more,  and 

mid   foi   the  present,  aftei    I  le  G  rmaa  fashion, 

|orthe  preliminary  appellation  i»t  the  '  Master  of  tfae  Borjfhese 

tfltsmbment.' 

n    many  questions  raised   by  Signnr  Morelli   in   i 
BWfcon   with    tbc  Venetian  art  of  the  tatter  part  of   the  fiiteenth 
^J  (be  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii  U  impossible  here 
to  deal    evwn   in  outline.       In    no    held   of  enquiry  has  he    been 
*ore  daring  or  more  generally   successful,  and   in  none  bns  he 
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come  into  more  violent  collision 
authoritaoa  on  the  >abj*ct. 

T(i  Giovanni  BoiHlU  lie  hi.  resmicil  ■  number  o(  works  of  bis 
earlier  Paduan  time,  including,  health's  the  little  *( 

iln-  Corra  Mm— mi  pJmsmI)  -  to,  +  *  Pieti  '  (No.  27  in 

the  same  eoisM  ti on  i  botliag  the  (alto  monogram  ol  Albert  Duref, 
and  ascribed  by  Meaara.  Crowe  and  ^  LYalcaaeLu  U  Pletro  Maris 
Pennnrchi ;  several  Madonna*;  and  theverv  fine  •  I'i.  ta  in  the 
Town-hall   of  Kimini.   which   has   been   attributed   bj    Messrs. 

(  ':.  nM-    .    nti    I    ":i  |    i        m- Hi-    (O    /.^-:i i ii -II  i    nl    C<Ol  EgQoljl. 

With  roGerenCB  to  the  style  of  the  famous  but  little  known 
'Mutes  of  the    GadncosV  Jaoopa  do*    Bavbui,  wlw   belongs 

undoubtedly   to  V  t    who**-  mow  particularly 

in  the  GBffTVnnga  \n  nhitli  be  titv  ihirih  hod  renown,  is  i 
inixtun     il  the  \  ■  n-  li  m  and  Nuremberg  schools,  SijrrKtr  W 

lojadon ni  n   |  uaWul  definitions,     rlrcalli 

tion  to  his  marked  nnd  asnriJr  recognizable  manncrtsnu  in  the 
OOttfOHnl  uoiith,  the  e>elids,  tl <  miiU 

of  bif  prrsuiiagra,  and   in  the  dWpoMWon    of  thr   long,  i  tinging 
draperies;  basing  hi*  observations  chiefly  on  the   three  small 
wuiks  iii  ihe  Dresden  Gallen  already  attributed  '•<  bin 
on  a  fourth  of  n  m  important  dimensions — a*Galathca  staniluijC 
00  .\   D.-lpiiiii.  l-v  the    catalogue    of  the  same   jralli- 

l&nttirrlli — whit!  ...   n   ban    liimu-U  «lis- 

covcrcd  to  br  the  work  of  liarhaxi.  lie  also  attributes  to  the 
ium  mutt      on  the  ground  ol  tbe  presence  in  ibeoi  ol  tbo* 

verj  technical   peculiarities  of  draught*  ruanahip,  the   important 

decorative  frescoea  nhkh  oootribmc    to  adorn   the  ccldii 
tomb  <'i  Senate*  Agotdno  Oolgi  i   -i  S.  *■• 

Treriso — sroxki  \  laaxi,  sndaftci  him  both  Mcav 

Uad   Cavalcaaellc   and   Dr.   Bode,  have   attributed   to  Gioi 
Belliai   binsblfi     I>r.  Krutoni      with  vrbon   Sijroot 
expresses   his  agreement — has   alio   rrcDgniztd  the  hand  of  the 
Master  ol  ■■  i  .  in  'tie  hue  ar.ibeicjues  i  R  nrls 

il    the  ih'cniation   iHirinhiog   the  tomb  o  J 

Melduorre  Trevisani   in   the  obuicb    oi   Santa   Maria   Glorioasa 
de'Frari  at  Vanice.     The  aculptiiiea  "l  both  i  icse  works 

execated  bv  the  Loin  hard i  fauiilt,  l>civ.  ei  n  wh  ^>    itj  \)\  V 

in   the  folds  of  the  draperies,  and  tbat  of  Barbwi,  the  Latter 
critic  diaooTQfs  important  poinii  ol  agreement 

The  revolution  attempted  is,  Iw.  .  .  a    m  eoanectiofl 

nilli    the  euuiut'ialiiin    of  I  lit-  extant  woiks  of  Osorgmie.      H 
Signor  ftlorolli  and  tuf  prrdot^HKors,  Me4«ra.  '  \  (  arsd- 

cascllc,  start  in  jr  from  entirclv  opposite  jHiinta  of  *rew,  ani'* 
at  conclusions  in  entire  eon  n  to  each  other,  in  respect 
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of  the  chief  Works   still   left  as  a  residuum,  aflet    i-Iiiuiii fctton 
l  of  the  heterogeneous  performances   with   which 
-uur    da$»    the   master    wns    c  red  iced.        Hoth    admit    tin- 
genuinennu  of  ihr*  iwn  parlv  Hrllinfuiqup  work*   in   the   I 
the  'Ordeal  ol  Moses,'  and  the  ui  ol  Solomoi  :'  vhili1 

I)?,  It  xli — not  without  excuse,  seeing  how  Inferior  in  execution 
the  UtteT   of  ihotc   work*   now  is  to  Uio  former,  whet 

.itjon  or  original  inferiority — dddtl  the-  j  tut  ice  of 
its   Ascription    lo  ttaf  himsell,   and   gives  it   to  a    con- 

temjp  if.f      VwT  i.i-.i     IO  till  M  jm'  "  I  in  itj  ttj  though 

n(  sach  marked  inferiority  in  execution  that  it  cannot  he  UCfibod 

•lie  1*iiii b«.  1  J.  is  the  curious  ollcgori  (No.  11 73)  no!  I 
lince  noqnirnd  foi  tbfl  VaijoiiaI  Gallery — a  work  BMOtiofwd  bj 
ta*  I  ich  does   not   appear   to   have   attracted   the 

i  itornuu<      Willi  i 
ibe  gem-like  panel  of  ih  ,'  which  came  to  lbs 

fiBerj    from  the  Leigh    Court   collecsioi&j    ■  work    which  Ly 
Mhsts.  ("row*  and    '  tded  among  the  early 

occks  of  the  Cast*  1 1  r,  Si^nor  Mortlll   "lor.   ool 

sdf  pronounce,  while   tl"     Editor  refers  to  it  donbtingiV 
fcot'Ovtc.  rottfa     BoaUBODt'i    'Nativity'   1  «.m 

Fsich   collection,    an  i*i<|ui*itr    little   work    with    some    justice 
daiawd   lor  Giorgione  by   Messrs.  Crowe  and  ('avalcasclh 
o*  Bcationod    bj    Signoi    MoreUt,    but    is   referred    to   with 

Wtation    by    the    Kditor.      Noltaeff    does    the   Milanese   critic 

*lkui.  a  the  pomp' 

*i  Mr.  B«nkc*  of  Kingston  Lacy,  n  picture  with  high  cliims 
toaothc.itnitv,  both  in  virtue  ..I  its  traditions  and  its  workman- 
Aip,  i  !,.•   Kditor    tppears  tu  btaituU-  lniwmi 

npagnnla.  The  antagonistic  historians  agree 
ta  iMrinir  to  the  muster  tlic  exquisite  afld  tbotiDBgblj  Up:cal 
'rsmilY  of  Giorgioo©1"  (called  in  Geraam  •  (iiw  ittcrlandsc 

OCT    /igeuncrin    und    <i<  iten '),    whicli    some     Tears 

anre  i  frinl   collection   into  thai  of  Pi  I 

■u  wc  come  lo  tfa«  l-ti-i   •  M.  II 
ui  the  Salon   '  the  Loavns— the  picture  described  In 

thnte   Gabriel     Krwsetti     in  I     his   most    character  i 

most  absolute  tlifergeBCi  erf  opinion, 

Hit  splendid   piece,   which,  even    in    its   present   ruined   and 

i-stc,  c>>iiiaiiiv  the  rery  essence  of  the  Giorgiooetquc 

-that    sensuousness   and    love  of  the  inntcriol   aspects  of 

h  a  Tcin  of  unconscious  melancholy  lends  a  singularly 

foni'  i-  »e  think,  with  the  grrntrst  justice,  restored 
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ignor  Marelll   EoOSorgsoafc     It  will  !«•  remembered  that 
.Messrs.  Crowe   and  CaraleuBelh*,  drawing  comparison*  between 
ibealylcnf  llii>   pktim    VUi    that  of  the  fainou*  I!i«i  •Concert/ 
had  attributed  the  work  not  eren  U)  GioTgione's  pop! 
Lucisni  (del  Piosnbo),  whose  early  altar-piece  in   &  (iinvanni 

CiioiM ntnii  nr  V« -ii ice  MTJ  nearly  approaches  ir  in  style,  hot  to 
an  imitator  of  his — the  pupil's — manner!  Neither  ul  the  r  i  v  %  I  < 
I:. is  nf  i  niiiHr.  (ailed  ('i  recognise  'In*  autlM  nUci  j  of  the  rnti  i 

moit    UDpOfftenl    Rod     bo*!- authenticated    work,   the    celebrated 
altar-piece    of   Oastel  franco,   with   the    'Madonna   belwcei 
Francis  and  St.  Liberale/  which  has  so  far  only  been  questioned 
I  it, on  *'■•(■-  l.i  in  i->  -I  I   Oct  man  C  ritiriim,  anxious— as  waa  he 
who  destroyed  the  K*mpl6  Of  the  Ephesiun  Artemis — (*«- 
tion  at  any  price.    The  MBtboBtifl  it>  of  the  email  'S.  Liberal*'  at 

the  National  Onllcrv,  which  is  a  variation  of  the  figure  of  the 
in  the  Castcllrancn  jti'inn,  bee,  on  the  other  hand,  been  much 
questioned,  thought  u  vi  ire  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Kditor 
111  thinking,  without  sufficient  justice.  Both  historians  ajjree 
in  restoring  to  Giorgunie  the  much-injured  Knight  ol  Malta' 
at  the  t'irji,  and  in  denying  his  connection  with  the  once- 
famous  *  Dead  Christ  witti  Angels'  at  the  Monte  di  l*i  I 
Trei  ili  oei t her  bee  ted  an  v  doubt  in  connection 

with    the    late     picture   ol    the    'Throe     Philosophers*    at  the 
Belvedere  of   Vienna.     Il   is  in   connection  with   the 
♦Concert*  of  the  I'itti   that  open  war   is  declared.      Wbilfl 
twin   historians    take  it  as  the  typical,    orowniag  example  of 
GlofgtofiVs   powers,  and  use  it    as  a  test  il 
nuthenticitv  of  douhtlul  works,  Signor  Morel  1 1  cannot   trace  in 
ir    bifl    liand    at    all,    hut    considers    it    to    be  an    rirlv    vol 

Titian.    Toil  lo»t  attribution  disinclined  os  we  may  be  at  first 
to  accept  it,  hns  much  in  its  favour,  seeing  that  the  tone  I;,  so  Ur 
as  it  is  now  recognizable,  is  looser  in  its  breadth,  and  the  siile» 
•omeirhel  letei  man  thai  revealed  in  any  authentn  ated  stork  ol 
Glorgione,  iralle  the  exquisite  head  »f  the  young,  harj 
play  in;:  BOnh   in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  il  earli 
manner,  has  much  in  common,  as  regards  sentiment,  thoagl 
as  regards  type,  with  Titian's  noble  '  Jeunc  humme  au  pant"  til 
th«  Louvre,   hi  I  erith  othei  similar  works  of  the  younger  master. 
To  undervalue  the  picture  would,  however,  be  to  throw  ennr?- 
ccssary    discredit    on    what    is   still,  in   its   present  altered  »Ut*r 
of  the  most  exquisite  works  of  the  Venetian  school. 
But  if  SignoT  Morelli  has  denied  much  in  dealing  with  the 
works  of  the  jjrent  Caitalfranco  painter,  he  baa,  with  an  ereo 
greater   scorn   of   tradition,   affirmed   still    more.      Perhaps  hi* 
crowning  sxhlaveiMait  is  the  discovery  In  the  Dresden  (» 
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the   lon^-loii   •  Venus'  of    GloTffioQe,  tbcre  catalogued  aa  a 
copy   after     J  >><>{•)•  but    since   toe   publi< 

I  work,  exhibited  in  n  position  where  its  atill  resplendent 
colour  and  truly  Gi  trgioneeque  style  of  execution  are  convin- 
cingly anptreat.  I  ">  the  ingeoioxia  argument  by  which  the 
crilic  support*  hit  courageous  ascription  we  must  nfci  tli<- 
reader  to  Signor  Morel  I  Ts  own  work,  adding  only  that,  wliiln 
few  n  •  working  in  the  same  field  have  vet  been 

U>M ly  to  affirm  the  authenticity   of   his  discovery,   not  many, 
even    among   fa  <\    nppooents,    have   DOOM   forward   abso- 

lutely   to    deny    it.        He    further    ascribes    to  or.    n    liiic 

fragment    with    twi  men   in    Venetian    i:i»tuine,    in   the 

Forth  GaJ  beautiful   '  M:t'i<n»ii:i  with  Sainu' (No.  41o) 

i-  M.nliiii  Gallery,  there  catalogued  as  by  Poraenonei  but 
atesrr*.  Crowe  ami  Csvsteaselle  tentatively  given  to  Fran- 
cesco Vccclli;  and  the  'Three  Age*  of  Man    at  the  Pitts*  and 

catalogued   as   by    Lorenzo     Lotto.       With    respect    to    this 
lut-mcntioncl    ascription,    it    14   open   to    Bkttoh  doubt    whether 
■h    injured    work    in  (juration    may  not    with    ntu.  I 
propriety  be.  as  heretofore,  placed  to  the  credit  of  Lotto  in  his 
-.oucsque  phase  of  cum  •  ptioi    .old  technique.     Il  may  be 
aid*:                    noble  portrait,  in   the  Pcsth  Gallery,  of  a  young 
van  in  Venetian  coaUune*  uhlco  Signer  Morellli  vbilci  entbn 
MUtlci'lv  admiring,  hesitaiM  to  place  in  the  lift  of  f  tiorf  inne's 
Mlheittic  works,  is  by  I>r.    Fruucont    accepted  as  und 
11  hand 
A  pawing  allusion  is  all  that  con  be  made  to  the  g-rcat  **r- 
vxefriidi-rrd  by  Signor  Morel  I  i   in  distinguishing  between  the 
ul   masters   forming   the   Bonifacio   group,  all  of  whom, 
islanding  the     nost  marked  divergences,  or  ratlin    Rftdfl 
twins  of  style,  had   pre\  mud-.   Iiem    t  Utued   together  under  the 
rontnoa  denomirmtii»o  of  "  HkkII  i.i«>.      Aided  by  tlic  discovery, 
H   hv    I)r     lirrnasroni   of   Verona,    that    the    first    Boniuudo 
in  1'  10,    5ig  '  -I  ■■ri'lli  distinguishes  u  Bonifaaio   Vero- 
nese senior  w  l ed  in  the  above  jeer,  a  Boninuio  Verooeen 

died  i.i  1553,  and  a  Bon;:  neaiano,  probably 

of  the  former  pain  ton,  who  wee  still  practising 

1    1579,      A    clow  study,  based    on  the    indications   fur- 

jiiOT  MorclJi,  ot  tlic  masterpieces  of  the  Accademia 

liclle  Arti   of  Venice,  which  contain!  an  unrqu:dl»-d  series 

°* 'oiks  by  tlic  Uonifaxi,  as  well  as  of  similar  works  at  Milnn, 

tan*  the  doubt  whether  even   this  dirisioD    is   exhaustive,  and 

•knher  it  will  not  ultimately  be  necoscary  still  further  to  enlarge 

;ip. 

Tie  fact,  that  Signor  Morel li  should  have  deemed  it  adriiable 

tu 
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to  publish  his  memorable  work  in  the.  (icrtnan  language,  an 
thai  the  results  of  the  vast  labours  from  time  to  tine  undertaken 
by  Siirnoi   C'.-M-  J:-. i- .  Hi    in  ci>nj  with  bii   English 

:   ihottU  IDl  '•"  i  i"L1'  bavt    '"  '  "  I"""1-:'  '■  I"  lut  i-  iln    -,,  pi  I J  in 
the   Knglish  tongue,  is  strong  eviden  great  has   been   in 

recent  years  the  decline  of  the  interest  ahoivii  by  Ilul>  herself  in 
the   priceless   memorials  of  her  pa«t  nrtittic  supremacy.      Tliere 
is,  indeed,  among  the  Italians  at"  to-day  n  most  singular  in 
o   bfl  ■:■■■  x-.  mditioni  of  thai  Italian  an  id  whi 

iDj    still    take    so   passionate   an    interest ;    :      ■  |  v   in 

recalling  its  greatest  achievements,  tlieir  national  vanity  derira 
i   pardooabU  wikfaetion  from  tho  pot**  *k«D 

■OCCcmOfl  of  glorious  names,  the  envy  of  i!i»-  world:    hut 

Ont«al  practlcailj  to  ignore  the  treasur*-*  which  *till  surround 
Ibtn  OH  ovoty  side,  and  they  remain  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  real  teachings  of  the  past  which  they  so  proudly  claim 
as  their  "wn.     Tin*  abnolof  divon -.  a  the  art  of  the  put 

and  that  tif  to-din,  has  produced,  iw  one  of  its  ro,o*t  lann«niable 
results,  the  decadence  of   style  vhiofa   marks   the   performances 
that  now  issue  in  vast  quantities  from  the  itadtoa  of  ihe  Penin- 
sula;   a   decadence   rendered    more   striking   by    tho    ten. 
dexterity,  and   the  power  of  servile  imit  king  the  place 

of  earnest  realism,   which   of   recent   \vi..   lent-    . -I: ..    - 
both  painters  and  sculptore  south  of  the  Alps.      It  is  in  France, 
in  Germany,   in  Aaairo- Hungary,  in   ftnglamlg  that  tlic 

is,   inculcated  uuinc  stud  pilit    as  k 

of  tin  technical  pcculimitk-s  ni  the  schools  of  Italy .  hat  •  don 
Hi-  present  century  borne  precious  fruit :   not  to  much  in 
imiutions  as  we  have  seen  of  outward  fo  dm   -in  which  mao- 
mi  and   Imperfections   have  often  been  perpetuated,  wail* 
tin-  ini'i:  nin|  'pint  haa  been  ignored  01  misunderstood — as  in 
a  free  application  of  nalilr  principles,  assimilated  with  *  noble 
MM  aoaiaana  to  modern  requirements  and  a  modern  point  of  r*w. 
so  aj  :o  develop  ..  ■  u  and  aspiring  in  aim,  and 

faithfully  reflecting  the  sympathies  and  wants  of  those  to  whose 
sen  ice  it  is  primarily  dedicated. 
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rt.  V.— Chapters  in  European  /Snfory,  I  Introductory 

><oph\f  of  History.     By  William  San 
Lilly.     !  v.. 1 5.     London.  18&. 

L  I  R_    LILLY'S    'Chapters    in    European    History '  deserve 
*  H  •iirrcaauos  than  one.     They  are  the  work 

"  a  mnn  whose  mind  is  alert  and  vigorous,  who  is  familiar  with 
le   methods  of  the  most   Opposite    ..li  »>ls   of   thought,  «! 
trrey  «»f  kfiOwMgf  in   gaaotoJ    is  to  wide  and  ilr>r  n%  to  thow 
im   \\w  precise,  questions  which   it   concerns   him   to  Itodj    [fl 
articular,  vho  hai  Ml  with    great    critienl 

a**,  arid  who  finally  is  master  of  a  cultivated  literary  style. 
tut   wrrr   this   all    that   we    had    to    my    BOUOesulnf    it,    thiwgh 
i  to  indicato  that  the   book  i«  pleasant  r*uline;,  we  should 

-i  numerous  puhlii  wuuld  lead 
.t,  without  disturbing  their  pleasure  by  any  comments  of  our 
i>wa     Mr.  Lilly1*  vi.|  nil.-,  .-rest   in  our  < 

net  only,  mainly,   bemuse   they  m  reid.-ihic,  01  even 

recsasc     they    are     lull    olf   interesting    historical    information. 
.  from  oui  point  of  *  im,  i  tha  fmci 

ttai  hi  trtotod  in  them  according  to  a  particular  mrthod  ; 

ithst ;  '.i  great  moretnents  and  changes  by 

Itipffi  i  and  character :   and   that  they 

I  uly  a  clear  and  vigorous  protest  against  certain  riews 

I  aretent  widely  popular;  hot  whlc  i   ><■•  at  the  same 

Irrtr-,  ns  wc  sljall  point  out  presently,  as  false   sod   illogical  as 
B  pruned   to   In?   scientific,  and   aj  miac-fiievntis  a< 

HOurin^  the  pnm-  v,  there  can  br  no  manner  ol   doubt 

H  has   made  ress,  and 

IB  not  ualy  with  rrjran)   t  -  I   facta, 

H  -I    fact  thai   the  historian  <  nd  deals  with. 

H  are  the  results  of  such  progress  confined  to  the  world  of 

H  In  n  general  sray  they  nrr  shared  by  tverr  educated 

H  i -oiKeptions   which  our  grandfathers 

H       looeptod,    mcImksHm  wmild   rain)    *i    lor   theft 

B  hood    or    inn  Oof    complaint    against 

K~.i  sjiiciKc,  ns  dealing  with   *ueh   subjects,  has  mKhing   to 

Hih  ir*  murd   or  its  arrangement  of  cventi ;  i:   DM   to  do. 

B    I  »  Jo  only,  with   its   theory  of  the  forces,  of  which 

Bvents  are  the  expiesaJotl 

H  looold  theory  -if  indeed  wc  can  give  the*  name  to  a  view 

Kva*  nn  pf  almost  unconscious  instinct—- the  old 

Bras,  that  the  great  event'.  <>l   )  ire  almost  entirely 

Ibt    wlait   atr   called   'historical  at    these 

B  appear 
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appear  on  the  s.v.«-.  paifeafM  by  GaxTj  will,  but  humanly 
speaking  by  accident,  much  as  the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  lac 
villain  in  a  novel  do;  and  that  of  society  in  ^cueml  there 
nit  Enoch  to  <  luiMiii -U-,  excepl  In  »o  far  a*  these  bbtorfo 
character*  affected  it. 

This  theory*  a*  Hiigiunlly  held,  «ns  DO  doubt  almost  childisl 
in  its  insufficiency.  Indent  we  may  toy  that,  hy  n  kinil  H 
aggressive  helplessness  it    invited  some  other  to  knock  it  i 

rapplaai   it       \uf  was  such  aootbei    wanting,     Ho 

science  supplied  it,  and  inhered  it  in  with  a  flourish  of  inaui 
lectual  liurnpcU.  and  ;i  chorus  of  philosophers  naging  l^a.  in* 
in  honour  of  it.  This  now  theory  was  the  tWf  NWN  of  ll* 
former;  indeed  it  was  the  former,  simply  turned  upside  down. 
lnste»d  of  regarding  eoclatj  u  ibeped  by  historical  characwri. 
it  declared  liit  blatorictl  characters  were  merely  the  creator*-* 
v.  They  Were,  so  to  speak,  samples  of  the  article 
whu-ii  t '.(•  :ii;«  was  manufacturing  wholesale,  and  were  aeleeftfd 
for  exhibition  in  the-  ahop-windowa  of  time,  merely  localise 
they  chanced  to  have  a  little  extra  finish.  Caesar,  Shall  i;> 
Uacoii.  and  N  tpoleon,  fin   iiMtnu<  i  ,  were  but  to  ROI  i bits' 

of  what  progress  mi  doing  for  men  in  general.  This  tl 
for  most  ■  »  ibon  who  promulgated  it,  had  many  conspicuous 
advantage!.  In  especial  it  was  calculated  to  male*  tbfl  C  irittiat 
religion  ludicrous,  without  the  utternnee  of  *o  much  a*  a  sin«U 
ttrcaea  ,  and  anaa  In  tltia  aray  a  great  advance  nm  il*at  which 
it  superseded.  I'hnt  religion,  when  the  old  theory  was  ut 
rogue,  had  been  ascribed  by  the  Rationalists  to  imposture  «fl 
the  pan  of  ke  Pounder,  Hut  ibli  rieaj  of  the  matter  bail  or* 
signal    inconvenience*      It  reduced  indeed   the  Being  nil 

revered  :i<  div ini-  and  holy  to   a   tin-:  id    til iy  fcaii 

i  ;    but   it   also  left  hint  a  man  nuperhmnanly  powerful.      IM 

both  these  conclusion*  were  BabarrAsaed  bj.  ta  irar  instance*-" 
lba  first  ran  counter  to  all  bJatori  1  the 

BDoond    ran  counter  to  all    rationalistic   pliilo»oph%. 

thinker*  therefore  found  it  a  ureal   improvement   in  their  argi* 

menu  i"  invert   them  simply  in  the  way  we  have  just  al' 

and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  Founder  of  (  i 
was  a   bad    man  who    had    influenced    nil    subsequent    I 
maintain    tliat  he  was  a   ^ihhI    in. hi  who  iva\  llie    priM!  in-i    . 
previous  history. 

This  theory  was  jterhapts  more  plausible  than  the  other;  M 
it  wu  in  reality  equally  crude  and  childinh.     It  was  only  m^r 

{ilausiblc,  because  its  meaning  was  less   intelligible,  just  a*  * 
why  in    iwadd  ling-clothe*,  if  turned   upside   down,  might,  it  * 
first  glance,  be  not  obviously  a  baby.     'The  inequality 

int  ■■' 


ntcllcet,*  says  Mncaulav,  *  like?  the  inequalities  of  ftie  Mlfaofl    .1 
.(.-•,  hav«  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass,  that,  in  calcu- 

B&K   it*  great   PCVollltioOfti  it  may   safely  be   neglected.     Tlir 
unites   tlm   hills,  while  it  is  below  the*  horizon ;   and 
i*  discorded   by  (Ik-   higher   minds,  a   little   before  it  is 
ssnnifested    to    the    multitude.     This     U    thr>   rvtcnt    of   their 
loritj.     Tbey   arc   the   first   to  catch    and    rcHcct  a   light 
wbicii.  thrix   tutistance,  must  in  short  lime  be  visible  to 

tfcose  who  lie  far  beneath  them/      That  is  to   any,  according   to 
phlllwwphjf,   ■    man  of  genius   is   merely  a  common   man 
hurry;  and   tin-  hurrv  carries   him   mi   little   :dic:ul  <»!   hit 
s,  an<l  produces  altogether  such  exceedingly  small  icsults, 
t  thinker  is  able  to  'fafejj  oeglset   it.'    Lord 
raulay,  when  he  published   his  History,  was  only  divulging 
<>l    historical    secret*,    which    every   tnnn    in    the    street 

ban*  soon  perceived  for  himaclf,  without  the  nwiatnnee  oi 
historian  whatever.     The  hrnd  of  a  match   is   hut  first  in 
Og  A  light,  which  without  its  assistance  must   in  n  short 
u.in-  appealed  amongst  the  pum-i  in  tin-  grate,    Surely  this 
•th  in  good  earnest ;   and  yet  it  was,  owing  to  certain 
»,  widely  w<  I* -oriicxl  as  a  profound  scientific  discovery, 
ese   reasons   we   have   already   glanced    at.      One  of   them 
I  hit  there  arc  a  large   number  of  people  to  whom  every- 
it  profound  which  Implicitly  discredit*  Christianity  ; 
tt,   (bat   childish   n*   the  new  view  was,  it  was  a   protest 
t  a  view  whose  childishness  was  even  more  demonstrable  ; 
it  lends  itself  readily  to  expression  in  an  imposing  scientific 
inology.     It  would,  however,  probably  have  been  long  ago 
Out,  it   it  hod  not   been  for  a  further  theory  or  discovery, 
h  though  origiiudlj  applied  to  one  set  of  facts  only,  hat 
pi  influenced,  more  than  any  other,  the  entire  domain  of 
01  scientific  thought.      We   mean  tht   i!n   >i  \,  us  it  is  coin- 
■iraJ  of  Brolation,  which  is  specially  associated 

the  illustrious  name  of  Darwin.  First  put  forward  as  an 
ion  of  the  origin  of  *perie*,  it  ha*  gradually,  with 
;cnuous  modification*,  been  applied  to  the  cxplana- 
oj  Detail  all  existing  things.  It  began  with  telling  us 
1  oat  his  tail ;  it  went  on  to  tell  us  how  man  acquired 
conscience;  and  then  invading  the  regions  of  written 
y,  it  set  itself  to  deal  with  the  vicissitude*  of  racet  and 
Clvilu*tions.  The  iniMgre  thron  already  in  possession  ol  the 
Wd  lost  no  time  in  adopting  this  new  coadjutor,  and  suddenly 
f»ttnd  iuelf  reinforced  with  a  fresh  contingent  of  arguments. 
'he  lioetrine  that  srsmts  moulded  historical  characters,  add  tbal 
^Jstorical  character  had  nothing  to  do  with  moulding  events, 
I  1*55.-^329.  K  via* 
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wm  illustrated   by  analogies  from  over\  department  of  science. 
Sim  li  phrases  as  *  the  age'  and  'the   individual/  were   »uj  ; 
with  imposing  aliases,  tad    PeeppOaTfcd   M  the  •organism 
tin*  '  em  iMiiuiirnt  /  and  what,  if  ittttcd  in  plain  language,  would 
have  been  soon  iw?n   to    Im*   mi   absurdity,  has  been,  liy  ;i  Bpocfc 
of  intellectual  JoblMffy,  tmpoeed   OQ   the  R  irld  a*  the  key  to 
liisioi  \ 

.\--r  has  its  influence  remained  merely  ipeonlatl 
subversive  only  of  our  old  faiths  and  philosophies  <>f  Late 
year*  it  hat  become  more  directly  practical,  and  bavins  been 
identified  with  the  abstract  negations  of  Atheism,  has  at 
length   appeared     as    the    basis    of  evrreme  democracy   and   ot 

mi.      Trio  same  theory,  that  is  lata!   to  the  dieii 
of   Christianity,   is    fatal    to    the     power   of    any   monarch    or 
aristocracy.   Just  aa,  according  to  the  modern  eociolqgiiA,  hi 
Instead   of    having    been    moulded    by    historical    iharairtcrs. 
Mpitaenti  ilnplj    die   spontaneous  evolutions  of  eociet] 
accord iog   to   the    modern    democratic  motet 

represents  simply  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  people.  Vaglli 
as  Ala  Ihcon  etfmda,  when  stated  in  general  terms,  Itiltcl 
capable!  of  producing  the  most  definite  and  the  mofll  DMi" 
chierous  results;  and  the  effect  m  \U>-  i\<>riil  ol  politics  is  erm 
mon      marked     than     in    theology.       Man)  who    we 

evolutionists   in    all    secular   inn  tiers,   contrive  to   save   certain 
cherished  reli^imi*  nnivii  lions  in    i  little  ark    •!   n 
inconsistencies  ;  but  when    they  come  to  matters  of  riall] 
they  are  unable   or  unwilling   to  construct   a   similar  lifc-boit: 

thw    on   -'II    lidet   we  iee   peopla   of  various   ichooli 
thought,  some   with   a  dull  reluctance,  some  with  an 

mess,  adopting  conclusions,  ami  recommending  course! 
ICUOn,   which   sixty  years    ago  would  ha*  em 

insane  or  imbecile.     The   phenomena  we  arc   alluci 
once  melancholy,  alarming,  and  rfdleQlona,  can  be  beat 
cated  by  u  mention  ol"  their  commonest  tonus,      Tlie«  are 
tlic  cringing  and  apologetic  attttade  so  often  adopted  by 
few,  when  tli- -v  address  or  speak  of  tho  many;  secondly, 
accompanying  development  in  the  minds  ol 

I  BXpeel  itions,  and  a  false  sense  of  self-su!  I  !astr/« 

.•mi  worst  of  all,  a  kind  of  political  fatalism,  srhi 
results   in    an    acquiescence    in    impossible  and    demoraJh 
bopee,  and  sometimes  in  n  contemptible  surrender  to  rni 
pTerentible  disssetar,     This  lost  *r  the  prrsenl  m  iroen 

ally  brought  home  to  us,  by   the  attitude   ol  men  liki     Ml 
M.-iIey   with   regard   tu   the    liish   question.      We   tn 
name  of  this  gentleman  in  particular,  because  his  par- 
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onU-  ..in-  of  thelf  M  i'«"hii#-ii,  Inif  alio  ns  their  k— Ottt 
d  moit  philosophic  thinker;  4ml  all  that  bit  philoiophy  can 
icb  him.  Pfhea  M  is  confronted    bj   ■  practical  difficulty,  i%  to 

mi.  .-.i-in  i  i  un   telpU**'  in*  grimactdMik  jtrffoti| 
I  it  kralu  like  .1  lott  child  in  its  grandfather'*  tail-coat,    The 

Day  perhaps  seem  too  rlippant  for  the  occasion;  ' 

iqU  remind  loo  readtr,  that  many  of  the  most  dangerous  falsc- 

ods,    when   ralmly    viewed,  arr    the    mnst  nbjrct  and  most 

■  ult  >;  »nd   bsd  as  it  is  to  underrate  the  strength  of  an 

I'tnv,  il  tu  diwsi    it  of  any  superstitious   terror*.      For 

rsclvci,    bowcrcr,    we   need    no    such    apologies.     Instead   ol 

dcrratiug  the  dafl ■/   i     il    Mr    Minlej's  philosophy,  its  dnu^ei 

tbe  very  point   which   we   are  most  oarneitlv    intistinff   oo. 

mmed  up   in   a  few  words,  his  philosophy,  which   is   that  of 

■Mnporar"  *ci*nc*»   generally,  may   he  set    forth    in  the   two 

t lions,  which  would  be  enough  if  acted  on,  to 

in  all  national  life.  »nd  snp  tlir  loundatiousnf  all  UTUglBMttfid 

riUsation; — 6rtl,  that  the  many  can  do  without  tuo  low  j  and 

oondly,   thai  the  few  oaa  do  nothing  of  importance  tor  the 

It   is  high  time  that  this  miachierotu  fallacy  should 

Ltb    the  exposure   which    it    so  richly  merits ;   and   not  only 

grits,  but  requires.      Wc  use  the  word  rvyuirw  advisedly,  and 

I         following  reason:     This  I'dlacy,  though  from  one  point 

fi.         exception  ally  ridiculous,  is  Iroin  another  point  0 

I       i  rill;  plausible,    The  theory  mi  which  it  in  ton  foandod 

Hbccn  applied  successfully  to  so  many  orders  of  fact,  and  in 

Hv  waji  human  history  so   imuh    resembles  these,  that  there 

^K  it  to  Iw  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  being 

H       4.ipli.-.ihl<*  to  bumao  hifttOTJ  also;  and  there  is  BUli 

Hd  for  treating  tbe  formation  of  a  religion  or  an  empr 

H  $in  .rid  sritfa  iia  little  regard  to  individuals,  as  we 

B  M nation   of  a  habitable    planet  or    of    »  spewlnt. 

I  I  one  (rruat  fact,  which  differentiates  tsUDU  hUtory 

Hi  I    other    bf-nubrs    of    knowledge,    .mil   n-nder*    method* 

H  ■  if  elsewhere  be  tjuite  adequate,  intutln  i< 

H  plied  i       lis.  Tbal  l»ci,  however,  baa  beta  entirely  lost 

I  of  evolution    and    the  ere.  I 

■  iscipk-s.      It  is  our   purpose  in  tbo  present 

l^^^ft  to        and  for  this  reason  we 

H.Mr,   Lilly's  volumes,  eTen   more   as  a   •  on  to 

H>(A  °f  historical  philuvipliy ,  than  as  a  cuutiibution   |o 

H  .  i  trieal  information. 

Kin  bod)  of  bis  work  is  happily  prefaced  by  a  dialogue, 

■lie  illustrates,  by  reference  to  two  typical  teachers, 

H  K   2  those 
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those  two  opposite  theories  in   which   Wt   have   |Ui1  bfti 
xnrntinu'.      As   tl:<    e*;ioiinit    of  the  onet  he  MtloCtl    < 

the  exponent  of  the  other.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  :  ant!  bv  mnw 

ctl  the   following  well -chosen  extracts  irom   their   »ri  tings,  he 

briefly  mafcte  plain  the  fundamental  difFerencea  between 

•  Universal  history,'  says  Carlyle,  "the  history  of  what  man  has 

accomplished  in  this  world,  i»  ill  the  bottom  the  history  of  the 

great  men  who  have  worked  here.'     There  i<  one  view  of 

matter:     here  is  the   other     the  modern   one.       'Before*1 

Mr.  Spencer,  'the  great  man  ran  remake 

must  make  him.     So  that  all  these  changes  of  which  he  is  the 

proximate  initiator  have  then  chief  causes  in  the  genera 

he  descends  from.  It  there  he  anvthin^  like  :i  n  :il  i  xplaas- 
boa  »'l  these  changes,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  condition  out  ef 
whieh  both  ha  and  thoj  h:ivr  com*.'  *  As  an  antwi  r  to  whirl, 
Mr.  Lilly  quotes  this  further  passage  from  Carlyle,  'The 
man  was  the  **  creature  of  the  Time,"  they  say  ;  the  Time  called 
him  forth  j  thi  Time  did  everything,  he  nothing,  but  whst  •♦, 
t i ji-  little  critic,  would  have  done  loo!  This  seem*  to  me  fcel 
nielauchol>   work.      The  Tim*  call  forth?    Alas,  We  have  knoVS 

TlincN  caa  loudh  enough  fca  thcii  greet  man  ,  but  not  fin  ; 
when  they  called  !     He  win  not  there.    Providence  hnd  not  sent 
him;   the   Time   c-.-illin^   its    loudest   had    to   go  down  10 
fusion  ami  wreck,  Iteciuse  lie  could  not  come  when  called.1 

Mr.  Lilly's  own    rian  il  the   result  of  a  union  of  these  two* 
llr   ii^l;ilv    sera,    what    neither  uf  theii    typical    eipOffl 
seen,  that  they  do  not  exclude  each  other,  but   that  they  oe<d 
each  other;  and  that  (line   La   in  each  a  profound  truth  which  * 
only  useless  because  it  stnndc  alone.     Thus  <  in  r  !  u  10 

tin      physical     world,'    he    declares    that     *  Evolution,    Progress, 
Development,  U   tbo  universal   law.'      And   he  proceeds  '• 
pond  this  statement  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  phraseology,      i  Kicff* 
where,1  he  **>  s,  'there  b  cananeion  and  concentration:  «Uaa<r» 
from  the  homogeneous    to   the   hrtei  ,   from   the  Iwi» 

the  more  determined  ;   while,  on  the-  other  hand,  i  pi*- 

ceas  of  differentiation  fr.nn  simplicity  to  complexity  .  . 
»rder  to  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  the  whole.'  Tb* 
individual,  he  points  out,  is  'evolved'  Irom  the  'archst* 
family  ;'  and  4  so  in  ethics,  the  notion  of  obligation— ri  cccs*— 
was  evolved  out  of  ideas  of  which  man  was  original!)  hot 
half-conscious. 


Mr.  Lilly'*  qimlot  «  n  i-  [ml  .  arete.      Mr.  K|>itwvt*«  n»l  w.-»i. 

tl  t&sro  U  m  ta  anyttiinv;  like  a  n«J  •  rptanatfoa  ol  -Ihho  ebone*  • 

nnsi  u  ■,  ui:i;t  .n  thots  sggneatai  of  oooutuoasi  i  i  ho  uxitw 

liSTf  arisen.' 
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But  though   Mr.   l.ilU  .ijrrres  with  Mr  Spencer  thus  far.  and 
admits  the  orderly  progress  and  gradual  evolution  of  society,  lie 
Aiffcr*  from  biiu  wholly  as  to  tbe  means  by  which  this  evolution 
has  been  accomplished,      He  think*  that  the  explanation  of  all 
■nch  gTcat  change*  is  to  be  sought  in  the  very  plate  in  which 
Mr    Spencer  say*  it  ie  not  to  be  sought  -,  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  tue  lives,  the  character,  the   influence,  <d  great   men.     Apart 
bom   great    inni,   he   considers    that    the   mass  of   mankind   is 
•ssenti-sllv  non  progressive,  and  that  it  would   hardly   vet   have 
psssrd,  even    if   it    hod    \«t  reached,  the   rudest-known  sUgnt  uf 
prehistoric  barbarism.     *  Great   men,'  says  Mr.   Lilly,  'are  the 
asarce  and  fount  of  ideas,  the  figures  which  alone   gir*  historic 
taesaing  and  value  to  the  ciphers  — "numeri,  fruges  consumere 
i   ti  wc  muftt  regard  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.' 
It  is  true,  he  believes,  that  these  ciphers,  as  ho  calls  them,  this 
•sturallv  inert  mass,  wceites  tbe  impress  of  the  superior  qaali- 
tirt  nf  its   leaders,  and   retain*   the   various  pmgre^ni'  rliarao 
Isnsttcs  with  which  from  time   to  time   they  enrich   it,      It   is 
.<•  (impress  of  the  great  men  thi'tnwlves  dr|wn<U 
tntirely  on  this  receptivity  and   retentiveness  of  th*  majority  ; 
t*t  this  alone  enables  the  conquests  of  the  great  man  of  yester- 
J>t  to  xt  stepping-stones  for  the  great  man  of  to-day  ; 

i    thus    Mr.     Lilly    i»,    within    fixed    limits,   in    onmplato 
aj  with   the  evolutionists.      He   is  able  to  say  with   as 
i< -tion  as  Mr.  Spencer,  that   the  age  must  make  the 
man,  before  the  great   man  can   remake  his  age ;   but  ho 
this    with   a  more   accurate,  and    therefore    with   a   more 
niiMtiitiir.       According  to  Mr.  Spairi»n*  theory,   n%   we 
have  occasion  to  show  presently,  the  great  man  is   not  a 
link  in  the  chain  af  progress  at  all,      lie  is  a  sign  that 
an  being  producod,  hut  he   ii  in  no  real  soneo  a  pro- 
of th-  ic:al  producer  is  the  age— or  the  great  massof 
y.     Mr.  LUlvalbeorj  is  the  exact  converse  of  Mr.  Spencer's. 
M:.  Spencer  the  age  is  che  catuo,  and  the  great  man  is  the 
for  Mr.  Lilly  the  age  b  the  feign,  and  the  great  man  It 
A  grotl  man,  m  fact,  according  t«»  his  view,  pUys 
e  part   ns   night    be   played   by  an  exceptionally  strong 
i,  mpp   tag  an  army  "I  man,  all  oJ  thtn  un- 
•Ue  to  r-ljinb,  tn  lie  stopped  on   it*   mnrch   by  a  steep  bank  or 
should  scale  the  sides,  and  draw  up  a  rope-ladder,  by 
i    which  even   the  we.»krM    .mil   more,  awkward  could 
fellow  bim.     Wo  may  odd  further  that,  from  his  point  of  view  of 
philosophic  Catholicism,  .Mr.    Lilly  regards   Ktoluiinii  ns   repre- 
sent!!                  irpose  of  God,  obscured   though   this   is   by  the 
thousand   ways   in    which   man's  corrupted   will   refuses  to  00- 
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operate  with  it ;  anil  this  purpose  of  find,  so  far  as  man's  frnilty 
its,  is  brought   about  through  tin-  igWM  aaaj    men. 

Tln-y  arc  in  u  litn.d  Man  Ibt  nViitznZi  ol  God  ir» — 

or  to  make  our  meaning  plainer,  we  may  call  them  His  factors, 
«»r  His  mrnmiisioncrs. 

On  the  theological  side  of  the  problem,  however,  no  do  not 
propose  to  touch.  What  the  purpose  of  man's  social  changes 
t'l.r,  i.t,  Isodi  qoMtlon;  what  erelheii  mm-iiuI  causes,  Uqolte 
aottHn  ;  and  it  is  to  this  last  only  that  we  would  now  draw  thr 
leader's  attention.  With  regard  then  to  Mr.  Lilly's  philos 
as  apart  from  hia  tfceologj  ol"  history,  are  consider  bil  ibeoi  ] 
far  as  its  substantia)  truth  is  concerned,  to  lie  in  advance  «f  any- 
thing that  hat  yet  been  formulated  in  England.  We  shall  indeed 
by-end-by  have  to  criticize  certain  part*  of  it,  and  point  out  in 
these  a  certain  amount  "I  crudity.  Hut  whatever  mav  lie 
wanting  to  .Mr.  Lilly  in  t> i -s  formal  ftxpoftkioa  of  hit  theory,  with 

PO   nt  least  to  out  important  poin:.  be  m.ikev   iB|ph-   c  i.    . 
bj    riu   VII  In  which  hs)  applies   it.     One  of  the  most   obvious 
consequent-*-*  of  bil  iheor]    I'  thil     thai  the  *kclcton  ofhiatorj 
is  really  made  up  of  biographies — that   wc  shall  never  under- 
stand the  general  destinies  of  the  many,  unless  wc  study  care* 
fully  the  private  I i vet  of  the  few:   and  his  k Chapters  on  Euro- 
pean   History'   arc,    in   our  judgment,    mninlv    valuable    as  a 
B/lTnilHTtf   illustration    of  this  great   tiulh.      The   point    in    fact 
on  which  he  bos  insisted  most  tuccceifalU   i     pro  iselj   tin-  | 
that  most  needs   insisting  on.      It  i>  the  very  point  as  to  « 
the   modern    historical    revolutionists    can    be    nrnst    definitely 
brought  to  hook,  and  which  they  themselves  admit  try  be  a  Irst 
point  in  theli  position. 

If  one  tliiiij;  boh  fl»n  another,  in  tin-  province  of  sociological 
enquiry,  has  tended  to  make  any  true  knowledge  impossible,  it 
it,  nv«  Mr.  Spencer,  thi«  very  biogTapbioal  theory,  or  as  be  calls 
it,  •  rin-  great  Mini  tboorj  He  distinctly  recognizee  it  as  fcu 
irclt-enemy,  which,  il  once  admitted,  would  reduce  hia  finest 
generalizations  to  foolishness  ;  and  when  he  speaks  oj  it.  be  ran 
bardie   control   his   language.      Ha  declares   it  hi  ••fan 

intelligence  above  l  that  of  a  village  gossip  f  a  great  man's  life, 
ba  mm  is  for  the  scientific  stodeni  utierl)  barren,  utterly  nn  in- 
structive;  and  wc  should  learn  no  aioejla   fact  HI  to  the  ■ 
lOCial  development  ItTBO  if  -mid  these  arc  hi*  very  words — •  we 

read  ourselves  blind  over  the  biographies  of  all  tlic  great  ruler* 
on  record,  down  to  Frederick  the  Gieodl  tnd  N  poleon  the 
mKi-i.uk/  It  U  of  tbis  doctrine  that  Mr.  Lilly  is  the  direct 
combatant ;  and,  nn  the  render  aces,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
ado&iaaloo,  lie  [i  attacking  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  most  sital  part. 
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W©  will  iiom  explain   bow  the  attack   is  conducted;  and  then, 
Dg  considered  what  Mr.  Lilly  ha*  dom*,  v.  n  propOM  to  oftr 
certain   suggestions    as  to  what,  in    t:i<-  gBfflg  diicctiuu,  is  still 
I'll  lo  do. 

Mr.  Lilly's  work  seems,  when  wc  first  glance  at  iu  content*, 
to  be  little  mure  than  n  series  ol  disconnected  monographs  ;  l>ut 
the  moment  m  I  ihe  Light  ol  the  author's  phito- 

m  pi  lieu  I  paraooj,  wc  at  onca  recognise  Khali  cIom  and  vital 
ronru  |  on  \  -  I  j,  g  ©f  this  kind  is  ol  course,  within  limits, 
arbitrary;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Lilly's  Las  been  inadc  with 
great  judgment  and  sagacr 

Starting,  m  we  bare  said,  with  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 

sad    insittiug   at    unrp,  ri*veii*ntl f    nttd    dLspanloiiatalTi    "n    tlie 

personal  work,  ol  its  Divine  KoumU-r,  04  next  prm  i-m.   EO  I  "tuidcr 

the  Christian  world,  when  three  centuries  later  it  was  assL.. 

*  more  definite  form  ;   and  iw  an  UlOatroJtlOfl   Ol    i!»   past,  and  a 

main  agent  in  its  •abatqucot  dordopeneota  he  fives  our  attention 

on   the   life   and   writing*  of  Si.  Augustine.     Thence  he  pastes 

"nwsnU  to  whut  w<-  OOflUttOIsll    I  ill    modern    blatOTJ,  "hMi   he 

<Uri  •  --nods,  bj  the  following  four  rvents.     The  first  is 

tni  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year  800;  the  second,  the 

■:  ilildehrand  lo  tin-   Papal    Chah,  in   1078;   the   third, 

tlw  tall  of  Constantinople   some  lour  centuries  later  ;   and  the 

fcorth,  the  sacking  of  tin."  HastiHc,  iLiee  centuries  later  still.    Oil 

torn  ■!  i   iisrlomagnc  he  does   but  dwell  lightly  :  bat 

6*  Other   three   events   indicate   pretty  accurately  the  various 

p»inK  q  in,  itodi  concentratoi  itaelf,     •  The  l^si  .wal/ 

to  says,  *  ill  the  Imprii.i!  Crown  Upon  tlic  great  J'rankiah 
'  bj  Pope  St.  Leo  III.  was  the  outward  fUUo  dgn  of 
*»»l  new  order  •rhtoh  bad  boon  made  secret  1\  au«l  lubioncd 
With  in  the  enrth.'  Bol  more  important  still,  he  thinks,  and 
flight  with  more  di  nniti  Dsoaning,  art  tba  tunes,  the  life,  and 
Jotwoik  -it"  tho  great  Pope  1  Iilili  In.iinl.  Ilildobraod  accord* 
Augustine,  ii  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lilly's  next 
w^nsfihical  itodj  ;  thlDDgh  its  medium  be  gives  his  readers  a 
hra  riod  which    Hi  Ida  brand  did  so  much  in 

hsiiioaiiig  ;  and  he  explains  its  character  further  by  reference  to 
^tr  medieval  grea*  men,  in  particular  to  St.  Thomas  Aipiina* 
*nd  his  philosophy.  Proceeding  then  10  too  period  of  the 
jUnaissanne,  ami  dealing  with  its  characteristics  in  an  iutcreat- 
i°f  hut  somewhat  disci;  i  « onclodof,  completes,  and 

pit*  i  ■-.  Id  bis  survc)   "I    it,  by    0   careful   study 

ofuW  character  of  Michael  Angela.     With  lametkraM- 

tov  of  manner,  tut  without  any  diacoDOCCtiOD  ol   thoogbt,  he 
mo  «'t  Micboal  Angel  >  to  those of  Louis  XI \  . 

— a  monarch 
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— a  in. ml in  I.    nlniii   !u    regards  U  bring  the  type  a. nil  person  i- 
fi  cat  ion  of  the  political  ideas  which   shaped   themselves  du 
the    Italian    Renaissance.       Here  njrain,   amidst    mttcfa    general 
dlKUMOa    With    regard    tO   event*   and    principle*,    philosophic-, 
religious,  and  political.  Mr.  Lilly  MloctS  certain   special   men  at 

types  and  lUaatradom  o4  thai  individual  influence,  hi  nl  k 
he  conceives,  wider  event*  arc  moulded.  Thee*  are  Locke, 
tairc,  Rousseau,  and  Wesley.  The  course  of  his  speculations 
tin)-*  brfflgl  him  elflBOSI  u  qui  own  age,  or  to  an  ago  whi 
josl  dosing;  and  ibis,  in  his  last  chapter,  he  invite*  us  !■■ 
mate  with  tin*  UftUtADCtOf  Oip  m.i.il  tail  tin- 

i    Balzac      Cbsitt,    .St.    Augustine,    Hildcbrami, 
Aquinat.    Michael    Angela,  Loekfi,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  VVcslev. 
and  Balzac — these   KM    the    cbnract> ffi    whiofa    Mr,    Lilly    has 

*de<  ted  Ibi  bit  stadj  .  ami  he  offers  them  to  im,  not  n*  the 
ror  perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  the  first),  the   chief  makers 
nl  lustol  v,  hut  as  typical  spei  tcn<   1 1  of  that  elect  race  of  men  In 
whom,  in  various,  decreet,  nil  history  is  made. 

As  wc  have  said  before,  wc  arc  avoiding  all  points  of  thco 
ui-  win: |il  gTold  '•ven  more  carefully  any  trespass  nn  (hi   gi 
i  I  (l.-VMiion  :    hut  we  may  still  he  permitted  to  follow    Mr.  I. 
example,  and  merely  having  regard  to  the  theorieanf  the  modern 
trolationift,  t  *  *  dwell  i"i  ;»  momtai  on  th     adit  idu&l  influencei 
i  i  Christ     Hers  was  a  Being  who,  whatever   lie  was  besidca* 

was    at     all     events    ;»    'gMttfl     inin,      SVen     in     the  eyes  of   tbe 

BtiottisH ;  sod  of  Christ  S»  therefore  well  chosen  by 

Mr.  Lilly  as  nn  initial  test  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Sponrer's  canon, 
that  the  jcrcat  man  is  not  really  the  cause  ol  the  events  which  be 
stems  to  initiate      According  m  Mi   Spencer,  If  we  wl 

*  real  explanation  '  of  Christianity,  we  mU9t  seek  it  00l  in  ll«? 
Lib  of  Christ,  L  but.  in  1 1  ■■     ilmse      mi    liom 

which   both  lie  and  it  have  arisen.1     The  reader  will  t< 
rcferom  lormer  quotation,  how  exact  we  are  in  our  ace 

of  Mr.  Spencer'*  position.      Accord!  ni»  Ni  )n ixi  —  and  there  is  no 
room   in:    unmaking  him — Christ  and  Christianity  are  rclatrcf 
not   faun    being  cause  and  effect,   hut  from   some  other  caasc 
baring  prodaoed  both  of  them;  this  other  canoe  br;ng,  m  n- 
npposc,  tin-  .;;•  ;i   -.iir  of  social  i  onditions  at  the  lime  n 
nativity.     Our  still  ins  then,  should  be  devoted  to  the* 

conditions  sclelj  i  with  Christ's  own  life  we  have  nothing  tode 
whatever;  n«»r  shoald  ere  arrive  at  any  'real  explanation'  ef 
tin  religion  of  which  He  Was  '  the  proximate  initiator*'  even  t* 
— wc  are  again  quoting  Mr  Spencer's  eleganl  wwds — wc  w*ff 
Cbollsb  enough  to  *rcad  oursclvo.  blind  '  01  i  th  u'ospels.  W1 
j  or  distorting   Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine 

•re 
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only  ftpphiiifr  It  »'-  *be  mo»t  obvious  and  legitimate  way: 
anil  jl  it  itrskra  ;mv  one  n ho  sees  it  thus  upplird  as  being  too 
tally  or  monstrous  for  tiny  sane  man  to  bold,  we  l«-g  leave  tO 
tav,  and  wr  shall  illustrate  -»ur  ns&erti-*n  prescntlv      that   of   nil 

sou*  doctrines  at  prevent  current,  thia  i*  nol  onl  j  the  dim 

which  is  mo\:  popular,  bat  the  one  nbiefa   i»    having 

the    most  irarncdi ;it«-    influence  on   pncUeml   life.      Meanwhile. 

howi  •  ptieiu>mr»i«  itiii   Iivk  Strang  when  w*  rell'-<-( 

od    a  m!c  to  which  there  ti.u   I»aii1I>    be  a    m    aEOMMioRg  thai 

:il  error  lias  hid  some  element  of  truth  in  it:  and 

it  is  craim  ntlj  bl«  to  thia  doctrine  >>\  Mr.  Spencer's.     It 

is  uerfer-.U  true  trial  to  understand  any  great  ercnt  or  movni 

Wt>  muit  rtodj  m  Itiona'  tl»nt  have  preceded 

it;     we    inusi    do  tin     'in-     ii    «e    would    umli  nlnod    UJ    great 

nan's  Jife  ;  no  biography  il  <  J  anj  piivate  interpretation.    This 

i»  a  trulli  on  nhich   it  is   hum:  ne>  cssary  I*'  insist ;   it  is  a  truth 

h    till    of  Ifttr  uat    ni'\ri    iIcmtK    realised    and  Mi*.  >peneer 

sod  his  school  deserve  .ill  thanks  foi  pro*  loaning  it.     It  applies 

s»  the  fii«mry  of  Cajiatianitt,  *•  rnutli  II  '"  tha  bistOTJ   "I    :ui>- 

Uiing;  else;  am)  no  Christian,  bowevei    iii, ii  bis  faith,  need 

Irsitate  to  admit  that   it  applies   to  t n    jii  Ulhood,  as  apart  from 

Gi       ■     il.'lt    mit.      Ho,  humanly  speak  in(*.  was  inllu.  nrr.i 

■j  the  ftfgrcgeli    of  conditions  irbich  preceded  him.  and  the 
aggregate  ol  conditions  natural  I  v  influei         I     ustiniity  ; 

s«l  .\,  :  ;!,   |M-rii  LbM  far, 

ora  all  their  wisdom  into  foolishness  by  ignoring  this—that   of 

^•RRTCicate  of  conditions  that   went  to   produce  Christianity, 

P>ri*:    himself    w  »•*    one,    and     wa»     ii-i ■i.m|i;ii.ilil\     the 

>nt 

J'ii  iii>  one  holding   Mi.  Spencer'a  optnioua,  it  is  of  course 

to  any  that,  if  Cnri  r*  !>*>wn  born,  some  other  man 

'^aW  have  y  *  similar  mission]   just  as  wo  may  say 

'tat,  if  Northampton  could  not   hove  been  repreaaoiad   bj  Mr. 

*sdlauj;li,  ii   would   have  secured  *  candidate  a    wv  similar 

rtnri       But  to  saj  this — even  did  we  admit  it  as  plausible — is 

M*plv  to  bejf  the  question.      It  is  not  to  dem  the  gVSOl  man's 

i.iid    bil    pl»<  B   M   ■'   '"  UC«I   and    a 

»nJdcr  oi'  In  ■   merely  to  m  il   that  gteal  man 

it,  «r  should,  tor  the  production  of  tin.- same  train 

-  trtats,   requir.  l'^'^c   man   as    nearly    like    him    as 

C  ivme,  however,  that  even  Mr.  Herbert  SpO&Oul 

Lues  tint  actual  or  potential  great  men  are  pro 
'o  e»  Xr  as  the  two  l  iron  ioj      u  i  ordingly,  anpposing 

rteen  great  man   to   have    not    existed,    any    concerrabla 
lor  birn  would  in  many  win*  have  differed  from  him  ; 
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jiiiU  in  so  far  aa  he  differed,  would  have  bad  a  different  effect 
upon  history. 

Nothing  could  bring  all  ibis  so  Cap  lift}  'ionic  to  our   minds 
M   'be    human    life   and   the   human  character  oi   ( 'hrisl.       It 
is     the    individual    lite    of    thnt    great    man,    and     its    ti 
dlfinBOB  front  the  UyM of  all    Otlttrgnftl    SMI     t lint  have  been 
the  main  cause  ot   what,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  unV< 
amongst  the  must  important  of  all  historical  movements.      1  ' 
Mr.   Spencer  never   hoard   of  the  force  of   personal  example? 
And   it  he   not  aware  that  I'hrist   has  influenced  men   b\ 
MffMBil   example,  even    more   perhajM   r 

AikI  il  In-  is  mn  of  dot-  and  wc  can  hardly  think  him 
ignorant  of  it—  how  can  hi-  pretend  thai  M  nnmple  of  fucb  a 
kind   should   be   studied   not   in  itself,  but  in  the  'aggregate  of 

Conditions*  that  priTirili.l    it?       <>i     how    r.iu   lie  i  iii-rmr    ti 

can  be  merged  id  such  an  aggregate,  or  in  any  wa\  confused 
with  it?  The  early  (.'htnli.iiis,  wli.-n  they  grew  tu  be  a  COO* 
ikierabU  community  and  had  developed  amongst  tl  om selves  a 
certain  average  type,  with  reference  to  that  type  might  be  so 
treati  nlj  them  and  explain  tLem  thro 

conditions.  Hut  that  is  simplv  bacanao  tboi  new  average  men, 
and  hrciu-i  they  were  nut  great  men.  The  great  man  is 
DtUBaL  It  is  a  mere  identical  proposition  to  say  so.  It 
should  l>e — though  it  is  not  -Almost  cquully  superfluous  to  aay( 
that  the  historian  and  (be  sociologist  must  study  him  in  afl 
exceptional  way.  Hum  hate  been  many  marh  is,  there  has 
(wrn  only  one  Christ.  Wm  may  tre.it  the  former  as  a  class: 
we  must  treat  the  latter  as  an  individual.  'Do  not,1  says 
Ml  Lillv,  'hi  oi  almt  our  ■jyu  in  i  plain  Fad  <<f  biatof)  . 
The  victory  of  Christianity  was  the  personal  vut.ir>  oi  i: 
Pounder,1 

rFi  Btad  not  enter  into  the  particular  argument*  by  wh 
he    supports    this    view.       We    will    content    ours*- 
atying,  that    li«    rii*eii««i-«    the  whole  of  his   sacred   subjeer 
calm  and   liberal   spirit   which   will    1m-   &  welcome  surprise  fc» 
many, as  illustrating  the  latitude  both  of  thought  and  meth 
reasoning  allowed  U\  the  rubra  of  the  strictest  Roman  Catholic 

U  e  will  now  pHM  on  in  Mi   Lilly's  other  great 
and  •  moceed  to  any  further  comment,  wo  will  indi- 

cate biieil>  the  influence  which  be  attributes  to  each. 

His  next  great  man.  as  we  haw  aire  i.  Augustine ; 

and    his  selection   is   justified   on    t  ground*     Sfc. 

Augustine,  he  uritet,  'sums  up  in  himself  the  results  of  four 
centuries  of  moral  and  spiritual  transition,  and  he  cast  Christian 
tiuiughl    [BtO  the  farm   in  which  it  was  to   rule   the  we 
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n :  11  1   was  as  some  vast  lake,  into   which 
ny   stream*   of  primitive  Christian  ipQCOlttioOj 

tl  and  iti-  .    kod  whence  jtmed    I  u:   umi   .:--t' 

irer*  of  inr-.iii  .  ,1    philotophj     IJ  I     <•  igmadc  afld   ths)    mystical, 
hich  were  to  make  glad  tlir  LltV  ol  ( i..<|  '     \|r.  Lilly  jminU  OVl 
r,  ||»e  these  two  philosophies  nre   both  nf  them  exhibited 
y  St.  Augustine   in   !«<•  omiK-ctiODf — tho  one  subjective  and 

li.ii,  U)C  ullitT   rxli  iujI   ;    tilt-    cur   irl.ilini.'    U>    !  lir  (   li  n'sl  r.iri, 

the  o: :•<■!      i  I  hrlsCeodon  ;   find  that  he  <leali  with  each  of  them 
a  a  wp*r  iso — with  tho  firal  io  lili'f nnfiMtnni.*  Willi  llm 

second  in  his  *  City  of  God/    In  the  •  Confessions,"  ihe  Iit<-  utd  il.<- 

aspiration  of  the  Christian  sou!  are,  Mr.  Lilly  maintains,  for  the 

first  time  at!  on  a  philooophir  \m*U,  ond  brought   into  re*-: 

rtlation   with   the  thought    of  the   world  at  large.      BafOTt  St. 

Aagu«tini'  men  bad  learned  tc  deny  themselves  ;  St.  Augustine 

supplied   them   with   a   phiUxopIn    ■■["  self-denial.      1 1  would  be 

lOlCrcatlOS  t-j  dwell    ujion   this  side   of  the?  tubjtCl    loDgM  ;    hur 

.:  U  more   Lstlportaol      H    0  '   DOTpOM   CO  consider  the 

<lr    '   ill.'  I  Ktl    lift  ,'  and   Si  Augustim/s 

character  as  n  •great  man  '   will   appear  more   plainly   in   tbtj 

of  Cod*  than   in   the?  •Confessions.'     That   treiitise.  says 

Vr.  Lilly,  'is  the   fir*t   systematic  attempt  to  exhibit   In   their 

clot*  relations  and   interdependence,    philosophy,   uistoi  v.    uri 

■otology  i*  and   he  proceeds  to  giro   ua  a   brief  epitome  of  its 

*tgumentT  of  which   the  following  is  the  moit  Interesting  and 

pettioeat  part ; — 

'  |  Augustine  declare*  that]  two  common  wealth*  Bz£tt  umoug  men. 

Earth   lnult  by  thii  lore  of  aelf,  carried  t<»  the  degrco 

M  ■    heavenly  City  roared  by  the  love  of  i  •  ■<  i 

airxd  lo  the  legreo  of  00  I  nolf.  .  .  .  Hi:  k<>  h  »u  to  point 

••—it  in  tin-  Cm  Lima  iiuii  ■.■HI:  Um  thought     bo*  the 

hood  Empirv  ry  bringing  nation!  into  onn  polity,  and  Ktihjneting 

■saa  to  the  same  juris prudence—  which  ho  elsewhere  rccogxiizon  as  a 

IWa*  cr«i>  pared  the   way  for  the  spread  of  tho  Christian 

**ih.    Then  he  < I ■■> *  1 1  -i  M  lirorso  ©nun  of  the  two  commou- 

:.  the  doctrine  nf  the  finik  -.«.pln-.i  that  man 

■  ttw  u»ea*nn.  of  ail  things,  making  life  its  own  object,  and  tho  soon 

u4tcm;*'iral  iho  hound  oi  human  aapiratiom  ,  tho  <  tlui  mi  aoarin|  »1 1 

(•iaas  by  tho  id<ul  of  Christ,  and  reaching  forward  to  an  inheritance 

tcotniptih  -I,    nud    referred    in    heaven.      Ueuce    the    two 

Qduaoaa«ti!  ml   hMa   hy  ridfl 

Ilarth  at  doomed  to  parish.     1  1  haa  Itfl 

IstsiaUooH  r  bill*."  ...   In  it  alone  is  true  liberty. 

.  •  Tin:  ancient  jariai,   Mi    LUlj  -  •  .ii. nues,  l  luul  declared,  liho  tho 

*»deni  demagngue,  that  all   i?«  Cm*or*a.     Hi.   Aagutil  to*  a 

•^liCaal  society  baaed   npOB  I   bighor  Law  Ihnn  »von  the  jurispm- 
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denoeof  IuijM.riul  Bonw,  and  bearing  ull  _-i    100  to  a  greater 
Omii  uV  '  It  mi  Id, 

ied  iin.Kt  pntiuitlj  U>  iiiflu'-inv  llir  htructVN  of  Society.      It  (•« 
riKii  to  what  wo*  r-ftil.nl  niritUiiidom.* 

I  in  n  St  Anguttinifa  bj  a  transition  which  will  now  seem 
perfectly  natural,  Mr.  Lilly  passes  on  to  Ilihlrbrmd ;  he  passes 
: r i *it i  tin  i  nii.i  laid  the  philosophical  foundations  of 

Christendom,  to  ihc  great  man  irboi  bj   bii  pei  Duel  ruiter, 

gave  a  new  direction  to  it*  development.  There  it  no  part  nl 
Mr  Lilly's  book  in  which  tin-  power  of  u  great  person* 
brought  out  with  more  nrt  and  with  mivrc  clearness  than  here— 
where  it  is  shown  to  us  not  as  a  mere  symbol  ol  the  nggrcgateof 
the  conditions  i>i  ili«  uim-,  l>ui  us  one  of  thcM-  coaaiuoni  with  an 
in dependent  power  of  its  own,  acting  on  and  counteracting  the 
others.  There  is  a  popular  impression  with  regard  to  the  ftj 
that   it   reached    Its   lowest    hkm.i1*   degi.nd  row 

pletelv  seemed   to    reduce    it*  Spiritual    claims  to  an  abmtrdit) 
hi   the  palmiest   day*  ol   the   Renaissance;    but  Mr.   Lilly,  in 
•nttring  on  this  now  Chapter  of  I  lietory,  raises  the  veil  from  in 
obscure  anil  neglected  period,  and  shows  us  that  such  was  far 
froin  being  the  case.     lie  begins  with  <l<-«cribing  in  a  deaf  snd 
;;Mt  mj  ban  the  feudal  ijretem  graduallj  shaped  ludfcat 
nt  ill"  deoomposillg  society  of  the  shattered  Roman  Empire 
how  new  conceptions  <»i  practicaJ  fluty  were  forced  apoo  dhbbj 
tin-  UMSSUin  of  U«  drcnmstanceJ.      We  are   far   from  agTeein] 
with  Mr.  Lilly  in  many  •>!    his  views  as  to  feudalism  (   but  as  t' 
imu'li  nl"  wli:it  hv  vi^  ilu'ir  1*  mi  tiHMti  foi  differing  fron  bti 
In  a  certain  sense  feudalism  was,  as  he  tells  us,  a  going 
from  contract  DD  status  as  the  foundation  of  CSTjl  relations. 
a  curtain   MQM   it  nrai  a   negation  <>f  what,  as  Bocsaal  sajs, 
ancients  meant  by  liberty — vis.  *  a  state  where  the  law  was  mor« 
powerful    riinn    iiii-ii";    mil    i;;u!it    \\*   mtiiUt  aippr-l    Ml     l.i  U    '• 
saying  mav  pass — that  *  it  realised   little  else   than   matter  ad*' 
force.       Owrlling  on   these   facts,  Mr.  Lilh  goes  on    li 
us — and  bare  wo  ar<  11  iccotd  with  erer  wot 

— how  secular  feudalism,  S4    [l    grew,  more  developed    and  eats- 
blisbed,  came  Inevitably  more  and  more  int  t  with  tlir 

Christian  Church  as  organised  under  the  ustoi   Empire. 

The    following   are    the    main    facts   of    the    eaie    to    which 
he  direets  aUaQOOXs.      In    the   lust  half  centun    after  the   I 
of    Charlemagne,    the    latent    power  of   the  hr^an  V 

grow,  and  its  character  to  be:  more  clearly  and  more-  gti 
apprehended,    a    result    largely    due    to    the    conduct    of   I\)f 
Nicholas  1.    Hut  at  the  deal  i  of  that  Pontiff  this  movement  ■*• 
sudden U    checked;   the  ecclesiastical  organism    was  appi 
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threatened  with  dissolution;   or  at  leas*,  the  world  bade  lair  Is 
ntxoili  and   to  uilijngatr*  the  f!hiirrh,      \nr  was  tbil  du.6  -<»'•*! v 
to  hostile  pressure  I'rom  without.     1  ho  Church  received  inn 
own   system    the    solvent    which    iliroulrned    U*  destroy  her,  and 
was  sssimil.i:  MtjtOtioBf  ftftd   hi«r   morals   to  those   of 

the  barbarous  feudalism   around  bar.      The  clergj  of  all  grade) 
were  betaking  tl>*"ir  rowi  ol  oalibacj;  there  *n«  everywhere 
in  tiring*;  Mid  there  vecmcil  .1  ^<>*«\  prmiH-i  i 

edaJt&ori  benefices,  like  feudal,  would  shortly  become 
!>oth  beriUiblr  owl  alienable,  and  In-  In  Id,  liki*  tbi-m,  on  ;• 
wholly  ■ecolar  tennre.     In  (act  tin*  whole  constitution  of  the 

oh  w.is   UiiMnirip  feudalized    und   secularized;   and   all   iU 
1  11    1  :» \\\i\\  \v\  ating  the  indi- 

vidual was  apparently  fast   leaving   it.      Visible   as  this  was   in 
the  condition  of  the  Chun  h   gviii  1  ■■•lly,  it  was  even  mere  visible 
in  the  lives  and   characters   of  the    popes.      'They   lived,*   we 
«re  told,  *for  the  most  pnrt  like  monsters  or  wild  beasts,  rather 
Ann  bishop*. '     Stephen  VII.  indulged   his  savage  temper    fan 
Bg  the   bod)  ol   In*   predecessor  dragged  publicly   through 
streets.     John  XII.   was   known    to  the  norld   at  larjfe  as 
bariag  committed  murder,  sacrilege,  and  evory  form  of  )*•• 
Pairing  his  impiety  in  t:.«-  lace  of  his  debauched  companions,  of 
info]  1  posing  as  a  1  the  I>evil,     InlmXlX., 

Hen  be  was  r..  I      ■  :    1  priest,  bought  the  Papnc>  On  the  death 
tf  Benedict  \  III. :  and  then  offered  to  sell,  if  be  only  could  get 
title   ol    UniWMl    Duhop    t<>    the    PatrinrH 
»l  !<       l.ven  the  beat   Pope  of  this  degraded  prrioil, 
Gt»jp.  turned  the  office  bjf  tlie  same  means — b«    m 

Dfl    bl     bought   it  ol"  a  Pope  who   iuul    lieeil  ordained  *l 
*#■  of  twelve,  and  who   agreed    to    sell    it    became  he  wishes!  to 
"•fry   his    cousin.      It    was   Gregory  VI.    wli  »      .  uc   Dally 

patrcm  of  Mil  lebrnnd  ;   and  such  was  the  state  of  Christendom 
•ken  llildebrand  first  looked  out  on  it. 

And  nho  was  Hildebraod?  It  is  a  very  ptftlneiit  qnDat£ot\; 
■stl  Mr.  Lillr  knows  this  when  he  urges  his  readers  to  con- 
sider it  llildebrand  was  the  mean-looking  sou  of  a  poor 
TWari  oajrJMQttl  ;  and  hit  sole  worldly  advantage*  began  and 
•tided  nith  MinVicnt  interest  to  pursue  his  education  in  a 
Oonister-.  step    in     his   career    toward*     pomi    end 

isiocnoe  we*  due  wholly  to  hit  own  personal  qualities  his 
*irtrjs>,  his  earnestness,  his  vigour,  his  farce  of  character.  And 
"f  theee  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  fi •■m  the 
tbei  had  to  contend,  not  only  against  every  poaaihle 
'»«:ward  obstacle,  but  also  against  obstacles  presented  by  other 
qualities  of  bis  own.     Some  strong  men,  of  even  the  burnt 

origin. 
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origin,  have   been   gifted  with   imposing  manners  and  a    com- 
uinndiux    pTMSDCCi   which    111   .11  itiiM  ;,ii  ii     *gei    Ii.h*    I*-ei*    0 
calculable  help  to  them:   but  with    IM-icbrand  the  wjr  ra 
VU  the  ruse.      He  was  of  stjuat   figure,  of  COW  inplcxion, 

hUtt-un-icli  was  too  big  for  hit  body,  And  hi*  legs  ton  short.     Ho 
wo*   outwardly   the   very    incarnation    of    vulgarity,      And 

1  was  the  n  »>f  tiii*  mtrtordifUR]  *i  in  that 

turbulent  age,  that  age  of  pride  anil   violence,  he  wiu  sougfcl 
out    And    1i1n.n1,   as    it    seemed    in   spite   of  himself,   for    pi*: 
after  post   of   hwiftttlng    powei     >o<l    i:illn.  :m-o,   till    be 
buttsm  (hi   luuimut  figure  in  Christcnd  il  <     pri 

of  western  DOUBttitM  ©Oiwriug  belfrBslted    il  bit  doorstep. 

Mr.    Lilly    Urigntt   IB  d«MIlbiD(  tin*  ffrcnt  GiegOIJi    !"    hare 
prefaced    his   (Inscription    with   that   ol   the    Pontiff*   who    pre- 
ceded him  ;    for  his  own  greatness*  u  COntn 
ditioiii  i*  bvbo  mow  snidest  tftei  hi*  secession  ■.■•  the  I' 
than  before.      Instend    of  the    Papacy  having  given    power  to 
him,  Ik*  on  the  contrary  Rave    hack   it*  pOTOI    to  the  Papacy; 
and  he  not  onlv  restored  to  it  what   it   had  loft,  hut  lie  restored 
this    fourfold,       lie    hod    hardly    been     Pope    for    a   year     1> 
tfcfOtUjhout    Fiimpe,    in    ever*}     -iiy.    in    w#r)    rillagft,    the  Iron 
influence   of  that   single   will    was  felt.      Hi*  first    struggles* 
Pope  w:w   not   iguiul  Kings  m    Emperors,  bat  ■gainst  forces 
which  were  greater,  because  not  so  com  against  the 

rrh 'tr.torv    ministers   of    the    Church     itself.      He 

every  cleric    who  had  bought   bli  preferment,   ibonU   at  once 
crate  his  miiustretiooi ;   thai  no  on<   should  retain 
he  h*d  purchased,  and  that  no  one  lor  the  future  should  sell  nay 
uastical  right*;    and   thai   .ill    priest*,  who  *  Itr  ot~ 

incontinence,   should    he  forbidilrn   to  rvcniv-  tin  -i    fundi 
Considering  the  state  in  which  the  I.  horch  then  was,  it  ISCS 
ate  how,  bv   tins    C0UIV9  "I   action,  lb*  Pope  WSJ   musing   a   nest 
of  angry  hornets:    and   all   over  Europe  savage  resistance  vs* 
<  111  rrd    to   those  who  attempted   to   enforce    lull    new*  discipline. 
Former  Popes  had  attacked   the  irruption  ap*» 

tin  \   had  dODfl   so    in   times  when    it  was  less  nuiipnnt,  the/  bail 

ini-i  wirii  bat  -.m. ill  gacoeifi     But  Gregory   add  cree 

above  'unit ,  mied,  one  which  •iiili--.li.' I    1  principle  then  enti 
new,  and  nailed    to   his  aid  n  ubiquitous  and  unsuspected  ally- 

tppeeJed  not  only  to  bishop*  and  officials  to  en 
orders i  but  be  appealed  to  the  people  also.    1  Ic  wid»*»l  «  fourth 
decree  lo  the  effect  lb*'.  U  ret  were  to  be  seen 

ding  the  above  Apostolical  ordinances,  bis  COtlgfCSJ 
should  refuse  to  receive  hi*  ministrations.     The  result  answered 
Gregory'*  expectations;  and   the  constitution  ol    the   Lhurci, 

•vhico 
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which  had  letmcd  to  be  hopelessly  urulerminod,  experienced  a 
salutary,  .although  a  rode  and  violent  restoration.  As  Mi.  Lilly 
point  •'<!  bj  *U  competent  judges  that  the 

t   the   clergy  was  essential  to  medieval  Catholicism; 
and  *  that  this  necc  meal  was  not  dWrojtxJ  wu,  hnnonly 

speaking,  tin-  work  •>!  *  V  II,'    And  the  same  thing  may 

be  tnitl  nf  tin*  ( '1- » (rli  •  lodepeodcaco  of  1 1 ■  ■  -  SttM,  ind  indeed 
of  its  entire  poution  and  ltilluencc  as  we  know  it  in  hutory. 
Gregory's  work    BM  I M N  n    for  good    OX  CTil :    all    hi:   are 

rned  to  note  now  is,  that  it  was  a  great  work,  and  that  it 
directly  originated  in  the  personality  Of  one  gTent  man. 

I         .    v  iBtlOffOBI    CO  ibi  practical  work  Of  OngOff]    »ns   the 
intellectual   work   oj    St     thorn**  Aquinas,      What    the    pool 
Pope  dill   for  the  constitution   of  the  Church,  thfl   great  School- 
man did  for  its   pfa  Mi     Lilly  recognizes  this  clearly 
itxwgli ;    but   we  could    wisli   that   he   had    MVOted    BOTI    I 
space   than   he   has   done    to    fto   interesting   and   suggestive   a 
subject.       U'c    would    irlllingl)    b«Tt    IpOrod    bil  disquisition  on 
nwdirval    hymns    and    their   writers,   for   a    full    and    dutinet 
account  of  the  Angelic   DoOtOI  and  liis  system      of  the  state    in 
i    he  found   theology,  and    the  stare  in  which    h<*  left   it. 
Instead,  however,  oj  fifing  bis  readers  this,  Mr.   Lilly  con: 
hi  nisei  I  with  continual  patting   idlubious  to  the   man  nho  'sur* 
T*Ted  the  whole   Sold  "I   humnn  thought,'  who  •mapped  | 
ntfa   subtlety   and    precision,1    which   till    his    time    hud 

riy  unknown,  and  who,  we  may  add,  little  as  modern  philn- 

*)pb)  k&0Wi  abont  him,  ii  indirectly  a  living  influence  lo-da\. 

rhooiat  thus,  Mr    I. ill;,   has  mivsed  an  opportunity. 

*'p  ought  bow  ■'.  > -r  M  'i  to  b*  too  hold  upon  him  ;  l»r  he  does 
touch  to  atone  for  hi*  (null  in  his  next  [moral  study,  which 
exhibits  the  relation  between  'the   gTOtl    DOB1    oid   his  •  c 
Gobi'  in  a  reri  sinking  and  a  rery  original  li 

The  great  mnn  is  In  this  case  M  U  bad  Anftl  lo,  -a  ho  is  claimed 

V}  s  modern  school  a*  the  prophel   and  tin'  hero  of  the  Kennis- 

n  mi-    rod  it  it  in  oonm  t  thin  with  the  RgrmifBLsi  thai  Mr.  Lilly 

i  him.     Ol  the  movement  commonly  known  under  that 

tntbigaoirs  name,  Mr.  Lilt)  baa  much  to  say  thai   is  well  worth 

fading.     In  especial  be  exposes  the  cant  of  writers  like  Mr.  Sy- 

ida,  who  has  described  it  in  the  jargon,  nt  once  pedantic  and 

tfltoiinate  t!  at  i«  affected  bj  (hem,  as  'a  now  birth  unto  liberty.' 

Ir.  S/monds*  fine  qualities,  indeed,  .Mr.  Lilly  does  full  justice 

LarshSp,  his  research,  hit  eloquence,  and  1   •  I  M  i 

siKrptil.ilitv  to  beauty;  hut  amongst  much  that  is  true  in  hm  , 
le  discover*  also  what  is  false,  and  e  a  poses  it  with  a  calm 
saalvsis  more  telling  than  any  satire.      He  asks  what    fiArr/y 
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-,   in   uttiltl  on  some  definite  answer;  ami  he  show  thai 
calms   it    means    moral   mid    intellectual    licentiousness,    tlic 
Renaissance  was  a  birth   not  to  liberty   but  to  wn  itude.       By 
common  ooneenl  ita  « olninetiDg-poiot  i*  supposed  i"  b  i 
reached  in  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  Mr.  Lilly  drily  asks 
what    mot    "l     liberty    vu    |»rrv.tlriii    in   Europe    ihcn.      lie 
quote*  Mr.  Symonrts  himself  nn  sating  thnt   so  far  as  liberty  bal 
anything  to  do  with  politics,  it  had  perished   in  Italy,  where  it 
had   EMM   bol   lately   flourishing.       lie  poind 
<il   tin-   Tudors  in   Kngland,  and   of  Charles   \  .  ID  Spain  ;  and 
with  regard  to  Qermsny  he  dim  the  wonli  of  Rauke,  that  'an 
on  i  renal  reign  <»f  force'  w«s  the  *pi*i;ii   .■ .  1 1 <   «>i  the 

period)      Turning  thru  from   politic!  to  art  and  litcratm 
enquire*  when  and   ■  iai   mi  the  new-born  Liberty  in  these. 
One  kind  >>f  liberty  be  is  indeed  able  r-.  point  to,  and  tbari  is  the 
liberty  which  showed   itself   in   the   shape  ol 
the    nanehannnil    was   at   once    free    and   original  ;    for   whilst 
aping  the  Roman   imh*:*.  in  their  motl  ■bamclcH  paaaftgea,  it  not 
only  contrived  to  outdo  them  in  their  own  coarseness,  but  added 
tn  this  a  Kind  of  conscious  pollution  of  which  the  ancient  nnrl<J 
had  no  knowledge   whatever.     Except   for  this,  where  was  tlie 
new  liberty?     Mr.  Lilly  oska  us  to  compare  Tasso  and  A 
with  Den  to ;  the  neo-ciaesicel  architwttin*  with  the  modli 
and  with  regard  to  these  last   he  cites   Mr.  Kuskin  as  n  witness 
He  then  proceede  to   the   rrst   of  tin-   fine   arte;    and   sums  \if 
his    survey   by  declaring    that,    with    '.i 

ibe   '  rule  ol    the    Renaissance   is    not    freedom    hut    servitude 
— in   Uteretare   and    art,   the  servitude  of   the   pedant   to 
quity  ,   in  motmla,  the  servitude  of  the  spirit  to  the  flesh  ;  and 
in  social  and   political   life,   the   servitude   of  the  slave  to  the 
dotpott 

And  of  this  age,  exclaim*  Mr.  Lilly,  it  is  said   that    Mi 
Augel»  was  the   prophet  1     Had  he   been  so,  he  might   indr#ii 
have  furnished  an  example  of  ho«  special  a  phenomenon,  .• 
man   is,  even  when  we  have  discounted  from  his  gTcatacss  all 
that  his  age  has  done  for  him ;  but  Michael  Angela's  grcalurat* 
when    understood    rightly,   is,  Mr,   Lilly   maintains,    far    raocr 
marked  and  independent  thnn  it  would  seem  to  be  according  U> 
Mr  Symonds.     ror  were  Mr.  Symondi  right,  Mi<  I  :n  I  Ai;.- 
unique  as  his   strength  was,  would    hut  n  using   i 

assist  and  develop  u  movement  which  was  in  progress  around 
him  owing  to  the  efforts  of  others.  Mr.  Li  I  Is,  however,  cee- 
teuds  that  this  hero  UBOQget  aitUts  was  »o  far  from  being* 
men  fellow-worker  with  his  contemporaries,  that  be  was 
practically  protesting  and  working  against   thcin  ;  and   that  if 
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bo  was  the  prophet  of  the   Rtnwiaw&tm  *t   nil,  he  »&i  only  $o 
in  the  RDK  in  which  Jonah  was  the  prophet  of  Nineveh. 

This  statement  00  doubt  Hounds  like  a  paradox,  but  Mr.  Lilly 
0oc»  not  make  it  without  giving  detailed  reason*  To  begin 
.  in  nil  age  when  the  one  road  to  excellence  was  thought  to 
J  literature,  Michael  Aftgelo  in  ay  be 
fairly  said  to  have  been  illiterate.  He  had,  like  Bfcakfpeans, 
little  Latin,  and  less  Greek.  All  that  he  knew  of  eni 
though*  tin:  poetri  lie  learnt  at  secondhand during  bii  raefdi 
with  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  not  fron  personal  study,  hut  Irom  the 

COttVtrutI >f  those  around  him  ;  and  what  he  thus  learnt  does 

■ot  seem    to   have   been    much.      Over    his   contemporaries  and 

especially  his  companions,  'the  deities  of  the  ancient   Pantheon 

wer*»,'  n»  Mr.  Lilly  pnti  ll.  'mine  mom  iieeillinj  theh    tsiplrej' 

sat  not  so  over  him.      Whilst  be  did  not  parade  his  lonelincaa 

hy  any  outward  protest,  his  genius  marked   it  fot  hitn  In  all  liis 

fti<rkt  and  syrnpithiet ;  and  IB  htld   BetiohOJ, 

even  Silcnus  and  Priapus,  supcracucd  the  saints  in   the  mouths 

ind  the   minds   of  men;   when     n>:ith<  11    pliilCMOphefl  were,  in 

the  vrn    pulpit,  appealed   t<»   more  often   than   the   clobfffw 

prophet*   or   the   eringelUts,  and   when   God    the    lather    was 

.    '  iind  of   \li<  li.> 

hiss literatu re  touched  it, took  its  tonMnun  too  solemn  religion 
of  Dsiite  ;  and  the  teacher  ot  Inter  jeatl  that  moved  him  most 
**«  Savonarola,  Auti  draa  whllft  thoae  who  in  Ban)  waji 
erold  best  understand  bis  genius,  and  who  accorded  him  fitting 
(unities  for  showing'  it — and  three  were  mostly  the  prelates 
*nl  '!  ■    ■  i  i   the  (  i   irrh — whilst  thcie  men,  turning  from 

hgion  of  which  thej  wore  the  guardians.  w\  te   lorming  a 
.  of   physical   and    intellectual   con- 
Ipiscence,   were  thinking  more  of    their   villas   than  of  their 
,  mote  of  their  churches   than   the   riles   jKM'formed   in 
whilst    now  their  desires  wore  cento  red    on  •  brown  Gl 
mscript*.  and  '  now  on  mistresses  with  great  smooth  moibley 
troubled  themselves  in   the  moment  ol 
death    more    with    the    l.atinity    of   thcii    epitaphs    than    with 
or    Hell   or    Purgatorr,    Mid  Lei     Ingelo    lived,   ns 
Mr.  Lilly  says  '  *  IWp  that  wan  austere,  laborious  nnd  solitary-1 
'Ilf  fond,'  our  author  continues,  '  from   necessity 

nAer  thon  fot  d«  light      *  tfl  times  he  was  satisfied  «  itli      j  >• 

n  *],  which  he  would  eat  while  he  went  on  working.     He 

■Up*  little,  and  would   frequently  lie  down  with  his  clothes  OB, 

•nj  risr   .o   the   night  after  a  few  hours'  repOwS   to  go  on  V 

iboor.1     He  lived,  in  facs  the  Christian  life — not  the  life 

Irnaimnnr,   but  the  life  which  the  Renaissance  was 

v.. i   165.— Ab.  $29.  l  lUiTtnj 
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striving  to  «pt  add*.  What  to  It  ami  >  dream,  tn  him  was 
most  real  of  realities \  nnil  if  wc  wish  to  see.  whit  hi*  rcli 
was  to  his  a#e,  wr  can  MU  it,  says  Mr.  Lilly,  rmlnKlied  in  '.hr 
in  moat  of  all  bis  wotk* — the  most  famous,  and  noailv  the 
Utc*t.  \Vr  irfor  to  hi*  *  Last  Judgment.'  It  is  due  1o  Mr.  Lilly 
that  ht  should  speak  upon  thit  point  for  hiinsoll.  especially  »« 
botUBSOpIn  »•  following  Lmptaafliva  passage  hi*  argument 
that  the  artist  was  no  creature  of  the  RVnni«»nro,  but  apart 
frum  it,  against  it,  and  iiti<  (in  --in  :•;;•  predicting  its  doom 

i'l  ■.  secret,'  ftaya  Mr.  I.illr  '  <>f  tin:  tKNI  trf  Um  l-«t  Jodj 

Sb  thai  do  bliaiUiw  of  doubt  rotted  to  bfa  mind  «*  tu  tl 
of  that  OQdkriaatloa]  standing  ground;  that  hn  inte.nwdy  believed  n 
what  ho  painted.  Tho  thinfp  which  he  act  down  abovo  the  altar 
the  Sir.tinc.  were  as  real  to  him  na  they  wore  to  J  tonto,  v  I 
of  whose  Inferno  and  Pnrgaiorio  he  haa  embodied.  His  frceoo 
hmpaladon  bio  rMble  ronn  of  Kh«  solemn  hymn,  mod  with  eeca 
awful  iinpr^BBivnnoK  by  tin  Catholic  <'1iui.1i  in  massMa  for  the  deal 
.  .  .  Hero  in  indeed  tho  IXet  Irte  of  which  tho  I'salmist  and  the  Sibrl 
testified  that  day  of  calamity  and  misery  with  ell  its  terror*;  tho 
trump  v{  tho  Archangel  eeudiiig  iU  dread  blast  through  the  stool* 
i  ii  n  k  .  .     tho  booai  opened,  and  the  works  enon  »;  the 

hidden  lliinfli  of  deitnaw  frmnghl  to  light    .  .  .  Tho  Saviour  of  ma 
in  loflt  in  tho   ."  sdej  nMfatfcUl     in  tho  Juttut  judex  n.1 

Mary  cease*  to  interoedc .   the  Martyr*  point  to  tho  token*  a- 
rtrumt'iitH   uf   tiiuir  plfflll.   Dm1    to  I  nliunwi  the  confusion    of  tlwlr 

it. hi. 1. 1. ,-  -  .iv)  ii  the  font  Ii  loaroelj  Nooore.    Fox  t  i 

tho  pitiUm'  ilrini.ci ,  i :.     anqnooehable  flame,  U:<    indifsolabl* 

chain.      It  in  the  ODtoOBM    I  t  tho  traditixi.  ories.     Trs* 

i   turna  away  from  the    'Mind  world"  whore   "evil  triuuii* 

OTO?  vtrttn?."  whore  *'  light  hi  n    pieuched,     ahore  "fitf 

jn  and  truth  dap  face;"  [thoM*  ure  . 

Mirim-1  An^.-Io'-  (>'\n   writing*]  mnl  BCte  down  iii  I  --qIcW 

production  OU  ■  i-  Q, 

From  Michael  Autelo  lo  Locke  tet  tan  •*■  eomcwh  >*  i  tolcat  lespj 
lutt  Locke's  Connection  with  Mich i»p!  Angelo  i*t  from  Mr.  I 

ft  not  Oftl)  dlntincl  hut  striking.  Justus  the  arti* 
reprr*ontrd  th.*  protnl  of  tho  ajjrfl  of  faith  a^nintt  the  I 
reason,  bo  did  Locke  represent  the  protest  of  the  ngc  of  rWs 
: ■.:  -in-  .."••■  <>!  m  b  l(*  Michael  Angelo  was — both  d* 
rollovLns  phrases  are  Mr.  Lilly's — if  Mioharl  An^clo  was  tbP 
Jonah  *fi  the  llcuu'matirc,  LcxJie  wus  its  St.  Tbomai  .'n|uin«*- 
He  ffathercd  togothor  it«  train*  of  philosophic  reasoning;  hB 
ico  them  to  order;  ho  drilled  them;  In-  mobilised  tbr»- 
He  united  the  wandering  bands  of  modern  thought  into  ■ 
riplined  standing  amy,  '  Eorii.  i  tfainkce  /  p*j  i  Mr.  Lilly.1 
many  or  all  of  the  opuiloDj  which  wen  mostdistinctireof  hi» 
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But  |  i*   tbc    first   to  formulate,  systematize,  and  popu- 

larize ih,  irhioh  we  find  in   ihe  '  Essay  concerning   tin* 

ilinnnn  Understanding.'  With  him  in  effect  the  senses  arc  nil 
in  all.  '  It  is  traeV  Mr.  Lilly  observe*,  'that  his  applitatian  of 
OVH  method  was  partial  an!  i  i  <rt.isti*nt ;'  and  it*  jrroat 
ialSriur    mi    the    Euro|K-an    miod    ITH    indirect    only.      Hut, 

il.  Tin'  percent  by  whom  it  was  directly 
brought  to  bear  upon   history,   so  n*   to   change  the   temper  of 

r    ftovemmeTiW   ami    socil  tiej     wire    the 

Frtiicti  pJI  r  of  the  eighteenth  centurr.     'BoVteyi  Mr. 

Lilly,  *  Locke  wns  tlirir  jjrrat  master,  ns  they  were  never  tired  of 
uung.  .  i  .  The  wide  difference  between  the tone  of Fteneh 

speculation  in  the  seventeenth  mid  in  ;litrenth  ceutiuy  b 

striking.      In    the   former  the   Cartesian  influence  is   pre- 
dominant,    and    philosophy     is    essentially     metaphysical    and 
Idealistic      In  the  second   it  is  essentially  naturnlistte  and  ina- 
.  and  to  Locke  this  change  is  mainly  due/     How  Mr. 
LUl)     tTBCC*     the    prartirnl    apji  nation    nf  MiU-t  ::«li<ni    tO   SUtli 
writers   as   Voltaire    anil    Kouiscau    vre   need    not    hem   describe. 
importance   of    tin*    parts  they  played   is   D30  Wall    known  ; 
it    ik  cumuli    to    liAte   pointed  out,  how  Mr.  Litis   n.iineet* 
them  with  the  other  great  makers  of  European  history.   We  frill 
onlt  pant*1  liv  the  way  to  do  OUTSeJveS  ODfl  pleasure,  and  thai  if  to 

«|Bote  the  Following  ad m treble  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Lilly  per» 
bate  la  Voltaire's  literary   style.      'There  is  no  French  like 
ins  it.  Ive  clearness  iti  perfect  polish,  its  exhi 

rnxe.     Costing  abc  nilitudes,  one  uiipht  rnmpare  it  to  a 

aright  Hashing  Damascus  blade  in  the   bends   of  I    OOUettttifl 

Bastrr  of  fence.     It  is  as  haul  and  sparkling  as  a  diamoix 

purest  ray:  or  is  •*  like  the  foaming  gra]M?  of  Eastern 
France,"  with  delicate  bubbles  dancing  airi I)  in  the  plan,  and 
nbdl  fames  ascending  to  the  brain,  and  str-nlini;  away  the 
Moment.1 

There  an-  now  left  us  of  Mr,  Lilly's  greal  n«  i..  two  Ottl/i    One 

M  these  is  Ifetlxac,  and  ti>  him  Mr.  Lilly  devotes  a  long  literary 

Qspter.      But  interesting  though  thai  chapter  is  as  a  piece  of 

tsgftl  hi  is  too  slight  with  the  author's 

Sain  the:  -   than  a  passing  alloeioa   here  ;  and 

use  out  account  of  hi*  typical  gTeftl    Biefl    with  "tin 

Vhase  career,  as  introduced   by  Mr.  Lillv,  is  for  many  reasons 

ing  and  suggestive.      VVe  mean  .John  Wesley. 

noticed  already  that  Mr.  Lilly  is  a  writer  who  will 

ssrpriae  many  by  showing  the  uutuiiH-i.trd  latitude  posaibh    to 

thinkers  within   the  pale  of   the  Roman  Church,  and  we  think 

teat  the  reader,  in  the  interests  ^i  intellectual  charity,  will  do 

t  2  well 
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well  to  remark  how  this  keen  Komnniat  critic,  when  cast 
BkbOVt  him  tO  find  in  modem  EllFOM  lOBM  sper-iiil  rvpo  of  the 
undying  vigour  of  l.hristianity,  fixes  deliberately  not  on  an 
(Jltnunoaiana    or   a   Tractarian,    but   on    the    moat    notorious 

!  -liiiiili-r  i>l     EpglJih    Di<ueut    ,-url    \.prir..-iiloiuniy.       1 1*  OS) 

himself  on  the  wblQCl  tlm*:— 

•  Amongst   the.  figure*,'  ho   says.  '  conspicuous   in  tho  history 
Englund  m  the  lout  century,  thar*  is  nunc  porhapc  more  worthy  of 
aaroful  study  than  that  of  John  Woatcy.     Make  *U  iledn 
pleM«  fur  his  uanowuow,  his  aalf-oonoi  >i,  hb  <  straTaganoe,  and  still 

U  i    riiftinn  that  no  flOfl  DO  nearly  approach^*  thn  fiilni*n  of  statu 
tho  great  beroo*  of  Christian  spiritualism  of  tho  Early  and  \\ 
Ages.  .  .  .  Nor  in  tho  riso  of  the  soct  which  has  adopted  bis  name 
"  Tho  People  called  Methodists,"  was  bis  way  of  designating 
followers — by  any  weans  the  niont  iiuporUul  of  thy  results  of  his 
and  labour*.      It  Ifl  001    tOO  IDBOfc  |o  au  .  9  Iw 

formed  and  influoncod,  Icont  nlivo  in  Ktigland  tho  idea  of  tho  enpar- 
natural  or  dor,  axnii  tho  anil  materialism  and  selfish  coldnoat  of 
tho  eighteenth  century.' 

Such   (hen  are  Mr.  Lilly's  frrcat  men,  by  whose  examples  he 
hns    sought    to    prove   the    fuNehivHl    Mn<l    folly    of   thinker*  !ikr 
Afr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  sheltering   themselves   behind  som' 
general   theory  of  evolution,  attempt  to  eliminate  the  kabi 
depths  of  personality  '  from  iOOflStl  the  cauaai  of  fcocial  ehsrnw 
and  development.      That  we  consider   Mr.  Lilly  snoceaafnJ 
To-  it  i.  hardly  aocoaaarj  for  dj  bo  *•>'■  •    uad, 
views  which    arc  altogether   theological,   his    main    0 
stated  by  blmaell  in  hit  Introduction,  was  simply  to  in*- 
tho   now   discredited   I  net,  i!m!   ^t<-:it    j.,  :  1   are  the  rati 

simpers  oJ  history.  Hut  in  formulating  this  proposition,  as  fW 
r«a<Iei  u  ill  BO  doobl  r  ••member,  Mr.  Lilly  also  commit  1 

to  another.  respecting  tho  mata  of  mankind,  on  »huai  tho* 
great  personalities  operated;  nnd  wo  took  occasion  when  *» 
wi-iv  quoting  Ua  iroraa  to  hint  that,  on  this  point  at  Icait,  r-n 
theory  required  mndifl ration .  Indeed  we  will  now  rn 
ourselves  to  put  this  more  plainly;  and  we  will  any  that  hii 
tlinii  l\     fnrniubiti-d    U\     himself,  W8J    in    the  higberf 

decree  crude  and   puerile.     •  CJreat   men,' he  <1  eel  arc*.   4*r. 
figures  which  alike  give?   historic   meaning    to    the   ciphers— 
*' numeri,  fiUMl  1  j"    m$  which  wemuatrogar 

vast  majority  of  mankind.1     Now  this  way  of  trr.it i 
maul.   :..i    1  .  cipher*  v  -  to   be  quit*  ns  nr.trxi* 

anything  in  the  modern  theories  whicL  Mr.  Lil  j  lout  m»  wD 
Combated.  Though  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are,  « 
fully  admit,  entirely  unproBuaaivc,  yet,  when  great  men  dsact 
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upon    llirui,    ihey    develop    uinlrr   Ibis  stimulus  a    multitude  of 
positive   qoalitV  -;    and   the   great   men's   influence    u   largely 
[turned  bj   those.     Indeed  the  difference  beta  preset 

mmn  and  the  rn*«  is  DM  01*  degree  rather  than  kind,  though  it  is 
not  fur  this  reason  one  whit  loss  real  or  less  LttpOd  Ull  The 
SVenga  soul  has  its  depths  and  its  masteries  us  well  as  thr 
hero  onlv  :ulli;riico»  tbos*  who  arc  not 
hero-  v  air  in  xnnir  sort  frrhler  n*j>Iii.n  nf  hi  time!  t". 

Few    men    CM    write  great  love- poems,  but    the  commonest    men 

ran  lose;  and  thr  lore-poemi  that  bare  been  rami  lo  Kbefa 
IImcc   hnve  been    those   which    have   embodied    the    most 

*   of  tbc   passion        So  too   with  regard   to  great 
rulers;   and    great   reformers.     They   can    only    rule    or    rewflfl 
beeau*-,    Ul    nverajre   human    nature,    there    are   realities   n 
irfrpfiiid  :in<i  ii.  i  ii  -pom  I  ta  qualities  in thrum- Ur*        In  addition 
ol  in. -ii  in  mtaasca  .1  •  itlv  subjr.  !  i,> 

a  rerietj    oi  oompli  itcd   laws,  different  from    thou    ftuectisg 
their  a  storm  in  tin    Has  ol  Hitcay  ii 

something  more  than  a  storm  in  a  tca*cup   Onega  i6c<]       Oik-  of 

i  the«e  lawt,  and  yet  one  <>t  the  most  important, 
we  may  oil   ili<-  I »"    ol  i  >meatum,  which,  (hough  no 

Jotthfl  thr  iiiilii.it  ,1  i;  subject  to  it,  is  far  morr  marked  and 
Bote  various  in  its  operation  OB    classes  and  communi'. !<•*.       Wo 

■i oral  iiv':  thai  property  md  masses  of 

men,  in  virtue  of  whi<  h  tfaey  continue  in  movement  alter  the  actual 

b  the  movement  «.»*  »tai  i  'i    baa  spent   itself:  a 

•rly  analogous  to  that  in  virtue  of  which,  unH   in   virtue  of 

i  alone,  an  arrow  flies  when   it   has  left  the   bow-string,  or 

lie  ImU  n!  :i  rtOe  after  ii  baa  been  expelled  from  Chi   barreL     It 

•ill  that  bo  seen  that  wben  the  grout  mnn  acts  upon  masses  of 

awo.  iction,  or    it    leul    a  l;sr>re  part  of  his  action, 

nrif  i  i 

rrsult  of  it,  as  exhibited  in  its  effect  on  thr  masses,  nprei 
net  hi  w..  m  i  ,  but  the  eharacteriatloj     equally 

OMiplicjtted  and  equally  deacwing  of  etudy— of  arenjge  hiunac 
nature  .sli o.  Tne  way  in  which  the  maesea  respond  to  the  great 
man's   stimulus   i*  as  much  a   problem  lor  the   philosopher   "I 

ins  iuclf. 
thifl  -Mr.  Lilly  in  bis  formula  take*  no   notiee.      There  is, 
aowrin.    in  <>l  ful    him.      The    pail    played    In    llic 

BattMs  in  historical  evolution  it  in  danger  at  tbe present  moment 
*ot  of  being;  foraxrtton,  but  exaggerated ;  and  he  may  very 
fussirilv  have  felt   that  a  counter-exaggeration  wax  trjeeeaieM 

;  on  the  other  side  ol   the  question.       This  BBCI&M 

veaay  is  obvious,  tmt  wr  do  not  think  it  stifliciem       rVe  hold 
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that  philosophical  writing  i*  rcry  different  from  rhetorical  * 

tin:  a  work  ol  this  kind  is  seriously  injured  WDM  "■ 

.i:ui   haoCOTtS*  rhumi   ia  given   of  tin-   pi  i   that  arc  ex- 

pounded   in    it.      In    Mr.    Lilly"*    case    this    is   specially    to    be 
regretted,  because   tlir    fact*  «if  which  he  takr^  n< 
are  farts  with  WDJCO  be  seems  to  he  fully  familiar.      In  thi- 
ol his  work  he  is  continually  alluding  to  them,  an<  "'<'&£ 

ti  bj  them.     He  \<  conatantlj  beljing  hi*  i  rnnlti 

according   to   which   the    majority     'i    mankind   nrc   lciph< 
and  interpreting  hiatorj  In  reference  to  their  positive  iju.i 

1  ]<•   TreaU    the-  Age,  with    it-,    innral    momentum,  I    :  <■  Mr   »■ 

the  prod  action   of  change  equal   to   And   co-ordinate   wi*.  i 
great   men   theoUeiVe*]  nnd   all   wp  n?^T*-t    i«   tfaj  uj   not 

given  Bom*  definite  furm,  and  tome  definite  place  in  his  srstcm 
to  n  mass  of  knowledge  which  ha  undoubtedly  posses-*-*.  That, 
in  alluding  to  the  history  of  Bofppfl  daring  the  eighteenth 
iiii.i  |    ha  epeeke  of  *  Soch  phi  auni    raocra]   mrco/ 

•  Putting  Iviglnnd  aside,'  he  says,  *  almost  the  whole  of  Earope 
present*,   notwitlistaudiiix  superficial    peculiarities  and    partial 
divergencies,  a  units   of  BOTOIBenft  which  is  very  striking.      The 
progress  of  other  Continental  countries  was,  for  i 
in  line*  pnr.tl  1. 1  to  thai  of  Franca      Patit  wm,  as  it  wen 

heart  of   Kurope,  where   tlir   attentive  enr   might  cut*  !j    the   pol- 
lationa  of   lis    political   and   spiritual    life.'      Again    he 
'From  that  year    1688]  Fi  1  all   Earopa  enter  up>n* 

new  era  in  the  political  order  as  in  the  intellectual     aa  era 
ig  jon  i  handled  yeare. .  .  .The  teventeanih  century,  ai 
Bin  •     irctee-i  it,  waa  a  period  of  universal  fenncntnti 

Kuropean    Intellect.1      Again,   with    regard   to   firrgon    \'ll 
says  that  ona  Of   hi  lourcca  of  power   IftY   in   the   >ki 

wji)  in  which  he  rnnaed  pnhlie  opinion.  *  His  words,'  BaJI 
'•f:  I.illv,  *  awoke  millions  of  echoes  in  human  hearts  through* 
oui  ChnatcndoDti     Public  opinion  it  was — the  public  opti 

<>1    :>n  Age  of  faith — which   sharpened  the  edge  of  his  spi 
sword,    and    directed    against    the   guilty    the    t! 
anathema*.1      Qnotations  of  this  kind  might    he  i  ode-fin 

multiplied,    but    those   we    have  just    given  will    auffice.      TbrJ 

will  hi  once  vindicate  Mr.  Lilly's  breadth  of  sic*,  and  oui  «oifl 
strictures  on  the   incompleteness  of  his  expression   til    it.     rfc 
recogniiei  the  Age   as  having  a  *  general   march  uf  its 
controlling    its  pent  nun.  iU    it-    great  min  COOtr 

but  he  docs  not  exprcai   hi*   recognition   in   any  distinct   fotf»i 
nor  help  'ii*  readers,  as  we  cone- 

to  distinguish   belwrrn  the   parts  which   the  Age  and    the-  gresi 
nun  h  -.vi*  played. 
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We  regret  this  defect  mainly  for  the  following  nwoa.     W 
t be  world    »(   the    pT*Mflt   moment    IpedftlrJ  ni'i'il*    m    It.ivc    im- 
pressed upon   it  U   preoisrly  the  (mint  OD   whirl.  Mr,  Lilly  has 
dwelt — tlie    influence  ill*  ytent   men   OH   the  majority  j  and   we 
wish   that   |m   Dad    dealt    more  with   tlie   progressive 

i|Ual;Ut-s  of  tuC    DMJOntF,  bcoaUK   ha  wnuhl,  liv  doing    10,  bftVQ 

.  (i   iafi»  sharper   relief  the   influence  ol   great  men. 

his  woik   M    it    itttKU    i*    [M-iulim  !_\    lot)  n  tStilie.  ud   opportune  ; 

Ire  trust  it  may  lw  the  precursor  of  a  yt  closer  criticism 

It  to-called  philosophy  *_•!  history  which  affects  to  interpret 

■  >t    human   progress    Im    principle*  the   MBit    si 

those   which,   right!*1   or   wrongly,   science   has    applied   to  the 

explication  *if  species,  and  the  habits  and  the  instinct*  of  the 

animals, 

la  tLouglit.  as   in   other  things,  extreme*  touch;   aiul   thr 
theory  of   **v«ilnii<iii.    no    maitar   with    vbsfl  t    is 

capable  of  bej  kd   t"   til  other    parti  "i   the  universe, 

'  w  ben  up  pi  led  t'»  human  history.      With 
regard  to  oUki   ii  -i  g  ,  ji    i.i.  be  tta  expression  oi  b oowledge ; 
with   regard  to  il  us,  ii   is  mcreljr  a  cover  for  ignorance.      In 
tif«lin^-  witii  tli«»  animals,  oi  i  ran    vil  i  prel    ktoric  Eoaa,  ■■•  ■ 
id  doi  .....  pti  [el  ii.  the  sggro- 

pile,  in    dealing   with    progress   n*  "in    and    corporate 

■ifilv    ignoring  such  a  thing   nt  individual 

influence.  Rut  in  the  case  of  prehistoric  man  we  ignore  this 
influence,  because  it  is  impossible  for  u»  to  pi ;<< Art  it  ;  and  in 

.i»r  nf    tin    BJlimals,    Im-(.i!ihi-    mi-    lm\r    no    miftiiii    In   *uj)jhiM" 

that  it  exists.  What  Prometheus  under  what  circumstances  first 
Uvglit  his  fellows  the  use  of  flint,  or  1ji«»n/c,  "i  iron.  We  can 
never  know,  and  tborafora  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  That  Any 
race  of  animals  had  ever  any  Prometheus  at  all  wc  have  no 
rrasom  to  suppose, 

Bfl  incnt   wc   come  to   recorded    human    history,  an 

ereer  presents  itself  which    is   elsewhere  utterly    un- 

ticsabte.     Tin    \<  lonomeaa  of  svolouon  and  develop Dt  are 

(■resent,  it  is  :  i  a  here  .  but  there  wc  arc  able  to  d< 

I  elsewhere  *;•  cannot,  :i   tu-w  i)    which   this  dsv 

i.\  produced;   and   thai   agency    **   the  influence  of 
.dividual*.      These   individuals,    farther,   we   are 
Uh  as    a   class,    and,    I>\    :i    siud)    <>i    nlmt 

reparative    biography,    arrive    at    certain    gi-iirra!   facta 

regard  to  the   extent    of  their   influence  and    it*    limits, 

•al  also  to  the  social   circumstances  which  eta  most  *'t  Isaal 

br««rablc    to  the   development   of   their   exceptions!    powers. 

«acb  knowledge  is  open  to   us,  in   the  case  of  men  ;  ami   it  is 

onto 
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open  to  ai  in  the  case  of  no  other  living  things  ;  and  this  it  :i 
which  En  (mi  ttparatai — »u  far  at  !■  study  ol  them 

is  concerned — historic  human  societies  from  a  tribe  ol  bear 
from  a  bee-hive,  or  from  an  ant-hill. 

Applied  tO  th«  hirer,  rhe  general  principles  of  SfTolotlflD  may 
be  accurate   and    scientific.       Applied   to   the  former,    1 
rfmplj   LutnfficlcTM  mid  itorestj.    In  the  '""■  '  »i*T 

express   nil    tlnit    Bjaj    Can    know    with    <■<  in  the   1 

ignore,  or  veil    under  a   few   inadequate    formula.    \i   DOl 
B  otf   b&pOltant  part  of  it.     Suppose 
that  watches  were  natui.il    product*)  svhii  I'   Went   automata 

and   whoM   works  i(  waj    unpottible  to  open:    aeienee  ■ 
li;i\<  in  thai  difreraal  rate*,  lha  sound* of  tha 

cacapementa,   thr   power  whicb   moved   them,  and   tl h    c 
which    i;  1-    folng,    liv    eottornaj    observations 

solely.  ISut  kiippuhr  iluit  kiil)Hf(|U«ntlj  the  wmks  were  (0 
become  accessible,  that  we  could  examine  the  Itruoton  =  »f  tae 
rariou  norcmodta,  the  tamper  <>f  the,  tnainaprlofa,  the  coa»- 
pensation  of  the  rmlnnces,  and  all    tlie  niceties  >•  ncie* 

of   the   various   workmanship,  a    mass  <»f   knowb  I 
oner   \\.i\i-   in   he   mastered,  which   it   would   hrforc   have   hrru 
impossible  or  idle  to   affix*.       The  same  thing  holds  Rood 
regard  i"  bmn  iu  socieliea,  iv  Dompaxed  with  ever;  "il  - 
of  evolution.    Those  last  are  one  and  all  like  watches  that  canoot 
U:  "pened  ;  human  societies  arc  like  watches  that  can  ;   and  thr 
fault  of  nodarn  idenoi  m<  lb  ilotbii    and  a  wry  childish  sod 
barbarous  fault  it   is — that,  btCfcttK  it  csnnot  get  at  the  insid* 
<i|  ill*-  former,  it   rvanlutelr  reluses  t* »  look   al    1  W  if  tae 

Ad  endear ourt  to  interpret  phenomena  whicb  we  cao 
approach   from    two   quarter*,    hy   phenomena  whicli    we  raa 

scli  oid;    from  one. 
Let  us  listen  fol  *  IDOIMfll     0   \tt,   Herbert  Spriiocr: — 

•  That  hum.*  In:  -;i>  Lztto  the  mI.h.  ;J  aggregat  Aill  Obly 

1  idiiiim  that  they  lapaa  Knlo  relatloni  of  Inequality  m  rr*pnesuf 

r,  uad  are  inula  to  co-opcrato  an  a  wboJa  only  by  tho  Ag«werof 

a  utrurinrc  leearifig  obedionea,  is  none  the  luss  a  fact  in  aakajc* 

bocan-'   ;t       1  trfli    5so1      Tbia  is  a  primary  common  trait  in  social 

iWlVl  1      fl    HJJ   ;:     '  IU1D10H    timl    III    lln  ir    n  n  1 1  -  I*    [fl    i  lIUO) 

ilii|KLl:i)>  ■     I   »       Ik      I  mhwi 

tho   production  of  any   living  organism,  high  or   low,  is  a  ocetsit 
differentiation,  whereby  a  peripheral  portion  bocomi 
from  1  neutral  portioib     And  audi  exemptions  to  this  hi  ol  epical  truta 
xa  we  find  In  tbi       D  ti    oucleatod  portionii  of  pnttoplaara  Hint  sj 

lowaat  Of  lMllg  thing*,  are  paralleled  by  tiioao  exceptions  to  tb* 
aociolofiical  truth,  aeon  iu  tho  small  loooharosl  neemblagos  focaad 
\ty  tho  very  lowest  tvpes  «  t  W  u. 
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diifcwmUitioe  of  the  rftgnlalini*  j-utt  and  tb«  regulated  part, 
i*.  in  small  nxiraiiivu  Puciotios,  nol  •*-rfoeUy  cetablUbed,  but 

1'tte  chic/  -Iocs  not  at  first  bacoui*-  i  u  lli>w-*ava(*)ce, 

otherwise,  tLuu  by  exercising  greater  *m\y.  ...  At  *  bigboi  BtagO, 
Uii>  poittflf  tin-  chief  b  En  -  h  i  .  .1 1  ili  ifr«!(  bono  longer  eupjiortv 
kimiclf.  .  .  .  I  will  mpUoeJo  tin*  eMomeat  bj  doing 

than  rooogmse  tbo   variation*  thai   OO 

power   doc*    nvt    Ian*--   into    ■  of  otxo  man.   .  .  .    Tint   <lulv 

re  .  .  .  nothing  more  than  a  rod*  outliuo  of 
rarilu*al  fuuU  eau  b.«  given,  enough  bnv  becu  siiirl  to  show  that  in  tho 
dOTOlopeattit  of  social    atm- --.i  may   bo  roeo^isiied  certain 

u'-wend  fat-l*,  wrUiu  tne^goasnl  facte,  end  oerteftu  fa«lb  mk> 
a-sauYclj  Man  ipeCJll,  JoBt  H  there  rnny  ho  mRognizod  gariand  nml 
epoeial  facts  of  evolution  ia  individual  organism*.'  * 

la  this  short  passage  the  raider  will  find   condensed  throe 
torn  end  crudities,  in  '.li<-  oarroDl  philosophy  <>i 
.  which  we  have  just   been  commenting.     W 
every  pnrograpb  deserves  special  attention,     The  main   point 
•*  in  i  Mi    b*p<  ice     d  Lets  BpOQf  i*  that  the  pretence  and  po 

looe  j<Tc-*t  man,  or  chief,  b  nccceearj    to  the  I  '*  of 

progress  in  any  bummi  society.  So  fir  ir  might  seem  tb.it  lie 
vjm  in  egrMtnaTtt  with  I  school   be  ;*  Opposing:  And  hi* 

screcmen:  with  it  is  indeed  quite- real  enoogfa  to  be  an  excellent 
I  o\  bib  difference.      Tin.*  IICCVMItJ  "I  .'nil  nun  in  the  work, 
*i  social  progress  being  granted,  common   scnte  would   el   • 

powers  of  tbo  gr  onalsted,  how  the/ 

wnoiml  and   •  \tt  and  by  whet  Dircaniitancof,  aociaJ  or 

persona],  ic  was  modified?     Oni   man  does  not  become  superior 
a  reaped  ol  power' to  Lis  r  -  (  *  - .  -.  -.  wiilnmt  ihrn-  in  i    .    ..mi, 

good  reason  fo]  "h       I Ding  SO.       Mr  must  become  to  in  virtue 

of  some  personal  t|ualitics;  and  common  ki  what  those 

tie*  are.     Bui  orei  --.II  these  points  Mr.  draw*  a 

.  bat  1 1  "i"'  ei     be  ulusti etee  il  bj 
saarallel  that  is  a  %rrxt  deal  obscurer  :  nn*! ,  Instead  I  '  answering 
ta  and  nr.-.  -.-.in  question,  b<  contrive!  lo  conceal  from 
f  tliat  iberr  is  an)-  question  to  lie  answered.      Why,  we  ask, 
-Teat  man  of  a  tribe  make  nil  the  rest  obci  And 

n    i        i  us  h<  does  to  in  virtue  <»!  .t  '  diifci  nl 
egolatina;  part,  and  tbc  regulated  pari."     That,  we  re] 
AolutcJy  nothing      Wi  urge  bim  with  m 
•ad  beg  liim  lo  explain  tbem.      Whv  *3  i  •  1   CaMnVi  sold  ion  obey 
'li^'s  followers  i.>l>rv  Mabomql?   wLr  did 
•b  •  i'  >•  v  "mm-  tii'-n,  and   not  other  men  '*      Ami   all 
r  ran   tell    us  is  that   these   facts  ol   lenilership  nnd 
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ul.ifdirin  t  ..:»•  r<niij'1i',1il.ilc  to  the  'biological  truth  thai  fchofint 
step  in  the  production  of  any  living  organism,  high  "T  Ions*,  ic  a 
Certain   <lifltrcnti.iti.in.  whereby   a    peripheral  portion   '"'>mc* 
Dgniehed  from  a  central  portion  :'  and  that  tin  i  >n  of 

the  lowest  societies,  in  which  no  great  men  appear,  and  in  v 

El  rut  Leadership  and   no  obedience,  ate  cci  'to 

those  minute  non-nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm,  that  arc  the 
wis  lowcat  of  living  things.  This  kind  of  parallel  mar  l»c  in 
itc  own  degree  suggestive  ;  bat,  if  considered  as  an  explan 

IC  growth  *>t  l.iiin.iii  mm  ICticS,  it  is  DO  6X01*0*1  tOfl  Xl    il  L     Nfl 
doubt  it  seems  Us  simplify  the  oui-srimi.  Mid   |0  BO   red 
*omo  icUntlfic  order ;  l";'  thii  simplicity  ic  of  a  wholh  fietrl 
kind,    nnd    is    produced    lij    obscuring    the    complexity   of  the 
probleiD|  n<>t  by  tumveUing  it.     Mr.  Spend ti  rpeaki  with  tb» 
utmost  scorn  «»f  Uognphioi ;  ha  will  Dot  neb  to  undci 
BtMiTltSom  of  peat  men  through  them:   hut  all  he  cm  offer  xt 
in    the    place  of  biographies,  is  not  jiiiy  better   source  of  know- 
ledge, hut   merely  an  elaborate  method   of  closing  our  eyee  la 
this  source. 

Again  let  u*  turn  to  another  of  Mi    Spencer**  phrstra,  ami  we 
ahull  see  yet  more  clearly  how  completely  he  has  confused  him 
self  by  the  upenuious  ol  his  science,  falsely  so  called.      The  fact 

under  diccnuion — tin  of  great  nan  toprtwrasa — it,  he 

says '  a  primary  common  trait  in  social  aggregates,  derived  ./Van 
a  common  trait  to  I  i*    We  are  critic!  i    la  route 

than  a  mere  tOaCCUnCl  oJ  Style,  when  wr  call  Attention  to  this 
truly  singular  statement.  What  logical  1 1  Mi  Spencer  must 
B<  hi  ia  tl»is:  thai  in  all  progressiva  societies  there  srotx* 
some  nl  the  units  *  !ii(  b  ai  t  not  i  ommon  to  the  rest  of  the  units ; 
sad  nith  regard  to  the  ineinl  nggrrgates  the  statement 
course  tiue.  Tin-  CQflOtU  pOtDt  ti>  DOtC  is  the  i  I'lifuaiuO  of 
thought  by  which  be  applies  it  to  the  units  themselves;  and 
having  established  n  likeness   between   tin  5  bccsuK 

their  unit*  differ,  rvmceivc*  he  has  established  ft  liki  rweeu 

these  differing  units  also.     He  might  as  well  argue  with  respect 
to  the  trait  of  sex,  that,  because  all    married   couples   reset 
in  this — in  consisting.'  of  two  units  of  opposite  sexes,  therefore 
a  man  and  woman  in  point  ol"  sea  aie  the?  same. 

Ware  t!ii.  :i  point  merelj  'i  philosophic  <»r  academical  in* 
(crest,  or  even  were  tbc  confusion  "I  thought  we  have  I 
eating  peculiar  to  Mi  Spencer,  we  should  not  havecliosea  the 
present  moment  f»»r  urging  th<  m  on  the  consul 
leader.  But  irhat  we  have  before  us  is  mure  than  a  t|nestiao  s4 
philoioph\.  Practical  issues  are  i:i\olvcd»and  they  are  not 
practical,  but  prosing.     Great  though  the  truths  may  at 
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arc  contained  in   the   philosophy  of  evolution,  snltnirahlr 
lucid  as  may  be  much  of  ihc   language  in  which  they  arc 
expressed,  they  have  heen  fairr-mi  tided   In  id.-ir  (U  ■;  and 

exponents  with  a  penumbra  of  spurious  deduction*  (fOfl  b«B, 
iiu!  w:th  .1  set  nl  phrases  and  formula*  which  arc  nothing  l)ut 
a  plausible  jargv  a  !  and  these,  lik  -  the  gMBt  "I  loino  intellec- 
tual  disease,    have    been    sent    Boating    ttuTOUgb    uhhhI     1 

pbtivc  i'i  ji'-iIm',  .'mil   \\.is,    InGicttd  thosgbl   Ka  naarly  every 

nit  pncti<  0|  which  tlic  philusopi, 

cvoln  lies    us,    is,   that    ^rrat    personalities   and    heroic 

individual  efTurt  cannot  do  everything,  and  that  is  a  lesson  we 
shoatd  all  of  us  lay  to  heart.  The  false  lesson  whieli  it  it  now 
mode  lo  ttm&h  n  La,  thai  mt  personalities  and  individual  efibrl 
can  do  nothing,  This  ia  a  lesson  which  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  rjin  :  and  this  is  the  lesson  which  the  present  age  shows 
ut/oftau  iKelj  moat  mcliuutiun  to  learn. 

Its  disastrous   results  nrc  traceable*  almoit  everywhere,  hut  in 
two  quarters  especially      in  economics  and  in  politic*;  prodo*  ing 

one  tin  rariooa  forma  ol  locKsJIan  of  ol  nnsnT  anrfn  If-ini, 

and  in  the  other  o  D  and  cowardly  fatal i tin,  pursU.-iril  !»v 

rhicll  the  modern  popular  •.t-itesman,  instead  of  seeking  to  guide 

tue  current*  of  democratic  opinion,  neither  ran  tip  nor  desires  t<i 

cii.  anything  but  drift  like   a  log  BpOS   tin-it  IQjfu".      Wr  will 

'xpUin  o  Lltt  a  little  mora  particularly,  and   first   with 

'•  coonnmii  1  ami  6oi  ialiaoo 

-in,   as    commonly   used,   is   a  somewh.it   vague   word, 

sad  is  applied   indiscriminately   to    a   number  ol  achemes   and 

on*    whicfa    uv   luppoaed    10  bt   -wbollj    mcompaUblfj   In 

•   prophets.      Hut  there  is  a  certain  characteristic 

<>n    to  all  of  thriii,  from   the   DaOVl  moderate  and  plausible 

to  tli*  wildest;  ami  this  is  the  idea,  that   the  business  and    the 

profrcsa   of  the   world,   thnt   commerce,   manufactures,   wealth- 

.1  cultivation  generally,  am  caused  aamahow  bf 

HSrrgatea  of  equal  units,  who  each   on   the  whole   play  a  *CT) 

r  pnrt,  anil    not    by  H|rtfre^;iTi"<  whose    until  cHllcr  Loealcu* 

Hhly.     And   benee  ariae*  the  b*0i  taiiatic  idea  oj    (In-    ^tatc,  and 

oftbl  ■  he  performed   by  it  ;   and  also  that  seeming 

pars/1  always  strikes  us  in  the  doctrineu  <*i  Socl 

teals — wr  in. -in  the  theory,  on  the  one  hand, 

ill   men   are  free  sod  equal,  and    the   desire  00    tilt   other 

ttba1    thta  freedom  and  equality  should   h«   ■  .jH-i.-v-i  I  mil 

frraltteil    in  every  department   of   life   liy  the  organised   Inter* 

**wtec  of  the    (government       Now  the    State,  instantly 

si  of  o»  if  it  were  lutna  miraculous  abi  tracl  uitift) ,  niiat  of 
toOr»,even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Socialists,  consist  of  a  number 
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of  men  who  an  Invested  «:tii  exceptional  power*;  and  the 

raon-  extended    I  ho   function*,  of   the   State   become,  the   more 
multifarious   ami   ilirtatori.il    must    the    powen    of   these    men 

iw.    These,  men,  however,  rtwii  onita  who  make  op  th»  Sutc, 

are  supposed  I  obenercdelegetetol  the  p-. 

<  tceptioDal   powen  ere  luppoeed   to 
pontioiii  not  tlirii  ryotitioa  from  their  except!  ml  powen 
powen  with  which  they  nre  inTCSted   are  thus  rreardexl  a*  let 

expression  of  intelligence,  skill,  knowledai  .  ind  aspirations, 
which  are  diffiued  equally  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cominumtv:  and  the  more  eoemuaglf  tyrannical  the  State 
becomes  in  its  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  communityi  tee 
morn  completely,  on  the  Soeialistii  theory,  ii  a  community  of 
c<^ua1  units  spontaneously  regulating  itself.  Thus  is  the  tyranny 
<>i  .1  email  handful  of  [ndieiauali  reconciled  with  the  negation 
i  individual  pll  eminence,  and  the  masse*  are  taught  that  they 
neeit  00  superiors  save  sue  h  a*  they  please  to  make 
out  Of  Hi'  CD 

The  pr.utii  it  ln-nrinj:*  of  t!:is  teecbfalfl  Me  obvious.  The 
laoteeteoi  riches,  and  the  triumphs  of  trade  end  intention,  ar*- 
Bshibitod  "»  mails  In  lbs  production  of  which 
has  had  as  Urge  a  ansrS  an  mother ;  and  wealth  is  thus  beW 
up  to  the  people  as  something  that  develop:. 
tancously  out  of  the  commuilitj,  wholly  iTTeenectiTe  of  who  holdi 
or  enjoys  it.  In  this  theory  lies  the  logical  and  intellectual 
bena  of  all  atmcJta  upon   property,  end  *ll  »  m  i» 

fundament  l!  redistribution.     It  it  quite  true  that  the  large 
unli'i  forces,  which  could  alone   make  such   schrmes 
practicable,  have  primarily  eery  little  to  do  ell  lei  a  I 
with  intellect ;  but  lovi  end  in  tell  <  lee 

with  the  conduct  of  the  classes  by  who  forces  arr  a: 

present    lull   ill    check.      They  have  a  *rer*t  JcaI  to  do  with  the 
formation  ol   that   public  opinion  which   is  constantly   filti 
down  h-om  above  nnd   Influencing  the   maiv  :    !<*rine 

down  tbroqgb  the  medium  of  public  speeches,  peropli 

DeWtpepej  I  I    .11  ol  these  some  form,  nt  least, of  reason. 

show  at  least  i>l  intellectoej  truth,  is  necessary  ;   and  it  fa  IK 
much  to  say,  that  even  the  wildest  and   most  anarchic  t\r>. 
of  the  most  ignorant  modern  democracy  nrc  obliged  to  ibj 
themselves  on  aornp  u*tn  bianco  of  logical  iheorj    and  to  appeal 
■■•  e  nil  n*  founded  on  ttu   teaching!  "i  icience,    Hence  it  utnftl 
.i  uIm-  pliilotophy  acts  in  the  practice]  world  as  a  kind  of  sens' 
trst  epeeujaltvt  thinkers, then  those  who  apph 
speculative  thought  to  the  problem*  of  the  moment,  Uvth  tU 
masses  of  the   people;   and  like  nn   fenir-    fa 
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lures  and  tempts  them  into  regions  of  treachsroas  morasses  and 
pratilrrui.il    air. 

This   is   own  M     ti    happening  now   ■]]   over  Kuropc 

and    America;  and    just    at   the    PtVJ    :nn<  i    various 

r>»usrt,  the  claim*  ol  labour  are  pressing  themselves  on  the 
community,  and  ought  to  l»e  Mil  with  a  lull  but  perfectly 
mini  ruiuirnation,  modern  science,  thsOUgb  the  IgBBC] 
best  known  exponents,  bos  been  so  employed  as  to  mako  »ucb 
an  exfttntaaiioQ  UDpovnUfls  Jt  has  blurred  outlines  n hit  li 
ought  to   br   p  lear  :   it  has  confused  facte  and    function 

b   ore   in   reality   totally  separate;   and   it  DM  doofi    ill   it 
can  to  bewfldtf  the  minnrity,  who  m  in  re.ility  the  murri'i  and 
:  liimters  of  progress,  by  teaching  tin  in  th.it  u   *  DUOOfitj 
they  hate  BO  Ipacial  functions  it  all.      No  one  who  hat  me 
y,  daring  the   lmt   five  or   six   Tsstft,  the   »ttitu«i 
wrahb,  waea  confronting  the  claim  at  lafaiur,  cm  fail  t« 

been    struck    with    tin  tone    adopted 

by  it,  thr  Alternations,  and  sometimes  the  mixture.  <if  tenor, 
boatilllTi  Battery,  ■muhnMitaUtj  and  ipology.  No  dm  'Ah-. 
has  noticed  this  OoQ  fail  tol  ••■■>•  btOfl  MRU  I.  >v  the  w.tv  in  which 
-tiituile  on  the  part  of  the  wealths  i  -lav^i  s  of  those  who  are 
personally  most  interested  In  property,  hat  demoralized  and 
confused    tlftd   poblic  opinion  Ol  MMl  apparent    interests 

•re  of  a  precisely  opposite   character;  and   how  the   i 
which  has  thus  descended  Irom  above,  in   a   somewhat  obssBged 
form,  rifce*  up  again  from  btJotr,  Ami  (ill-  the  :iii  with  demands 
for  all  kinds  ol  revolutionary  legislation. 

Boonoi  tioDI  to  8  d loll J  DOM  and  BUJla  identi- 

fying  themselves*  with    poJiiicnJ ;    but    the  world    ol    politics 
n  r  is  still   sufficiently   distinct,  to  offer   us    a  MnpUftla   and 
indr;,  :lliutr:iti  m    Of   tbtM    laOM  |ihi'ii  mi.  ii .1.       H  B  bare 

■i  (0  tie  cose  of  Ireland,  .mil  tli«-  nay  i:i  which 
BoblL  "pinion  as  to  the  demtntll  of  that  country  has  boon 
<lemor»li-  vafdlj   uvtalilal  of  u  <xrtain  section  of  our 

no.      Mow  often    have  the    cnuKtituencjei   he.-n    loid,  In 

NWfpapcr  after  nowapaper,  by  orator  -liter  orator,  that  home- 
rale  ii. "-r  crane,  ::ni   homt  rule  is  intoitaU$J      tnd  thr  same 
hagtsage,  the  same  principles,  are  applied  not  to   Ireland  only. 
.   throb   ol   crude  onu  credulous  hope,  which  from   tunc    Bo 
ites  the  \g\  >r   the   sentimentality  of  the   ppoplr, 

aay  exaggerated  or  intemperate   fit  of  popular  indign.itton  it  | 
ax'ial    aDOM,  Ol    al   n   political   Munder.  any  i  of  anprt 

■peech  against  a  class  or  an  institution,  are  taken   as  signs  tbn' 
same  vau/iM*    and    terrible    farces    are    working    in    a    certain 
it   it    is   impossible  to   resist  them  :   and  the 

whole 
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wfaok   duty    of    the     statesman    is    tWtmwM     as    beit IJ 

anticipate  thesr  movements,  not  in  regulate,  giiirir,  and  yen 
repress  them. 

Thai  tilts  stall'  of  things  i»  rulio-U  due  (n  tl;r  fell  icy  Out 
ha*  been  popuhri/rt!  under  tho  title  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
we  do  not  say.  Primarily  they  are  due  to  a  variety  of  other 
causes;  and   amongst  these  are  many  to  whr  nwy  May 

k.iIU  M  Ipplicd kgitiflUCel /.  Apart  from  tho  initiative  and  the 
guidance  ol  HCAl  men.  ns  wo  have  Bald  aln-Jidy.  thrrr  it  at  work 
•v<rr%  \*  li  ;■•  n.  BBOfd  BOBWOtOB  ol  miiliit Blto,  which  iscauicd, 
arrested,  and  then  again  started  by  ■  variety  of  raowi  which 
bare  long  ceased  t«>  be  personal.  Such  for  instance  is  the  power 
of  »1»mim,  ii  t-il   i.-iti.   mil  iiif.ii  ture* 

and  travelling.  Such  too,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  progress  of 
■  i«ii  and  change)  in  tlic  digtrihution  of  wealth  All  these 
cause  amongst  the  manes  a  fceriei  of  movements  as  indvpOtlM 
of  tin-  aotiofl  of  great  men  as  those  of  a  horse  nrc  independent 
hnHi-  of  it«  ridel  ;  and  in  thi»  WM)  )t  HsYj  In-  viid  with 
perfect  troth,  that  the  conditions  of  government  are  being  changed 
by  a  process  of  spontaneous  evolution — a  process  which  oonti 
entirely    uninfluenced   by   any   I  true   or  false,  as  to  its 

nature.  Hut  though  false  theories  have  no  direr:  inll 
evolution  of  this  V  iud-nn  the  evolution  of  new  ideas  nnd  new 
aspirations  ainonj>9t  the  masse*,  tfeoi  bftVC  ■  dint*  influence, 
nnd  an  influence  of  the  first  magnitude,  on  the  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  the  masses  nrc  led  ;  fend  mOJ  baVO  thus  indirectly  an 
infliirci  r  iipnti  tin-  masses  (hi  m*rl»cs.  '\'\ir\  prodoOO  amongst 
the  minority,  from  the  most   prominent  of   its  members  to  tic 

abiQStj  a  relaxation  of  euergy,  a  diflidcucc  und   a   bewilder- 
ment, such  aa  is  experienced  by  a  rider  who  has  lm:  l.i*  nerve; 
nnd  the  masses,  for  their  port,  are  similarly  in  the  conditio 
an  rxritnl  bone,  ". rt  a  i  mu ■ilnl  .mil  difficult  AorOttghl 
to    proceed,   but,    in    the   absence  of   proper  guidance,  m 
Ignorant    which    way   to    turn,  and    liable   at   any    mooiED 
collision  with  surrounding  vehicles. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  apart   from   mere  literary  confident* 

i,  that  we  welcome  such  volumes  as  these  of  Mr.  Lil 
\\  i  welcome  thcDi  a*  a  COBfribntion  towards  a  truer  science  of 
history  than  has  as  yet  been  formnlntcrl  :  nnd  we  desire  to  see 
such  a  science  popularized  and  understood,  in  order  that  tbo* 
men  who,  in  their  various  degrees,  make  history,  may  bare  s 
more  virile  and  a  clcnrcr  appreciation  ol  their  own  powers  this 
they  can  be  said  to  have  at  present — of  the  exteul  of  th«f 
powers,  and  also  of  their  limitations. 

"  AT- 
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ART.   VI. — 1.    An  Ad   fbrthe  Commutation  of  Tithe*  in  I'ligtatlti 

ami  /f'i.W.  I7cl  William  l\.,  Cn  LXJU.1 

'J.    J'tuetu.t!\<  ?:t   >•}     Prittt    fa    Ji<  to   Value*     •''  tUr     Rcnt- 

Ck  ■  m  1895  to  1885;  takm  from  rarHammdaru 

Returns.      By   C.  A.   Stev.-na,  M.A.      Sad    Edition.      London, 

1887. 
3.    TrArtAitiiicnt  r/ /A#  Surwt/or/  hutitUt(Of\  Vol  xix.,  Part  iii. 

London.   U 
•t.   TlifTntth,  tfu  RmfrCharM.    By  the  Re».  W.  Lower* 

HI  V  .  1 1  hi.  Canon  «f  Wincbcstcr.      London,  1862. 

AT  a  time  when  in  most  cl i* »•  •  icct  of 

«  L  m    h|     liftrc  too   painfull?    prominent 

when,  in   srvrral,  meeting!  are  lie-Id  and  tfiimniticcs  appointed 
ins  lor   helping   tli  t  heavily 

n   niipnitlui  live  glebe  in   (i 
rent  I  and  when  the  suggostiun  most  in  favour  teems  to 

be  tin.-  Tolaatazj  M)lMax»tioo  by  ilic  clergy  of  their  own  largely 
incomes   for  the  aid  of  those   whose   income  has,   for 
the  time,  vanish*-.:  ,.r; — the  proposals  of  any  legislation 

ing  to  unsettle  the  Tithe  Commutation  An  cannot   fail  to 
C    a  w-iv  general  feeling  of   interest,  if   not  QJ   nlnnn.      We 

are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  ii  much  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
new  Bill,  B*peciftMj  »«  amended  in  Committee  of  tho  HoVM 
..V  prove  of  general  benefit,  and  that  its  intra 
t  sincere  to  Improve  rin  preeooi  strained  coadMone.  Wt 
. .  tbat  the  cfargt  would  gain  nothing,  either  «>i* 
bHc  sympathy  now,  .ir  of  material  advantage  bereeftefj  ii\ 

oggedly  Opposing  r.ll   nr  ai  ivahle  iritei  It-i.-ni-.-  with   the 

ine;  fiscal  arrangements,  in  fain*  of  the  general   depression 
which,  bos  b(.  Ut  upon  the  agricultural  Interest  at  the 

present  lime  •  kno*  too  mil,  thai  the  retj  alphabet  «>f  the 

Tith.  i  is  ns  much  unknown  to  the  clergy 

and  general  public,  as  it  obviously  is  to  many  of  the  most  vchc- 
Sgitatnra  ^g.'iiriKt  the  alleged  wrong  of  its  existence.  We 
•  iDvincexl,  first,  na    to    the  clergy    (who    have  Indeed   given 

they  do  not  to  oaDcfc  feat  loM|  Ln  anj  dealing 

i  r,  ftk  they  fear  injustice;  ami  secondly,  ru  to  the 
action,  that    it    has    no   general    desire  to   injure   any  one  <  Lira, 

aore  especially  that   nil**   professional  claw,  e/bK-h    they  are 

tAea  ready  to  Style   tli<-   moat   nun nl,  the  most  law  abiding,  the 
ftOtt  useful,  and  the  worst  paid  in  the  community. 
Nol   wishing,  therefore,  foa   s  mornoni  i"  question  the  de- 
«f  some  legislation  on  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed 
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to  show  in  lli**  following  pssres,  tbnt  many  cc-nsidera'i'  i 
essential  to  an  oqoitablo  MttlottK  01  <>t"  questions  affected  by 
roch  Initiation  are  either  quite  !«-ft  out  at  riot*,  or  likely  to  Ik- 
so,  by  Hiiniv  ol  tin'  persons  to  whose  advantage  the  legislation 
agfaatad  foi  would  tend,  and  vrbow  «li  h  u  j  if  emplojad  to 
brinK  it  about. 

The  essential  need  of  proper  public  knowledge,  on  the  Church 
side  at  least,  of  the  win  ■!■-  Tithe  Kent-charge  question,  is  pi 
by  thccoxninnn-scnsc  consideration,  that  the  whole  cause  must  be, 
in  the  Baton  <'f  ihing*,  led  to  iba  KiTaiittible  arbicrameni  of* 
member  of  which  is  a  landowner,  personally  and 
[mm  uni.-iiil',  interacted  in  tin?  money,  as  opposed  to  the  Church, 
side  "t   'In-   i|iir.ii,ML     '!(,.•   fuel,  ih:it  '.In'  wh  er,  so  fsr 

as  present  legislative   proposals  go,  lies  not  between  the  N. 
and  the  Church,  bni  Mtwean  landowneri  and  Brrsera,  aoj 

t.  dm  li«.!i    in  the.   imninr  ol    the   Itittn   m  ojrcsp*'ndt;i.' 

addition  to  the   income  of  the  tbmar,  proves  this  statement  to  a 

I    ion. 

!  ..<        i    we   know   veil     that   there  must  be   very   many  of 
our  legislators    who,  in   so   grave  a   matter,  will    certainly  do 
jDatlctt)  btoo  to  Lbeii  own   bindrancaj  tin-  utterances  "t  oi 
show,   without   the    slightest     attempt    at    disguise,    that    their 
pur|Kisc    in    promoting    new  legislation    it   by  no  means  V 
the  clergy  BO  obtain  what  is  their  own,  but  rather  to  divert  more 
or   less   of  the  goods  of  the  clergy  and  ol   the  Church  into  tbr 
|iDikrl4  uf  ntbei    jM-ojiIr.       In    furl,  NJcfa    jmtsoiik  OpOHlj 
and   argue  for,  a   power  not   to   simplify  the  collection,   but  t.» 
diminish    the   amount,  of    the   tithe   rent-charge,  and    not   ta 
iuIiym   i!   'on  OqnJtabl*   terms/  as  they  euphemistically  define 
their   intentions,  out  to   reduce   it   by  a   large,  and   by  the  very 
lax«  st  possible,  amount 

Of  course  this    statement  will   be    challenged  ;   a   thiag  wr 
much  desire,  as  it  will  put  the  challengers  on  clear  public  n 
ad   of  constant  public  assertion,   of  their  demand*   ! 
*  equitable'  in   Any  true  sense  of    the   word.      Till    such    ; 

[mbUo  proof  bfl  given,  oat  assertion  may  be  sufficiently  aatab 
isbed  bv  the  follow  i  Ar.  illustration, 

Mr.  ( Lerbert  ( lardner,  M  P.  for  North  Essex,  in  a  letter  to  the 
'Standard,1  March  Hh,  IS<;  m  plainly  enough,  that  what 

ha  stylos  an  *  equitable'   redemption  of  rent-charge,    hoi- 
desirable,  is  not  aimed  at  by  him,  but  an  absolute   redo* 
Admitting    that   bv    the   183G   eomuiulatiou   many   landowner! 
grained  J\  rtij  ptf        .'.  of   their  customary  payments,   he  says. 
Tip-   Act   ol    1S3&  was   a    valuable    precedent   for  us  at.  tbr 
present  time      If  in   1 8 8€   tl to  nation  sanctioned  a  revaluation 

aad 
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and  lt<  •>!"  tithe,  wbt,  we  arruc,  should  it  not  do  the  asm? 

in  l«?f 

To  carry  tbii  simple  idea  further,  why,  il   the  nation  '  do  the 

and   lake  n»n>  another  Cortj  pel  cent,  from  the 

tithe  rent-clnrjzc  owner*,  should  it  not  follow  tht  lama  '  valuable 

precedent'  still  further,  say  in   1888*00(1  extinguish  the  rcinain- 

ing  SOpef  cent.,  (has  crown  lag  the  work  ol  Cborcb  dlsendow- 
ment   by  handing  over,  not   to  the   nation,  but    to    the   landed 
•-.!,  tin-  linn    Miil  i.m    pound*    n   year  which  the  rnit-clro  •<■■ 
represent,  or  a  Capita]  I  J  "   ■»!  0D4  liuii'ln  <l  million  pounds? 

I  his   illustration   will   sufficiently  prove  our  statement,  tlint 
'here  *uv  M1M  ptnOnl  "hose  declared  views  exclude  them  from 

discussion  »l  •«. ■-.    itiestion  «»f  really  'equitable1  aojiuti 
of  difficulties  in  the  on  ol  tiths  rent-charge. 

Our  main  object  in  the  following  pages  will 


I.  To    fore*    upon     public    attention    some    considerations 

Itlr  regarded,  win  it,  in  justice,  to 

Influence  any  new  legislation   whatever  OB   the  subject 

ol  Tithe  Kcnt-chnrgc. 

II.  To    refute-    torn*    allegations    mad*    n«   ground*    for    irt 

reduction, 
111.  To  i  (amine  the  Government  proposals  for  facilitating  its 

-  i  " 
IV    I  ider proposal*,  by  Lord  SeUsbarj  and  others,  fen 

its  redtciprJon* 

I.   U  i<  of  i"  |  as  the  first  word  in  this  controversy,  10 

at  though  the  lo-callcd  '  Tithe  qacattoo ' 

■ussed  by  all  torts  noil  condition*  of  men,  no  such  thing 

I  xists  in  England  at  the  present  time.     The  issue  i* 

■! '.   often  ly,  confuted  bj    mischievous  men  who 

isti nation  between    7Y//ie,  which  is  the   lew    for 

'  h  purp"*rs,  paid  during  a  thousand  years,  ol  a  ti  nth  of  all 

•  land,  and    '  n  dob    i      i  C^ui 

•harge  on  the  Und  itself,  for    whitl  ,  *]    i In-   request,  .mil    to   the 

Jtrj  great  advantage  and  profit,  of  the  landowner*,  I  t  ■  ■  Igfat  to 

n 04  commuted  by  the  Commutation  Act 

A  main  part  of  the  whole  political  and  '  Liberation 

^ot  up  on  this  sub) eel  rctts.  lor  its   teeming  justifica- 

'lys,  on  the  deliberate  darkening  of  this  distinction  j  and  nothing 

kl!<r  aids  the  cause  of  plain  truth  in  this  matter  than  persistently 

.dlenge  in  every  argument  the  use  of  the  word  'Tithe' 

'nsttati  of  •  Kent-charge.'     For,  so  long  as  this  incontrovertible 

**t  is  firmly  kept  in  stew,  icomil  say  wh.it  they  please 

X  ,  .7.  M  lIosi 
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■gains!   lithe  (which   is  aflei    all   the   ll  n  uV-ud  horse, 

.Mid   no  such  thing  na  titho  c-xiat&)v  while  assailants  of  a  ront- 
cb«J2C,  always  reserved   Against  the   buyer  of  land,  and   never 

i. ni   i  iv   iiim.  :itni  to  which  1"'  has  Mi-xiT  obtah 
given i  01   bat  jwm^mwI  tbc   eligbtesl   particle  of   r  i^Ut,   6  ml 
rii  em  selves  reduced  to  the  logical  position  of  calling   upon  the 
holders  <»i  avorf   mortgage    ftpon    land  to  give  up  n  j 
.   <ini  even  ol  calling  on  ever)  [andowuci  | 
a  sense  the  tithe  rent-charge  owner  It)  l<t  surrender  hi*  claim  ID 
lent.     As  a  fact,  the  landowners,  who  claim  a  legal  dc| 
pi  tho  tithe  rent-charge  upon  their  land  (we  are  hound  to  soy 
such  men  arc  very  few  in  number),  ti  Kto  providing,  nc* 

<m!\    :  In-  stFDOntl  Inn  tbfl  t'ullem  (N  'it  r»m- 

i nt:  OUl  Ihc  BWtt  sweeping  ■  No  Kent'  manifesto  which    can   he 

E  reclaimed,  when  the  time  cumes  lor  that  cry  ul*i  in  its  in 

This,  then,  Ll  the  first  rnasim   wc  lay  down,  claiming  »•! 
it*  I  rank   recognition  in  the  controversy,  or  its  clear  disproof; 
nanirli.  tli.. i  the  Lithe  rent-chargt,  being  1  rtrj  first 

charge  upon  land,  hm  the   boat  right   tn    lie  treated  at   least  as 
well,  ;ind    to   lie  safeguarded    at    least    a?  carefully,  as    ;un 
existing  mortgage  upon  land;   and  that,  it"  tin*  miserable  exi- 
Kcncics   of  the  nation   require,  as   a   matter  ol  compassi- 
cxpediencj    if  not  of  justice,  any    alleviation  of  Laudowi 
ctferMseej  bv  redaction  of  the  oldest  charge,  this  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  unjustly  without  at  all  events  a  corresponding 
reduction  oJ  ■■very  other  later  and  Leaaaolemnly-atcai  id  ■"■•rrgags 

upon  all  the  I. uhI   in  tli«-  Iviii^ilmn. 

i  M  course  we  shall  be  interrupted  here  by  the 
some,  thai    tin-  nation  t  liureb  proport)  fox   nati 

purposes,  where  it  aronld  not  venture  to  touch  the   prone] 

si  but  the  clorjji  with  any  similar  juttini 
until  tcb  cttlia  assent  as  might  be  given  to  the  1st 

by  the  outsiders.     Although  the  nation,  wo  rejoice  to 
learning  better  on  this  point,  .»nd  such  a  position,  if  not  yd 
fully  overthrown,  is  certainly  *"  vei  t>  noble  di 

rrc  would  answer  that  its  assertion  here  is  enen  I; 

[Mreeanl  discussion  ol  legislative  interference  with  the  Titke 
t-chaige  Settloment  of  183(3  is  not  at  all  upon  a  question 
between  the  State  and  the  Church,  foul  Ix  twecn  tlie  rent-diargm 
md  the!  tiidoivners^siii'  |  enn>  nl 

the   icnt-clurgr  \*  reduced   i>  an  equivalent    g&i I    to  tie 

•  n   at   large,  but   to   the  one  class,  the   landowners,  who  are 
liable  lo  pay 
The  pi isit urn  laid  down  cannot  be  impugned  br  pursneis 
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i  assail  the  rent-ciiAige  settlement  on  the  ground,  that   the 
Chort  ilntiantifi  upon   the  Unci  for  its  own  property,  is 

sericulture,  nnJ  must  therefore  submit  to  a  re- 
duction of  its  claims;  while  othrr  charges  upon  tend,  Mich  ac 
the  money-lender's  mortgages,  are  no  such   burdens   upon  agri- 
culture    Pol    :"  Ifl  obi  charge  upun  the   land 
mutt   bo    i   harden   of  the   jmm<-   BfttlUVJ    :m<l    |0   tin-    m 
lender's  mortgage,  from  which  the   I  ami  was  free  till  | 
must  bo  the  h                                  y  sense  of  befog  the   lntt   straw 
that  break                           k)t  since  i  idcution  lo  Ndstinf 
charges    which   makes    the  load   unbeinMi*,  not   the  existence 
of  the  oldest  charge  of  all  from  which  the  laud  wai  DOYSf   l't«c 
He    it   remembered    then,  that   the    extinction    of  tithe  as    such, 
xri'.l   its  change  into  rent-charge,  largely  to  the  advantage  of  tfce 
lar»d-*»u  nj              m  luesticBably  mtj  :it  the  AMI  of  the  Charch, 
st  all  events  secured  lor  the  latter  tbf  right  to  have  her  property 
regarded,  and  its  priority  of  claim  established,  in  its  due  place 
with  all  other    l.^.ilh.    protected  .-lint^'t  upon  land.       Moreover, 
lie  commutation  settlement  having    -ntirctj  altered  the  character 
of  the  claim,  at   least  secured  it  as  a  rrur-eAarof  against   being 
sacrificed  to  any  victrS  which  might  hav.  n  n   tithe. 
In  other  words,  the  owners  of  the   rent-charge   have   a  distinct 
right  to  have  their  claim  treated    as  a   rent  charge,  which    it    is, 
iwl  uol  :u  a  tithe,  which  i(  is  not  ;  and  lo  object  to  its   belQ| 
treated   aa  both  together,  first  as  a  Tent-charg**,  when   its  value 
is  to  be   reduced   by  c-ommutation  :    and    secondly  as   a   lithe, 
fifty  v*sr<  later,  when  its  amount                                          ilemption. 
IK  two  things,  one  ;  bol  not  both  together. 

In  |  di  important  Consideration    we  would    point  out, 

tkst  titbc   rent-charge   owner*  have  a  claim   in  justice,   before 
tfteir  rem  bfl   treated  again   ai  .1  tithe,  to  demand   to  be 

pit  upon  the  same  looting,  lor  adjustment  purposes,  as  they 
•too!  oti  when  OWUCJB  "i  lithe  uid  not  of  reiit-charge ;  that  is, 
a  ri|?ht  to  Uv  hands  upon  an  actual  tenth  of  the  produce 
all  Land  now  chargeable  with  tithe  rcnUcbargtf,  No  fair 
ttsn  b  toe  "'  ru<  Bat  it*  ndnii*«ioii 

•otlil  em!  t:ie  .irfiuuient.     El  -  ind  eTSTJ  COltin 

Q  England    knows    thoroughly  well,  that    even  with    thr   many 
prices,  the  titheowners,  if  receiving  th-ir  tithe   in 
woo  .1    l*r  obtaining   a   very    far  greater  value   from,  and 
inflicting   »   for    greater   burden  on,   the    land,  than    the    fattf 
miiltoua  tttW   paid  in  all  the  tithe  rcnH-ebargrs.  clcucal  UN  l»T. 
Aao  I   should   also  he  homo  in   mind,  the  statement  oi 

»,— while  it  may  surprise  many  who  hare  been  willing:  to 
the  burden  of  tithe  reot-cbaigi  DpOB  land  i"  have  become 
Id  -  IttUAsnUib. — 
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intolerable, — will  also  enable  us  to  offer  a  reason  for  thn  obj 
turns  uqw  made,  more  or  lew  openly,  to  its  sctual  existence. 

We  luivr  alrc-ulv  pointed  run  that  ?>Mit -ehargi\  frol  I  I 
con  be  no  more  a  burden  on  agricoltWO  than  rent  itself.      Hut  i: 
U  important  to  show  further,  that  whatever  lmnlrn  on  agriculture 
it  has  ever  been  is  relatively  far  lees  now  than  it  NTS*,  when 

lithe  was  mum. nlril.   am!  whru   im  mail   hftd  learned    to  COI  I 

'it  it*  incidence  ns  n  burden  nt  all. 

Fur  proof  of  tliis  statement  Ira  refer  lo  the   vert  striVine;  and 
important  pamphlet  by  the   Rev.  (\  A.  Stevens,  Vicar  of  I 
sladc,  the  title  of  which  stands  amongst  others  nt  thr  head  « 
article.      In    th  railing   and    remarkable    work,  ronpHcd 

. -iitiivlv  from  official  return*,  nnd  illustrated  by  a  diagram 
■bowing  at  |  glwoo  the  recorded  fluctuations,  for  every  year 
from  iho  time  i»f  the  ci'ininutntiiiu  till  now,  Oi*  l-'ii.l  .  .lac*,  twrs 
values,  tithe  rent-charge  ma  COftfl  of  living,  Mr.  Stevens  hi 
supplied  in  the  smalt    space    of   thirtv-lw<>    p:i  I  lost  vsli 

able  information  wbidi  ooald  be  given  on   the  rutin   i 

the  whole  '  Tithe  question.*  We  may  arid  that  no  man,  who 
has  not  studied  Mr.  Stevens's  pamphlet,  can  be  fitl>  equipped 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  entitled  to  enter  its  arena 
cither  ns  tithe  payer,  tithe-owner,  or  legislator. 

A  glance  ;it  Mr.  Stevens's  diagram  will  prove  01U  asaci 
that  the  tithe  rrat-dwrai  of  the   preterit  day,  instead   of  bean* 
much  heavier,  u  fur  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  rental  value  U 
the  land  than  it  wftl  *>t  the  <  ""mutation I 

The  tithe  rent-chem  it  1886  mi,  at  par,  10%.  wl 

land  rental  of  England  vu  generally  estimated  :it   ."-.o.OtM.OOttl 
Tbfl  rent-charge  in  1885  (the  latest  oomp  urn)   was 

\VA/.  (anil  is  now  nnlv  Bfl  ),  while  the  land  rental  of  England  wei 
lifloUUj  returned  ns  17,000,000/.  I  In  other  words,  if  100  h 
taken  as  a  rental  unit  u>  rapreeenl  the  relative  pro] 
two  sums,  the  rent-charge  lor  L68G  has  fallen  from  100  to  9ft 
while  the  rental  value  has  risen  from  100  to  143!  It  is  I 
lore  obvious  that,  although  here  and  diets)  some  acres  mar  tn* 
i.illcn  out  of  r ultivation,  the  ruin  of  agriculture  has  not  bera 
csust*d  hy  anv  ffTOwfog  hnrden  i  barge;   nnd  obvious  Me 

that  the  removal  nt"  that  burden,  oven  in  its  ■  .  .Mono*  b» 

•  nalilv   supposed  able  to  Contribute,  in  any  other  than  ** 
infinitesimal  decree,  tothe  salvation  ol  agriculture  Irom  the 

nbich  vo  tie  told  tweite  it  in  ihr  onti  futute. 

There  are  other  points  which  claim  consider  at  i  HI  in  tU 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

I,  The  law  needi  no  change  whatever,  except  la  Mim  direction 
of  keeping  the  liability  for  rent-charge  on  the  shoulders  of  th» 

landmvnrr, 
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downer,  at  whov  mn  request,  and  to  whoae own  adrnatagoit 

wm  thrrc  placed  by  t t*e?   Art    of    1>.  [|    U    prtrvod    by  the 

fact,  that  no  complaint  exists  in  anv  single  case  where  the  spirit 
nmiltalion  Ad  1 1  -**  v  I o  i-itnn!  OUI 

2.  The  losers  by  that  Act,  not  the  gaincrr,  are  entitled  to  its 
protection  against  the  gainers,  ii  thoy  grasp  at  still  greater 
pint, 

3.  If  any  change  Im-  asked  in  tin-  i  itnts,  common 
ce  slinuUI  icnd  them  for  relief  to  the  persons  whose  burdens 

they  Iksve  contracted  to  aiBumc  ;    (ill  that  be  done,  they  h;v- 
lust  place  whatever  in  tho  OOlklruvany. 

4.  If  change  be  asked  in  the  interests  of  landowners  by 
reason  that  l.\nd  ha*  ceased  U)  pfoduM  altOgatfaar,  the  answer 
is  that  in  that  case  the  burden  of  rent-charge  need  not  be 
lightened,  is  it  I  ins  vanished  with  the  produce  00  r.hii!i?  j| 
non-existent,  no  dum- .-.  cm  In-  Irs  led, 

■  >.  If  change  be  asked  bj  InndoVBCn  on  the  ground  of  im- 
povrTi*litn«-ii[  hi  low  price*,  we  answer  that  tin-  "wm-rt  of  rent  - 
charge  are,  1  j  tin  |  out  of  the  cODUnotoU*  n,  impoverished 

in  at  lea*t  the  same  (and.  where  corn  it  not  the  sole  prodooe,  ■' 
much  greater)  degree  b>  lowntsn  of  prices,  and  the  burden  of 
rent-;  rnportionalls,  diminiahar]  :■«> 

II  change  be  asked  because  the  rent-chnrjrc  is  n  burden  on 
production,  the  anawei  is  that  every  mortgage  or  Dtkei    Chaxg< 
upon  Land  is  a  similar  burden,  arid,  [n   I  Mf]  case,  one  of  later 
i;i  llian  the  claim  in  lieu  of  tithe;  and  that  till  charges 
placed   on   land  by   owni»r**  own  acta  lw»  reduced  by   the  law, 
the  claim,  subject  to  s/bicb   the  landowner  purchased,  cannot 
reduced  by  law. 
Il  iduiLT  br  .1.  mandril  bec.iuw  -I  depreciation  of 

lind  values;  the  answer  is  that  during  fifty  years  of  great  appre- 
ciations i»i  lues  the  rent-charge  owners  never  n*ki  d  lb]  :* 
imsi  land  values  are  very  fur  higher  now  that)  •'• 
nno  ol  the  settlement,  and  that,  ns  Lord  Salisbury  himself 
laji  down,  while  the  hind  produces  it  must  pay  the  charge 
upon  it 

&  Every  deduction  mode  from  the  :•  go  which  provides 

r»lig  titrations  lor  the  pour  is  taken  from  then  am!  thai 

Choi  imago  >i"  landowner*. 

9.  Red  .  ol  thi  rent-<:tmrge  l>cyond  its  proportionate  ilsll 
with  prices  is  of  exceptional  detriment  t->  the  clergy,  who  are 
hindeu'd  bj  I  meant  open  t* ■  all  other  classes  for 
add  in                 r  income. 

10.  Aaj  argument,  used  by  landowners,  which  is  allowed  to 
reduce  tb.  irgea,  inasmuch  as  it  anrogatpatln-  ml  Of  that 

portwtt 
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portion  of  the  land  which  they  never  owned  or  purcriatpfl,  if,  »» 
\m  bftTC  iiliimU  ihowa,  still  more  potent,  and  will  be  urged  with 
stronger  logical  force  ng.-iimtt  their  owu  claim  of  rent  lor  what 
iiii-y  did  porohftM,  ■■■  ii  comes  tor  dta  antia  i  t<>  yield 

ii»  the  i  liuiiuiu  of  *  Uml-liutitferrifc*  in  ■opsjal 

11.  The  tithe  rent-charge  ic  altogether  wrongly  described  as 
ritiii-i  11  tiu  ur  an  fafOtL  It  1o»  and  altVAyi  Im*  been,  a  distinct 
And  definite  property  in  itself,  and  never  a  Ux  upon  property 
it  all. 

I:'     [f  the  prdplin-ii't  r>f  mill  fnrllw  i  and  fating  tall  In  pricrt, 
which  form  the  basis  lor  most  estimates   of  titlw     ftdt>  tion 
thin?  redemption,  be  fulfilled,  it  is;  obvious  that   CTCO    the  entire 
extinction  of  tithe  wnt-i  kilgl  VOnM  fail  to  save  the  interests  of 
English  agriculture  from  i:tter  ruin, 

13.  No    proposal    I'  '    Ftdnctioa   or    for    redemption   of    rrn: 
chargei  ihowl  becuctedi  without  ascertaining  and  publi 
the  afldl  nee  of  professional  valuers  a*  to  the  true  values  «  I 
propcrti<»  (<•  lie  redeemed  or  reduced,  and  also  oi  the   b 
iijHui  than  irhiob  ntiul  badaducuil  from  ilmv  value*. 


iiir.ii  v. 


II.  We  will  next  examine  the  common  arguments  adismnl 
in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  tithe  rent-charges,  and  asl 
judgment  of  their  value.     The  ( 'hui  •  h  b*4   no  cause  to  fear  the 
fallen  enquiry  Into  bar  titles  to  her  pouaeaiof".  tin-it  amount, 

the  use  ahc  has  innde  of  then.,    and    llic   v.iht.  piup.iitjun    of    iban 

all  which  iha  bos  sacrificed  from  time  to  time  *  for  peace  soke* 
SUo  has  to  fear  the  ignorance  ami  curiM<|uciit  apathy  of  in 
her  sons,  wlm  rashly  confound  akseition  with  proof,   i-;< 
clamour  for  argument  ;  who  thoughtlessly  decide  that  Itu 
charge  must  be  reduced,  because  ;i   good  najij  people  taj  ihei 
wish  to  have  it  so.     If  the  asicrtion  be  well  grounded,  and  boill 
on    fair  reasons,  let  these  be  shown  ;  if  not,  let  them   be  disre- 
garded.      What    =  ■  1 1    jiMt    DtftD  have   a   right    tO  *jl<    :  I  •'•    both 
sides  shall  be  calmlv  heard,  and  theit  atateineatl  Jully  rxainiaed 
:nni  (t'Hted  iwlWe  any  legislation  Im-  baaed  upon  them.     Such  an 
assertion  as  that  4a  great  part  t»l    the  land  is  going  out 
vat  ion  because  the  burden  of  tithe  rcn(  i  barge  u   im. I-  tbao  is 
•  mi    product*.'  require*,   for    iiistniici*.   definite   pvOol   instead  of 
con  fid  ■  rr  un  niiin .  aodaa  enqoir/fi                    a  made  of  aid 
replied  to   in    a  month's  time   by  all  owners  of  rent-charge*  in 
land)  would,  by  showing  how  infinitesimal  a  proportion  cf 
land,  tnbjact  to  titha  rent-charge,  i*  in  such  a  desperate  condi- 
t  daprira   the   eiy  "t   it.*   seeming  truth,  and  the  agitation  o4 
it*  alleged  justification. 

1.  The  first  statement  to  bo  made  on  the  reduction  point  regard* 

the 
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persona  entitle*!  |o  '  >'»(,[  rh*»  questions  in  dispute.      Most  of 
the  •  Tithe  Agitation,'  and  'Tithe  War,1  ha*  been  carried  08  bv 


Li- 


burden,  and 


tenant*  on  whom  the  MfflmuW 

who,  if  tliej  iw  pa]  ■  rent-charge,  do  «;>  In  pursuance  ofl  » 

meat,  signed   1«\   tfaeii    uwn  choice,   Km   tbeii   own 

moik'v  advantage,    ll  such  men  find  the  jnuncut  ol  the  landlords1 

reot-ch.%t_  ■■  d,  i     i  t>n<  ralirolj  •  •!  their  own  assumption; 

if  a  srrievnnce,  it  is  of  their  own  infliction  ;  it  surely  U  a  matter 
nt  between  themselves  and  their  landlords ;  nnd,  if  the 
ita  have  innilr  »  lm«l  bargain,  it»  cnrraciioa  lies  between  the 

parties  contracting  it.     In  do  other  circumstances  conceivable 

than    ibis    lithe   mutter    would    landlords  or    temiuts   dream    ul 
requiring  a  clean  of  o  tint  men,  in  no  wai  purtiesto  tlu-ii 
to   p.  td   for   their  own   v!  l-milicted    loss.     Bo,   in  this 

agnation  oi   I  d     Rent-charge,  the  Inter;  ih<  tenant — 

I  out  of  court  .ilM-r-lirr.     The  Comas  station  Act 

was  picsed  fo~  object.       Kxcept    I'V  '•■•  HOOfl    el    its  pro* 

:  has  nothing  to  do  wild  the  f j 1 1 f :. 1 1  rfi|  and 
oi  Im-  allowed  to  confuse  it.  This  U  eeathei  maxim  in 
the  matter  which  should  bo  firmly  held.  Because*,  though  there 
4ie-  many  bonesl  landlord*  in  England, than  area  few  dbboncet 
oaot,  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  foster  the  agitation  ol  tenant* 
Against   their  self-assumed   burden    of   rent-charge.      For   such 

■  >rrl»  know  well  thai  an*  pari  of  thntaitente  burden  lalcen 
off  must  eventually  go  into  the   landlord's  and  not   the   tee 
pocket  -.  and  thus  an  outcry,  baaed  upon  an  Ignorant  oompeeslen 
for  la  n  !•  nga  •  >l   tenants  in  the.  matter,  may 

being  about  eg  landowner  which  he  cannot,  in  «  oumion 

decency,  demand  lor  himself. 
It   ■  .  however,  and  it  is  ».ii  l.  bj   nenj   tenantav 

inasmuch  as  landlords  have  been  compelled  by  ilie  inll  in 
prires  to  reduce  their  rents,  tin*  OWOen  of  lithe  rcnt-eharprs 
ought  In  justice  to  reduce  theirs;  n  matter  which  seern<  very 
plausible  till  ji  bo  brought  to  the  test  ol  examination.  Wt 
have  shown  lhat  the  landlord  buys,  and  bought,  only  thai  value 
of  the    land    which  exceeds  the    reserved   amount    ol    the   rent- 

chary<-  He  and  the  tenant  settle  <>u  u  price  far  this;  the 
■stannaries  of  tba  times  make  thai  amouiM  variable, bat  do  not 
affect   ll  I  naCi  .1  value.     If  that  is  to  be  reduced  also, 

th#  reducti(Hi  will  go  into  ihc  landlord's pocket, no4  lbs  teni 
even  it  bunded   to  the  latter;    because  ita  possession   b] 
tenant  enables  him   to  pay  a  higher  rent  In  thfl  landlord;      If  it 
ifjfaC  thot  the  tithe  rent-charge    should  bo  reduced   where 
the  tenant   undertakes  it.  wh)    doea   not   the   landlord  claim 
reduction   when  lie   pays  it   binisclK'     And  why  does  not   the 

tenant 
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umnnt  also  .imitate  for  a  reduction  ni  all  mortgagee^  Fob  the 
•  •imule  reason  t li-xl  In?  has  nothing  to  do  with  otbH  mortgage*, 
while   hu   hat    Utkofl   upon   himself  the   pajOUVI  titbc 

r  n:- charge,  which,  however,  he  can  throw  off  MMBOROW  il 
he  choose  from  his  own  shoulders  to   bu  In;  \o/  he 

i:iw,  •  I   ,im  boood  by  lb*   term*  of  roy  lease!'     Br  the 
terms  ol  hi*  leuo  he.   has  got   his  InncI  cheaper  by  100/.  a- year 
I < i t  btw]    IGOL  worth  of  par  rent-charge  vsil 
to  pay-    Will  nnv  Landlord   in  England  refuse  to  niter  that 

uii,    rod    bJBIwf    pal     tin-    reduced    il.ait'p   87/.    instead  of 
ili.,i   IU0/.  f  the  tenant  dwre  il?     C*  n.t  the  tenant 

doci  i. "I  deailt  it  He  Ima  ui:tuull>  been  allowed  in  his  Ictue 
100/,  lor  what  he  has  now  only  to  pay  >7/.  for,  because  tot 
charge  which  b«  ODJeCtl  t*»  is  already  reduced  i««  full  proportion 
tn  tiir  (all  in  priaM,  ami  Mr  hitnaell  Ins  made  a  prufit  instead 
of  a  loss  on  that  part  ol  his  bargain* 
1   BlH.'    it    W»ll     Ih-     iiliHunn!,     '  1 1  it n 

generally  have  reduced  thoir  nOt-cboigO  to  the  tenants  (which 
indeed  they  hare  no  right  to  do,  whatorer  they  may  eboota  to 

.  u    to    pool     tOOOoU    at   :»  charitv),   torn*    lay  owners 
reduced  their   rent-charge  heyend  it*   natural  fill   with   falling 
prioM.1      This   «i*f>iii«  true,    lint    it    will    be    found    ii)    Deorf}    all 

au«h  com  that  nob  KcdvctioB  wai  reallj  ■  redaction  of  rent, 
Uld  nut  <il  rcu:  charge.  Laymen  who  owned  both  the  bind 
the  not  r!i..i-r,  niniiiinEiiiLT  "<  will  say  to  rolOM  of  IOW. 
Uld  I  Ob  respoctiray,  if  iln-\  nominally  gave  a  reduction  oj 
10  per  cent,  on  each,  and  tuus  received  SW.  instead  ol  110/.» 
were   really   reducing    their  rent   by    11  pcx  cent.,  mid   DOl  their 

nut  .ii.ii  MDUebargo  1w»th  by  10.  And  this  beoatiio  the  amount 
of  rtmt  being  matter  ol  bargain  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
was  bound  to  fall,  while  the  \-n.t-riuu,i,\  being  ntttn  oj  legal 
charge  on  the  landlord  only,  was  tix<-<l  (subject  to  automatic 
fluctuations),  and  could  Dot  DC  matter  of  bargain  at  oil 

Uor,  though   we   may   reasonably  exclude  teoante   ^nerally 
(romarigbtto  make  any  claim  whaicrcr  lor  reduction  (whaob 
sllj  profit  them    nothing)  of  o  c  isi  I  i 

wcei  the  ovatn  of  Innd  and  the  owneri  "I"  rent- 
oharge,  it  will   far   belt  r  aeree  the  cause  of  truth   and  jii 
to  enter  upon,  LflttOad  ol  MOming  to  evade,  a  bricl  examination 
of  the  allegation*  common  1 1   made  by  tenant*  againat   the  fair- 
ness ol   what  thej   tiia%  call  the  incidence,  or  the  amount  ol    the 

■  •il  i -charge,  but  which,  if  admitted*  would  make  io  mocb  ■gnfwH 
iu  tary  existence. 

S.   It  is  asserted  then,  for  instance,  by  a  Mr.  Bayliss,  who  has 
mxlo  himself  prominent  in   the  agitation,  and  apparently  has 
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cot  a  number  of  ignorant  and  unskilled  per  Mini  to  believe  in 
bit  statement,  that,  at  tlie  time  of  the  commutation,  the  titbe- 
owners  obtninr.I,  instead    of  .1    tenth    of  t lie*   produce,    to  R 

Iml  always  hern  entitled,  no  lew  than  two-tenths.  This 
assertion  be  supports  by  stating  tunt  the  tithe  rent-charge,  as 
roiiiMii.t«-<!,  /niiuuntt  to  ill  ifiUllOgl  00  I  UUI(1  hHltftl  of  thfltj 
shilling*.  Even  admitting  this  statement  to  be  true  (which  it 
cannot  be,  since  the  whole  rent-charge,  even  at  par,  amounts  to 
four  million*,  anil  th«  land  rental  u  valued  at  forty-seven 
millions  in  the  latest  return*  ,  Mr.  ISnylin'i  initial 
proviJ  bj  the  (ha  -in'  !w  confoaodi  rentaJ  wifh  uredkett  the 
1  bci&fj  on  tb«  I  iweet  compute!  on  own  Bed*,  f»t  least  3} 
times  as  Urge  111  UnoiMll  1*  tlie  former! 

Hr   gCM  mi  to  Mj    thai,  11*  tin*  wa\.  the    bttTOetl  Ofl  tlie  land 
has   been    doubled,  us  .1   fine   upon   Ih;ii-u!mi    iinproveini-nta  in 

cul;i 

>•  shown  that  the  rent-charge  is  entire!)*  a  landlord's 
ami  not  a  farmer"*  burden,  lint  the  -i  inmrnt  may  he  fully 
related  men  on  Mr.  Baylus'l  assumption,  by  pointing  out  that 
the  -  com  rati         n    fixed   tlie  value  of  dm  reot-cherge  for 

ercr,   not    on    the   amount    of  produce,  but   upon   the   recorded 
■  •I    produce   in    tl  5,  m  that  All  increase  of 

prod  net  ion  since  got  from  tho  lend,  mxt.\ul    >t  l<riu^  hm-dened 
I  large  as  it  would  have?  been   by  the  tithe   in  kind. 
lias  *!  ill)  let  free  from  anj  tucfa  burden  « 

ii    I. .il  ictc*  ta  ttted  by   Mr.  Herbert.  <  iiirdnn, 
M.P. ,  llreudl   dted   as  an  agitator  against  the  rrnt-charvr.  fromi 

it  to    jtpeel  better  Ewowledgi    then  from 

Mr.  Bavliss.    The  firxt  of  these  fallm  ies  if,  the  alleged  injustice 

ode  In  which  the  value  ol  cereal*  Ii  Docnp  i-',  partly 

1  the  fact  that  the  infertoi  Dunned  on  Kbe  boldinc 

I  taken  into  contideration   in  the  calculation  of  the  general 
average  of  prices.1 

U  it    more  |j  it  all   the  landowner*,  farmers,  anil   prn- 

icssionul  valuers   in    England   at    the   tune  of  the  commutation 

ir  own  disadvantage   in   tin*  respect,  and 

stupid  enough  lo  euffei    from  it  for  fifty  pear*,  then  that 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  alone  (or  any  person  from  wbom  he  has 

taken  his  statement  on  trust,  and  wit  boat  examination),  should 

The  balance  ol  reasonable  likelihood  i»  against 

Mr.  «  indncr,  and  qoite  rightly,  ;»s  ere  will  prore  ho   1  rtrj  few 

words. 

vain*  of  the  inferior  (or  tailing)  corn  was  computed  in 
the?  titbc  commutation,  though  persons  unaware  of  the  process 
rarrirrl    out    by   the   Act   have   simply,    from    igriotnuc*  «f    its 

provisions^ 
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provisions,  gueaser 1  at  a  contrary  statement.    The  Con  Returns 

iDghoUt  tlic  kingdom,  which  were  established  in  order  to 
carry  <>ut  the  corn-laws,  and  frON  in  >  *>  iKti-noi  h  ng  l>efore  the 
■ntiii.it'mi*,  w  no  mod  .«••  '  iteadml  of  Bnctttaoi  tofixtM 
relative  amount  of  the  rent-ihnrgi*  10  price*,  but  had  nothing  10 
Jo  with  the  sorts  or  qualities  of  Cora  or  nay  other  pmfaca  d 
which  the  par  value  of  Tent-charge  was  made  Opt  Th*» 
mutation  Act  valued  the  whole  receipts  of  the  tithooVBOT 
rJarfng  mm  \r:ux,  tnd  took  thrii  :uerage  value  a*  the  [«r 
BtOOOJ  rain  «>f  the  rent  charge.  It  \*nlucd  the  produce  m 
in  those  years  In  the  tillieow  uer.  Hmv  was  that  taken?  I'roin 
the  Mi  j  STaTf  tenth  sheaf  or  every  tenth  shock  was  set  aside 
for  tin-  tithcuivner  ;  and  each  one  of  these  whose  value  entered 
into  computation    held  its  own  proportion  ol    tilling, 

B7U  proportion  of  marketable,  corn,      This  simple  cxplana- 
tion  extinguishes  the  illegal  [0 D. 

4.  "1   Mr.   GhtfllaOr's  complaints  Mgaids  'he  towns 

from  wheOM  tin-  Corn  Id-iimi*  Bl«  taken.  This  il  really  a 
matter  of  indifference,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  no  change 
has  been  alleged  by  any  MM   BO  have   icbulted  from  the  siinnlc 

step  taken  in  1H88  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade,  to  redress  this  supposed  grievance  by  inereas- 
U    DtunbeT  of  tnivnt   returning  corn  prices  from    150,  a* 

which  it  then  stood,  to  1#7,  at  which  it  stands  now.1 

III.  Wo  turn  nevt  to  Legislative  Proposals.  Xo  one  can  call 
it  unreasonable  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  di  Keren  t  objects 
aimed  n  li>  legiiladoa,  that,  if  any  ooo  of  them  can  !»*•  m 

plished  without  the  other,  they  should  not  in  fairness  he  me 
necessarily   bUanlepeodWl   as   to  be   nil    three  embraced    in    s 
single  Hill.      Foe   it   terribly   obscures   all    clear   views   of 
suhjert.      The  business  of  legislation,   bowi  i   confused 

bj  Mounn  oomprombe,  li  rather  to  tee  thai  right  is  don* 

than  to  strike  balances  between  WlXing  nnd  rifflit-  If  it  he 
rvasmi. -title  .■tnd  just  to  farrilrtofr  the  collection  of  the  rent-charge, 
i  .'    |H-riii  ■  ii  thiit  can  bo  done  bj   merely  altering  ■»  nogk 

arfitriue    in    one   (the   80th)    ClaUK    of    the    ConiDUtatioOj    Act, 
without  adding  one  single  hallpenny  to  the  legal  charge  under- 
taken by  every  person  becoming  a  possessor  of  land, 
cation  should  be  given  by  a  separate  Act  ad  hoc,  « 
upon  the  rent-charge  owners  (as  some  persons  do)  not  only  »• 
pay  a  heavy  fiw  for  ihl  doing  oJ  ;i  slmi  I  part 

•  *tr*ogdy   eaougli  i!  I  d    18SS  '  Pttatbct  <4  M*> 

uit) :  ilu    nnmtw  r  having  m  r*>n*f<jij i.o*»  h* 
psopU  iM.'iini.iin  now e  -  too  larye. 

ts 
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ic  bargain,  to  enter  on  tho  q  tsstiou  of  ndaeCioa  sad  m* 

llfllH|lllmi  of  rent.charjres,  which  bm  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collecting  of  its  amount. 

ll,    ngain,   it    In*   thought   (anil    proved 'j   right   tn   mluee   the 

amount  oj   the  tithe   rant  charge  as   a  matter  of  jmticc  to   the 

bis  also  should   be  done  as  a  distinct  art.  ami   by 

a  distinct  Bill;  and  IT,  lastly,  it   bo   Jonnd  a   matter  of  gmicwil 

desire,  of  mutual  consent,  or  of  national  utilit*  thai  roil 

■  i   be  redeemed,  thai  mtttore  alao  woul<l   I*  more 

profitably  disc usscd  by  itsdi  than   in  ms  enforced  coojofl 

r-,  in  with  botli  "lie  1. 1  litr  propositions.    Why  't   Because, 
sport  \u    ccttpltcstioni   ol    partisan    baigajningSi  u    is 

obvious  that,  '   all    three    meunm  drxirable.  ntCCOSsfol 

oppo  1   against   any  one   of   them   may  wreck    nil 

thrrv,      I     ir\ult    which     miild     not     happen      in     tfafl     ollirr     case. 

«  three  alteration*  oi   law  are  so  different  in   their   nut  are 
sad  tbeir  scope,  it  is  onlv  asking  ■  simple  justice  to  claim  that 
•acb  chan^i-  proposed  should  ba  ducassed  and  effected'; 
own  distinctive  merits 

TbeGui  Bill  finK  proposes  to  rlo  two  things  :  fir- 

facili'  of  reat-cbargej  ami  seooQdly«  to  41 

rage   its   redemption  :  fur   wc   rejoice   la  note,   th.it   the    Prime: 
Minister  frankly  scout tt  nil   idea  "I   deliberate  reduction  oi   its 

ml. 
'J*hcse  two   purpose*  we  will   examine,   premising   that   they 
arc  both  sJlogel      1   th  Arable,  and   that  niv  objections  we  make 

:ferod,  not  against  the  D  bur  the  BMthodi    proposed. 

And   first,    tor  the    facilitation    of   collection   of    tithe    reoc- 

chargr.     Tba   Bill   daprires  the   racu-cbsrgei   of  hit   ptc<cut 

power  t-»  I0TI  OD   tlic  land,  which    mav  be  in  the  occupation  of 

1  tenant,  anil  allows  bin  instead   to  proceed  anginal  too  land- 

ai  ioi  ifas  1  >1«  debt,  betfor*  the   I  1  \ 

nt   this  sort    is  1  <  H  tlj  what  the  tltboOff 

Vave  been  clamouring  tor  during  nans  rears)  and  it  may  seetn 

■Oft  unreasonable  oil  thrii  pari  t..  find  boll  witli  the  d'.iw  i.ninir 
ia*  doing  what  they  hare  been  so   pressingl}-  urging  upon   them 
And  yet  exception  may  Ix    taken  njanm  the  proposal, 
iv  two  reasons:  first,  iU  nncoitsin        md  rscondljr,  iu  on 

alwndonmcnt  ol"   the    power  of   distress    upon    the 
feaiui,  in  r-xrliiii^e   fur  the   pnvi   i»J   process  against   Hie   I 
e*jir  toy  cat**,  render   thi?  rscovsrj  "t    unt-chargo 

'V  niiifr  difficult,  instead  of  more  easy,  than  nt  present.      Except 

1  see  where  artificial   imitations  hav<  boon  raited,  the 

lo    titln  '  *rgc    ba*   always    been    readily  admitted, 

rosmt*!  contract  with    his    landlord    to  pay  it    has    been 
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carried  out.  Not  in  tin-  cam  of  otu*  tenant 
of  a  thousand  lifts  the  claim  bona  diipoted  .  nut  in  one  case 
out  of  :i  hundred  thousand  hu  the  distress  Lad  Ui  In?  Ic 
The  liuid  on  which  distress  nujrhi  he  levied  cam  i  pun  away; 
»  ui  ihr  Imam,  who  niiiinnl  all  hi*  gOOQJ  And  produce  there* 
from  to  baulk  the  distress  lor  the  mini)  value  of  the  rent-charpe, 
would  practically  be  dopftlving  himself  of  dlf  Iftfgi  I  ■•  '  ttl  hi* 
whole  labour  by  putting  hi«  farm  out  of  cultivation.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the*  Bill  the  landlord  may  be  sued,  but  rnran- 
n-hile  b<  ■••  iriTolTi  in-  raot-cbtrm  owon  in  i-udlrs*  delays, 
unpleuanntiicss,  and  eventual  costs.  He  may  be  absent, di!  i 
impecunious;  living  on  tin?  continent,  fishing  in  NoiHii*. 
ihOOtlOg    Ml    t ! i*     in  lifui;    and    the    produce,    which    tbl    tithe- 

ovrntn  regarded  m  their  security  for  >t  thousand  year*,  may  be 
carted  off  the  ^muiid  by  th*  Tenant  ITolU  tb«   pil 
boiZOWfi       In  luct,  the   proposal    is   to  »j«-c  -uUtivn   arid  uncertain 
in  its  operation,  that  Although  some  might  reirard   it   as  a  boon, 
many  others  would  in  practice  find   it  u  distinct  injur*, 
m.iltci  of  bd|  W   tN    BO   WMOU  whj  -on    pTCMDl    liu'ht  of   levy 
should  be  abandoned   in  order  to   give  a  right   ■  ■!    process;  the 
more  so,  as  a  simple  collection  ufih.il  fault  in  iheCoOKDUl  I 
Let,   which    has   rendered    any  new   legislation   in   this    regard 
necessary,  would   do,  without   cost   or  trouble,  all   that  can   be 
timed  .i!  h\  thfl  qnaatjonable  alteration  of  prooou  now  poipoatd. 
i     i  nothing  can  be  clearer,  from  a  perusal  of  the  rtOth  section 
of  the  Cmmiiutalinri  Ad  nl    1836,  than  that  the  whole  llabilrtj 

for  mit-Cttarga  Iim  Qpon  tin-  landlord,  not  opon  to  And 

iiit-  ..un  tidiin-nt   of  the  clause    we  quote   below    by  striking  out 
the  three  vnnli  *  be  entitled   to,1  would  really  settle  the  whole 
question,   and    lit-   .i    jieilei  l    instead    of    .i    partial,    .hi    ■-!:. 
instead  of  a  merely  speculative,  facilitation  of  collection  by  the 
rcnt-ciwirp-:  of  what  DO  mail  denies  to  he  his  covenanted 

I  lie  clouse  contains  these  words:  •  Every  tenant  or  occupier 
who  shall  occupy  ni\\  land  by  any  lease  or  agreement  made 
subsequently  to  the  tithe  commutation,  and  who  shall  pay  any 
such  icnt-charge,  shall   txt  entititii  In  deduct  the  amount    tl 

table  by  him  to  nil  landlord,  and   shall  be 

allowed  the  same  in  iu<oiint  with  i lie-  laid  landlord.' 

If  the  omission  of  the  word*  he  tntHhd  f</  from  this  clause 
seem  to  make  too  strong  I  oMapttlaion  on  the  tenant  to  exact  the 
DUs^duurpi  from  his  landlord,  tlir  wording  and  effect,  mi^iit  \w 
altered  ui  oonforralty  sfith  that  in  the  Property  Toa  Act, 

i   the  landlord  payi  bia  property   las  through  the  tenant 
without  the  slightest  Iriction  or  difficulty. 

hull 
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Patting  from  the  uncertainty  we  come  next  to   mmldfr  the 

■it  of  the  sujrccstcd  change, 
And    tlii»    we    must  do.    iiotwiihsiiiudiuvr    the?    fact    that   Lord 
Snlisburv.     ICtlRg    mi    i-.. .■Unit    advice,    dropped    <>ut    Ihmii    the 
Bill  in  ita  Committee  stage   in  the  House  of  Loids  tl.r  <  llttM 
n    th«  Isodowner,  u  a   condition  <>t  himself 
ig  the  f- 1  i  iriod  mi'  tbra  in»utii»  of  its 

lallin:'  llu  Mt   from   it   a   turn   of  S   per  rent.      Mr-cause 

maiiv   persons   seem   to  OOOtider  Ibnt,  however  forcible  reason* 
assi    :.  .1  foi   tbandoniog  the  cfaase,  there 
will    »w  a  tf   effort   made   in   the  House  ol  Commons   to 

■•it  tbe  d  topped  clause  in  the  Bill. 
I*,  therefore  becomes   nocSMOOT  to  show   the  weakness  of  the 
fijronniU  '-n  which  the  fixing  such  a  noTcl  bonus  on  payment  of 
■  .l.lit  teems  to   !"•  ■ 
The  alleged  difficulty  of  collecting  the   rr.i  **  is  vci^' 

small,  and.  CXCejpl  in  CMCS  when  fur  political  or  *  I.iheraiionist  ' 
purposes  agitations  xtnd  n-*ut.-mce  have  been  organized,  is  very 
greatly  engscAtsxL 

Msnv  landlord*  in  England  from  the  v»tv  first  have  clone,  as 
tbe  Cotntnat&tion  Acl    intended    thi*m    to   do,  ..tid   have   nlwajs 
paid  the  charge  directly  to  the  parson,  without  the  occupier  of 
land  having  anrthinf  whatever  to  do  with  the  transaction. 
in   such  estates  have  for  fifty  year*  never  paid  a 
farthing  commission  lor  collection  to  taj  (an  it  he  fair, 

in  the  m  dnjrfl  of  their  Iarge!j*reduced  income,  to  mdmI  them 
to  pav  b  per  cm  rdi  who  dotoi  thought.  <>!  MKlDg  tbtm 

-    so  ;  who,  understanding    the  whole   <iue*tiuu,   have  acted 
alwaw  In  it  •>!  1 1  ■-*-  Art,  ;nid  never  compile  i  lien 

.  ni-iiii.di/i-  ita  opt  i.itiini  ?   These 
■irds  do  not  claim  a  ruin,  lion;  their  tenants  lmve  no  com* 
plaints  to  make,  and  an   qiui.    unconcerned  with  ihecontrovi 
Their   number   r*   largo,  \m\   their   rent-charges,  like  their  pro- 
perties, are  larger  than  the  average. 

.   n  imhri  ni  rent-charge  owners  colled  [rotn  occv 

pier*  without   trouble  or  unreasonable  delay,  at  very  small  per- 

co»L     Some  for  nothing;  some  for  a  half-yearlv 

ilinii-  professional   ■genu,  it  a    i^neral   rate   of 

'2%  |»rr  CODt  ;  -"'iin*  through  th<    lot  al  tax  collector,  at  the  rate  of 

ubout  1  p  "ni  i.     Why  should  :>ll  thi'se  Km  required  to 

|»*r  for  eier  10  InTgt  a  sum  as  5  pot  rent,  on   their  incomes  to 

who   have,  in  fifti    years   time,   never   advanced   any 

utfcerto  unheard  ol  claim  lor  collector's  commission  on  tlic 

then  own  jual 
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The  following  statement  of  a  tithseirnor  is   instructive  on 

[kit  point ; — 

'T  niitv  iu*lnuco  my  ova  eiw  in  different  livings  daring  the  list 
n  i  ;i  .  1 1  m.     1  ii  0D8  parish  I  paid  I  prufirwcional  agent  2\  per  eeat. 
When  time*  grow  bed   I  01  tltjQteo1  my  om   rout  ohargo  tt  a  cost  of 
*bmit  ten  shilling*  per   100/,  ;  »t  fehfl  peMAl   I   pay  1  fcr  cent     I 
have  W'u  obliged  to  wait,  gem i.dlv  foi    pert  <>f  my  tillie,  but*  oa  oil 
Wmg6h  it  ha*  always*  been  paid  within  tin:  throe  months,  wh 
•posad    to  pay  th«>    landlord   5   pel    OOnt   for   paying    I 
U  liilo  as  regards  a  small  adjoining  nar;sh  held  by  no  in  plurality, 
the  whole  rent-charge,  paid  by  a  landlord  who  carriea  out  the 
of   the   Commutation   Act,   i»   in   my   bauds  t  without  uvea    a   notice 
given  i  Within  tui  nty-four  harm   ca   lis  falling  doe.      And   1   lurp 
Deftf  in  nil  nay  experioneo  lort  a  shilling  of  any  of  my  ran 
Any   portionj  1  have  chosen  to   forego,  havo   boon  loft  as  yr 
tin:  needy  and  duftrcortud,  not  as  riHl  Wan  OX  BD9  pint   i.f  tlu-  - 

whlah,  u  trustee  "f  the  obuofc  property,  "f  irhioh  T  um  placed  in 
.  i    mi  huutiii    \u.\    to  '     ease  te  a  far  mor 

OOtttt OM  Ufctdl  ninny  casual  tallcers  on  tho  titoO  question  bar* 

t!i     fact  of  it*  being  wo  is  a  good  ground  for 
1  ••in|uiry  a*  to  nrbnt  tin   trail  average  cost  i*  at  tlu 
timo  of  collecting  all  khs  rgei  of  all  the  clergy.     None 

I  thould  think,  eo  well  oureumstouoed  aa  myrclt',  would  hesitato, 
the  nako  of  thoso  worsu  Bataatedi  to  pay  tuc  true  average  oos*  of 
culkviuMi  vban  m>  but  »  t©t)  large  a  percentage  us  i 

cent.  uj»on  all  clerical  incomes  nan  only  ho  justifltvl  |>y  ntnii 
proof  being  given  of  it*  average  coat  amounting  to  such  a  num.' 

We   cannot   believe    such    proof   will    be    forthcoming;  •od 
that  oil  coit  of  collection  by  landlord*  was  faliy,  eod 

more  than  fully,  iUoVTed    fel     In    th"     estimate!  « >n  the  pal 

of  tithe  com  mutation  w.u  b,i*rd,  we  feci  sun*  t!  ■-  uWQi 
that  rent-charge*  will  not  be  honestly  regarded   by  the  public  oc 
grasping  nnd  gn-i'dy  in  objecting  t"   bring  r. 
cine  (if  obtaining  what  is  unipieuionnhh  their  own,  to  pay  this 
cost   a    second    time.     Ii    the  advisers   of   the   proposal  to  (u 
ipon   fell  iges  ft  Gollection  cost  of  f>  pa  ceat^  while 

it  is  demonstrable  that  a  great  portion  of  rent-charge  is  anl 
tysj  has  been  collected  free  of  all  cost,  hate  bad  an  ulterior 
aim  in  rie«;  tad,  it'  that,  cltorior  :ii:n  hu  b##a,  *%  is  not 
Unpottible,  I  be  farther-sighted  one  of  reducing  the  pn 
net  valne  of  nil  refit-charges  l>v  5  per  cent,  in  order  to  rn*!- 
]>ropi.iscd  rate  OJ  n-dt ■imjuk'U  rbrnper  and  more  popular,  thr 
importnnce  Uld  tbejttttice  wr  lm\c  pleaded  for,  of  (renting  tbr 
facilitation  and  redemption  proposals  by  distinct  and  scporst* 
ISilb,  Ixxwincs  iiioie  (ulN  BlipaJreut. 
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I\  .   We  come  lastly  to  consider  the  propOsssJf  for  i< ■■! 
of   lithe  rwit-i  \iy    far   the   most    important    part   ( 

subject,  but  one  which  we  have  thought  it  bait  to  relegate  to 
the  end  of  our  article,  inasmuch  a*  tl  is  mainly  in  flOW  of  (hit- 
matter  that  the  (Treat  importance  arises  of  pressing  upon  public 
auenti-iti  tin-  yotj  monj,  frmgbtj,  and  Boo  oftw  entirely  over- 
looked, considerations  on  which  we  have  hitherto  been  laying 
so  much  stress.  A  redemption  o|  rent-charge,  if  universal  and 
:v,  not  by  any    mnaal   stipuli      d  UJ 

fixed  sura,  but  by  a  lumpsum,  (hi*  LnVWtflDOBt  ul  nhich  enn  be 
rendered  perfectly  secure,  woo  Id  Ih\  both  logically  ami  socially, 
an  excellent  thing  fol    fel     DOOCtfliOdi      And  any   statvsmnu   able 

to  Accomplish  this)  groat  Curt  on  ronllj     Mjaitssblo'  terms,  ffi 

■ids    Tin  lit  the  lasting  gratitude  "1    the  nation.      We    sji 
fain  trust  that  the  Mara  H  M  of  Salisbury  may  bo  the  BOfl  whose 
memor;,   shall    Iw  associated  with  such  a  measure  centuries 
all  our  passionate  taction -fights  of  the  present  time  have  been 
■Uoo.      Ihil  the  taak  in  OM      Pot  while  nothing 

is  easier  to  talk  of,  nothing  Li  budoi  to  devise,  than  such  a 
redemption  'upon  equitable  terms.1 

facts  which  should  admittedly 
bold  their  place  and  ban  weight  ifl  the  dlKttMlQO  ol  any 
option  scheme  u  hatever :  we  will  consider  bow  (he  Govern- 
ment scheme  DOrBOnUOl  with  ibOB)  'iquirc  win  i)k  i  MM 
and  what  bo  adopted  CO  hTing  the  fundamental 
principles  arid  the  practicoj  proposals  of  the  measure  int"  j>r«>|>  r 
liar  ci  i 

2.  The  first  condition   of  an  *  equitable'  redemption  of  tithe 
rent-charge  is,  that  i:  shall  satisfy  both    pa i tics    us   a  fail  sctlle- 
ir*nt ;  this  eaonol  bo  if  it  propose  t<»  daDaSgi  the  interest  .  ■■ 
tin-  inti  ie*t  of  the  Othci  01  not. 
I  *iv  Ipeakiog,  the  ooJy  true  basis  for  complete  '  eipiit- 
able' rcdrtnpiii  i    i  I  I .-nt-chargr  would   be  t"  give  to  owners  of 
i-    such   a   mm   of  money  as  would  return  them  from 
Itnern,  as  safe  as  the  first  charge  on  land  ntf  same 

tscoane,  oi       rag  ime,  u  "in )    ■■  now* 

Ij*%m  than   tbil   ■  ■■  -.     r.mnot    *  equitably'    be 
■tt«pt ;   though  m  I  a  word  to  say  against  il'«:  'cqoi 

]tnr  arrangement  under  which  they  won  \g  to  nceept  a 

amount  wit:i  hut. 

i    \.»    (mmv      irimotts    of   outgoing    should    be   allowed   to 
late  the  redemption  money.      The  actual  annual  average  cos* 
|*wr  rates,  and  the  actual  yearly  land  tax  paid  bj  each  retit- 
during  tbo  last  seven  years,  should   limn    the   Ui-.ii  of 
u  universal  redemption  of  all  rent- 

cUarge, 
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ihsw,  if  oS parties  teens  ogntd  upon  fl,  the  average  prop 
of  nil  poor  rates  to  nil  values  might  bo  falcon  at  simplifying  tbs- 
arrangement.     This  sum  may  be  safely  taken  to  overage  *', 
bo  the  gross  renul  value  at  the  prcaaai  f 

f>.   'Mn    ftTtnCO  amount   of  rOOt-ChaffM   received    during  the 

**  hole  period  of  t\tiy  win  from  thi n  (natation  would,  i- 

the  great  fall  In  pucei  •>!  rectal  feel ■  .  (bi  which  some  oliowano 
>houli!  Im-  made,  fonn  the  Fairest  Iwi*  Ftsptioo,  end  *»«iu 

give  Che  rent-charge  a  gross  value  «.l  L0S2.  or  thereabouts,  instead 
Of  the  par  value  ol  !l  t  The  rent-chargers  should  nut  Ik 
rtquirtd  to  redeem  on  any  lower  basts  (less  deductions),  though 
inasmuch  as  no  landowner  in  view  of  present  conditions  si 
ho  required  <•:»  b!i  part  to  redeem  on  90  large  a  sum,  and  woold 
certainly  never  do  it  of  his  own  nccord,  the  rent-charger  a 
in  niii  opinion  be  very  wise  to  onuflff  voluntarily  a  redemption 
hated  on  :i  roun.ili'mlilii  lower  pross  vulin-. 

9    A  nserelj   partial  redemption  of  rent-charge,  Irnring  it 

ptl  ina]  with  either  ownti  «»r  paver  to  redeem  small  or  large 
pareele,  would  be  of  no  national  eo/it*  wAateorr*     It  won 
extremely    complicated    and    COttlY,    and    the    necessary    legal 
■  bargee  00  its  execution  wmld  be  In  rn*«»t  cases  prohibitory,  as 
orbing  nny  advantage  riflerrd  by  the  process, 

7.  As  prooi  of  this  complication  ere  quote  the  letter  of  a 
in  in  tin-  *  Guardian,  who  cites  liia  own  purish  by  isarae 
as  having  270  tenant-<>ccupiers  and  152  different  owner*  of  rent- 
cliarge.  nearly  all  of  whom  are  resident.  If  partial  and  optional 
redemption  be  allowed  of  their  fractional  charge*,  he  might  bare 
ten  eepeiatc  tXUSectioni  (each  requiring  the  necesj.-. 
negociations  with  patrons,  bishop*,  I  totJC  broken,  anil  diocesan 
registrars)  for  the  porcheae  of  rent-charges  of  21,  id  the 

separate   investment  of  ten  small   separate   sum*  nl    1 
upon  him   in  «  >■  b  >0ar  for  ten  years  to  come,  end  still  a  tbini 
Of  his   ieul-( -lunge  uii»ht  nevei    be  (edirimil  »t  all,  mid   Im-  h 
in  spire  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Act.  under  the  same  disadvantages 
as  to-day.     This  would   be   intolerable  if  its   enactment  ct 
lm  conreivsblo.      Whatever   redemption  price  he  fixed,  the  In* 
should  at  least  fidlj  provide  that  no  rcnt-charj^  owner  a! 
be  required  to  aooep  any  redemption  whatever  unleae  the  h 
rent-eh  tfgi  of  his  parish  he  redeemed  together. 

8.  A   law   for  partial   redemption,  on  the  other  hand,  wufc» 
\\"uld  leave  one  party  free  to  mak<    use  of  its  provision 
compelling  the  other  to  submit  to  them,  would  be  too  p! 
unjust  to  give  any  hope  whatever  of  settling  the  quest: 

['.  The  only  true  solution  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  (xinipulsorj 
redemption  by  nil   landowners   of  all  tithe  rent-charge;  and  si 

■D  10 
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uniSor  present    ngricult jral    conditions  thai  cannot    possibly   be 
rxp*'  ten  from   their  own  resource*  on  -any  trims  m 

wou!  Islj  reduce  the  value  o!  the  rent-charges, 

.1   «nnipjl»ury  redemption   i.ui    only  be  cflecUxi    by  the  aid 
of  the  nation. 

This  last  statement  would  seem  to  put  out  of  the  question 
any  practical  redemption,  however  much  to  be  detir^il  hv  (lu- 
nation, ns  well  as  by  all  the  parties  directly  interested.  Hut 
wr*  II i in k  the-  one  iperial  feature  in  Mr.  Nydi-'s  scheme,  to 
which  WB  shall  presently  refer,  will  bo  seen  t<>  offer  Dion  th*0 
a  my  of  hope  that  a  complete  redemption  mis  he  effected  with 
the  nation's  <■■  gh   we  admit   the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the 

bopclrs*nrss,  of  attempting  U)  '1"  it  al  the  DAtion  0Mt\ 

1  1      \t\  lapottanl  point  to  keep  in  view  is,  that  any  redemp- 
tion   adopted    would    mulct  the    rent-charger  for    ever   in    tbe 
'I  value  nf  the  outgoings  for  poor-rate?,  much  of  which 
he  w»  -ailed  upon  to  pay  a   second  time  whenever  the 

tocted  most  soon  happen,  malirs  ptTffMltl  piopttlt) 
liable  to  poor-rates. 

Willi  10  much  of  preface  we  turn  to  consider  tLc  proposals 
for  redemption  made  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Hill,  as  modified  and 
greatly  improved  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
they  srnod  firw,  they  practically  would  Imve  enabled  any  land- 
owner to  discharge  bis  Und  from  tithe  rOTMihuW  OB  fifBHUA 
nf  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  j)ir  charge  J  mil  sum  to  lie 
rtctjved  by  endowment  truster-*  created  for  tbe  purpose,  and 
-.tiny  of  the  bishop,  tbe  patron  of  the  living,  and  the 
incumbent  for  the  Off,  who  should  settle  the  investment 

tdcuptioa   Eoottev  is  "in-  m  mon  of  o  BtunJbtt  of 

securities  named  in  the  Rill.  Nearly  all  these  provision*  have 
cow  disappenrcd.  The  *  endowment  truster*'  berime  the  K< - 
clrsiauirul  Commissioners,  and  the  compulsion  on  the  rent 
doTfre-owner  to  accept  twenty  years'  purchase  at  any  tint  Ebf 
any  jssrt  of  his  charge  is  repluced  by  a  condition  that  DA  shall 
receive  ■  not  less  than '  twenty  years*  purchase,  as  may  be  agreed 
byou. 

turh  not  is  the  redemption   clauses   of  the    Hill 

asve  been  made  much  BJOTC  acceptable  to  the  clergy  (reneroll>\ 

y  felt  irreat  alarm  ut  a  proposal  winch,  in    its 

a,  seemed  likely  to  radaoe  very  largely  indeed  whatever 
m   remains  to  them  at  the  present  time. 
The    expression    of    vigorous    objection    to  any    compulsory 
a  so  sppuxentlj  ruiuous  as  propositi  was  not  unreason- 
able;   but   the    withdrawal   of  the    compulsory    clause  and   its 
replacement  by  an   arrangement  subject  to  agreement  with  the 
V..1.  16fi.-iVb.Wo.  \  tithepayers 
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titbcpayers  in  cverr  cnw,  not  indeed  of  each  titheowner  person- 
ally, but  of  the  1!m  Ii-m.isi'm  u\  '  tionen  ft*  representing 
lilt  interest!  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  has  done  much  10 
disarm  the  objection. 

Wp  enter,  hnwover,  very  little  into  detail*  rn rimming  this 
redemption,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  see  only  a  microsco- 
pical  prospect  of  it«  martini'iit    in  it*  present  fumi  ;i 

pftCtWll  Utility  whatever  at  the  present  time.  Tbc  |rrcat 
fall  u  values  of  the  lut  few  years,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty 
at  to  itc  ultima*.*  +xl+ni,  tern!  to  ■)  i-. mir.i^o  all  ideas  of  general 

Option,  and  '  uf  necessity*  insie.id  ol  bringing  tbc  parties 
concerned    closer    together,    to   set    them  »rt.     The 

landowner  is  at  th<-  nd  of  his  capital,  having,  f<x  Um 
part,  bought  much  <»f  hit  land  on  mortgage,  and  being  unable 
to  raiM-  lurther  sums  lor  tithe-redemption;  tb©  moaev  lender 
also,  I'm  tin-  mini  pMl,  ha*  lent  already  nil  that  the  land  reus 
bear,  leaving  any  moderate  margin  for  security.  So  that, unlets 
•  in   term*  that  mu  i    rrducc,   the.   Pfl Bin  fa  u  _"\  thai    i 

tsWBII  distinctly  disndvinTiijjeou*  to  the  rlcrjry,  the  land-onnrr 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  redeem  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  the  tirhrnwncr  be  cTp#ctrd 
to  arrange  a  redemption  to  his  own   distinct   lost  I  M  nnly 

reason  ohVml  is.  that  U  rent-charge  v  line  fa  falling  and  lifkelt 
to  foil,  be  may  do  well  to  accept  a  sacurn  composition  lor  his 
claim  which,  though  inadequate  to  its  present  value,  may  be 
above  it*  future  wof  Bat  thLi  t,  aftei  all,  entirely  a  m 
of  conjecture,  and  of  conjecture  which  *imc  persons  think 
reason  abb*    enough    for   tithcowner«.  though    unrensonabl  - 

i  ;     i-i.i  n in  dot i  ='  [and  I  i  bSi 

ilepm  intcd  landf  instead  of  selling  it  at  a  value  very  far   bcloi 
either    what   be   has    paid   lor   it   in   purclia*<  a!   it  baft 

been  worth    [•      kantm      >   bim   and  bis   ancestors  for   tbc  last 
fifty  yean?      It   is   simply  beeiuse  the    feeling,  which    may  I* 
mi  t<  superstition,  is  already  strong, and  ut  owing  stronger  < 
•l.iv   in   this   ennntrv,  that   the   nation,  which  will   not    Im-.v  -x 

re   a   single  word   against  the   maxims   of  so-called 
Trade,  must  and  will  _\<-i  deriM  lame  modificatiai    "fa  fiaca) 
system  which  appears  to  have  almost,  for  the  time,  cxtinguisfcei 

nlj  the  bojkj  mine  of  caltivmting  the  land,  nhich  i 
hlef  tuple,  but  aju  ili  prired  of  fixer!  employment  a  vm  largr 
proportion  of  the  working  classes  of  the  population. 

It,  In    truth,  the    n:ifi H  pted    without    reserratior 

kind,  our  present  fiscal  siatrin,  the  question  oi  tithe  rcot-cbar(» 
recovery,  reduction  or  redemption,  would  settle  itself,  but 
inexact  sympathy  with  the   settlomenl    oi    the  same  questions 
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regard  BO  rem  which,  U  wo  have  shown,  stands  upon 
exactly  flic  same  footing.  The  inon  who  couM  not  get  rent  or 
rcot-c  il  of  his  Und,  would  simply  abefidoo  It  utOget 

■ditj  m  ol   things  which  wo  have  not  vet  Approach  ■ 
,'lrr  il  north  wl  ill    {a  consider. 
He  hoar  from  time  totimi;  of  such  fate*,  ofallftgi  i  m 

lues,  but   ilic  assertions  arc  u<il   proved   I  .  tbc   *■ 

i*.       U'V  -i     rtfil   ctlBjge    "Wikk    ;in-    >Ium>i|     l,v     |:wid- 

owncrs  to  take  a  redemption  of  ihcir  claim,  DOl   at   its  present 
:  it  ai  n  v:iLm    much  v.iM-i   ii    :.  ,M  order  t<> 
meet  possible  further  <h  be  I MCto* 

aWy  be  asLed  whether  tlic>  Im*  willing  t'»  nil  their  own  claim  to 

'  l»at  is,  the  land  thoj  hold,  on  I  ie  BABM  Of  similar 
is.       The   followii  ly  Kited    favwu  will 

Blosexate  001  point.  I  mi  that  he  bfti  I 

i  i  2Q0    .i :.  ,  it  n   real   •  ■!  him 

ing*       Vow,   we    n«k,   will    he   accept   without    besilJiuoa 
twetllj  Tears' purobsvti  ol  bi    prop     *  si  its  present  price  (not 

.-  it  as  liKrljt  tn  fa  and  si  cepl 

icbeque  for  202,  ?  Ol  a  iuxm  be  will  refuse*.    I  Because 

stbeunvi  irill   illon  pwtoMmit 

Mtnplcte  extinction  of  In  ml  value*.      In  other  word  .  DO  expects 
irift  prop<  Enprorc  in  value.     Hut  if  it  do,    to  sril 

rent -.  lid  its  owner   lv  expected    t->  Bfll  even  at 

prsstnt  low  values,  uulcas  the  contrary  can  be  ibofl 
Ant  law,  therefore,  setting  :i   fi\«*l   vaU-  "i  ion  mast 

.    if  now  thought   i  pn rezs,   tbey 

*ould  delay   availing  themselves  of  the  law   i-ll  things  g 
Wt*f,   itll    their  land    |  ore  valuable,  in  tint   ihejr  oottld 

****"  >n  easier  terras,  and  would  only  UM  the  Act  « 

i  iore  ralueble,  the  i  henp  6i 
•'mi  irsn  an  advantage.     This  ohjection 

I  liv  tin-  clause   in  tbc  Bill  which   makes 

jwdget  at  all  period*  of  *.  in  rsuoriable- 
demptMMi  payment      Hut  it  extinguishes  the  I 

ral  redemption  at  the  same  tun  \  v.-i  eTfi 

^■eter  be  expected  to  effect    i  general  redemption  ex  ept    m 

u  r :  i  i  i.  i  vantage-  to  themselves. 
U  a  wi>nl,  neither  jKirty  sli  >ul<l  be  compelled 

on  present  priert  .n--  s   basin,  tbc  cost  would  be  !""  high 
Uad  tnptton  fond  loo  La 

iwners.     And   if,  as  s*t,j;is  ciuite  obviou 
W  irft  to  iiH  own  option,  sll  redemption 
U»c  I  if  tbc  market  must  be  faitOJ  itACI 

jtanJ  .  lm  st  an* of]  Fe "  redemption. 
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and  the  desirability  of  nn  equitable  redemption  cm  never 
good  argument  for  the.  introduction  or  enforcement  of  «-n 
is  [fMOnltftble.  ("an  nothing,  however,  In*  done  in  thit  matter* 
Con  the  nation  mediate  with  any  conceivable  success  between 
the  tH'i  parties,  whom  the  exceptions]  depression'  of  tin*  present 
time,  and  the  fear  of  still  deeper  depression  in  the  immediate 
future,  tend  to  keep  asunder? 

It  i«  t.-i  thit  qQMtJoa  ttixt  we  rliink  a  very  hopeful  answer  it 
famished  by  the  underlying  principle  (for  we  can  in  noway 
accept  llw  dei.-iiUi  of  Mr  Kyde'l  proposal,  thf  divnivvioa  of 
wbicn  will  be  found  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  SurrcyorV 
Institution.1  quoted  at  the  bead  of  our  article.  To  the  same 
publication  wo  may  also  refer  at  showing  conclusively,  how  fsr 
the  professional  land  surveyors,  men  most  skilled  ia  and 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  band,  are  from  .-  the. 

assertions   of  Agitators  as   traftworthf  statistics,  or    fkt&M 
demands  as  reasonable  claims. 

With  ceri  in  ruodificatioQI  Mr.  Kvdo's  proposal  might  be 
ui.i-.Ir  CO  M-cure  ft  fair,  professionally  valued,  ..i:.  ..!  mli  m 
to  tho  Natt-chargc  owner,  and  by  using  the  national  credit,  st 
no  cost  ■hatsrrti  to  (ho  national  parse,  might  supply  the 
OVflfcUl  with  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  their  charges  and  free 
their  land  entirely  Itom  tithe  rent-charge  within  fifty  years,  1 I 
HO  greater  CMt  than  tliev  an*  liable  to  at  the  present  rime  fitf 
paying  their  charges  without  any  redemption  whatever! 

An  initial  objection  to  this  proposal,  namely,  thai  ihi 
owner,  liable  for  60  years  to  whatever  charge  be  found  really 
represented   by   the   rent-charge  he  has  to  pay,  would   be  IMJ 
litile  benefitted  by  such  an  arrangement,  is  met  by  the  ol 
answer  that  his  land  will  be  made  more  valuable  to  him  P 
market  every  year  hy  that  year's  portion  of  itti  redemption 

Bow  is  it  proposed  that  this  wonder,  extinguishing  f or  erer 
all  lithe  agitation,  »b»ll  be  worked?  First,  by  ir.nkiu^  re- 
demption on  these  exceptionally  advantageous  terms  b 
pulsory  and  universal,  the  only  conceivable  way,  by-tlie-b- 
which  tho  national  benofit  aimed  at  by  any  legal  redempti'"1 
can  be  accomplished.  Next,  by  providing  that  the  sum  aerdeJ, 
for  what  shall   1"'  ;  ►rinlly  certified    as  the  true  rrdenij 

to! ne,  I  i  paid  by  tho  Government  in  (.'onto!*  to  the  Ecclest**" 
ticnl  Commissioners,  ns  trustees  for  the  owners  of  each  srmrsS** 
rent-eharge,  tho  Government  taking  over  instead  thereof  UM* 
rent-charges    thcmscUes,    mid     ©ollntiii  i     without   tk* 

ftUgbtOM  trouble,  as  property-tax  is  now  collected,  from  the  lira* 
oo  which  it  is  levied.  The  value  of  these  rent-charges  tit* 
easily  collected  and  willingly  paid,  will   give  the  ( ri»v*mn*nt * 
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full  return  nf  4  per  rrnt.  upon  th*»  uidp  exart  turn  n«  it  will  be 
-i-  3  per  cent  upon  in  the  form  or  Consols.     Of  the  1  per 

indlords»  3  per  cent,  will 


il 


a  1  wart 


.I  r. 


ill 


id  in    recti' 

»occ  the  redemption  money  paid,  ami  1  per  c*nt 
toil  in  Loiuols  for 47  rearo at  3  per ccot.  compound  interest 
will  extinguish  the  whole  LiabUUi  to  teni  ohtrge  al  tb  end  '■'" 
that  lime. 

A    I'uiillnfil  wishing,  under   Lord   Salisbury**  IS  ill.  r  >  i.deem 
his  liability  t>  irgs    QOH    WOttld    have  to   pay  at  least  4 

percent,  fur  the  Joan  and     1     jici    oenl    Bo   cientr    a    rrdiin 

lund,  say  5  per  com.  togi  thta  .  wl  Lie  if  the  notion  li  ad  biaa  khi 

money  as    proposed  ||     1    p«    0CD1  -  be  will      mm-    reder:n<tl    tin- 
[hie  land,  and  repaid  the  loan  in  47  Tear*. 
1  unUge  laii   propose]  ofien  to  the  landowner 

would     rentier    quite     unnecessary    any    artificial     reduction     of 
llie  initial  claim  of  (he  rent  as  a  bruit  lor  redemption. 

tfied,  which  can  be  ai  com- 

plithed    Djf    no  other   meant.        It    it    perfectly  obvious    that   by 

ttis  ealotarj    oee  dJ   ita  Credit   die   nation  could   never   lose  u 

(irtbing,    while    effecting    a    general     benefit.       It     would    bo 

paying    3  per  cent,  while   receiving  4,  and   saving  1    per  cent. 

rentnelr*  ^he  rehie  ol  the  lend,  end   11    In   toy 

lev  instances  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  poitioOJ  of  land 

■abject  to  real-charge  failed  to  produce  the  value,  the  only  iesult 

•  that,  on  such  portion*  only,  'he  completion  of  the 

flpeymcnt     would     be    pntportionetel)     deferred    beyond    the 

■topoeed  ■ 

In  fact,  (\%  Mr.  Rydc  points  out,  all  possible  loss  to  the  nation 

ich  a  transaction  would   In re  than  guarded  a  ■ 

Baking  the  period  ol  toe  wfaoh    toeil   .;'"  |  -ad  of  47  ;  ma 

..i  iccumnlativi   power  ol  a  compound  interest  mvestmem 

eoah!  make  every   lui;.,  which   would  i  ulut*-<]   m 

ooonl  to  11^/.  10«    io  50  years,  and  thai  provid 
nrge  margin  lor  ezpeosei  and   risks.     The  latter  unus:    bo 

3i  small  ind<  lie  would  be  n  rery  bold  man  who  ■ 

Brttke   lo  prove  that,  at  the  present  terribly  depressed  time 
*'«  vnc  acre  i  ousand  in  bngland  subject  to  rt  nt-ch 

:  .:l .  out  id  (  ultiv&tioo. 
On.  .  «  will  be  untcd  ngainst  the  easy,  beneficent,  and 

•Wl  :le»»,  use  of  the  national  credit  m  the  securing  *ii 

I  i«e  impossihle  national  benefit ;  we  mean  the  objee  I 
i it  cases  entirely   sound,  against   interference    b> 

legiiimsri'  bosinpti  of  tin-  monej  market  We 
^dl  be  asked  why  should  the  State,  SO  far  as  the  loan  is  con- 
tnaed  (as  apirt  from  creating  its  sinking  fund),  lend  money  rti 
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3  per  cent,  for  a   pur]  commands  *1    per  cent,  in  t 

ordinal)  EaTtttraeai  market,  and  to  compete  «;tb  tbe  li 
mate    money  trade?      The    answer   i«.    that    there    is    beTe    no 
competition  whatever.     For,   in  the   present  stale   of  tinners,  it 
would  he  neither  in  the  power  nor  in  the  policy  of  the  average 
owner  of  land   to   borrow  money  in  the  market   at   ft   per  cent. 

for  the   |i:imiicii[    and   i  nlnn  pi  [oil  nf  bit   mii-r  !ii:.t.        I  |i>    ■ 

rather   leave   matters   to  their   fate,  whatever  th:\t   might   p 
And    the    loan    of    the   State    at    .1    pt-i    cent..   GOO  pled    wi'.U   tbe 
linking   fond  nt  oriP,  would  be  only  applied   in  tb 
of  &  business  which  would  otherwise  DOl    bi     tooe  at  all.      Na> 
more.  tut  propowd  Kotn  would  evwnfttailj   benefit  the  i 
dealers    UuantelTCf|   for  the  gradual    freeing  ••!    the   |ai« 
lithe  rent-cbarjv  would   make  it  ;i  better  accurity  far  otlier  loans 
than  ej  prete&t,  vhea  margins  bave  almost  9  ia\   n  1  tad  money 

dealer*  barn  putty  ruuilv  cuiue  to  an  end  of   .ill  lending*  Upon 

land 

Lord  i?*li»bury**   Hill  doe*  not  exclude  the  adoption  of  the 
proem  suggested   by  Mr.  Ryde.      Nor  done   Mr.  little's  state- 
ment id  Lin  pi  in  1  1  •■••  linlr    i  he  «*M<*  thing  i  thcrwiic  wan  tin  $  i 
the  fjmtf  appreciation  of  the;  true  value  of  the  rent-charge*,  even 
in  their  present  redinnl  Condition        U.  hope  both   scheme  s do 

nation  nill  commend  themselves  to  all  parties  ouncemed 

In  conclusion,  we  nsk   careful  readers  of  this  paper  to  admit 
thai,  in   putting   hifwaid   a  vcr>  earnest  plea    foi  Dare  JOStC 
and  against  possible   but  undeserved    ipolUtloD    o»",  the  mrnrfi 
of  tithe  rent-charge,  we  bavc  pressed  some  considerations  - 

re  pause  to  the  thoughfAi]  In  tblt  matter,  and,  at  all 
event*,  prevent  our  legislation   being  hurried  im  »,  ■» 

Jual  yeai  with  regard  lu  extraordinary  titbe,  bi  the  violent 
interested   partisans    on  the    HM   side,   "i    bj   the  panic   of  dnV 
trustful  Churchmen  on  the  other.     If  the  rental  vt  ml  be 

proved   far  greater  mnv  than  ai  the  commutation,  tbe  fact  ui  ii» 
foil  within  the  lost  lew  rears  l>*  a  small  di  (Tree,  does  not  1 
moment  a  fleet  tbe  Knt-cfaargei  which  were  solemnh  gramo 

:i   I  it       nalh  1    I. mi;    rental         ll    the    rOAl    '  ID  !'-.'■  I  -     i^«'    real  insM« 

inked  that  the  easement  for  which  nt  the  eoinmutatioM   111 
thci    -.lt  mImiiI  v.ii  Ihtu'c  :t  portion  ol  their  claims,  and  which  la* 

been  withheld,  fcboold  hi-  restored,  without  increasing  any  J*d" 
0*mer*l  true  burden,  some  pood  reason  should  be  .!mv. 
doing  tbie  in*  tr  simple  jostice.  And  such  justice  should  to* 
donn  wiihnut  inflicting  on  the  tithrowneTt  n  Ireeb  redaction oi 
thoir  already  insufficient  income;  theirs  being,  tb<  OBr/dnflf0 
upon  hind  which  fluctuates  already  with  tbe  pines  of  prod«<ft 
whose    In II   is  said   to   give  the  only  ground    loi  ■  -J* 

redti 
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We  hfanilv   command  the  raMeel  to  du  candid 

thought  and  i  imlgmcnt  ot   OVtn   bODOtl   I  ^n-iisbttiaa. 

This,  perhaps,  will    be  translated    hr  interested  parties  into  a 
declaration   ol   ■  \o  compromise,   no    concession!       No  reason 

rwncr*  should  rninpmuiiiip  claim*  [lint  the 

•  ougtit  lo  protect,  when  their  strength  and  justice  are 

.ml  us  to  con  com  ion »,  wo  uuvc  sliomi,  from  the 

b  of  prominent  assailants,  that   the  nwnera  of  tithe  have 

led  quite  enough  to  those  who  can  be  satisfied,  ii 

CO  truue  who  cannot      We  will  D01  think  40  badly 

□at!  10  lis  to  believe,  or  imumc,  that  ic  will  condemn  the 

owner*,  clerical   and   lav,   it   thev   content  themselves  with 

eaving,  '  Whatever  wo   rn»}    '>.■   ktrippn.    ol1.    m-    will,   if   fore* 

must,  forego;   but  we  will  COR    /    BO  tDOrol1 

niiitr  be  tinted,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  redemn- 
velue    based    oa    the    present    (end    loweet   ever   reached  > 
averngr  of  rrnt-charfrc  is  in  itsclt    i  com^sion  from  the  pi 

of  the  last  fifty  J**r»,  ccjual  to  1^4  Pcr  cent,  for  ever  of 
righteous  rJunu  solemnly  guariiutrrd.  It  iv  ftJ90  noteworthy, 
liat  such  a   larpe  concession  shut*  out  tin-  rent  charge  owners 

lie    pOMibUitJ   "f    »Uurill£    ill    p%\\\    fun   i    .id  Yam  r 

m    prices    when    that  i    disadvantage    which,   on    the 

Other    band,   no    landowner   would    drc.iin    ol    submitting   to   as 

regard*  his  propem-  in   land.      V\V  have  no  fear  in  this  matter 

aa  regards   the   Prime    Minister   bwatclf.       His   course    in   the 

currsgp  of  the  aueetlon  lias  bean  logical,  itrmlghtfonraidi  and 

tittttional.     No  mora  instructive  "i  onneloaivo  reply  on  the 

i  the  pTojxjsed  U  per  tent,  collection  fine  coold  hove 

!*♦&  '  n  thai  In*  iiiinlc  to   Lord   lirnlmurne  in  the  del 

.«-  LOtb  >>1  i.      His  I^mlship,  we  have  BO  doubt,  sees 

■•ii  farther  in  this  matter  thaa  lome  <»i  bli  Dfeoal  rabe- 

Ih-  acca,  &a  to   the  chances  ol  tin-   Hill   in 

■  ■>■  House   ol    I    iinmons,  tint,  however  nn willing  the  extreme 

cals   may   be   to    leave   lha    clenn    m    quiet 

i  of  the  diminished    income    tin-    (  'oiii:i.  tl  i    \i  n    Ai  t   was 

Bppoatd  1"  **'«:ure  for  them;  or  however  indisposed,  d 

;ii  a  faxthiuj:  of  un>:i    .   ad vantage,  ihei    would 

bjttill  less  willing  to  press  anv  menunc   in   disturbance  of  the 

nt   state   of   things,   the   evident   and   sole   result  ol   which 

i  In-   to  ronfei  n   largn  mnn*y  grout  upon  the  owners  of 

The     5     per    cent,    collection    fine    levied    00    the     lour 
<i/4  of  existing  tithe  rent-charges  would   aiwplv  tranafi 

n    '   hureh  and   pe  >|      I   .<  -urn    of   tOOfiOOL 

<  ipitalixcd  at  a  3  per  cent,   investment  <such   as   the 

^"•pped  clauses  o\  the  Bill  would  have  made  toe  owners  BBBajri  | 
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to  six  and  a  half  millions  of  money.  To  confer  such  ft  boon  oo 
such  ft  rl,ui  is  not  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  nod  for  tithe* 
n  to  pmt  for  it,  or  for  any  compulsory  redemption  .ii 
OhtfgQ  Ofl  ftDJ  badfallj  low  and  unproved  s]>ccuUtivc 
basis,  would  be  fraught  with  measureless  danger  to  HM  owners 
ft]    land,  as  depriving  tlum   oJ   their  OWH  best  ar^r  /.nines 

tin-  'Nil  linii '  « i>,  nhich  is  ftlrvsdy  brginnirtg  to  tx*  ftsun 
b  Wales  with  that  for  *  No  Tithe.' 

This  la»t  Lomi.it  r.itloi),  ami  thfl  pressing  ImpOftaaoa  of  ending 
tlir  -Tithe   War'  before  it  gTows  into  a  *  Kent   War,"  will  pro- 
hnblv  innkc  landlords,  whether  they  use  the  redemption  clauses 
of  tho  Hill  or  nor,  M  all  events  more  ready  to  fall   in  wi- 
provision   loi  the  recovery  of  rent-charge,  as  a  means  af  taking 
away    all   grievance   from   occupiers  and    tenants    as   lOofa.      We 
tnut    landowners  will  aUo  be  quirk  ti>  see,  that,  in  the  .  crv  ssm« 
line,  botfa    of  policy  and   logic,  then  should    support  the   aiii 
1,1.    ti.  Uki-1  v  t«>   !»■  ItfOflgl)    i:"_'''!  in  thfl  House  of  Common 
pnakc  this   provision   r<rtriis|ic4  tivc.      loi    such   an  amcndi 
while  nlitolutflv  ending  the  'Tithe  War/  can  only  nffrct  the 

i        :!     :■!    .v.    n--:iI<U,    n!     tlir     lltrilOSt,    tWO    yeW  •*    M  o-.-i-..    (br    "'I'     •>'■ 

which  hr  will  hr  liable  nt  the  passing  of  the  Bill  ;  and  it  is 
incorn  i n.ihlr  that  many  tenants  will  throw  up  their  holdings 
altogether  in -m  uii»%illiiit;iit-«  [n  pas  In  their  landlord  that  small 
portion  of  one  year's  rent-charge,  which  they  themselves  con- 
tracted to  par  tin-  (ithcowner  in  his  place. 


Air. 
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Art.  V1L— The  Earl  of  fttotamA  and  MfanmtfA.    (CAarlt* 
it.)     A    Memoir,      By    Colonel    Frank    S.    Kn-. 

i  - ' 


I  i  IMPLE1  E  Life  of  tbe  ce  i  bratod  Si  rl  onWrborovgh, 
en  imiitiiii::  unocal  its  no  iini.il  .mil  le;i« 

Eatable  incidents,  would  be  a  work  of  extmurdin sTJ  interest. 
1 19  military  gonitis  VII  of  tlie  fmt  ordej  .  tad  while  iapat< 
deep-laid  srhemri  and  brilliant  combinations,  bnsed  on  llif 
soundest  principles  of  strategic  icicQCO,  bis  deeds  of  battl e  v,.  n 
tiuiw  ratbi  (  of  «i»i:i«*  mvrhie  bttra  driving  thmitands  before  birn 
witb  bis  single  arm.  He  n-ns  as  daring  as  Nelson,  and  as 
1  terfield,  .md  hi*  wlsculurous  vnlhtritrie*  were  the 
talk  <■■  He  was  *  r«         01  itOT,  a  skilful  diplomatist.  ■ 

■i.  ol  letterii  and  ■  dud  of  Eaahion,  vet  i  ng  at  tha  *»me 

.t<l.i>,  nil  .lowers,  and  his  fruit-trees,  as  if  alJ  tbe 
hopes  ami  fear*  be  had  ever  known  in  bis  life  tmd  been  eta 
tt  bis  tolips  nml  hi*  victet.      nil  activity   and  liis  energy  WOTl 
KVMibio^  marn-lloua.      Abroad  he  Hew    from    capital  to  capital, 
n  if  lie  had  a  spell   at  bis   command  to  In  ml  horses  ami  il rivers 

to  Lis  will.     From  youth  to  age  U*-  ««•*•'  .p.-w  .   ins  omstilaiion 

:    In    land  01  »•'«,  in  Ins-  *]  .    yl  In-  1 1 1  s]     •>  ilu-  age 

of  sartntj-soraD,  n«  sprightl*  to  the  Ust  as  when  ho  wooed  the 

dark   beauties  of  Valencia,   or   alarmed   tha  pompous  Germans, 
ocompnnied  the  Arehriuke  Charles,  by  the   eafirg  .u.d    the 
ram  which  they  held  to  be  incompatible  with  «<  iu ralship. 

u  blf  death  n  great  maa  of  papcri  eon* 
■  of  his  life,  full  WO  may  be  sure  of  political 
*r»d  social  memoranda  of  the  highest  value;  but  so  inter- 
if  it  said,  with  paisagc*  wonc  than  indecorous,  that 
Ma  vidon  judged  it  belter  to  destroy  them.  According  to 
tradition,  one  oi  tha  Katommte  contained  bi  than  ■/■%  that  ba 
P*ul coumitted  ibrce  capital  crimes  before  ba  vai  twenty.    But 

u  Umacb   to  be  regretted,  that   Laity  Peterborough  had    DC  DIN 

J*  band  to  muv    t  '...  her  that  a  sdiction  might  be  made.      Her 

■-onls  r.ii  hout   a   parallel.       He  I  Wed  tllTDUgh 

'■    •!"  the    most    important    and     hrillinnl    periods   of    English 

i  r,  fmm  the  Keatorati  in  to  the  middle    of  the  raigd  ol 

ye  II.;     he  had    ncted    with   nil    its    partiei,    and    been    in- 

1th   all    its  chiefs.      11*     bad    done    everything    that 
?**»  worth   doing,  teen  everything  that  was  worth  seeing, 

•dy  that  was  worth  knowing.  And  when  wc  arc 
**Ud  which  of  the  hist  treasures  of  literature  01  history  jxiaterily 
*oqld   nioit   gladly  recover,  some  then*  might  be   who,  among 

greater 
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greater    nnmri   and    more    illustrious  works,   might  elmnot 
inclined   towliivoor,  flu.-  lost  entobiogrephj 

The  fiibt  writt  =n  memoir  "t  this  cccejuric  genia*  was  pub- 
lished by  O.  Birch  in  1813,  in   the  letterpress  accompanying  * 
■  of  engravings  by   Houbmkrn  acid   Ycrtu*\      Hut   ;hal  is 
a   mere   lltftcbj    ifld   the   onlf   work   decervi  I  of  a 

biography,  preceding  Colonel  RusvcLTa,  u  the  dm  written  bj 
:.-)•  VVuburtoD  in  1858.     His  inateriafa  were  tbe  acwmt e« 
Peterborough's  con<lu<  I  dfl  the  Spanish  War  down  to  hi*  leaving: 

ii  lor   Italy  in  September   lbOtk  composed  by  tUc  pbyi 
I>r.  Freind,  and  Carleton'i  'Memoirs  of  Peterborough's  Adten- 
Curcs  in  Spain/  the  book  which   Dr.  Johnson  sat  up  all  night  to 
read,    and    which,    DOtwltkstendl  8    CrOnbU  Cftftl    OpOfl    b  I 

authenticity,  has  boOB    lOCtpttd  U    genuine  bf  Or.  .)<  bnson  and 
Lord  Macau  lay.  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Walter  Scull 

.  i   dttnd  tin  book  in  L80oj  and  in  a  note  oa  the  «ubjec* 
Lock bi ft  rapes  ts  bit  belie!  in  its  beii  irication  •,|    I  ' 

but  be  adds  that  it  must  have  been  < -om  piled  iroin  the  i 
sunn-  offiofil   n  ■>  ■•  «1  in  the  campaign.      In 

to  these  sources  of  information,  which  are  accessible  to  efftfj 
one,  Mr.  Warburlon  consulted  the  MS.  correspondent 
Peterborough  and  I  lei  lej  and  <  Kodolpbin  in  the  Kritisli  Museum, 
while  Colonel  Russell  has  had  the  good  luck  to  discover  to* 
mi UBJeripl  journal  of  Colonel  St.  Pierre,  an  office  in  tb* 
Royal  Dragoons,  who  lortrad  under  Peterborough,  He  has  also 
examined  tonM  Olbei  MSSu  k  bearing  On  the  period  of  hislvrr. 
discovered    in  rhe   Sinwc  colliM-riom  to   UriooS 

Museum    on   tbe   death  of  the   late  Karl  of  Astiburnl  i 
contemporary    letters    and    men  mint,    in   which    Pete 
name  i«  mcutioiH-il,  an-   of  COBItC  legion,  and  need  not  b 
ties'  hen, 
On«  groat  merit  «l  Colonel  Russell's  book  is  that  jt  is  written 
by  a  regular  auMici,  who   in  describing   I 

understands    his    subject,  and   can    give   solid    reason!   M   tie 
niiiiirattoa  with   which  hU   hero  lias  been  regarded.      Hitherto 
the  world  in  general  lias,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  lii*  n  pi 
upon  trust.      Fee    hare   read  Carleton  and  Freind,  and  ol 
few  still   fewer  could  gauge  without   assistance   thi 
facts  wbieb  thej  reeonnc,     Lord  Stanhope,  though   b 
■War  of   the  Spanish  Snoeeaaton/  and   lain  4  Reign 

Anne,'  he    bring*    Lor<!    Peterborough    before    U4 
colours,  is  not  hit  hi.>^i,ij»!ic-i.       Mr.  Worburton,  while  he  WPw* 
with  great  literary  power,  writes  with  no  professional  aatl 
and  it  is  now,  U   Inr  n$  wc  ore  a  wore,  for  the  first  tiuse  last* 
complete   htstnrv   of  Peterborough's  campaigns,  with  the  net** 
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ant  and  plant,  hat  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  competent 

whose  education  U  •  guarantee  foi  til  toci  racj.    Colonel 

Ruosell   write*  with  enthusiasm;  but   it   it   enthusiasm   in  sub- 

lcction  to  knowledge,  just  enough    Bo   |lri    U  I    high  opinion  of 

Peterborough  *  deserts,  without  exciting   UV  sntpirinn  that   the 

writer's   juugtnent   has   been   impaired   by   it.      Peterborough's 

Ume  bsi  iv)is  n;<le*l   of  a  iOS- 

it  with  renewed  lustre. 

bttd  Russell   mar  be  commended  iu   tin?  second   place  fur 

writing  plainly  an!   t.i   the   point,  at  •  soldier  sh<H>  il     VrltbOBl 

al  embellishment  or  superfluous  digression.      His 

namati  animated,  bat  alwayi  simple  and  direct-,  and  he 

mikes  it  bis  first  object  to  reodct  nil  his  accounts  of  ba 

^,  and  xnawruvrvs,  ;is  clear  as  possible  to  civilians. 
in  a  military  fa  I  i  "I    DO  ordlfl  'i  ono 

nut  always  to  be  found  in  writon  ol  huh  I.  loftirv  protei    . 
It   it  evidently   the  desire  of  Colonel  Russell  to  make   In 
useful  to  ■  ;  and  the  ail  of  modMtyv  which  pcrradea  his 

ndumcs,  is  not  the  least  of  their  attractions. 
Ait  ir  thxu  much,  »]>•.;  iiiimoaiiij  i<>  add  that 

n  ■!   Russell  dona  his  ben  tn  ba  impartial,  and  u    render  full 
all   the  actors  on    the   tia-v  ■    I      G  ,  '■■  Stanhope, 

i  bdulte,  au  leas  than  to  Sandavwisd  and  IMiugbroke. 

0   nor   think  that  he   l.xs  quite  taken   the  meaiure  of  the 

rts;  and  even   on  Peterborough  himself  be  sometimes 

a  little   hardly       Hut    on  tho  whole   he  shows  a  generous 

;ition  to  deal  fairly  with  <   ;  and   though   bi    trn- 

s  *  jmi i. »,^  hi    nu,  .    .        i    a  of  party 

hatreds,  of  which  even   at  this  d  me  the  heat  is  yet 

ptible,   he  passes  through   U   cornparativajl    uncalled,  nnd 

with  only  such  mi!d   protests  against   what  offends   his   moral 

*n*  as  «...  nobody. 

irles,  third    Earl   •■!    Peterborough,   Vll   horn   in   the  year 

ir    in    which    Cromwell*    il<-.irli    paved    the    viay 

*'t  (Smiles    ll.*s    restoration.     There    is    a    certain    tnmgnuty 

**»w«  the  date  of  Pctcrborou gb'l   birth,  and   tb«  t*t   of 

I  to  the  species  which  it  J»  the  tendency 

**  *M  revolutions   to  produce;  he   was  the   Vflrl  iimu  mnal   of 

*N  others  rthocn  such  a  revolution,  followed  b)  ftOcfa  I  h  Moratiort, 

v*s  calculated  to  produce.      He  was  born  into  the  lull  I •  ■ I 

!*o  ilittini.".   influences;  the  political   scepticism  which  an»  the 

"suiral   result  of  the  execution   of   Charles   L;  anil  the  decline 

*f  «torala,  which  was  the  equal ly   natural  result  of  the  Puritan 

I    done!  Russell's  hook  is,  us  we  have  said,  a  very  *Uc 

one. 
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one.     But  in  domestic  affaire  he  it  not  perhaps  quite 
.it  limnc  as  be  i*  U|Hfii  tlx-  ami  oi  batu*.      Peterborough's  hatred 
of  the  Stuart*  is  not  to  be  explained,  even  la  put,  elwKI   I 
rioee  n  'Ik   bdofcaio  ofGharlee  II.     He  could  not  b*r< 

ihoelrtl  :ir  throne;  and  the  other  was  in  gr<  it  mmniff  com- 
pulsory. Personal  government  had  expired  witb  Charles  1.,  and 
could  nut  have  Imtii  revived  without  more  III  and  dsflgci 

thon  Charles  II.  was  willing  to  BOCOttlltar.  Constitutional  govern 
uiont  was  yet  unborn.      Had  the  K  i  1 1 ■_  -map, 

00  doubt  he  might  have  anticipated  the  future,  and  have  given 
us  all  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  without  any  of  its  atten- 
dant evil-  Thai  In-  did  DOI  do,  however,  what  mil  «»iir  iii  » 
thousand  DOOld  have  done,  is  surely  no  very  heavy  count  in  the 
indium   n(    Igsdnsl    him;   and  hnvin  i    the  autlw.ii 

tin-    :unhit:ini     :•■   jiiiivl    li-    :<-.!i.ri'    tin-    nM    SjV/ftOfO,   if.i     tfcfl    r.u  - 

wisdom,  and  prescience  akin  to  inspiration,  required   Ui  evolve 

tin-   Bow,  lie  almost  *il   rwcettit\    «:mL   into  I 

aopher,  content  to  find   In  the  pleasures  at  the  commai 

\tjt  Mill  in  th'  penoooJ  popalarity  which  his  wit,  his  good 
humour,  and   his  easy   and    I  nneej  manners  ecca  I  with 

his  subjects,  the  beal  oowneosjorioa  bo  could  lor  ihe  absence  of 
that   more   solid   and    substantial  authority,    which,    i 
in  Lbs    m it:  i  at!  "i   'lit-  coootry,  mi^lii  lime  strengthened  sjmI 
dignified  his  character. 

A I  !   of  his  life  Peterborough   first  cm  bract  I 

politieal  principles  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  too* 
•  •I  bJi  lather  and  his  uncle,  who  had  both  fought  lor  Charles  L 
wo  an*  not  informed,  Little  importance  indeed  is  i 
attached  to  the  fact,  that  his  father  had  been  n  cava!*?- 
'I "he  politics  of  the  futhei  do  Dot  always  bind  the  sou,  *nl 
esj>ecially  a  son  like  Peterborough,  who  would  very  likely  nsw 
been  a  Whig  merely  because  his  father  was  a  Torj,  hod  W 
better  reason  been  ot  bond.  If  we  remi  ml  i  (  also  that  tbr 
first  impulse  ol  all  young  men,  when  tbcj  begin  u>  think  fsf 
ibenui  Ivejy  [fl  to  side  igainel  the  parts  in  jwiwer,  we  shall  be 

explain    to    ourvrlvr*    lh«-    -i<l--     ;ikrn    ii ji    l>\    >oang 

Mordaunt,  without  the  necessity  of  supp<  ■diiW 

them  Qnmb  any  political  Gamaliel.     Sn  Kossell,  »Hk 

whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  v«  i  *  *  - 1 1  -■  -  i  |i 

bin    :i    D  !i";    solid    foundation    for   his   principles,   which  to 
mbst'ipi* nt    intiiruu-N    with    Locke  have   ooafimMd  sol 

strengthened.     But  we  should   be  inclined  to  traon  them  in  u> 
first   instance  to  the   mere   spirit   o|  uois,  to  his  rcstW» 

and  pugnacious  character,  and  pexhape  alio  in  some  degree  * 

tU 
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lOGHMM.  that  '■  jxisition '  was  to  be  made  for  himself 
oil  t!:«-  popol  DOW  easily   :!i,iti  orj  the  King9!. 

rdaunt,  who  while  still  in  his  teens  served  with  distinction 
in  (WO  expeditions  airoiriM  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  became  Lord 
Mnrdannt  hy  the  death  of  his  father  in  1675,  and  falling  in 
lore,  like   a  sailoT,  bclorc  Ik-  was  twenty,  married  the  object  of 

ofF-band,        l!<-    iiml    our    fiHit    nil    M'ii    Htiil    oik*    •in 

shore  lor  thirty  years  afterwards.      Hut   the  lady,  who  was  thn 

daughter  of   Sir    Peter    Fraaej  "I    Duiris,   in   Kincardineshire, 

midv       n   i  i  i ithfal    uirj  arFoetion.v  .1  spite  of  his  open 

infidelities,   which  she   neither  resented    nor  imitated.     Ahont 

three  years  after  b!  tge  he  tooll  bfa  o>*t  in  the  House  of 

Lord*,  end  sought  it  change  of  •  A   in  politic*.      Me  was 

now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a  slight  figure,  and  below  the 

middle    height,    but   with    every    appearance  of   Itnogtb    and 

Ho   had    bright    blue  eyes,    full   of    fire,  mi   aquiline 

ranee  ami    a  voluptuous    mouth.      Ill    his   general   appearance   lie 

was,  according  to  Pope,   highly   distinguished;    and   with    tin 

lustre  of  his  naval  exploit*  still  playing  round  his  name,  with 

bis  youth,   hi)  ti'.Ie,  Hod   Inn   tortutie,   he  must   have   been   one 

toil    conspicuous!   personagr*    in    the   '  soricty "  of  that 

«ay.      His  contemporaries  toon   lound   out  that   lie   was  some* 

tiling    more    dim     ifl    eaqaiftite   of    tlie    first    older,    who   bad 

served    a  campaign  or  two   for  fashion's  sake  as  others   made 

the  grand  tour  ;   mid  _><>ung  as  he  was,  he   became  recognized 

at  Olie  of  the   leaders  of   the    Opposition  at    a    time    when    rhe 

fortunes  of  the  Opposition  hod  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.     At  the 

Wed  of  a  forlorn  nope  of  any  kind   Petarboroagfa   vej  always 

in  bis  element ;  end  he  plunged  into  the  dangerous  game,  which 

cost   some  of  his  associates  their    heads,  with  a  light  heart  and 

fith   his   usual  luck.     The  first  result,  however,   was   that    he 

ixind  bin  -iff  from  all  further  empUwur-i.t  [g  the  pnJMil 

service,  and  his  own   InOOnM   being  too  small  for  his  wants,  he 

obtained  permission  to  sen  I,  and  in  1686  ho  act  out  for 

Holland  with    the    intention    of  obtaining  a  commission    in   the 
Dutch  service,  and  joining  nn  Expedition  1o  the  West  Indies. 

When  he  arrived  ia  the  Nethai  lands,  however,  he  I'm: mi  i 
SKire  attractive  in  the  political  prospects  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Morduunt  character istir-slLy  advised  him  to  make  an 
immediate  descent  on  England.  But  hero  for  once  his  sagacity 
res  at  fault.  An  inrasion  of  England  in  1686  was -the  very 
thing  to  have  re-united  all  parties  in  the  King's  favour,  and 
to  have  stamped  out  at  once  the  feeble  sparks  of  discontent 
which    his   blunders  hail  but  just  kindled.     *  It  is  remarkable,' 

says 
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says  Lord  BcacoiufidJ,  *th*t  men  celebrated  for  military 
prudence  are  often  fniind  to  be  headtrrnng  itatc«mcn.'  And 
never  was  the  truth  of  this  remark  bettor  illustrated  than  10 
tbe  character  of  Peterborough,  lie  mm  in  the  coming  storm  * 
»f.-;ii  opportDoitf  fin  naking  ■  rush  at  principles  and  ini 

tlOUS  ul.irl.    hfi    Bfttl  <l.  and    in-  lotftlll    forgot  that  it  was    mainly 
irotftcl   thou*   principles  and  LottitQtiofU,  ttifct  the   PrifiC*  of 
•  >[  Age  vould  Im  roouttooed  to  the  throat 

As  mon,  however,  ;>*  the  time  for  deliberation  find  p««  i 
tbe  dftj  "I   OCtiOII   CVMi    Murdaunt  went  at  once  to   the    I 
Wr  nml  not  repeat  n  fttQTj  which  ha*  been  told  in  (udl  brilliant 
colours   by  one   ol    the   greatest   matters  of    narrative  that   tbe 
woild  b«*  era  NUi     It  is  sufficient  lu  say,  tUal   MonlavoV* 
services    were    fully    rocogniacd    by   William,  who   revived  tbe 
Earldom  of  Monmouth  in  his  favour,  and  created  liiin  a  Privy 
Council  lor,  a  i.ord  <>f  the  Bedchamber,  and  First  Commlssii 
oi   the  lic.iiiiij.      It  is  pleasant  to  know,  that  one  of  tbe  first 
u*es,  which  in*  made  i>i  his  newly  aoquired  Influence,  was  to 
obtain  a  diplomatic  cinpli  vnvnt  h>r  lii»  friend   John  Locke,  of 
vrbicb|  however,  the  philosopher  was  t »>r»  ill  to  nvai!  bimsa 

I    if  some  years  Mordaunt  remained  -it  William*!  right  hand. 

He  commanded  the  horao-gnaxds  at  t be  l  .kirk,  and 

tpperenilf  so  disswtiffted  with  what  he  saw,  thai   lie  joined 

with  eomo  other  peeri  on  his  return  in   protesting  against  tlic 

suppression  of  nn  rwpiiit   into   ths    conduct    of  the?  campaign. 

b,  according  to  '  oloou  1  Russell,  had  been  more  mismanaged 
by  Willi. mi  III.  than  bus  been  commonly  luppoted.  This 
Independent  attitude  lost  Lim  the  favour  of  William,  whom  lie 
loon  began  to  regard  with  positive  dislike.  An  opportnoi 
qratifving  at  once  his  vengeance  and  his  vanity  did  not  occur 
for  some  years,  but  in  169(5  an   opening  was   afforded   of  * 

•  n ■.!■.   wailed  When  S!i  John  Fenwick  va 

In*    trial    lor    high    tZCOSOD,    Moo  with    the    help    ol    hift 

i   ihfl    Dosubbs  of  Norfolk,   a    lady    with   a    very    ragged 
reputation,  caused  s  paper  to  be  conveyed  to  Fenwick  cool 
ing  suggeetioM  for  nil  defence,     Had  Fenwick    idopted  :bcai. 

Monmouth'*  aim  would  have  been  gained.     The  King  W0tt)d  Isave 
been  grievously  TCXtd   bj    the  public  disclosure  bczie*, 

ni  irh  he  may  hive  suspected,  but  thought  it  better  to  overlook) 
and,  what  would  have  pleased  Monmouth  nearly  as  much,  U* 
whole  political  world  would  have  U-cn  thrown  into  confi 
Fenwick,  however,  not  seeing  how  the  scheme  would  benefit 
him*  !  ded  aed  to  adopt  ii.  wbiub  made  Monmonth  so  angry 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  tUo  utmost  to  procure  the  prisoner'* 
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mdemnAtion.     Lndv  klajj  Panwick,  in  turn,  wm  so  incaiwd 

;   what  she  deemed    hit   treachery   ti>  her  husband,  that  she 

iptrt  hr  had  ieM  Iipi  to  rim  Rarl  of  Cai  Li 
ho   laid  them  (own  tbc  ll«nui    nf  I.. ml*.    Their  Lordship* 
aled   tbe-rn  *a  scandalous  design  to  make  n  difference  between 

.ml    In.;  i i.--.r   iVI<  di!.,'  nnii    in    rpite   <>'   Monuiouth1* 

rnial    Co  all    OOODC      RU    ■■  i  Lb    ihtfl  .  lie   Win*  cmiimitied    to   tun 
■]■';   out  of  all    Ins   placet,    and   struck    ofl   the 
Council. 
But  Moatnoutb  was  the  favourite  of  fortune.     W*  leave  him 

i  the  Tower  with  a  blemished  character,  n  ruined  estate,  and 
ithiMit  a  single  pnliiir.il  friend  \\V  find  him  again  in  lets 
inn   twelve  months  a  li  .  with  n  fresh  tortune,   a  w\. 

aabctl   PBpfltalioD,  and  all  the  errors  o(  the  Kail  of  M'«inn-ulh 
bout  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  in   thn  Karl  <•!"  Petal 
i  is  under  this  name  that  we  shall   henceforth  know   hini,  the 
i  bi  it  bsst  knoa  i  tbtOTj,   ami  the  naine 

rith  which  the  most  brilliant  Mid  tba  BOft  int«*rc*ting  portions 
I  his  liit    ik  both  associated. 

aieli  between  bii  rtlenee  Preen  priaon  in 

death  of  William  in  170*2  we  are  l.-fi  to  i  oiijrt'tiirv. 

;lad  he   bc<*n   asked,  be  alight    have   BOIWcTed  pefkapB  in  the 

rod*  of  Lord  Grenville  to  ^i»  J Ii-nr >  Ualfbrd,  '1  l:"  back  to 

laaaica,  Sir ; '  and  it   is  n  curious   fact   that,  when  in    L70J 

*  translation  of  tome  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  was   pm- 

mere,  as  pacuiiarlj'  applicable  *•*  tbo  e\i«,t- 

'V*   situation    of   atlairs   on    the    (Continent   and    in    England, 

Peterborough    wtc    selected    :i>    translate    the    first    O'.Mi'liiiw, 

Bit  *!  won  now  at  hand   wi.i  D    In-  waft  to  be  transferred 

field    of   actum    in    which     he    achieved    immortality. 

1-irch,    1702,  and  war  waa 

wclarrd  .tgninst  France  on  the  l$tb  of  Mm.     Spain  Wf  to  be 

lie  Archduke  Charles,  and  mta  tw-»  nttueoasssiU 

^pMStn,    Peterborough,   nt    the   instance   of    the    Puke   of 

;h,  was   n  1   tn  the  command  of  the  English 

W*,  and  "set  sail   from   Spitbcad  on   the   11th  of  Mn 

•*  tie    hi  .d    of    :ii>    ajxili-.fi     [bra   of  6*e    tbottttltd     DMO)    (H 

about   fifteen  hundro:!  were  Dutch.     Touching  nt  Lisbon 

w pkked  U|>  the   An  hduke,  who  offered   to  Come  with   bio  to 

*br  east  coast    of   Spain.      A  dtal    tboj    u ere  joined   by 

ttr  P  IIoj-m:  D.-iimstxdt  and  a  lew  veterans,  and   WOO 

*/frr  the  whole  fleet,  under  vr  I  [i  i  leslej  Mmrcl,  with  about 

•fren  tboitvw.  <   tthojrcthcr,   cut   anchor  in  Alton  Him, 

■Ot  of    Valrncia.  i.i    and    Valencia,    between 

•vinccs  and  the  Caatiliant  there  wa«  an  ami.  nt  a&d 
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dcc|jh-imi[i-.l   jealousy,  wore  Charles's   most  faithful  supportr 

and  Peterborough   ar   mire    took   possession  of  the  n* 

fori  of  Dooiii  tad  proclaimed  tho  Archduke  i  peia. 

What  followed  bai  often  been  described!.     Hut  the  wo  m  i  - 
it  is  na  Irvcli  as  when  the  news  ol'  his  conquests  first  rt&c 

mi  I'rtrl  !ii.|iili.L'!l    lliltt    lit  in  -.  ■iMr.!  i!     | ';.  ■  I,  nigh 

errant  ;'  but  be  was  more  than  that,  and   he  showed  on  several 

llione  that  underneath  till   bis  wild  ami  reckless  daflOJ 
power*  of  calculation  anil  self-control,  which  marked  him  out 
a  born  general.      If  the   render  will   look  at  the  map  of  Spain 
he  will  see  thai  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  c  aialonia  lit* » 
a  narrow  strip  nlong  the  cost  coast,  and  that  with  an   l-.nglis 
fleet    in   orcupatiuu  of  the  sea,  mid   the  nmds    into  the  interior 
commanded   by  the  Archduke'**  (Went,  an  Uivadi  i 
be  in  a  somewhat  awkward   position.      It  would  have   no  outlet 
except  towards  the  north,  and  ii  bod/ pressed  could  onJrrecreei 
the  frontier  into  France.     It  was  Peterborough's  idea 
first  to  hoM  the  French  army  in  the  eastern  provinces  nit\ 
band,   and   with   the   Other  to  Jay  bold  of  Madrid  ;  s. 
French,  trusting  we  supiaiar  to  the  loyaly  of  the  Castiliaat, 
never  throughout  the  war  kept  up  any  large  force.      On  three 
separate  occasions  In-  pressed    these   ujuuh'Is  upmi  Charles,  bet 
each  time  without  success.     On  the  first  arrival  of  the  expedi- 
tion  in   Altea  Bay,   he   was  anxious  at  once  to  march   straight 
upon  Madrid.      Tho   onlv   French    fore?   in  the  west  of  Spain. 
that  under  the  Duke  of  licrwick,  was  on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
confronted  by  anothei  allied   force  u  u*l   of  Ci 

h    Berwick  turned   back   to   moot   the   Archduke  at  Madrid, 

Galwaj     would    ,'1    CODae    follow  him,  and    be  would    be   placed 

between  two  fire*.     Tbe  French  garrison    of   Bi  wsw 

surrounded   In  a  hostile  country,  .mil  t  ould   make  iw>  diversiot 
in   Berwick's  favour  |   and  Peterborough  at  one  time  seems  is 
l.ivr  thought  that  the  French  in  thai  quarter  might  well  bir« 
[n-rn  left  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  native  population.      How- 
ever, bo  was  overruled,  and  on   the  L*>th  of  August,  1703,  uV 
(loot  and  aniM  anivi'il  before  Barcelona.     Th 
fortifications,  and   of  the  army  by  which   they  were  defends!, 
fully   justified    Peterborough's   objections  to   the    siege.      Isf 
council  of  war,  after  examining  the  place,  decided  aghir.*' 
attempt.      Hut  Charles   himself,  and   hia  principal   adviser,  lb* 
Prince  of  Reese  Darmstadt,  were  obstinate,  nnJ  tbe  ■ 
length  govc  way.      Want  of  magnaniniii  v  nas  not  one  of  Press* 
borough's   failings,  and   he   immediately  set   to  work  to  uV  lb* 
best   ho  could  for  his  allies,   with  as   much  energy  as  if  tsej 
had  decided  in  bis  favour. 
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soon  found  oat  that  he  bad  been  quite  right1  in  bii 

estimate  of  the  diflkultics.  And  after  three  weeks  it  was  de- 
termined in  Abandon  the  attempt.  All  (his  time,  howiwr, 
l'cterhorougb  hnd  been  OCCBpiod  With  a  acJM  DM  of  hi  I  "wn, 
[railing   to   the  first   of   those   brilliant   cajdoits,  which  earned 

im  the  eulogy  of  J 'dp*.  Barcelona  was  commanded  on 
the  south-west  by  what  Lord  Stanhope  rails  '  a  castled  crag,* 
i»  (Moos  Jo  vis  or  Judaicus),  strongly  fortified, 
and  if  properly  defended,  perheps,  a»  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
impregnable.  It  overlooked  the  town  at  not  much  mow  than 
a  musket-shot's  distance,  while  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  vias  dotted  over  with  farm-house*  and  buildings, 
of  which  the  Mniuclcts  or  guerillas  in  the  Archduke's  service 
Led  taitcn  jmasrssimi  L  inlet  cover  of  these,  Peterbor 
himself,  attended  only  hv  a  single  Aide-de-camp,  made  n  caret  ol 
examination  of  the  position  and  all  its  approaches,  and  at  the 
saw*  time  nsrrit  lined  in  his  own  way,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
parrison  were  generally  off  their  guard,  and  were  too  few,  had 

Iktii  a*  careful  as  tbes   \.    nJ   W  gUsttOtj  be  watch  tbe  whole 

it  of  the  fortifications.      Petoffnorou^l  ofl    a 

surprise.      Hut   he    kept   his    int.  mien*    BO   MlPfftUg  and   did    not 

bread**  a  syllable  of  his  discoveries,  or  the  plan  which  he  had 
[touinlrd  on  them,  til]  Ll  at  arrived  foi  putting  them  into 

iccution  ;  and    this   is   all    the   more  remarkable,   since ,   as  a 

lend  rule,  he  was  given  to  let  out  everything  that  was  in  his 

ingth,  on  the    13th  of  September,  when   every    pre- 

iration   bad   been  made  for  re-embarking  the  troops,  IM   the 

garrison  of  the  town  luppoeed  thai  the  siege  wee  being 

borough  struck  his  blow,  suddenly,  vigorously,  and 

I  ally. 

the  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  he  nnlcrcd  twelve  hundred 

-.nd  two  Ikundreil   cavalry  to  get  under  arms, 

despatcbed  (lien,  alone  the  road  to  Tarragons.       1  thousand 

r    (.■cnentl   Stanhope,  were   posted  At  a  convent  hd: 

reen  Barcelona  and  thrcarnp;  and  then  Peterborough, 

at   the  quarter*   of  the  Prince  of  Messo  Darmstadt,  IOf 

acquainted   him  with   his  prnji-ci,   ami    tin-   two 

B  after  the  troops,  whom  as  soon  as  they  overtook" 

Jed  back   to  .Montjuicli.     Peterborough,  howeTeri  waited 

light,  and  then,  selecting  the  post  of  danger  for  himself, 

up  the  face  of  the  rock  under  a  heavy  fire,  which, 

Spaniards  been  more  skilful  I  j  commanded,  might  have 

to  retire,     Hut  he  knew   his  enemy.      ErerT  thing 

[nut  as  he  had  anticipated.     The  Spaniards  rushed  down 

1  i  soldiers,  forcing  them  bark  ef 

o7>.— .  0  the 
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the  point  of  the   bayonet,  entered   the   fortress  with   them 
mell,  as  Peteiborough  bad    directed.     Cimi-luding  from  tl 
audacity  that  they  were  twice  as  numerous  as  ther  irere.   I 
enemy  abandoned  the  outworks  in  a  panic  and  Ilea   for  n 
To  the  keep       Peterborough    immediately  entrenched  himself  in 
the   position  he  had   won,   and   sent  for  Stanhope's  reserve  lo 
come  up  and  complete  the  capture. 

In  the  interval  the  place  was  nearly  lost.  A  report  was 
brought  to  Peterborough,  that  three  thousand  French  troops 
wer»  advancing  to  to*  sueeour  of  the  fort,  and  while  he  was 
absent  to  reconnoitre,  a  panic  seixed  the  Kngliv  who 

rushed  out  of  the  fort  with  Lord  Charlemont  a|  their  head, 
and  hurried  down  the  hill  which  they  had  stormed  only  a 
l'i m  hours  In-fore.  Captain  Oarlcton  got  out  in  time  to  tell 
Ml  commander  wluit  had  happened,  Before  the  retreat  had 
com    too    for.      Petarboroa  loped    up    to   the    colu  ■■  i. 

jumped  off  bis  horse,  took  Lord  Chnrlemont's  half  pike  from 
his  Lauds,  and  compelled  the  fugitives  to  turn  round  agaiii 
and  follow  him  up  the  hill  to  the  place  which  they  originally 
held.  They  regained  it  in  saktv  without  their  tcmporari 
absence  having  been  observed,  and  here  thev  held  tVieir  gr  i 
till  a  lucky  shot  Irom  a  mortar,  directed  by  Colonel  Southwell, 
who  was  much  distinguished  In  the  attack,  fell  into  the  powder 
magazine,  nnd  compelled  the  citadel  to  surrender.  Ton  prof 
on  the  I7tb  of  September,  and  the  city  capitulated  on  i! 
of  October.  The  garr'non  were  allowed  to  inarch  out  with  ill 
ihe  honours  of  war,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  evacuate  tf*c 
town  the  pojralaoe  rota  upon  them,  am!  all  the  adherent!  ol 
Philip  wrr«-  in  flu  groat—I  danger,  I  (earing  the  tumult  in 
the  trails,  Lord  Peterborough  rode  up  to  the  £ates  and  de- 
manded admission,  and  soon  met  will*  rvi:  adventure  quite  ofwr 
his   ->s>u    hcait.      Ilr    h  :«oii-  far,  any*   Captain  Catldon, 

^vhen  be  saw  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  appsreolb 
high  rank,  flying  in  an  agony  of  terror  from  thi 
the  guerillas  of  that  date.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Peterborough, 
she  nt  once  rushed  towards  him  and  claimed  his  protection. 
Coined  v.iili  dust  and  without  his  hat,  he  had  *oine  diflbeaitr 
at  first  in  compelling  the  rufiians  to  obey  him  ;  bat  he  earriea 
olT  the  lady  at  last,  though  not  without  n  bullet  through  his  wiy. 
She  turned  out  to  be  the  I>uche«&  of  Popoli,  and  Ihe  ocanw* 
mongers  of  the  camp  observed  that  after  be  had  com  eyed  bsT 
i"  i  plate  of  safety,  he  did  neri  return  to  till  duty  till  a 
aiderabU  interval  hod  elapsed. 

Fhc  trchduke  Charles  made  his  entry  into  Barcelona  on  thc- 
I   ol    October,    1705,  and   Peterborough    bepan   to   sijb  fr* 
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fresh  conquest*.  He  had  not  long:  to  wait.  Eager  to  regain 
his  lost  ground  in  Catalonia,  Philip.  In  thr  following  Decern  hrr. 
despatched  «vi»n  thousand  troops  under  the  Count  de  las  ToVfM 
into  the  revolted  provinces,  and  Peterborough  at  once  set  out 
with  a  force  of  wily  WOO  men  to  meet  him.  Now  began  the 
second  of  his  extraordinary  pcrPn  m  wn  <  s.  When  he  arrives)  nt 
Tortota — some  milea  south  of  Barcelona — he  found  that  flu 
iikbt  was  besieging  St.  Mateo,  a  small  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  same  M  andcrr&n  English  oflierr,  Col.  Jones.     Peter- 

borough WToto  two  letters  to  the  governor,  one  of  which  he 
contrived  to  hare  iutereepted  by  the  Spanish  general,  with  the 
result  of  deluding  bin  into  the  belief,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  army,  lie  raised  the  siege  in  hot  haste,  and  left 
i  artillery  and  stores  to  Peterborough.  Regardless  of  the 
superior  forces  which  were  collecting  on  his  Hank  and  rear,  the 
Englishman  then  pushed  forward  into  the  heart  of  Valencia, 
and  arrived  before  the  fortified  town  of  \ulos,  which  happened 
to  in-  strongly  Boorbonito,  lb  bad  with  bin  onli  ■  hundred 
and  fifty  worn-out  dragoons,  but  he  galloped  boldly  up  to  the 
iMtes  of  the  tun  u,  and  told  the  inugUtiatt**  he  (eve  them  six 
minutes  to  determine,  whether  they  would  surrender  nt  dis- 
cretion, or  be  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  when  his  infantry 
and  artillery  one  Dp,  =i  return  for  some  barbarities,  recently 
committed  by  the  I'hilippites.  His  infantry  and  artillery  were 
in  the  clouds,  hut  the  gates  were  at  once  thrown  open,  ami 
through,  to  keep  up  th«-  mnk.  immediately  demanded  a 

large  Ripply  ,,;  i I  and  forage  for  his  advancing  army. 

His  aexl  exploit  p/ei  %\  Mnrriedro  (muros  viejos),  the 
ucient  Seguntum.  The  Government  of  Philip,  alarmed  at 
.rogrcsa  of  the  English  hero,  sent  the  Duke  de  los  Amu 
u  the  head  of  10,000  men  to  supersede  the  Count  de  las 
Terra*,  whom  Peterborough  hail  fairly  frightened  our  of  the 
«e«Dlry.  He  lelt,  according  to  Warburton  about  3000,  ac- 
OKsimg  Co  Col.  Rusull  only  800,  men  at  Murviedto,  and  with 
fce  net  laid  siege  to  Valencia,  hi*  object  being  to  fight  Peter- 
Weougb,  if  necessary,  on  the  open  plain  round  that  my  where 
*i*  powerful  cavalry  would  give  him  a  deeUtvs)  advantage. 
An  Irish  officer,  Alahony,  a  connection  as  it  happened  of  Lord 
PflrTlwrough.  commanded  at  Murviedro,  and  PfcteriHuuiifrii  -r'oi 
rid  of  both  bim  and  the  Duke  by  a  stratagem  which  it  is 
sssstty  dotihtfnl  if  even  military  morality  enn  justify.  He 
pi  seed  himsclt  jn  communication  with  Mahony,  and  contrived 
ifcrevgii  one  of  his  messengers  t»  implant  a  suspicion  in  the 
•Spanish  garrison  that  the  governor  was  betraying  then 
Jtebony  had  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  ;   hut   when  thr   hour 
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arrived,  the  whole  force  was  in  confusion.  The  various  rora- 
mantling  officers,  each  at  the  bead  of  his  onn  men,  made  ufT  as 
fast  as  tin-}  could  1o  the  Duke's  quarters,  and  reached  the  ramp 
in  separate  detachments,  where  a  general  panic  scion  ensued.  T*<> 
pretended  deserter*  now  affirmed  that  Mabony  bad  undertaken 
to  decoy  the  Duke's  forces  into  a  trap,  where  the/  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  a  British  ambuscade.  One  after  another  came 
in  wild  disorder  the  retreating  columns  from  Murricdro  to 
confirm  tot  talc  Thf  Duke  ■mdi  to  bare  lots'  his  Uc*<l, 
and  to  have  imagined  himself  surrounded  by  traitors.  Be 
immediately  broke  Op  his  camp  bcfoie  Valencia,  and  retreated 
toward*  the  frontier  of  Castillc:  and  the  next  day  Peterborough 
marched  into  the  city  amid  the  rapturous  acclamation*  of  111* 
j. ri.pl.-.  hiring  tliivm  a  regular  army  seven  time*  as  nuroefons 
a*  his  own  from  town  to  town,  ami  from  fortress  to  fortress, 
■  rough  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  country,  without  their 
venturing  to  abide  his  onset. 

Peterborough  entered  Valencia  on  the  4th  of  FobrDjUJ,  17(H\ 
and  here  be  remained  till  the  middle  of  April,  dividing  hi* 
time  between  beating  up  the  enemv's  quarters  whenever  be 
bad  an  opportunity,  and  achieving  softer  triumphs  among  the 
languishing  scuoras  of  that  lovely  city,  which,  according  to  tbr 
Spanish  proverb,  would  make  a  Jew  ioi>ri    i  He  <liri 

not    find    their    *  hectic  browed  *    husbands   equally    agreeable, 
which  is  not  perhapK  to  !»■  wondered  at.      Bui  the  in  bo*  pi  I 
of  the  Spanish  gentry  ha*  been   observed   by   many  tra\. 
even  when  they  had  no  motive  for  it,  and  struck  even  the*  I>sle 
of  Wellington,      It  hat  been  said  of  the  Spaniard*  in  Brats*** 
that    they   smoke    everywhere    hut    in    the    kitchen    chimney. 
1  Everything  is  intolerable  in  this  country,'  Peterborough  wrote 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  'except  your  sex,  and  even  thai 
attended    with    the   greatest  dangers.*     The  liulie*   ihetnwJrrt. 
however,  could  refuse  nothing  to   the  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  W 
their  gallant  dclitciriv.  -mil  rvi-n  the  lessons  of  the  cloister  were 
not  always  proof  against  the  fascinations  of  an  hnglish  lover. 
Two  girl*   of  noble   family  eloped  from  a  convent  at  Valencia 
with  two  English  officers,  who  had  made  their  acquaintance  si 
the  '  grating,  through  which  it   appeals  they  were  allowed  <a 
hi  rviTiing*  to  talk  with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Wbes 
the  hue-and-cry  was  raised,  the  Englishmen  seem  to  have 
ap|>cared — one  being  afterwards  killed  at  the  haul*  of  A 1  mint* 
MM   the  other  having  lived  to  rise  high  in  the  KnglUh  arati- 
But  it  is  certain  that  on  this  occasion  '  they  loved  and  tbey  too* 
away,"  and  the  two  unfortunate  young  ladies,  who  were 

ITtrdf  captuict],  would  certainly  have  been  bricked  up,  bat 
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the  interrrasinn  nf  Peterborough,  who  with  great  ilifiictiltv 
saved  their  live*,  and  jiercuaded  the  Lady  Abbess  to  take  them 
back  again. 

Among  the  numerous  amatory  adventures  of  Peterborough 
himself,  one  is  related  of  him  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  strategy 
in    its    way.     At  the  town  of  llui-ite    hi   WH   informed    I 

Kiest,  who  seems  to  have   been  one  of  tin*  sort  described   by 
ujrald    Da1gi«rty?    thai    MU   of  tlif*    DBOM    beautiful    women    in 
:i,  <>n   bearing  that  the  town  was  to  be  burnt,  had 

i'  in  n  DOOVeoL  Peterborough  was  determined  to  mm-  hrr. 
But  ttO  Spankh  abbess  w<iulrl  UVl  admitted  Peterborough 
within  has  walls.  At  last  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  hiui  «>f 
bringing  both  the  abbess  and  her  jruest  outside.  He  discovered 
that  the  convent  occupied  a  site  which  was  admirably  adapted 
for  a  fort,  and  sent  his  engineers  into  tho  garden  to  survey  it. 
The  rose  succeeded.  The  abbess  and  the  pretty  refugee  came 
out  together,  to  beg  thai  the  convent  might  be  spared.  Peter- 
borough relented,  and  having;  secured   tho  lady's  acquaintance, 

nl.  discovered  that   Huette  was  a  most   important  )< 

sod  made  it  his  headquarters  for  a  month. 

IJarcelona  was  now  once  more  invested  by  a  BourboaltC  aim#>, 

its   fall  seemed  almost  certain.      Twenty  thousand  French 

vetermas  bad  been  despatched    l>\   Loui»  *«>  the  assistant  of  hit 

gT*ndtont  and  had  tbey  been  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Kcrwir-k 

instead  ot   Marshal  Tcsse,  it  is  probable  that  the  war  in  Spain 

MDld  have  rndrd  lian  it   ilid.      The  Arrhdukr  Charles 

ssmmoncd  Peterborough  to  his  assistance;  but  be  was  unable  to 

rxrvent  the  capture  of  Montjuich,  which   fell    after  a  desperate 

«W«nce  bv  Lord  Donegal,  who  was  killed  in  it  on   tfca  2Sn4  of 

April.      Peterborough  judged  it  wiser  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 

anicgers,  and  haratt  them  by  i  antl  101  skirmishes,  ili.m  to  hazard 

i  Estal  catastrophe  by  attempting  to  force  his  wav  into  the  town. 

As  English    fleet   was  expected    rvcrv  day.  which   would   lie   a 

sastch  i"i  tin-  blookading   fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Thoulouse, 

anl  Ptettrboraugl    reiolted  to  ilcfci   offensive  oporetioin  till  its 

irrir.il      The  advice  which   he  tendered  to  Charles,  ns  soon  as 

W  be«rd  of  his  bciii£  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  was  nu  jiiipnaiiori 

ol  d  :,im  worthy  of  Frederick  the  (JreaT.      He  strongly 

to  quit   that   city,   and    go    round   br  sea  to   the 

<m«  of  Portugal.      *  1/  he  said,  *  If  1  hare  authority  to  actt  will 

mdertak'  and  N   ilcnci*  in  your  absence,  and 

fcrep  the  French  army  locket  1  up  in  these  provinces  as  lung  as 

mar  be  necessiry.     Let  rour  Majesty  at  once  land   in   Portugal 

sad'  push  straight   foi    Madrid,  .u  the  hiMtl  of  the  Allied  Army 

amoun  <iu    men,   opposed    to    which    the   Duke   of 
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Berwick   has  but  .VJiMt.     W'c  will  take  care  that  L>    I '"  ■-'  shall 
Dot  have  «   man  EH  spare  to  reinforce  him  ;  and   il   in   cut   ofl 
his  communications  with  both  France  and  Madrid,  »••   m.. 
the  war  with  ihc    caiiijmi-i:.  >fu»cd  to  listen   t- 

advice,  and   remained   at  Barcelona,  whither  Peterborough   at 
once  repaired  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  him.     Lord 
calls  this  conception  a  splendid  idea  ;   but  hi*  U  right  in  saving. 
that  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  execute  it,  and  some  month* 
later    In*  l.lin-w  awa\  :i  third    chaDCC  which    die   genius  <<f  I 
borough  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  last  of  his  extraordinary   exploits,   while  lie   remained 
in  Spain,  was   his   cxpcditl  ■  OptD    boat   :•>    Look    '"i  thr 

Knglish  ilect.     He  had  been  appointed   to  the  chief  command. 
and  was  anxious  i"  bring  hi*  authority  to  betf  upon  it  aft  ftp. 
*s  pos$ihle,     The  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake  hnd  sailed  from 

I  iltar  for  Valencia  00  the  -M:h  of  April,  hut  they  waift 
AlU.'i  Baj   !   i    I ''ini.iM-cments,  and  did  not  start  fur   1  Barcelona 
1 .11  i  be  1st  «if  May  ;  then  Gem  ml  Stanhope,  vho  Wa»  -it  Yinsrm. 

[ved  to  send  a  messenger  overland  to   Peterborough  to  Vr 
him  Enow  of  its  approach ;  ,uul  the  Lurl  suurn 
all  his  force  in  safely  down  to  the  sea-coast  to  he  ready  fj 
arrival.      Ho  stationed   himself   at  the   little    seaport   tOSl 

*,  a  fcvr  miles  south   <»i   1  '.n.-rlnna,  and   from   the  snmmii 
o|   the  nearest  hill  scanned  the   boricOD   in  vain  for  the  si 
an  Bngllih  ami],  l while  over  the  sea  came  still   the  >  - 
artillery  Against  the  ruined  walls  of  Barcelona,  end  fainter  aid 
fainter   the   reply   of  the   bcSttgCcL      HU   great   object   wss  W 
tempt  the   French   Admiral   to   ■   naval  action   before  he   knew 
the   full   strength  of  the   Eftgliah   hVet,  and  he   caused  hiuueli 
to  be  carried  out  to  sen,  in  hopes  of  catching  Leake  in  t  I 
prevent  him  from  showing  all  his  ships.     For  one  whole  airU 
hr  tooted  abdii  in  a  rock-hoar,  to  no  purpoae.     The 

weather  was  cold  and  the  sea  dangerously  high,  but  Peterborough* 
was  inaccessible   to   fear,   and    aflet    cue   uioie   such    uigbt  he 
was  rewarded  next  morning  by  coming  up  with  the  '  Lcopird* 
Captain  Price,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  ileet  was  close 
lia»id.     IVtnhorough   hoiiled    liis  flag  on    board  tbt  ■  I'risi 
George/  appearing   to   the   astonished  crews  to  have  d 
from   the  clouds,  got  on  hoard  at  once  the  little  force  be 
Ici't  ft  ,  ;ni<l  steered  fol  the  harbour  of  Hatcelor*.    IUst 

rhoaloBSi    Ilia   btken   the  alarm,  and  Prterliomugh's  elierisbeJ 
scheme   of   soiling   into   port,   towing   the    1  I  -et   at  bt» 

strrn,  was  frustialed.      But  the  great  obJM  l  of  all  WOI 
the   garriion   were  relieved  ;   and    four    dajs   afterwards  Trss*' 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  precipitately  across  the  French 
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frontier.      Ail  hi*  gui,  UmDUIlitloO  *J&d  '    I' ',000  sacks 

of  corn  /ell  into  the  band  "i  ( 'liu  lei .  and  1 1  j*-  ruin  of  the  Frew  ! 
lateral  !■  thai  pan  "i  Spain  vu  noa  iimiplete:— 

'It  won'  1    i        ii;      0  I,    my*  Colonel   Itus«*tll,  'to  havo  ft  Ik  It  I 

illustration  of  Peterborough's  QaaUtiee  afl  a  military  outnnuiudor  and 
©f  bis  sti  ill  than  flu  Bieaaam  bl  tool   ;u  OOQuaclioo  with 

tl.i:   I:  I  '.'I'lluiu.         It   i*   ,-IaInl   tluit    tlm    |>)  IJiei  ji.il    M  :iMHi    wllicll 

T«ft^  gftro  fur  advising  the  abandonment  of  the  siege,  wan  tho  fact 
that  all  tlio  various  moans  of  retrofit  towards  Franco  wcro  closed,  and 
thai  in  tho  cvout  of  tiaj  'HmhUt,  not  only  tho  army  but  also  the 
King'*  person  would  be  In  bntnlxient  clangor,  byuce  ho  positively 
declined  to  nrdnr  an  anaanlt  until  PhuHp  had  retired  r  > 
Tho  fact  vu  that  I'ot*rboroiij*h,  not  content  with  harassing  tho 
Krone h  army  in  its  investment  of  Barcelona,  had  fonud  rocuns  cron 
with  tLc  »cry  small  force  at  his  disposal  to  seiso  and  fortify  all  tho 
ptftBcs  itilu  Aiugon.  These  ho  occupied  with  native  lcvitn,  ho  tbat 
Tansb*  1  >  Mid  ins  oonnonu-uiii >hH  villi  Madrid  r  i:t.:--iy  severed  u4 
his  rouoat  cut  oft     Bo  could  neither  oh  ioreomonU  nor 

flti p plies  oxoopt  from  the  French  frontiers,  ami  when  forced  to  ruiso 
tho  siege,  in  placo  of  n  tiring  in  good  order  on  tho  capital,  ho  had 
ly  to  abandon  Spoil  to  the  enenitasufhfa  master.*     V  »l 

ft. vi  bow  decided   th.it    Peterborough   should   return   to 

'icing  and  w.»it  inert)  till  lie  tra*  joined  bj  Charleej  whet? 

their  combined  forces  would  march  through  Castillo  to  Madrid. 

r'cterborougli'a  jrcnius  had  driven  Philip  out  of  Spain,  and  hnd 

been  properly  followed  op  Berwick  woud  ioob  have 

Ud  to  follow   him.      Instead   of  tin*,  Charles  lingered  at  Bar- 

ctlnns  till  ilir  pear  was  rotten,  and  ultimately  dadoed  to  Board 

iWoagh  Aragon  instead  of  Castillo  :  partly  perhaps  for  the  mason 

PUB  by   Peterborough,  that  *  the  Viennese  crew  '  might  enrich 

AcaivLvfs  with  lea  plaudervbut  chiefly  becanea  the  rVchduko 
•ad  been  offended  by  Peterborough**  remonstrances  and  peremp- 
tory manner,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather 
&*er  go  to  Madrid  at  all  than  be  taken  then-  hv  that  man. 
i  opportunity  was  Inst.  When  the  armies  did  unci. 
JOuWic*  broke  out  among  the  generals.  Gal  way  vras  wU 
••►■i  mrough,   l-ni    IV*  Minas,  tin-  Poituguaae 

gntral,  refused,  and  Peterborough,  who  hod  no  notion  of  con- 
kalian  or  compromise,  would  not  serve  under  him.  The 
oi  nf  it  was  thai  tl  '•  I  arl  n  solved  to  quit  the  army,  and 
****  advantage  of  a  clause  in  his  instructions  to  proceed  to 
JuJt,  On  the  11th  of  August  he  rode  out  of  the  I  *mp  with 
escort  of  only  eight  dragoone:  and  with  him  departed  the 
or*  of  the  Houftr  of  Austria. 
His  conduct  in  Spain  was  made  ihft  subject  of  a  Pnrlia- 
:  i!   though  he  came  ti  out  <»f  it, 

he 
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ho  never  forgave  the  Whigs  who  had  listened  to  all  the  malicious 
tittle-tattle  and  petty  complaints,  which  emanated  from  tfcr 
Aivhduke'a  Court,  and  from  nobody  more  than  Chariot  himsrll 
They  had  done  their  best  to  disgrace  one  who  had  not  only  bra 
irnori^'  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  patty,  bat  hftd  spent  luff 

iii*  fortune  in    i hc-i f    xiiviiT,      It   may  ho   rjuite   true   that  Pcte> 
h  'Hiu'/h   himself   was    irritable    and   domineering.      He   i 
said   one   who    knew   lnrn   well,    Spared  anybody,   and    bl 
luiiily  was  not  suited  like  Marlborough  f*»r  tlic  difficult; 
a  divided  command.     But   he  deserved  very  different  treafaifli: 
from  that  which  he  received,  and  uubody  will   be  auipriscdt* 
learn  that  six  months  afterwards,  though  retaining  his  WTuf 

Erinciples  in  theory,  he  began  to  co-operate  with  the  T«8W 
[enceforth  the  interest  attaching  to  his  name  beconti  panb 
political  and  litevuiv.  lie  is  the  Peterborough  of  Pope  sat 
Swift,  the  friend  of  Rolingbroke  and  Oxford,  now  the  Ton 
envoy  at  Vienna  or  Turin,  and  now  the  hospitable  host  of 
Bcvis  Mount  and  Parsons  Green. 

That  Peterborough's  connection  with  the  Toriee  was  dic- 
tated hy  ni-cewiy  as  will  as  choice,  it  is  only  reasonable  U> 
suppose,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  be  had  trespass^ 
on  his  private  resources  during:  bis  two  yean  of  campiui: 
and  that  ho  had  little  in  common  with  the  distinctive  festal* 
of  Toryism.  In  feet  to  the  two  leading  principles  wait* 
distinguished  the  Tory  Party  at  that  time  he  was  biti 
hostile,  and  to  the  third  he  was  al  least  indifferent.  TV 
Tories  were  the  Church  Party,  the  Peace  Party,  and  the  Partyof 
Economy.  Peterborough  was  violently  opposed  to  their  C'huits 
policy,  violently  opposed  to  their  peace  policy,  end  no  cxpedsl 
Iriend,  ns  soldiers  seldom  arc,  to  economy.  Colonel  Rossw 
seems  to  accept,  without  nny  misgiving,  the  authorized  W  Iii; 
version  of  the  period  now  under  consideration,  Hut  no  pert*? 
parly  version  of  public  transactions  i&  likch  to  be  exact,  a^ 
the  history  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  whicfa  dir 
ii- tgaitbca  the  concluding  act  <»f  the  drama  of  the  tingle* 
revolution,  cannot  remain  for  ever  where  Lord  Macaulay  W« 
Lord  Stanhope  left  it. 

Our  ancestors,  like  ourselves,  were  guided  by  experiencr; 
they  could  only  reason  Irom  what  they  knew:  and  it  mays* 
doubted,  eviMi  now.  whether  the  Tory  reading  of  our  psa* 
bistorv  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  not  <juite  as  coo* 
a  islc-nt  with  the  public  welfare  nx  thr  Whip.  The  Tone* 
dreaded,    and    wer.      justified     in    dreading,    the    extension   e 

further  uuaanitiei  to  those  implacable  N'onconfonniats,  *l»tf 

murdered    one   king    because   he   was  the    <  I.uivh's    hum 
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proponed  the.  t\ranny  of  another,  became  lie  waft  the  Church** 
ttxmr.  The  Tories  reasoned  very  fairly,  that  what  the  l)js- 
trnlrrs  had  June  oner  rlir_\  wnc  prepared  '  i  .!..  nriin,  il  tlwy 
\at\  the  chance  The  conspiracies  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  were 
froh  in  their  memory.  The  cry  that  the  Church  niu  in 
■\  in  1705  a  real  and  very  practical  meaning,  which 
It  hu  bad    since,    not   even    at    the   present   moiMBt 

Tlifr  Whigs  who  completed  the  Revolution  were  wiser  than 
lie  Whigs  who  began  it.  The  ministers  of  George  I.  bad 
lamed  their  lesson,  and  the  shrewdest  among  them  «aw 
lint,  if  they  would  hold  their  own,  they  must  lull  to  rest  the 
diitmit  and  atmpicinn  of  the  clergy.  Wnlpole  took  the  earliest 
1  making  his  peace  with  these  formidable  oppo- 
nents. In  171'.',  when  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act  was  pro- 
■  lit.  Sunhop*>  bo  oppoiedil  to  thi  ntnuMtoi  falsi  pow€r}  tod 
ilisnrctn  evident  that  (rom  iliis  time  the  Church  of  Knglnnd 
b*f*i)  to  recognize  in  Wnlpole's  government  the  best  bargain 
»te  could   make.      Then    it    became,  wife    tu    repeal    both    the 

rional  Conformity  Act  nnd  the  Schism  Act.  But  in  the 
of  Anne,  the  Tory  party  had  no  such  guarantee  for  the 
tfruriiy  of  their  CMttleUMticftl  constitution;  and  though  the 
smt  body  of  the  people  saw  in  the  Church  of  Knglond  their 
tvt!  bulwark  against  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
fntticum,  both  of  which  she  had  resisted  in  times  of  danger  at 
imminent  risk  to  herself,  yet  the  majority  had  been  coerced  by 
the  minority  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  might  be  again  in 
•he  eighteenth.  It  vru  not  till  the  VVbig  party  finally  settled 
•Osm  into  a  poliev  of  laitfivr  /aire,  and  wisely  determined  to 
le  as  little  :w  possible  with  domestic  politics,  that  the 
of   the  Tory   parly  on   the  Church  question  ceased  to  bo 

«CticaI  ;  and  as  they  ceased  to  be  practical  so  they  gradual  I  \ 
ilanav  at  a  dklinCtiT*  murk  of  Ton  ism,  till  after  the  lapse 
near  a  center]  circumstances  arose  which  clothed  them  with 

fcnrwed  meaning. 

Nut  it  must  not   be  forgotten  that  the  concordat*  so  to  sp<    I 

'eis-M-n  the  Church   and  the  Whigs   had  been   purchased  at  a 

8**\  price.      When  the   Tories  of  1710  spoke  of  the  Church 

**iiig  in  daflgel   tlieir  words  had  a  double  meaning,  <rf  which 

..ere   probably  unconscious.      If  she  was   in   danger  from 

•iolcuee,   the  time  was  at   hand   when   she   would   also   be  in 

r   Irom  corruption.     This  was  the  weapon  with  which  the 

**hij>  of  the  eighteenth   century  undermined  what  they  could 

°wt  openly  resist.     It  did  not  pay  to  threaten  the  Churcli.      Hut 

lW  nas  a  better  way  ;  she  might  be  bribed.     Lei    he:    know 

ip  wit  secure   as   long  as   she   remained  quiet,   and    all 
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would  be  we-ll.     So  they  filled  the  Bench  with  bishops  of  their 
own  persuasion,  who   bad    neither  encouragei  tap]    awl 

activity,  nor  cennare  for   indolence   nnd   indilici-  t   the 

result  was  rh^t  Church  nl  the  eighteenth  century  which,  though 
iu  blemishes  have   I a   E***ty  exaggerated,  cannot  be  Jooked 

Icirk     DpOfl    1"    lUMm    (    I:  .1 1 1  1: 1:  km    aii!nu;I    ilrrji    i.'i/ii  I.       WilK 

thi  a*cemJenc»  of  the  Tories  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Church  of  I-n^land  would  prububl*  Love  been  more  like  what 
she  w:i*  in  the  tcventrenth.  She  would  not  bai  •  *  loci  her  boll 
upon  the  people  through  the  failings  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
neglect  of  her  KfffSflM  «rtd  ceremonie*  ;  and  mme  of  tl  1 
troublesome  question*  which  encompats  ua  *t  tbe  present  da\ 
might  never  have  arisen. 

But  il  PlatfjftMDtfgb  btd  no  sympathy  with  the  Tories  in 
it  li  policy,  he  lutl  «»  iittU-  sympathy  With  il  11 
policy.  He  loved  wax  tor  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  lop  the  great 
employments  which  it  threw  open  to  hiui  ;  and  indeed  it  may  b* 
doubted  whether  either  Marlborough  or  htanhnpe,  or  any  of  the 
hnglisb  generals  or  ministers  of  tbe  Augustan  age  entered  iota 
the    wider    view*    of    William     111.,    01  d     the    u< 

the  Spanish  succession,  at  all  events,  alter  17(H),  by  any  olfcer 
rule  than  lis  bearing  on  their  party  interests.     The  Tories]  DMll 
not  deny  that  there  waa  a  real  danger  to  bo  oott&bafc     a  I 
war  first   broke  out;  but  they  entered  on  it  nitli    i 
They    understood  at   once    how  well  calculated  it   was  to  p<r- 
petuatc  nil   the  pet  object*  of  their  aversion,  the  coailiu< 

■;overnment,  standing    armies,    increased    taxes,    and   the  v 
and  influence   of  landholders,  jobbers,   and   contractors. 
•ariiff  l.il   interest,' which  King  William  had  raised  up  ii 
shape  of  the  public  creditor  to  overhear  the  natural   .. 
tbe  whole  English  nation,  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the   I 
writers  :   and  liotingbroke  himself  baa  given   1  il>]y  cleu" 

ond  concise  account  of  it  in  his  *  Reflections  on  the  State  0 
Nation,'   written   in   1741*.     The  system   had   far-reachingr, 
sequences,  and  the  foreign  policy  ot  (jcorgc  I.  and  George  H-» 
which   it  afforded   them  the  means  of  parrying  outt  m 
justify  the  nlnrru   villi    which    the   Tories   bad   aeen   the   i 
dttCtJOn  "1  it-      Tbe  em  <>l   |M*it\  w.»r*,  pro  fun 
barren  combinations.   111   which  England   always  pot   tha 
■uid  lier  allies  the  f»*»w-i,  extending   from   Loe   IV. u,-  of  Tirecb- 
to    (lie    Peace   of  Aix-la-Char>*lle,   may  well   in 

proud  of  having  been  the  Parliamentary  opposition  uV 
the   whole   of   thar    period,   and   "I    hav  •   re*olutr 

!  which  they  did  in  favour  of  economy  ami   peep       P/trr- 
borough  was  a  Whig  in  principle,  but  it  W  pretcv  clear  ifc»f» 

n. 
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long  Ik  fore  hi*  death,  ho  bad  ceased  to  be  a  Whig  in  practice. 
He  thought  himself  ill  used  bv  the  lust  ministry  of  Queen 
.,  ami  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Tories ;  but 
he  never  retraced  hi*  steps,  and  from  lilo  to  1785  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Pulteney  and  tin* 
Patriots. 

In   1710  ;i  Torj    ministry    WM   funned;   :md    Peterhorou-lt 
service*  were  at  once  secured  In  the  iMiIwi  »'l  tli     ,  Tin- 

first  mission,  with  which  be  was  entrusted  by  bis  new  friends,  wo* 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  r>"  pOipOM  <»f  making  Dp  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Kmpcror  and  the  Duke  of  S.imm,  v»lii<li  with- 
held  the  latter  from  taking  the  field  on  behalf  of  the  Allies.  Lord 
Peterborough  seems  eharsct-  J  to  have  placed  hi*  own  in- 

terpretation upOD  t!»c  tOStriXCtiool  which  wen-  irivrn  him,  and  to 
h»v#iwa-  i  ell  invested  with  a  kind  Of  I  »v  ;ng  commission 

it  whatever   places,  and  take  whtie.ei  measures  seemed  <■• 
himself  best  adapted  lor  his  purpose.     It  is  needless  to  sat,  that 
sn  ambassador,  who  thus  assumes  discretionary  powers  which  it 
was  nerer  intended  to  confer  on    him,  is   likely   to  no  ns  much 
&sxm  as  good.     And   so  it  happened  with  Lord  Peterborough ; 
i  the  pxcftt  of  hi*  *eal  be  see  mi  to  have  MOnlMd  the  Dolu 
'A  Saroji  that  Kngland  would  support  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
I  \      It   is  quite   possible  that,   ainoiu/   the   various  ojntiu- 
jeneie*  suggested   b)  tbi    thttttJOQ   "1   »tTair«,  Boltngbrok' 
have  considered  die  expediency  of  adopting  this  eolation  <  »T  the 
outftion,  but  fa  rs  to  have  gone  no  further,  and  certainly 

**ver  aut  i*§  Ambassador  to  represent  it  to  the 

iMe  himself  as  the  settled  purpose  of  the  English  I  iuvernment. 
lae  tsatore  of  Lord  Peterborough's  communications  betog  soon 
sDowu  all  im-r  I'!tinijic,  |fci ■•.  Wfifc  warmly  EtaCSti  i  bf  all  tlir 
parties  concerned,  and  threw  additional  dithculues  in  the 
**J  of  negotiating  the  peace  which  was  difficult  enough  without 
ri*tr>. 

Holingbroke  ofti*n  complains  of  the  rashness  and  cxtraragance 

f  bit  envoy.     On  the  loth  ol  Mar,  1711,  he  wrttei  Bo  Lord 

K»by,  thi     I.  ilmxMidor  at   the  lJ«»uc,  In  tin-   hallowing 

l**iii*  :    *I   may  tell  your  Kxcelleiicy  in  confidence  that   I    QAflfl 

*  letter  of  twenty  sheets  Iron  Lot  I  Petevborottgh*  wboniB  the 
•bole  world  is  parte  I  led  out  as  if  with  is  fiat  HtJ  the  breath  of 
y*  mouth  it  could  be  accomplished  Warm  irllh  thi 
*  bs*  gone  to  Barcelona,1  Writing  to  Mr.  DnunmoiMl,  his 
?*«r>te  correspondent  at  Amsterdam,  about  a  month  earlier,  he 
"J*.  *rou  may  assure  the  Pensionary  that  my  Lord  P 
*°*UB£n  hat  had  no  order*  to  offer  the  Spanish  mnnarrhy  to  tbo 
*"&*  of    Savoy  ;     nay,   his    journey  to  Turin   is    undertaken 
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against   the  Queen's  intentions,  and    even   agninsr   hit   in-, 
lions.'      It  seems  them  was   a  lativ  in   the  in>c.     And  he  thcr. 
gOVl  tin  Co  show  the  oil  consequences  wliic h   must   ntressnrily 
mice  from  such  a  declaration  being  m  I 

titulii  tin;  hit  which  Bouagbroket  m  wdl  /u>  he  could,  kept  in 
hi*  mouth.  And  lie  had  this  much  to  say  for  himself  at  all 
erentff,  that  his  mission  to  Vientiu  wne  successful.  Whatever 
ill  means  he  employed,  he  persunded  the  Duke  of  Saroy  to 
supply  the  troops  that  were  required  of  him,  and  he  wns  not  a 

lililr    nrlllril    perllMpw    Ii»   find    thai,    Im     :ni     :n  1.  i* '.  .-iticri  r.  on    which 

In-  evident;  prided  himself,  the  thanks  of  his  (Government 
were  so  largely  mingled  with  remonstrances. 

After  u  hurried  journev  into  Spain  to  concert  measure*  with 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  who  had  been  appointed   Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  alii,  il  foro  s  in  the  Peninsula,  and  nith  whom  of 
course  he  very  speedily  quarrelled,  he  hurried  back  as  fast  as  he 
could   to  Vienna,  and  there  found  letters  awaiting  him  from  the 
Forage  *  Mine,  which  brought  him  v>  England  Id  a  storm  of  in- 
:  iilim.     Hr  travelled  with  rocfo  speed  dial  i»-  outstripped  all 
his  retinue,  and  arrived  at  Vannouth  with  only  a  single  servant 
00   the   -3rd  of  June,     lie   iiuuiediaU'h  rushed  up  to  London, 
where  as  may  be  supposed  he  did  not  <   hk  «  :;l  his  iti«sa 
Hut  what  annoyed  him  even  more  than  Rolingbroke's  disp" 
wns  the  suspicion  which  he  now  liegnti  to  entertain,  lhat  peace 
negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  of  which  lie  bad  been  kept  in 
ignoring  .  and   Of  Which  ha  thoroughly  disapproved.     VVhethn 

vanity,   or    alarmed   patriotism   had   the   more   t 
with  his  resentment,  miv    well   be    left   an   open   qoo 

..ii^ia  hi>  nrasj  and  thai  loe  degi whh  a  endangswodhis  ccous  - 

lion  with  the  Tories.  It  Wat  bad  enough  thai  a  man  of  In* 
genius  should  be  dictated  to  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  hi* 
grand  COaocptiOU  subjected  to  the  revision  nnd  mutilations  l>* 
a   chlCJ   who    wns     unable     to    appreci-ire     them         This     il 

liu^r  '•<>  Lord   Peterborough*  estimate  of  himself,  was  g»U 
and   wormwood    in    him.      YtA   this  was  nothing,  after  nil,    i' 
comparison  with  bein^   excluded    hroto  a   share   in  the  •crest1 
secret,'  admission  to  nhii  li  was   reserved  for  the  select  circle  o»n 
whose  prudence  the  Minister  ooold  rely. 

Bolingbrokc  however  came  to  the  vctj  sensible  condusi,>n- 
thai  it  was  better  lo  im  for  n    friend   than   for  an  en 

nnd  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  he  appointed  hi"1 
her  Mnjesty's  representative  at  the  congress  Ox  Frankfort 
aisei:  the   following  August  to  elect,  or  we  should  **/ 

rather    to    install,   the    suoocaaoa    to    the    imperial    cromt.    ^ 

i  became  more  meddloeorr 
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more  querelons  than  ever,  lie  bad  now  got  wind  of  tbo  nego- 
ciatious  in  real  earnest,  and  evidently  ex  pustulated  witli  Boling- 
broke  in  tfnu  which,  as  St-  Jobn  says  biuwli.it  wa»  very  hafd 
for  him  to  bcai.  But  liolingbrokc '*  hem!  win  too  cool,  and  hi* 
:  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  accomplishment  of  hi*  favotuffia 
object,  to  allow  himscll  to  quarrel  with  &  man  who  mm  capable 
of  becoming  at  any  moment  a  formidable  and  vindictit  |  snomj  , 
i  in  reply  are  models  ol  the  soft  answer  that  lurnctb 
awiT  wratli.  lie  assured  Pctrrboi  IDffh  bi  snwtd  kfiuw  nil,  a* 
soon  as  be  could  find  a  safe  channel  ot  communication  ;  and  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  the  Queen  would  have  occasion* 
for  hit  services  in  a  much  mora  important  position  titan  ho  occu- 
pied at  present.  Colonel  Russell  seems  to  think  that  Roling- 
hrnkc  was  only  putting  him  off  with  fair  words;  but  we  see 
n»  reason  for  thinking  so.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  one  little  passage  of  a  Iriu-i  from  Rolitigbroke  to  Drtimmnnd, 
just  at  the  time  when  Peterborough  was  appoints*!  10  Vienna, 
Holing  broke  at  this  time  was  anxious  to  armour  with  thr 
Dutch  a  joint  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  following 
spring.  Sir  JftmaS  Wi  short  was  to  U-  drspati  bed  to  the  Hague 
to  discuss  the  project  with  the  Pensionary,  and  Holingbroke 
tells  Drumuionu  that  his  journey  would  be  delayed  till  Peter- 
igb,  who  was  to  call  at  the  Hague  on  his  road  to  Vienna, 
had  been  and  gone.  And  his  words  arc  these  : — '  Now  we  are 
desirous  to  have  my  Loid  Peterborough  gone  from  the  Hague 
before  Sir  James  arrives  there,  because  though  my  Lord  W 
be  a  rcry  proper  man  to  cumuiund  in  such  an  expedition,  u  t 
»»  bad  rather  commit  tbo  forming  of  it  to  another.'  Hero  ur 
hsre  the  key  to  Peterborough's  character  and  career  in  r 
nauhell  ;  ami  aim  the  reasons  why  Thdingbroke  and  bit 
leagues  were  so  anxious  to  retain  his  friendship. 

Peterborough  was  otic  of  the?  first  soldiers  nf  the  age.  Marl- 
tarousrh  was  now  a  thoroughly  d.M-idi-d  Whig,  and  it  was 
MiMiiilin  to  bsTe  tli**  next  best  Kenan]  in  Europe  on  the  Tory 
*ide,  oven  had  the  political  bonson  both  at  home  and  al 
been  clearer  than  it  was.  The  Dttkfl  oJ  Wellington  thought 
highly  of  Peterborough,  though  he  places  him  after  StUthone* 
1  I  |r  was  a  very  superior  man — an  excellent  partisan  but 
hii  ins-gnbr  nan,  not  such  a  man  as  General  Stanhope  n 
Marlborough.'*  Tfaa  Duke  docs  not  give  bis  reasons,  but  even 
UiU  praise  is  enough  to  show,  what  sin  acquisition  Pel 
Would  hare  been  in  the  case  of  civil  war.  Hut  his  Lordship  had 
^nc  great  dtfect1   except  at  the  bead  ol  an  army,  he  was  totally 

iwrsation* with  I  I    <~     !;'.  PblM  ■  Hoary. 

*ili&  t-sfflSUbHi.     rr.nl.  -I  '  >i  i  o- 
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enable  to  keep  a  secret ;  and  a  diplomatist  wUo  cannot  keep  a 
t  is  like  n  gun  that  will  not  »und  At  fall  cock.     These  are 
the  reason*  which  made  it  impossible  to  negh-ci  liimand  equally 
inpOMtbh  to  trust  him.     Toco.  i   two  object*,  to  plac* 

him  in  important  nnd  responsible  situations   involving  tlie  dis- 
ehorga  of  very  delicate  and  difficult  duties,  without  LtttUC 
discover  tliMt  then  is;i*  KMDachiog  behind  the  mon  whi. 
wns  not  privileged   to  know,  was  a  tnsk  well  suited  to   the  parti 
cular  genius  of  liolingbruKc,  yet  one  in  which  oven  he,  with  all 
hit  powam  of  finesse,  only  very  partially  succeeded,  if  imleed  one 
ought   not  rather  to  say  that  he  pmcooallj  failed.    Sometimes 
ir  i*  (li.ii  in  it    hi*  patience  nearly  broke  down,  and  n  letter  tn 
Peterborough  at  Frankfort,  in  September  1711,  is  the  model  of 
:i  dignified  rebuke. 

'  You  say  that  the  rumour  of  M  r.  l'i  iorVl  journey  into  France,  ami 
of  s*vool  other  particular*  coneerniuj;  a  negotiation  of  J**c#i  aw 
boon  i  ■■  •  ■  propaMted  villi  greet  m&QJtij, 

'Your  Lonlalup  tninkfl  it  Mittu  i   pro  i  E  nor  possible-  to  dteem 

IOt*      I  enjifisn  i u y  Opinion    is  tluit   to  take  tiny  pains  cither  tu 

or  to  own  it,  i*  belov  tin*  eliunvtrr  of  tht,  Queen :  ind  certainly 

the  bctst  auiiwor  that  ttj  Minot*  r  of  btf*l  con  give,  in  to  miy  that  Hv 

Msjcety,  upon  f  liavi-  all  loaned  during  the  whole  course  of 

.  :iv  w.'iy  wi  11  I"   liuxlc]  iu  |ii-upuril|g  (06  •>•!>  Cm   ix.noo.if 

any  such  trr-ity  li.   on  foot1     Vol   »    p.£ol. 

The    secret,   however,    which   Peterborough    would    have    been 
required  in  keep  <vat  ono  of  such  peculi*!  I  loety,  that  all 
must  be  run  rfttbel  than  incur  the  slighte&t  danger  of  iu  being 
prematurely  published.     Our  renders  may  remember  the  early 

by  winch  the  peace  negociations  were  initiated.  The 
Knglish  Government  had  come  to  die  conclusion,  and  with  pet- 
feet  just  ice,  that  pence  was  now  ncccssars  both  lor  the  interest* 
•'I  linglaod  end  lot  tin*  InteretU  of  Europe.  Dux  neither  tlie 
Dutch  nor  the  Austrian*  could  be  brought  to  any  agreement 
with  thll  country  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  ought  to  be  con- 
cluded Anuria,  Mil]  Lord  Holingbrokc,  was  willing  to 
with  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  she  hod  nothing  to 
ami  tnrerjthi&g  to  geJn  by  its  oontbmaaoa  The  Dutch 
their  own  enda  to  servo;  and,  as  they  had  hitherto  reaped  I; 
pecuniary  ;uKi.ntagrs  from  the  war,  while  contriving  to  throw  a 
great  pair  i>i  thi  li  om  share  of  iu  burdens  on  the  Queen  of 
England,  it  did  not  sees)  potable  to  engage  then  in  auysciious 
effort  tn  it  while  Kngland  was  willing  to  go  on  U] 

the  same  terms.     Bolingbrokc  therefore  found  it  necessary 
England  should   lake  the  first  step.      But   it  was  desirable,  tot 

Ketone,  that  the  first  overtures  should  appear  to  bnv< 
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c««icd  from  Franco,  and  with  this  object  Gaulticr  had  l>ccn 
acted  to  sound  tbe  Prem  d  (mitt  u  pun  the  subject.  Thi* 
iaiugiiral  proceeding,  then,  on  the  part  of  England  was  the 
'great  secret1  which  it  is  needless  Ui  say  would  not  have  been 
ssfo  in  Peterborough's  kweping  fol  l  qotltM  of  an  hour.  As  for 
At  secret  itself,  at  the  worst  it  was  a  pious  fraud  ;  nor  would 
lbs  weans  employed  have  really  been  unjust  to  the  Allies  had 
tbtj  themselves,  instead  of  violating;  the  engagements  of  the 
firand  Alliance  whenever  it  suited  their  convenience,  observed 
litbc  most  scrupulous  precision.  As  it  was,  B©lin^l<r.;k<-' . 
policy  was  a  fair  game  of  tit-for-tat ;  though,  of  course,  nil  who 
NK  interested  in  overthrowing  the  Ministry,  and  all  who  lion 
*ni  motive  wen*  inti-i-eiled  in  prolonging  the  wai,  COKltlDQM  to 
«y  oat  npon  his  perfidy  as  the  greatest  crime  that  had  been 
prrpctratcd  since  the  days  of  Judas. 

IVterborouffh  was  horribly  disgusted.  1  lad  the  war  continued, 
liii  successful  mediation  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin  would  have  had  an  important  tearing  in  ir*  progress,  "•<] 
hare  ranked  as  a  great  diplomatic  exploit,  Now  it  was  wasted  ; 
sod  IVti-rhnrnuflh,  with  whom  every  public  transaction  assumed 
s  personal  character,  was  at  once  convinced  that  the  I'.nglish 
Miaistr:*  were  scoundrels.  To  use  a  modern  piece  of  slang,  be 
wis  *out  ol  it,*  and  thot  was  quite  enough. 

The  justification  of  the  Pence  of  Utrecht  must  lie  sought  else- 
where than  in  thca©  pages.    The  question  resolves  itself  into  two 
—the   expediency  of  the  peace  in  itself,  and  the  conduct  ol" 
Kaglsnd  to  her  allies.     On  the  first  branch  ..f  the  question  little 
diflcfcncc  of  opinion  now  prevails.     The  primary  object  ol  the 
sir  hail  been  Attained.     The  secondary  object,  such  a  reduction 
«  power  of  France  as  would  render  her  harmless  for  another 
half  century,  was  unattainable  unless  the  war  was  in  be  prose- 
*tlt*d  in   a  very   different  spirit  from   that  which   had   hitherto 
perilled  among  tin-  Queen's  allies.     Neither  Austria,  Holland, 
woy  could  fulfil  their  engagements.    A  burden  too  great  for 

«ibear  had  already  been  thrown  on  this  country.     If  the  war 
mi  continued  on  the  same  scale,  which  alone  would  have 
adequate  to  the  great  end  we  have  described,  England  must 
«"»n  nave  been  insolvent ;  and  had   it  been  carried  on  at.  any 
"H*r  cost  of  men   and   money,   1 'Vance   must  soon   have  bet  D 
;ious.     In  Bolingbroke's  own  opinion,  we  just  e^cupcd  from 
'■rns  of  this  dilciuna  by  making  peace  at  the  moment  when 
•ediil.      Delay  might  have  been  fatal,  by  leaving  us  no  choice 
&*w»«i  these   two  ruinous  alternatives.     He  himself  lays  this 
'"*»  of  the  peace  befure  IVtciborough  with  his  usual   clearness 
precision.      The   behaviour  of  the  Allies  abroad  made  it 

a  TitccsAax^j 
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a  necessary  peace,  the  behaviour  of  the  Whigs  at  hnrrw*  made  it  * 
bad  peace. 

•  If  fhOsSJ  wbn  liml  got  nil  by  tho  war,  and  who  hihVrtn  h*d  Jon* 
nothing,  had  Wn  1:0  alarmed  at  the  prospect  0/  ■  peace,  u  really  mil 
in  fact  to  hare  altered  thoir  zaciunircv,  and  haro  prepared  far  grsekr 
efforts,  we  might  in  this  case  have  broken  off  lliu  treaty,  nod  havo 
10  great  HyHtmn  of  gaining  by  force  of  anus  Spain  and  thn 
Wi  tt  liidii  k      If  wi  i)  alteration  not   to  b*  lx»]»td  I 

w«  found  that  our  all  if*  jicrsifttcd  to  make  uk  the  bubble*  of  the  van, 
■oiaiflit,  however,  have  boon  secure  of  not  being  the  dnpea  1  I 
peace;   the  Queen   might  havo  aotud  thu  purt  of  xueJiairicu,   bam 
Mtisfk-d  nil  the  confederates  bat  one.  and  have  procured  the  greatest 

advantage"  to  Britain. 

1  Those,  iuy  Lord,  I  tuko  to  bo  tho  ptfnoipltf  oq  ■?! 
built,  but  Km  fuciion,  iAon  rioloaoo  yw  know,  a*  well  as  the 

moderation  of  our  Court,  began  la   roar  ngainst  any  treaty 
wpeoific  preliminaries,  to  suppose  Spain  und  the  Indies  yielded 
I-'uko  of  Anjoit ;  to  CDBoitO  the  Kmpvn.tr,  ti;<   Dotoh  and  others  to 
.»i(li    tbt'iu,   and    to    uroiuiw)    by   this    BbJoo    to  defent   the 
mosaiiWM.     ThiiM  uuh  niir  we*kiies«oz|H>M(il  lo  ll>0  eacmy,  lha« 
our  friends  (mconragnd  to  hopo  that  thoy  should  bo  able  to 
on  to  continue  tho  war  upon  tho  old  foot,  thua  wero  tho  Dutch 
by  the  way,  if  thin  ncgociation  waa  broke,  would  giro  up 
a  Iiimii  more  iii  their  barrier,  to-morrow  1  brought  to  moist  that 
shall  JUEfSj  thoir  Separate  in.'.:in::.i/i-ft,  but  that  thifi   poor   iOsiwI 
reap  none  onjpsj  m  oonanoft,' — Bolingbroko  to  Peterborough,  J 
17 & 

l'arty  principles  nnd  party  purposes  may  have  changed  sine* 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.      Hut   party  spirit  is  ifao  same  K 
as  it  wh*  then,  more  than  two  centuries  ngo. 

It    is.   however,   on   the  second   branch   of  our  enquiry  lost 
opinion*    differ,   and    ore    likely   to    differ    most   su  hilar' 
Colonel  Russell  *av»  it  is  impossible  lo  defend  the  manner  ss 

the    peace   wis   negotiated.      But    is    this    so?      Bolisf' 


wbirb 

broke's  *cosc"  rests  on  a  very  large  collection  of  part 
circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  oven  to  rnumcratc,  much 
more  to  examine,  iu  tbc  present  article.  The  general  ess* 
elusion  wliirli  In-  grounds  on  them  we  have  already  mtnti 
namely,  that  tha  Allies  having  broken  their  engagcn>en" 
on  so  many  ciitual  occasions,  to  tbc*  great  detriment  of  IS* 
alliance  in  gener.il  nnd  of  (treat  Britain  in  paiticulir,  si» 
baring  thrown  upon  this  country  a  much  greater  share  in  nV 
burdens  of  the  war  than  she  had  ever  undertaken  to  supped 
had  loriViti'd  tie-  right  to  complain  if  she  became  the  proti 
of  her  own  interests.  To  a  treaty,  in  a  word,  as  to  every  ota-* 
bargain,  there  must  be  two  partus  :   and  the  neglect  of  then  DJ 
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il   tv  i  I  la  1 1 1  persevered  ia,  release*  the  other  nnd  dissolve* 
thr  contracr       Bolinghmkf,  hoWfCT,  COssttttdssJ   oil   olflOg  that 

ind    had    not   taken   advantage   of  the   liberty   ffhlCl 

Dclet  of  Lcr  continental  cxmfederates  had  given  OCT,  nnd 
availed  herself  little,   if  at   all,  of  the    lepirirnate  oppor< 
which  they  offered  to  secure  any  separate  advantage*  t* ji  In-: 

1  TIi :  O'KCB,'  bo  write*  Co  Peterborough,  'exacU.0  from  Franco  (i.c. 
in  Uu-  j*i:!iruiii*r/  negoolatloa 

ou  »T«-ruI  heads,  relating  to  tho  intcTc*t  of  iiritain,  which  u  a 
take  effort  in  case  a  plan  succeeds;    and  she  declared  both   : 

1  to  her  enemy  that  this  plan  never  should  succeed,  unless 
ber  alli«  had  ••■'  Mu  sstffaw  rsj  pfetenaiOni. 

On  thia  foot  what  iit  -January  ^,  ITI2. 

W  nether  they  hud  reosonnble  satisfaction  or  not,  history  must 
determine,  Lord  Mi< -iiilr.y.  at  nil  cvniis,  think*  they  had  ;  and 
had  it  been  othtrwitt,  M  useful  an  argument  for  hit  own  purposes 
would  hardly  bsVTfl  escaped  ids  pen. 

To  gauge  the  soundness  of  Bolingbroke's  wind*'  defence  would 

sui  '<  foreign  I a  present  purpose,  hut  would  esquire 

to  minute  an  investigation  of  so  tangled  a  macs  of  evidence,  that 
it  could  oulf  bo  properly  performed  in  r%  volume  devoted  to  tbe 
purpose.     This  rvidrnee  i*  to  t)r  found  in  'The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,'  in  the  lour  volumes   of   Bolinpbroke's  correspondence, 
which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted  ,   in  kll  eighth  *  Letter 
o%  History/  and  in  his  '  Kcllnction  on  the  Suite,  of  the  N  itftQQ  | 
u>4  it   is   sufficient    to  say   that  it   constitutes,  prima  /octr,  a 
f«y  strong  cose  indeed.      Whether  it   is  unanswerable  or  not, 
twWy  has  yet   answered   it      Fox  we  know  of  no  work  in 
tW  English    language   which   Iihk    followed    Lnrd    l>i 
•wp  bj  step  through  the  forcible  nnd   perspicuous  statement 
lo  nbich  wc  hw  referred,  nnd  mnvictrd  him  of  falsehood  at  n 
■■'"It'*  point.     Till  this  is  done  Bolingbroke  can   Knot  hivtory 
iscr.     There   i»  hi*  defence  on  record.      It  lies  upon  the 
And   if  his   facts  were  inaccurate,  materials,  one  would 
toast  hare   existed   at  the  time  for  demonstrating  t! 
;.  if  they  do  not  exist  now.     Assuming  his  facts  CO  f"* 
wc  must  own  that,  on  the  whole,  we  see  little  reason  U> 
tsalt  with  his  conclusion, 
hut  there  wsi  on*  omission  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which 
**»thed  Lord   Peterborough    very    nearly,   and   wlmli.    though 
c*ptble  of  excuse,  seems  quite  in.  :ir  .(>!.•  of  justification.      Thia 
•*»the  neglect  vi  the  people  <>f  C*tnlonLa,  and  the  disrexord  of 
jWsosvrances  we  had  given  them  that  their  ancient  rights  oju] 
"bwies  should  be  respected,  whatever  the  issue  of  the  war.      \  i » 
Vol.  lrVi.— No,  3W.  V  MlpnktsOfl 
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stipulation  oi  this   k.nd,  however,  HI   inserted   in   the   treat*. 
And  GaJaeoaU  was  nhtmhmi'd  to  Philip  V.,  who   toon 
it  to  the  Mmc  condition  as  the  reet  of  Spain.     Lord  Holingbrnkc 
defended  himself  in  the   House  l  as  well  as  lie  could. 

Three  iMDrmnCM,  he  said,  only  meant  that  th«  privilege*  of 
[In-  Cfel  UUM  should  be  :«-'i|h-<  i<<\  bl  the  Archduke  Charley 
and    could    not     afterwards    bind     hi*    successful     advc 

i  turn  would 
maintnin  their  lihrrtirs.  England,  it  wns  argued,  could  n 
further  than  this,  or  jrivc  any  indefinite  guarantor.  Suds, 
however,  wae  not  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Peterborough,  who 
hail  himself  given  than  pledges  to  the  Catalans,  understood 
thru  1 1 1 • . 1 1 1 i [ i ir.  He  felt  lluit  lira  niasiiml  bouXnej  «;»»  at  stake 
in  the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  he  hid 
quarrelled  with  the  Whigs  and  could  look  only  to  tea  tx 

advancement,  in-  dcWHiDi  id  the  treaty  most  indignant! 

I  low  far  England  was  literally  bound  to  cxa  ip  tie 

fulfilment  of  the  promise  whirh  she  had  ^ivr-n  in  'he  naoir  rf 
Chat  lev,  na)  b*  an  '>|»  km.     Hut  slip  was  roomily  bousd 

to  in. ike  .hi  elluit  ;  aod  ln'i  failure  to  (hi  bi  has  given  a  liancDc 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Tory  Party  ever  since.  But  the  matter  i* 
uoi  quite  w  niinjih-as  it  BppMcnupOD  the  surface.  Boliogbrofcc 
snid  afterwards  that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  this  c« 
thnt  the  Catnlnns  should  retain  their  privileges.  And  in  August 
I  "Hii  j 'Ii-m-r  il  Stanhope  wYetStttO  CJudolphin,  apTOpOt  of  the  nsfs* 
tUqtk  'imuUa*  between  the  Castilians  and  Cntalonisne, 

:i rj  vTOOld  Like  i"  l-o  t  to  be  separate  nations,  adding 'bis 
this  is  the  thing  we  most  have  to  fear.  The  Duke  ol  VI 
also  said,  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  t.iat  the  tera 
PruvluCM  wished  to  lw>  independent  of  one  another.  V 
this  separation  would  bare  bean  *..i<  li  u  very  had  thin;  ear 
England  a«  General  Stknhope  easerted,  there  was  some  around 
for  saying  that  the  retention  of  their  separ.o  i  was 

;i  l>  ul  thing  tOO.  It  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  a:  the  sane 
time,  that  it  the  Catalans  had  taught  and  bled  for  Hcjjbnd, 
England  had  fought  and  bled  foa  tbe  Catalans,  ind  tfuat  to  a 
pntty  ii.  ii  we  laay  trust  the  figures  given  in  Colonel  Rostrir*- 
00t»j  roi   ii.  p.  1 

<)l  course,  Holingbroke  had  an  eye  :.-»  the  King  over  tier 
water.  Hut  who  had  not  ?  There  were  some  few  exoeptioM^ 
;md  I'eterlHirouyh  himself  wh«  on.-  Mot  they  were  few  and 
far  between.  Our  complaint  is  not  that  Whig  writers  see  lhr 
ii  in  the  Tory  e>e,  but  that  they  see  none  in  their  state- 
r  was  better  illustrated  the  old  proverb,  that  one  man  ease/ 
tfcal   a  horse,  while  another  may  not  look  at   the  stable  dec*"' 
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than  Mils,  which   pass  for  historr,  on     d 

«afe  of  parlii-t  in  thr  reign  of  Anne.  In  rho  midst  of  a 
revolutionary  epoch,  when  it  is  as  vet  whollv  uncertain  nlii*!i 
\»ill  pMTUli  MM  when  both  alike  have?  strong  cluim* 
ir  support,  it  is  so  for  from  surprising  that  men  tkould 
hesitate  to  break  finally  with  cither,  thai,  ii  we  only  krnu  :h  • 
secret  hUtoTT  of  *very  revolution,  rv*  should  j  r.  I  ■ . t . I .  fad  it 
universal.  He  hnvc  always  thought  that  worth*  Major  Gal- 
braith  in  'Hob  RojT1  mm  Op  il"'  Case  in  his  rups — drunken 
men  often  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head — about  as  wcU  as  it 
vdmits  of  brinj:  put 

•  I   snail  aar  hi  lliiug  against  K  .  Captain,  boeaua*  a;  ii 

happens  n  *imi  turr,  rm  ii   in:  name.     But  otjo  commiscioa 

being  good  *  not  mil  <    knoUiaf  t*d;  and  some  think  tlint 

■Xasnc*  :u*  14  flood   a  na&e  as  Gcorgu.     There's  the  king 

tint  i* — a  ting  Uiat  Mil.l  of  right  l*».     T  mv,  an  In 

aan  may  and  sulil  he  loyal  to  them  both.  Captain.     lint  I  am  ot  Kb* 
tauant s  0]'ini»a  for  tin-  time,  as  it  hooomos  a  militia  officer 
sod  a  <k]>aU-li4utwtaat  -and  ubont  treason  and  all  that,  it's  lost  time 
to  speak  of  it — loa»t  said  nuuesi  uioudcd.' 

In  reading  tLr 'Conversation*  frith  tfco  DukcoFWcl 

slrradr  referred  to.  we  were  very  much  struck   with  the  Duke'* 

remark  on  the  Queen  Ann*  men :     *  I  nerer  riphtly  understood 

ike  <  o  ic  da^  ;ii  dinner!  '  or 

mad*  duo  allowances  for  them,  until  I  observed  the  clients  which 

the  Re  volution  in  I  rsnco  had  produced  upon  the  minds  of  their 

vutetmen.'      If  the  DnltC  hail  graf   read  Thuryclides,  he  would 

perhaps  haTe  learned  this  lesson  sooncT. 

Peterborough    said    on    his  dVatn-ned    that    he 
lingbtoke  had   no  scheme  in  band  for  the  restoration   ol   the 
Hi  limrbroke's   first  object   was  *  to  dish    tin-  YV 
to  that  er>d  ho  wished   to  make  the  Tory  party  comp 

rhg  would 
i**en  bo  ablr  1 1  make  their  own  terms  with  either  James  or 
Gtarge  and  iclcgalc  the  Whigs  for  half  a  century  to  the  cold 
*b*le of  opposition,  whieh  they  were  destined  to  occupy  them- 
•I'tf,  ft  was  an  interesting  came  between  two  pi 
>W  equal   skill.     1  i  Bolingbroke,    toe   Qnnen 

**d  before  his  preparations  were  complete  ;   the  Whigs  made  a 
*■•«  at  the  position  ami  carried  it  by  storm,  and  the  lu»toxy  of 
Jutland  was  changed. 
Peterborough »   public  career  a-as  now   virtually  at  an  end. 
he  received  the  Garter,  and  was  sent  n«  Ambassador 
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niliunry  to  the  King  of  Sicily— -afterward*  King  ol   -   I 
iJiniii — taking  out  will  him  as  hi*  private  secretary  u  pt 
Of   Swift's,    youriff    Q«on6    Berkeley,    afterwards    the    famous 
Bishop-      But  the  Queen's  death  recalled   him  to  England,  *ni 
ihOQgO  bo  made  firvrr.il  appearances  Afterward*  in  tbfl  House  of 
Lords,  it   is  only  necessary  to  notice  a  pnmphlet   in    whifl  I 
answered    Walpole*!   attach    upon    :Uc    I'ur.-i^    Hill.       I 
borough  ridiculed  the  idea  of  impeaching  Minister*.     *  Impeach 
imnt,'   lit:   said,  was  Mike  B  high  wind  making  a  great   noise 
among  tin*   bees,  but  Wowing  nona  of  them  down*     In 
v  ;!!■■   mmi,  1 7 1 !',  he  was  tat  -i  little  ebik  m  cni-offu  uJIv  i  sgafed 
in  some  diplomatic  tran«a< -i  Paris,  which    ii.i 

object  the  dismissal  or  the  Spanish  Minister,  Albcroni.      J' 
borough,  said  the  Ginlinal  Dubois,  nil   intimate  With  sa.ll  kinds 

Of    pCOj.lr,    :n     I     a:r-;     :i!.!<-    J,.    An    :i     little    good    Mild    A    good    deal  of 

barm,  so  he  would  keep  watch  on    hint  without  scaring  him. 
This  wm  bis  lust  experience  of  diplomacy.      He  lived  tw 
jcar*  tongsa  in  t!i»-  society  of  Pope,  Bwifk,  Bolincbroke,  ArbenV 

nor,  and  other  member*  of  that  famous  literary  circle  which  h*« 
invested  the  age  with  such  peculiar  lustre.  Though  so  an  cm 
with  llolingbrokc  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that,  win  , 
Utter  fled  from  England,  Peterborough  passed  him  on  the  road 
without  »jK.jikiu^  a  word,  all  w ;i i  forgotten  hi  the  lime  1  hat  he 
returned  homo,  and  the  intercourse  between  fXawIry,  Twiei«n- 
ham,  and  Fulhun  remained  on  the  most  intimate  footing  till 
Peterborough's  death  eleven  y*ar*  afterward t. 

For  some  years  past  bis  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  «f 
London  bat1  been  at  Parsons  Green,  then  of  course  a  rooarry 
m11  i-o,  where  Peterborough  ha<J  inh.  .„ mil  estate  froaalbe 

Careys.  The  bouse  stood  on  one  side  of  what  rmist  then  have 
bean  a  kind  of  park,  with  orchards  and  kitchen-garden,  wfcich 
were  the  envy  of  all  his  acquaintances.  The  bouse  was  pulW 
down  in  1797,  and  rebuilt  nearer  the  middle  of  the  grounds,  antl 
a  portion  of  these  base   now  Id   off  to   market-gardener*- 

But   the  high   nil   brick   wall   dividing  the  grounds  frnrr 
road,  and  running  parallel  with   the   green  for  more   than 
hundred  yards,  is  still  there  as  it  was  in  PeterborouL' 
The  old  gateways  are  also  standing,  and  the  stable- van!,  with  » 
great   alone   archway  leading  Into  it,   is  said   to  be  untou< 
Kven  now  the   enclosure,  in  which   the  pr<»icnt    DOOM    itar.ib.  IS 
of  considerable    extent,   and    surrounded    with    trees,   some  «* 
which  w  old  enough  ro  have  looked  down  on  Peterborough 
and  his  friends,  sauntering  under  their  shade  in  the  cool  of  tbr 
evening  after  a  good  long  sitting  over  the  Burgundy.     Two  cr 
three  elm  end  n-stnut  trees  may  possiblv  be  two  hunoW 
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"Id,   and   the  ml   are   probably  the   desfrmdants  "f  the 

red  that  Uloattiotu  company  and  listened 

'!  their  talk  of  jealous  hidalgos  nml  wicked  dictator*!  and 

lh^  baa  ■    ■  ine  philosophy.      In  what  wns  Peterborough's 

own  kitchen-garden,  in  which  hr  ti*>k  a  Kern  Might,  thrr  fruit- 

tn-rs    are    no    Innyer    to    he  soon    which    ^srift  mention*    in   hi* 

laJ.     But  the 'hot  walls*  (walls  heated   by  flues),  where 

ripened  :  ■■  lid  grape*  and  delicJoni  peachee  woioh  the 

n  was  afraid  to  touch,  are  still  nnnlinp,  and  we  can  easily 

es  sauntering  by  the  side  of  them  with 

some    one  of  thr*  companions   we  have  named,  and   watching 

tbcxn  with  some  degree  of  envy  at  the  feast  forbul  .!■  BuMuX 

It   is  rtaaVir-  ground.      I)    U  something  to  stand  under  the  trrt's 

which  hcanl  the  ooavoraatiOD  ol  Fope,  and  to  gn2e  upon  the 

walls  where  Peterborough  trained  his  vines. 

Barl  had  another  residence  at  Bevia  Mount,  ncnT  South- 
ampton, where  during  thr  Uittrr  vr.irs  of  his  life  he  lived  more 
M   Parsons  Green.      It   was  not  far  from   Netlej  Abbey, 
sod  over'  lUthamptOO  W  I   the  river  Itch  in. 

The    cottnge    was    small,    but    the    situation    was    eXBNmiMy 
Hid  Peterborough  ha<!  arranged  on  the  lawn  wmo 
guns,  pikes  and  flag!  which  he  had  hrought  from  BpUDi     This 
ba  meaning  of  Pope's  lines  : — 

ir  generals  now  retired  to  their  estate*, 
Hum:  their  old  trophic:  pardon  gate*/ 

Here  he  was  often  visited  by  Pope.  Hut  Parson*  Green  is  tho 
5«Tf  iatin  laociated,  <■»'  the  two,  with  what  is  known 

•fbh   private  life.      When    Peterborough  went  tn  Vienna  in 
^craibcr  1710,  hr  allowed  BoUngfaoke  the  use  of  it,  and  at 
tanv-  .ma  present  of  twelve  doSM  of  Hurgundy, 

Condition  that  he  gave  some  to  Swift      When,  however,  the 
ir    went    to    dine    with    the   statesman    in    the    following 
fcbnur\,  ha  found    it   was  all  gone.     Si  lye,  had 

«Xa*  always  at  it' till  the  bin  wa*  evlumsted.  ttnlingbrokc 
**ni  to  have  lived  at  Parsons  Green  on  and  off  for  the  next 
*»n*years.     In  1713  he  writes  to   P  he  goee 

tW  very  often,  snd  *  indulges  in  *I1  thosw  pleasures  which  shady 
**&*  and  cool  retreats  I  laptre.1  -Nothing  is  wanting  but  too 
w«er  to  make  him  willing  lo  contlnur  ih.-iv  fnr  i-vrT  On  the 
to** September,  1711,  Swift  and  General  Sutton  (lined  there 
lingbroke,   when    Swift    made    his    remark    Upon   the 

Eptt.     Standing  under  the  trees  of  Peterborough  Hottfti  Ml   < 
June  aftemoou,   the    visit  1     may    hear    the    carriages   and 
•tagt  rattling  paat  in  a  continuous  stream   t"  Horlingham.  ihe 
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guns  of  flic  pigeoo-ebootet*  firing  in  quick  succession  Gran  fbr 
adjoining  grounds,  ami  mtj   BOH  find  I  •*■  a  woe 

bird  pcrcbing  on  »  nci^lili*  i:nr.„-  branch,  M  on  t.n-  rool  0 
of  the  Minlmusr*.      looking  on  this  picture  ami  ud  that,  Ih-  will 
probably  come  to    the  conclusion,  tfaal    SoGttiJP  is  neither   less 
\i  iToloofl  imi  lata  palloui  than  it  was  in  the  dkys  of  G 
and  that  if  St.  John  and  bis  quests  drank  more  claret  ami  bur- 
gundy  tban  tbc  most  genial  of  modern  diner-  id  care  to 

undertake,  their  talk  BTU  probftbW  of  ■  qnalitj   v.  ..lulrf 

be  equally  difficult  to  matcb.  VVho  would  not  (five  a  year  or 
two  of  hi*  1 1 IV?"  to  find  b  n  inhaoro  ' 'P**' 

as  sat  ill. An  to  dinitft  .it  Lord  Peterborough's :  tbc  author  of 
4  Gullivers  Travels,'  the  author  of  tin  I'.i.iioL  Kin^,'  tbe  author 
of  the  'Duneiad,'  and  the  pOIXptMfH  oi  Spain.? 

*  Orann*  OCalloolsfl,  oomcot  super*  alia  tencules.' 

When  Pi*ii*rlxiruuj:l»  retired  into  private  life  in  1*14.  he  *** 
childless  arid  a  widoner.  Lady  Peterborough  and  his  two  sons, 
the  one  in  flu-    \  >■  llu-r  in  die  Army,  ami   both   UifliN 

distinguished,  died  ot  the  small-pox  in  the  spring  of  1709  j  saH 
for  many  years  Peterborough  continued  to  live  the  same  ikra- 
limm  life  whirl;  !,»■  I  :nl   pUfHU«1  almost  U 

his  last  return  Irom  Turin  he  brought  back  with  him  an  Italian 
lady,  whu  is  said  indeed  lo  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  gutB£ 
there;  but  how  long  sho  roxriD  i  liim,  where  she  lived, 

and  whether  her  face  was  era  seen  .it  Parsona  Orcen,  in 
been  un»l)I«*  to  ditoover.  He  does  not,  at  all  events,  seen** 
have  been  very  happy  with  bfi  .  and  Swift  attributes  his  ill- 
health  in  part  to  tbc  vexation  which  she  caused  him.  Howerei 
Ik-  consoled  himut  ll  in  im  uiuul  way,  was  a  principal  firsre 
at  tin  theatres  and  onfTre  houses,  and  though  lie  wm  now  nearer 
sixty  tbaO  fiftjj  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  was  too  wil 
KBOWD  to  niiiki    i     « a  ft;  to  pisss  a  jest  on  1 

At  length  about  1716,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  >li« 
ltouinsoD,  a  public  linger,  ol  respectable  family,  sulfite** 
character,  and  pMtj  At  Irasf,  if  imt  b*aBtifal  Pi-crborougb 
was  still  yoanjr  enough  to  be  prclcrred  to  younger  men;  and 
liia  wit,  hi*  f;tiiii\  mid  Lbfl  'high  manner  foi  which  lie  wa* 
celebrated,  won  for  him  tin-  young  ladr'i  nfioctiont.  Pttse* 
borough  at  first,  as  might  have  been  tspeeted  from  him,  trio** 
to  make  her  bis  mistress,  but  finding  all  solicitations  use!**** 
be  eventually  contracted  a  private  marriage  with  ber,  as  ne*** 
a*  we  con  guess  about  the  yeoi  L7£Q.  As  the  maniar*,  •*■ 
which  Lady  Oaford  attended  as  witness,  wo*   *  sJbA 

the  world  lor  a  long  time  supposed  that  none  had  taken  pi***? 
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<n  odor  at  the  theatre  attempting  to  address  her  too  fami- 
liarly wu  horsewhipped  by  the  old  Lord  within  an  inch  of 
his  life,  Thu  however  l*d~  to  toaltasia'c  n- 
stage,  and  as  hor  Jut:,-  i  •  I i •  -t. I  about  the  mns:  tilDe,  I  10  rtUBOVCtJ 
»ith  Imr  mother  ami  bet  half  siiter  to  Fulliam,  wLeir  her 
husband  tooil  :i  boat*  Gen  ifceao  close  to  his  own  at  Parsons 
f'reen.     It  scents  that  he  himself,  isitli  his  usual  lore  for  doing 

thing,  assisted  thein  to  more  their  furniture.     This  was  in 

»»u»i*  lived  with  hia  ut  Beril  Mount, 

Ml  at  Peterborough  House,  before  the  marriage  was 

It  wax  during  Pope's  residence  ar  C'liUv.  irk,  that  is  lietween 
and  I  riS|  that  he  mode  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  I 
borough.  But  ilse  first  evidence  (A  snji  inttlttftfij  between  the 
two  mca,  is  a  letter  from  Peterborough  U  Pope  in  the  year 
1724,  in  which  be  invites  laitn  to  dinner  At  Parsons  Green,  to 
meet  Holinghroki>  am]    Lord   I  In  iVervd   ti 

carriage   to   fetch   hint.      This  was   immediately   alter    Boling- 
'  '*  rriurn  le,  anil    iuit  when  Pope  was  putting    'Air 

finis'i  and   gardens  at   Twickenham. 

la  June*   172;',  they   wire  finished,  and  Peterborough  who  de- 
lighted in  gardening,  and   was  then  engaged  laying  out  Mrs. 
ird's  garden  at  Ki'-litiuJM«l,  brand  ■  dm    d  mica 

between  biinielf  and  the  poet  in  this  elegant  and  simple  taste 
In  1  7ti»>  mid  the  following  year,  he  was  however  again  abroad* 
md  in  August  172$,  Pops  congretnlataf  him  on  his  return  *  from 
•-■ntcxnplntxun  ol  many  beauties,  animal  and  vegetable,  in 
ifanleiii ;  sod  pctfliblj  even  rational  In  ledieaj  to  iba  better 
enjoyment  of  your  own  nt  Ifcvis  Mount.  1  am  not  so  lond  of 
paying  compliments  to  ladies  us  I  was,  ur  I  would  say  there  arc 
some  and  one  in  particular  there.'     This   it 

destly  Anastssis. 

Peterborough  still  seems  to  have  kepi  up  hie  old  connections 
unonf  the  Whigs,  and  when  Swift  came,  to  London  in  1727, 
H  vss  Peterborough  who  introduced  him  to  YValpolc.  At  thnt 
l*Uc,  it  seems,  Swilt  stood  ver\  high  in  the  Invour  of  ihi  I'ruur 
tfWalaajand  PeterWiiiigh  tuid  thai  '  Gailivei  bad  only  to  chalk 
bs  pumps  and  dnnce  upon  the  tight  rope  to  be  a  bishop  after  all.* 
nteiborough  was  \cn  anxious  that  Swift  shou]  md  stay 

**>u  htm  at  Bevtt  Mount  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
•est.  About  tlic  same  time,  however,  he  had  a  visit  from  another 
^febflty,  between  whom  and  Sa  SI  imaginary  con- 

T***uioo  might  be  writ'  hat  was  \  olteire,  who  staid  I 

■Moths  at  Parsons Green,  and  left  it.  according  to  a  story  which 
&laatl  Russell  sees  no  reason  to  discredit,  under  not  the  most 

reputable 
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reputable  circumstances.  As  these,  however,  have  recently 
been  noticed  iii  tbe  '  Quarter!]  Review,1  wc  ahull  not  reopen 

the    controversy    in    the    present    article.      A*    years    vrent     In. 

Peterborough  seems  to  hove  lived  more  at  Bcw*  .Mount  and  km 

PUftOBI  fir**n  than  formerly.      Manj  ol   Popsfll  letters  nre 

dated  from  it ;  and  he  seems  to  haTc  found  it  a  very  agreeable 

Elace  to  stay  at.    *  Ifon  caaiuM  thini  boa  bappj  ire  en  I 
D  write*  to  Lord  Oxford  in  L7S4,  kl  wish,  mv  Lord,  you  saw  it. 
If  you  did,  you  would  be  very  well   pleased,  very  well   fed,  sad 
merry — if  I  Ufl   BO)    wry  muH  *Ve  have  the 

best  Me  full  end  river  fish  in  the  world,  much  tranquillity, 
some  reading,  rv>  |w>litir«t,  admirable  melons,  en  excellent 
bowline;  green  and  aine-pia  allcT,  beaidee  the  mnui< 

witch    in    the    pariah.1      NO   doubt   the    dinners    were    got*! 

Peterborough  was  n  connoisseur  iu  both  wine  and  I   I  >,  sod 

wlim  at  Faieoni  (in-ri!  often  cooked  the  dii  ::  trii  own 

band,  an  art  which  he  hod  learned  in  Spain.      Whether  be 
domed  the  can  afid  aproa  at  13evjs  Mount  we  cannot  any, 
he  had  probably  trained  AnasUtia  in  the  way  that  wives  ought 
to    go.      Hurler,  however,    would  have    been  more   interested  id 

•ODM  account  ad  Peterborough"*  eellei  m  In  hi*  latter  da 
took  to  deep  drinking,  by  which,  in  fact*  he  killed  himeetl 
Lord  Batliuist,  one  of  the  tvvrhe  tseers  created  in  1715.  VBJ 
also,  it  seems,  an  occasional  guest  at  Devil  MouOt,  when  doubtless 
the  Tract  against  (he  Peerage  hud  long  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
Here  Peterboroogh  «wmi  latterly  to  have  enjoyed  that  rejw* 
ami  quiet  from  which  the  greet*  part  of  his  life  hod  been 
in  ficajlag.  In  the  society  of  these  congenial  friends,  talking 
ratnre  Ritb  Pope,  politlOS  with  Bothurst,  and  cntertaiainK 
them  both  with  bis  own  varied  reminiscences;  annvtimes  nni 
fino  day  <  njoj  ittg  a  rubber  at  bowl*,  or  driving  round  the  br*a- 
tifnj  country  whub   l.o   doae   ki   his  little   ra  I  lieered  by 

the  affection :\w   solicitude  of  a  charming  wife,  fraa  a!  leal 
ell  the  sting*  end  goads  of  vanity  and   ambition  ;  and  his  I** 
folly,   uis   correspondency*   with    Mr*.   II  whom,  how- 

ever, he  wrote  some  really  clever  verses  ;  finally  abandoned— 
Peterboroogh*e  data  glided  on  Inio  a  calm  and  dignified  old 
i*gc,  which  would  have  tin  l,i  •''   ">c,  but  J* 

toe  peinfttl  disease  which  ultimately  caused  hie  death*  In  «w 
beginning  of  1735  he  become  conscious  that  be  i 

not  struggle  with  it  any  longci  ;   and  'hen  at  lust  be   I 
to  il  !    acknowledgment   of  Ana  stasia   as    Lady    rVtrr* 

borough.     This  was  done  with  a  gicat  deal  of  ccremon*  in  * 
room  at  St  .lames  *  Feiacft,  which  he  had  borrowed  for  ih'» 
sinn,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  relations  whom  he  addressed  |0 
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a  ffMttfa  Mull  of  pathos  and  animation/  He  described  (o  I 
a  lady  possejEsetl  of  every  charm  and  c\rr\  arrmnplishmrm  e 
could  entitle  tar  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  society ; 
confessed  bis  own  unpardonable  error  in  OooocaJing  bis  mar- 
riage;  and  then  taking  Anastaua  by  the  bend  declared  that 
there  was  tbe  original  Ql  th-r  portrait,  and  required  tlie  company 
to  recogni/'-  bi  i  m  'li«*  <  oantani  of  Petti  boroogli. 

In  tbe  following  August  Peterborough's  end  «!i«'iv  near.  PopC 
took  leave  of  him  at  Bcrls  Mount,  when  hi*  licit  presented 
him  witb  the  watch  which  be  ntd  received  i;i  1713  from  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  that  be  might  haw  something  to  rrinind  him 
parted  friend  every  hour  in  the  day.  In  a  letter  to 
Marin*  llloui  I  be  28dl  of  that  month*  Pope  gird*  a  full 

account    of  bim    which    shows    mind    triumphant   over   matter 
to   the   last.     As  soon  as  a   ueccssan   operation  was  jierfornird 

insisted   on    Batting   QUI    foi  Lisbon    Dl    DBOe,  tad 
be  died  on    tbe   25th  of  October,   1735,  in   tbe  seventy-eighth 
tear  of  his  agr       Hil  eh:»ruiii't  may  be  glenn<-<l   from  tin'  iliovr 
patfc*.     He  was  tbe  kind  of  man,  said  Strife,  !••  gl>o  excellent 
advice^    wLich    nevertheless  :i    viisi*    man    might    Dfl  justified    in 

os^tUctir...  irk. MT« Scott  void]  »bi>ws  a  deep  Knowlcdr* 

of  human   nature.      '  i|    hit   military  genius,  if  KB  bill** 

Colonel   I*  I  too  high  an  estimate,  lie  may 

Isll  back  on  'I'  Duke  of  VVcUington'a,  which  is  sorely  Bu/fi- 
cirtttls  favourable.  Peterlvirough  has  been  railed  an  extra- 
oidinan  man,  but  not  a  Rreat  one.  In  this  criticism  nc  do 
.    11.      Wr   csnnot  doisj  the  qoalitv  ol  to  one 

displaced  such  breadth  of  viesr,  such  rc-ndin  HUGO, 

saq  such  brilliant   and   skilful  heroism  in   the   execution  of   hit 
That  be  sometimes  succeeded  by  stratagem,  rntbeT  than 
farce  of  arms,  is  no  reflection  on  bis  prowess  who  stormed 
i.iiii|i:i<-li    wind    ";.-i    hand,   and   hnd    rut   oat 
:cs  under  the  guns  oi   I Vipoli,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
.hose    who    say    that    his    wonderful   BsllJnsTjl    powers    were 

ibjecta  iho«f  what  bo  ooubl  bavo  dove  better 

:  armies  out  of  Spain,     His  versatility  ought 

ly  to  de tl act   nothing  from  his  fain*  iot   be  leas 

F"**  becaunc  be  was  a  lorei  of  literature  and  .v  (ova  of  nature, 

U  worthy  to  sit  nt  that  banquet  of  the  gods,  which  DM  b 
***&ibod  in  tbe  imperishable  couplets  ol*  lis   i  ad. 
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Art.  VI U. —  7V  .s 

yfVwfittUTC,     I3>  James  Cotter  Morison.      London,   ' 

IN  •  wo  districted  by  somewhat  con 

BiotJDg  feelings.      It   is   in  smiie  respects  so   bad   a  book, 
and  in  others  ao  feeble  and  illogical,  th.v  scorn  best  left 

BhWO  Tbt  .lii'Ihh,  DJOTOOTCTi  trIU  HI  tl  tlir  ruinmrinrmenl  of 
his  pre  I  M  »■.  that  he  lias  not  been  ublc,  in  consequence  of  illness, 
to  finish  liis  woik  according  to  hi*  original  plan.  Not  only  lius 
bin  design  bwo  thus  carried  out  incompletely,  but  there  ar# 
traces,  in  the  last  chapter  at  all  events,  tbat  he  has  not  been  able 
to  flBBNIU  i!inTnu_'lilv  arm  rhp  part*  whirh  he  bat  published 
\\  i-  vovid  tuiii,  tii  have  regarded  the  faults  of  which  the 

Irank  is  lull,  M  attributable  in  charity  to  the  wellness  of  ill- 
health, and  wo  Mitt]  ioc  reluctance*  upon  a  criticism  which 
must  needs  lx-  sew-re.  In  spite,  moreover,  of  the  author s 
perversities,  and  6TSH  MttatlOaiCitti  of  thought  and  iccliojr,  he 
exhibits  in  part  of  the  volume  so  much  sympathy  with  great 
rhararters  and  ffrent  ideals,  and  he  expresies  such  vara, 
though  mistaken  philanthropy,  that  we  could  almost  have 
Wen  content  GO  leave  his  error*  tn  the  snrv*  pom— tjun  . 
penence.  But  on  the  whole  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  that 
such  a  course  nould  be  just  lo  the  public,  or  to  the  faith  whicb 
Mr  Morisnn  assails.  The  work  LI  in  I  the  taosf 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  attack  which  has  been  made  »s 
■  «1  within    mi                     i  <i        It    is  the  wort 

of  a  man  who  exnjoyi  distim  \km  in  the  vorld  of  letters,  aad 

who  must  know  very  well  what    he  is  about  in  p; 
It  is  not  like  an  imperfect  expression  of  crud  :ies  by  as 

inexperienced  wriirr,  prompted  by  tnmi»  liatr\  impula  It  is 
deliberately  published  by  a  man  oi  matured  literary  expe:: 
who  knows  the  responsibility  entailed  by  reckless  reasuuUr 
and  unjust  accusations  in  matters  of  serious  importance 
spite,  too,  of  the  fallacy  of  its  arguments,  it  is  written  in  * 
incisive  anrl  rigorous  style,  and  Its  trmrepresentaiiona  an>  » 
effectively  urged  as  to  he  calculated  to  do  serious  mischief  if 
they  if!  >i  !  BXpoaed.  Lastly,  the  writer  claims  lo  speak  tn 
behalf  "f  ini|H>itiuit  schools  of  pliilomphical  thought  in  our  aV/i 
an*l  represents,  wr  suppose,  partioulai  ■    P;iaiiivissa 

From  bis  position  and  reputation,  much  of  what  be  says  ■*** 
bo  assumed  to  illustrate  a  considerable  cu  ren    u     oti-4  .-.iisn** 
thought,  and  to  exhibit  its  sources.      If  the  book,  therefor* 
ignored,  we   might   seem   to   be   declining  a   ckallcnjrr  from  * 
corrj'  r*pr»ni*T      ami,   .1*   the    r  mll^ngc  baa  been  p**0 

by  a  person  who  should   be  i'ullv  conscious  of  its  err.*  itv.br 
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cannot  complain  if  we  accept  it  seriously,  and  subject  it  to  a 
thorough  and  severe  investigation.      The  result  will,  we  think, 
1h-    to    afford    a    CDJUpiCDOltf    instance    of    tht    FOokleJM 
ignorance,   the   inconsistency,  ami  the   bad   feeling,    by  which 
thr  muss  ptesumptnous  attsclu  on  oal  religion  an?  generally 

eJuUnctrri. 

Mr.  Uojuson  begins  with  a  number  of  confident  Assertions 
respecting  the  decay  of  belief  in  Christianity,  Ofl  which  it  might 
be  cnouffh  to  say,  that  they  ire  mere  aaicrtions,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  gross  exaggerations.  Tlist  doubts  which 
arc  in  some  BMafUfl   •  i  B  MV  ch»r*i  I  innkinjr  way 

in  certain  classes  of  lata  years  is  no  doubt  trur  Among  men 
of  science  and  among  critics,  there  ham  been  too  many  who 
have  liiiati'  i  <m  to  the  conclusion,  that  lectut  discoveries  are 
incompatible  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  our  faith,  and  who 
hare  propagated  this  hum  of  scepticism  with  uiischictons 
KCCcsr  Mr  Morifcnn,  no  doubt,  lives  anion::  thern  ami  hears 
4en>  cciioinc  one  another's  assertions,  ami  is  persuaded  that 
thry  Mpresefll  the  loadeOOJ  "I  the  wi-ihl  at  large.  But  the 
coarse  of  human  thought  at  an  mvj  i .tr^eand  compli- 

cated nbiect,  and  those  who  represent  a  pariic-uUr  current  are 
rarely  able  to  estimate  thr  direction  »:  tin*  main  stream.  .Mr. 
Mortsou  nates  Bishop  Bullet's  nUtfiOTItf  aside  with  the  some- 
what insolent  condescension  charactcriitk*  Dl  his  school  of 
thought*  acknonlcdging  the  success  of  his  work  *  as  a  rep 
the  shallow  Detain  of  hia  day' — not  a  vctj  high  estimate  of 
a  book  which  stands  to  theology  much  in  the  position  which 
its contemporary  n.;rk  -Newioos  Prtwcijiia — holds  to  science. 
Bet  whatever  the  value  of  Butlers  argument*  *t  the  present 
tune,  he  is  on  indisputable  witness  to  one  matter  of  tsr.t.  Those 
itainst  whom   Bishop  Buth-r  v.  • .  ijuitu   a 

-  now,  th.it  beJicl  in  CbrisUamtj  waj  coming  to 
wend.  ■  It  is  come,"  says  the  Bishop.  *1  know  not  how.  to  lie 
Ulm  for  granted  by  many  persons  that CbrUtiamtj  is  not  so 
(Mch  as  :  of  inquiry,  but   that    it  is   now   at   length 

AsoyrCTed  to  be  fictitious:    and  Swift,  in  his  inimitable  lArgu- 
0*U  to  prove  that  the   aboli-hin  -  dl'  < 

tt"ebU  as  things  DOW  stand,  be  sttondod  with  some  in  con- 
Haitnurs,  and  pt*rh.*p*  not  produce  those  main  good  effects 
footed  Uienhy,'  ironically  says  that  Mho  avttem  of  the 
"*•*!.  after  the  fsd-  of  other  systems,  is  generally  antiqi 
*d  exploded,  and  the  mm  or  bodj  ol  the 
*"*og  whom  it  seems  t-<  ho.  had  it*  Into:  Rredit,  -ire  now 
Poan  at  much  ashamed  of  it  ns  tlieir  betters.'  But  the 
■  vents  has  proved    that  the  fre<  let's 
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-..'■  iron)  ontirely  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  relai 
jmhis  il  work,  and  that  Christianity  was  noon  to  exhibit 
:i  new  and  vigorous  life.  Tne  instance  if  at  least  a  warning 
tSt  mdl  Confident  prophecies  as  Mr.  Mnrison  indulges  in; 
and  ne  must    in    M  led    him,  tllfti  facts 

arc  cntir<  I  i  tlllD  i'i   bis  repeated  assertions  that  science 

has  established  conclusion*  which  en  absolutely  inmrnpalihle 
with  Christian  faith,  so  that  •  the  shock  now  is  along  the  whole 

between  md  theology,  or  that 

width  of  the  breach  between  reason  and  faith,  D  'itocn  thi 
and  sciemv,  j»  baldly  denied.9     I  he  name  "I  lbs  late  I 
Cleric  Maxwidl,  than  whom   there   has  not  been  of  late  years 
greater    man   of   science  nor  a   more   sincere  Christian,  would 
alone  he  a    nuHcieni    witness   against    him.      Hut    when 
President    of   the    Koynl    Society    publicly    throws    his     great 
scientific  aatnoriiy  Into  tbe  tuppon   of  Christian  Miff,  and 
LCeepts,  \.,i    LneUnoe,  ths  i'  |  of  tbs  Victoria  Institute, 

when  Qtae3  UKUJLCJI  of  the  Royal  Society,  fully  ao  with 

the  results  of  science,  bold  i*mim*n(  positions  in  the  Church  sad 
in  Chinch  institutions)  there  is  something  -  inex<  useMe,  sad 
even  offensive,  in  Ixrastful  USCIticms  which  imply  .in  aspersion 
either  on  the  mental  c&pacitv    .t  mi  the  g  ol   such  men 

In  15iitli»r*fc  words,  surh  considerations  arc  enough  to  prove  'that 
any  reasonable  man,  who  will   thoroughly   tniisider  the  ma 
may  bfl  a*  uucb  assured,  a>>  In-  is  of  his  own   h  I 
not,  however,  so  cleaT  a  cose  that  there  is  nothing'  in  tl 
of  Christianity  to  be  compatible  with   sci  Mr.   Moi 

rhapt'*r  on  the*  Decay  of  Hclief  is  in  great  part  a  pi«t»  of  merr 
scientific  brow heating,  to  which  thn  general  answer  we  hstr 
indienrrd  is  sufficient.  There  era,  10  say  tin*  least,  men  "far* 
rate  scientific.  etnincrni-c,  who  must  be  known  :<>  Mi  Mnrisosv 
who  do  not  believe  that  either  geolog>,  01  biology,  nrsmftnft1 
polony*  or  any  other  science,  M  inconsistent  with  the  trtt 
the  Christian  religion  ;  end  this  being  r'  <**»rj 

for    us  to   vindicate  in   detail    the   compatibility   of   CbristisD 
doctrines   will,   palticnlai    scleetifii  -le-sst  of  all  wilk 

iihich,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  defi«f4 
that  of  evolution.  The  field  of  the  relations  between  sewse* 
and  theology  is  loo  wide  f"  be  entered  ipon  In  detail  in  tne 
pleOOi  end  we  prefer  to  (rive  our  main  attention  to  the  defini* 
arguments  a^uuist  Christianity  which  Mr.  Mori  son  advantrs<* 
hit  own  behalf. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  browbeating  caaffr 
of  which    i'    is   SFOTth    while    10   take   particular  i 

illustrate  either  the  ignorance  or  the    1  leea  with  wain' 
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■'haigrd  the  writer.  A  jmi'.u  uUrlv  ils  giant  inttMM 
is  aifordcd  by  hi*  treatment  of  Arehhishop  tVhateiy's  observa- 
tion, (hat  ■  no  complete  or  consistent  account  ho*  cicr  been 
given  of  tli**    manner   in    which    tbfl    Chriulm    religion,   sup- 

poling    it   to    be  o    1 . 1 1 : r, n [ *    contrivance,   could    have    arisen     .m 
prevails!  a*   it   did.     The   religion   exists;  that   ii  the  pheno- 
menon; those  who   will   not   allow  it   to   have  come  from  God 
W  l-ound  to   solve  :he   phenomenon    mi  |  Bl    ;i\]>othesis 

less  open  to  objection  ;  they  »r*  not  indeed  called  upon  to 
thai  it  Actually  did  arise  in  thie  or  that  way,  but  to  u 
jii-fct  u-i  niistently  with  acknowledged  facts)  some  probable  way 
In  which  it  may  have  arisen,  rh  oiicilable  with  all  tin-  in  »> 
stances  of  the  case.  That  infulrU  have  never  done  this,  though 
they  have  had  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  try,  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession that  ui>  tttcb  bjpOtliesil  Can  be  deriwd,  which  wi 
lie  open  to  greater  objection!  than  lie  against  Cbristi.u 
Wc  need  not  notice  a  passing  sneer  at  WhateN's  'candour  or 

rtnp4cacirj  *  in  assuming,  that  during  all  these  1800  years  the 
uinsii  mind  was  in  a  position  U)  devise*  hypotheses  adverse  to 
Christianity,  because  Nfr  Morkcm  tells  us  that  the  only  impir- 
Uot  point  Eos  In  tl:<-  fsYCC,  shot  tlic  requisite  hi  pot  bete*  hare 
\wn  devised  si  DOB  Whalrly  wrote.  -Tbsj  important  point  to 
observe,1  he  says,  *  is  h  lately  VY  lately 's  Assertion  ifa  »i  .» 

rational  eaphi  I  of  the  uii^In  n|  ClnUlI.mil>    lis  never  been 

i  has,  by  the  Kiblical  and  historical  studies  of  the  lost  half- 
century,    been     rrathrOWAi      Struuss,   F.    Cb.    Daur,    k'cim,    nnd 
Hsuirath,  10  name  only  the  chief  writers,  havf»  made  the  early 
lisfarr  of  Christianity  at  least  as  intelligible   as  Other  scholars 
rt  maiV  the  earls  history  of  Rome.1 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  positive  assertions  with  which 

-rbear  us;   but  it  happens  to  be  of  such 

»  aatare  that,  to  ar.  ^tainted  with  the  names  he 

its  iib-tunlitv  is  patent    '  Strauss,  F.  Cb,  Daur,  Keirn, 

Hausmth,'  all   mentioned   in  one  breath  as  having  m 

ihc  bun  I    oistianity  intelligible!      V. 

it  is  what  each  of  them  tried  to  do  ;  but  the  best  proof 

-  have  failed  is  their  mere  enameral  [|  remind* 

■"that  the  tlieon   of  Mscfc  of  lacn   critics  has  in  turn  been 

^Kted    by    his   successor    as    inadequate.      The    mention    of 

in    particular,  as   Laving    made    the  early  bitten    ;>i 

intelligible,   is   incomprehensible   in   a   man  'who 

*B*sri  anything  of  the  other  writers  he  mentions,  u,t  Strauss's 

at  all  events,  it  by  those  writers  themselves  denounced 

JJ  tntenable,  and   by  one  of  them  as  even  ridiculous.     Th 

K'itn,  in  his   *  HUtOTJ  of  Jesus  for  General   Circles'  (/ 
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1875),  says  at  page  21,  sfar  dwelling  on  the  historical  value 
St,  1.:  nil  hi  v,  that,  with  rasp*  n  rnl  cardinal  p 

:;r    Lords   lit**,   it     lllurtl*  uk  4  in  the  main,  6rm  ground. 
historic  foundaumi.  which  nl  once  confounds  a  flat  denial,  and 
shows   tbo  pracipitation   of  Strausa'*   former  attempt    - 
MiiiiiiiAiiU  to  demolish  the  structure  of  the  Gospck  and  tl  i 

us,  and  lodkaolrB  it  into  a  mythology   to  be  scattered   n> 
:  mo  wind*.       Kcun'f  <!  ict,  in  to  have  shown  tfcat 

the  Gospels  contain  :;n  aPOOttnt  of  really  historical  event*,  to 
explained    by   liurnin   :t:i  I    historical   considerations.      M 
claim  was  to   hare  destroyed   ihe  wool*    historical  rhara 
the    Gospels,  by    evaporating  the   alleged   circumstance* 
life  uf  uur  Loid  Knlo  n  .  »vain,  complain 

tha  insufficiency  and  unsoundness  of  this  criticism.  It  was,  b* 
urged,  a  criticism  ol  the  Gospel  history  without  a  criticism  cA 
tb»  Goip+k,   and    consequently    CO  aid    onh     lead    to  n 

remit,  leaving  all  uncertain,  in  the  undefined  boundary  between 
ilie  hataflrical  sad  die  njlbScal.     Whit  i<  to  he  thought  <  i 
<\ri!er  wbo  claam  the**  thrre  rritii-  ing  united 

;  «kc  the  origin  of  Christianity  intelligible- V      Rut  perhaps  x 
qnotation  from  Haissratb,  tho  last  ol  the  Jour  i  I  >nson 

.  will  afford  the  moal  ih-i/NiM- e&posureof  tbisdi-. 
hy  Mr.  Morison  him**  ll.  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  faults  which 
he  ascribes  to  Whatelv — wan*  of  'candour  '  or  of  '  per* pics 
In  ihe  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  hi*  *  1  -  i  the  \«r 

Testament  Times  '  (IS 73)  be  savs  : — 

'  Although  holding  fnot  by  thin  standi 
from  denying  that  the  first  ottcrapU  at  o  (xucly  historical 
of  tin:  origins  uf  uur  religion  weru  in  va.  ».-t;t*  uma-1 

«t1   r:  well    tan  ■    bow  grand   a  stylo  Pordfnsnd  < 

Bexir  attempted   this  task,  sorns   thirty  ytew  ■  <t  bat  tSt 

intcniid  .-ritii  I  ■  -rioal  source*  boon  more  boldly  '-rtaloa  tiaa 

for  example,  in  hit*  »•  I'hur.ii  tliator)  of  mc  iTSrcA  Three  Oeutar**/ 
la   this   Wl  il.    lln    collnc-ted  literary  materials  were  sifted,   ana  S» 

C"n"on  a11oti.fi  ti.  ■  ...  rv  joirt  :  and  thus  tho  old  ecclesiastical  luttori 
mc  pro-emincmtly  a  tngtory  of  literature.     Bat  the  prc*Xfflts»*» 
-  literary  proceas  ia  onlj  i    i  partof  llic  work  to  bo  aoeeaneeiaW* 
i   moQSlDsjOal  aiv.  ilu)H  only  a  casual  deposit  of  h\*utioi 
its,  riot  thfiM    raovomontu  thomc«ln«.     lWiti.^j  tit*  «st» 
about  theological  conceptions  which  presents  itself  mare  OfpecisJly* 
literature,  there  remain   rich   historical  materials,  which  had  M* 
tulvruvt  for  Butir.    Thu  trjacial  motive  powi  r  • 
thealngy,  hut  tin   strong  ri  ligfnns  and  moral  impulse*  i 
from  Jlwuk  I ) :  ii..  If.      I'lni  rati  l-  ruitruly  local  and  iadiridaal,  eW 
I  was  dovi  Iatioas  *^f  .urchs>^J 

C«a»ory  aud  the:   Btaic.     To   ixuuplet  "sioV  the   motors  <f 
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thonlopycal  moYcnw-nU  which   lUnr  lifts  bo  Kjtfi  uni.ll  tbe 

twk  whith  historic  theology  has  inhoritod  fromtho  mighty ctond.    An 
attempt  to  bring  out  tfao  historical  connection,  by  oifciTC 

Church  wmj  iutcrvoren  •nritl*  it*  ago,  ffu  nr»i  undertaken  by  1  tenon. 
mil  ae  vvrluiuly  as  bo  whu    needs   tliu  mechanical  impulse  of 
miracle  as  an  errmlari;  *r  tli« 

powow  o?iU  •>;<»,  haa  «i'( '''iir.pr.  hfini.-:,l  it    intornal  pro-eminence,  *o 
neither  hu  bo  who  acclcs  to  explain  that  great  movement  by  » 
the  childish  vehicles  mmU  by  Kenan.     Various  kinds  of  M .  I 
tiotu*.  foolish  <  «,  innocent  <bwit*.  cnmiot  MOaaea  ■  Be* 

ccn**ptkm  of  life.  History,  mow-  acpeefally  r«)igiou»  bi«t<  -ry.  declines 
«ch  *  petty  derivation.  What  it  nocded  i*  rather  sacb  *  cotopro- 
Of  the  internal  pr©-«ttjiu©uco  of  Chrifttiuuitv  DM  the  tbcLrio* 
is*  of  it*  on**,  that  its  eoimtn  can  bo  m  1  without 

ttourso   to  the  crutches  of  miracle*   and  convenient  coincidence*. 
Cortan  above  all  a  religious,  understanding. 

baa  ft  pru|"  DI  of  tin    factors  here  lit  work.      V 

Srtwliginii'-i'i  ■  :  Qoipli .  niidar* 

•.crite  "A   T,ir<   «.t'  J  at   mot  I  leoomea  apparent  that 

lor  to  understand  n  founder  of  religion,  on©  nrant  one* 
religions  ;  juat  as  much  m  to  compose  a  useful  biMoTj  of  music,  ou© 
be  musical.     Only  cm  the  supposition  thst  bo  was  not  able  to 
appreciate  religious  funoe*,  ©an   we   explain    ili#-  strange  judgment 
f  J>r.x.  I  all  the  I  good  lUoOl  uttered  by  Jwu* 

scarce!  oomparoi  with  th©  result*  of  Qto 

in  tin;  rcsun :liat,  ftj!*fi/>.<  ■',  :.hi«  auuat  be 

Jedfti.  i   Itumbng  tlmt  i-v«t  .trcurr.  il.     Rut 

cooid  i    a   revolution    tike  that 

n«tiaaity  from  ft*  01  Ml  0H€  theory  rSdVsvi    nn-.tli.  r, 

bcc*u*o  it   teste:  ou  internal  ftu4    i  ben   Iboej  are 

rutin  u   tarn  tin  i  ous 

(he  world's  history.     But  for  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  estimating 

^*  nowor  of  religious  implied,  all  the  mighty  resolutions  in  th© 

•Aril's  kiatory  which  bare  proceeded  from  thie  source  remain  on~ 

nisiligible:  mid  because  be  net**  »  movement,  without  being  able  to 

twoapiip  ft*  motive  power,  ih©  whole  prooeat  appears  to  I: mi 

-"'OS'-bug  :      SQflb    -  80OW  ptii  "  n»J  I"-  ifttAsX^ting    let  It  OtABOl    b| 

pcuaagc   by  ono   of   Air.   M orison's   own 
titaeuca,  arc  Unit  of  tbt*se   writcH,   by   srhmc   Bailed   !■ 

^U-i  iculty  is  said  to  have  b*>©n  wived,  «hi>wn  t«.  b« 

•itsatisiird  witb  each  other,  and  tl:<-  latent  of  them  anys  thnt  the 
**x  a  as  lacking  in  the  religious  tense  indispensable  for  hit 
e*»kf  and  that  bis  theory  may  be  intcr©»tin^*   bul  issly 

*«  luitr.rir-il  !  lianr's  theorira,  of  which  llnusratli  arknow- 
^V'  Idncas,   while   asserting    their   iium  ftra 

***i  in    essential    points,    gunvrally   abandoned    in    <i«-i 
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itself.  Could  Whatcly  have  bcrn  more  amply  justified?  The 
COmc  of  the  put  fifty  years,  to  which  Mr.  MorilOa  appeals, 
won  III  vem  |n  fact  to  justify  Dl  in  itating  What  ply's  nrgumea: 
stilt  more  strongly.  lie  wns  only  able  to  say,  that  infi<icl» 
had  never  given  any  intiifartiirji  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
iaaitj   on  pureJj   human  ground*.    Since  his  ti 

vast  ingonuiftl   end    inttuattl   < » f  German  scholars    ! 
the   problem   with   concentrated   energy,   and  each   new   wri'.rr 
docs  but   bear   testimony  that  the  others  have  failed.      Con- 
sidering the  resources  of  ability  and  learning,  which  hare  thus 
been  directed  to  this  object  without  accomplishing  it.  even  to 
satisfaction    of  a    favourable    .tudicner*,    we    may    feel    nlnvw 
justified   in   saying   not   only   that    the   attempt    ha*  not    been 
nfoL    but    thai     its    impossibility    lias    been     practically 
proved.      When  a  writer  deals  with  so  cardinal  a  point  in  the 
case,  in  a  spirit   either  so  careless  or  bo  unscrupulous  as  Mr. 
Morbon  hew  exhibit*,  bit  petition  i»  discredited  at  them 
The  atiK-tiirnt  u  nt'  much   the  same  character  as  if  a  politics! 
mite!   were   to   lUge  that   no  real  difficulty  is  presentetl  !>;. 

Irish   psoblelBi  M  I  ■•■  ■  >dc  of  solving  it  has  boon  ren' 

tly    intelligible    J ■%     Mr.    (Gladstone,    Lard    BeaixmsfinM. 
Mr.  Paruell,  and  Lord  Hurtington. 

Then  u  a  still  more  momentous  subject  which  i*  dealt  villi 
In  this  chapter  with  a  similarly  ill-instructed  presumption  ;  aW 
we  feci  the  more  bound  to  notice  the  point  with  some  special 
attention,  became  Mr.  MorifOO  »«  in  this  esse  echoing  on  argu- 
ment which  has  perhaps  been  allowed  too  long  to  g< 
challenged,  in  the  ■  Nineteenth  Century  '  foi  January  18r4 
Herbert  Spencer  published  |  Paper,  which  he  has  since  rcpeiart*^ 
in  his  volume  mi   BccleaiaatlCnJ    Institutions,  under  the  title  of  » 

1  Religion*  Ki'tM*p«tct  and  Prospect;'  and  this  Paper  containers 
criticism  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God,  which  was  at  «*« 
acclaimed    by  another  sceptical  writer,  though    he    disputed  tk 

general  conclusion*  of  the  Paper,  as  c  onl  lining4  the  lose  word  rf 
modern  philosopliy'  on  this  great  conception.  Mr.  Mori*** 
similarly  QQOtei  the  main  passage  in  Mr  '»  arfiUmeai,** 

biting  intellectual  difficulties  which  are  su 05 dent  mexu*- 
guish  the  traditional  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  above  all  in 
*  the  admirable  conception  of  the  Man  God.  Jeans  tiro** 
The   argument   may  be   very  briefly  stated,  so   far  as  its  rasu* 

j>fe  is  concerned.     It   is  pointed  out  that  every  fa 
human    nature  is   limited   in  lie  charactei    and   ai  il** 

intelligence,    m  will,  oar  consciousness,  arc  nil  subject  ti 

J  lo  DonditioBS  of  sucrrsaion,  of  sjnurr  and  of  time;  *•'•' 
that,  for  instance,  there  is  a  logical  inconsistency  in  "P***1^ 
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of  •  divine  onnsciousneai,  which  io»i<«4l  of  perceiving  things 
and  events  one  after  another,  as  our  own  does,  srr*  them  ill  at 
one*,      O:  again, 

u  divine  will,  derived   from   the  Luuiau    irBIi 

involvn*.  litu  it.  loeiiliyntinn  in  sjkcu  and  lima;    As  wiili  i 
eod  •  -ciuUBiiMH,   for  an  interval,  the  willtn 

other  ooxIh,  ninl  therefore  boitig  inconsistent  with  thut  oinaiprcnont 
aclititv  m$kh  "Otlftly  work*  out  10  ■  fends.' 

Or  eg 

1  Intelligence,  n*  slODfl  OOllOftl  Vatic  by   us,  j-riniiiiposei   existence 

independent  of  n*  and ol  ;i  i  ii. e  i  '  >t      El  \b  m  'u  terms  of 

Otainff**)    J-  ...Uj'Jit    liy  al Kl;    activities   .    .    .    ulid  to  speak   of 

an  iatulhgonoo  which  cxsstn  in  tbo  absence  of  all  such  alien  activities 
U  to  us©  a  meaningless  word.  .  .    .    Hi m«    il  is  clear  Uiat  I 
gemee  sju-r  thut  which  wo  know  by  tho 

camv.  It  it  intelligence  out  of  wErfofa  all  tbo  characters  constituting 
it  faavo  vanished.' 

John   say*   thai   'God   is   Love';   but   this,   according  to 
Mr.  S|n  in  c:\  ai^uiiicut,  U   to  *»y  that  He  is  tbc  subject  of  an 
ioo   which   we  only  know  in  a  finite  form,  and   which   is 
.  H.i  JDCOttailtflPt  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Being. 

\.»rt   -h  -ir    is  one    obifffftdoD    which    ■     bool    like    Mr. 

ton's    renders    it    necessary    to    impress   in    the    strongest 

pouihlt-    manner    upon    nil   who    approach    such   discussions,  or 

who  are  disturbed  It   is — to  speak  the  plain  truth  on 

i  subject   Upon  vb|l  h  i-  M  wrong  to  speak  les*  than  the  liulb — 

■  tporeaml  j;i.  Kcnsaule  Ignorance  t.>  suppose, 

aiMi,  Monson  suggests,  that  these  difficulties  are  due  to  the 

r*wnt '  growth    of  knowledge,'  as   though   they  had  been  dis- 

tsvrred  and  stated  for  the  first   time  l>v  these  modern  sceptics, 

tod  I  represent  problems   licforr  which,  for   ili.-ir  rSMOOj 

(Una    tboologiani   must  stand    aghast.     Any   one   who    is 

■miliar  with    tbe   histo:\  of  philosophy  ;iud  it  ill  frel 

**  if  ho  were  being  carried  hack   to    the  questioning!    of   habes 

gunenta  of  this  kind,  and  that  hi*  opponents  are  becoming 

**h  tt  hare  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat.     W 

ni  bavt   been  confronted  bjcreiy  pbilo- 
in   who     has    ever    written:    nn\,    bl    61 
>oad  phUosoplier  "I  tin-  an<  ienl  world.     They  axe  the  first, 

not    the    hat    words   of    philosophy,    the    very    nlphaliet    of 

.1  science.     They  sre  i fronted,  snd  answered, 

i  uinr,  in  the  great  divine*  of  the   Middle  Age*,  with  a 

"otratss   ami   a   precision,  in  which  the  modern  statements  of 

t*fm  arc  conspicuously  lacking.      They  have  been  considered. 

Vol,  165. — I^o.  329.'  Q  moreover, 
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moreover,  and  answered,  and  the  answers  hnrc  been  made  lb 

latiou  of  philosophical  Christian  thought*  by  gmt  modern 
v/iiNts,     Bttid*'<    Dr:ni    Mantel's   'Hampton    1-eeturea,*   v. 
•re  more  (|ii(itrfl  than  studied  by  those  who  disparage  or  misu* 
them,  the  problem  bei  Km  en   I  illj 
and    re  u  ibh     b  rnlisc   on  iwIckIro    • 

in    OttT    own     generation     by   a    diltingl   shed    French   d 
Father  <  Jratry."     Then.-  is  touisthing  which  may  well  proreks 
a  just  indignation  in  nci    in  whi  b  raei    eadi 

scatter  doubts  abroad  respecting  the  truths  of  the  greatest  ami 
most    beneficent    religiou   rn*i    known    to   mnnkiud,    wii 
L'iving  themselves  the  trouble  of  answering,  or  appan-i 
much  as  reading,  the  great  writers  by  whom  those  doubts  have 
l*en    considered,    :nwl      n     whi  ki    me     phtlosopl 

prineiplea  of  our  faith    bet  ith  a   rigour  sadly 

wanting  in  most  modrru  disputation.     Then*  is,  in  fa 

thinr, fare  ol  it,  ridiculous  in  men  waring 

u  duposou  oi  ii\  u  u-w  pegri  of  ;»  nodcni  philosop 

Bad  philosophical  convictions  w  iiicli  birfe  been  those,  MM 
only  of  AjKisties,  but  ol  a  Plato*  mi  Augustine,  an  Ansels*. 
a  Newton,  and  a  ColoridgSj  There  mutt  bo  mora  in  beliefs 
held  bv  such  men  than  these  sceptics  nUom  ;  sad  until  they  can 
i -ndiTtrand   and  :ulinir   thftl    thflVt  l*j  '*iOv  do  kj   «'e«fW, 

lor  their  own  sake,  to  be  answer 

I'm:  for  the  sakfl  of  others  whom  they  itrrplex  with  thii 
'philosophy  falsely  so  Oalled,  Wi  mutt  endeavour  to  point  out, 
as  in av  be  (him  in  principle  witli  some  hi 
fallacy  ol  such  objections.  -Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mnrison  an 
that  to  attribute  to  (Sod  faculties  of  thai  finite  character  whitb 
we  observe  in  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  regard  Mira  si 
attd  •  U  rrial  Being,  involves  a  conti  I  li<  tion  in  teisu- 
OfooUTM  Bui   w*b&fl  trrittv  In  thi    Seriprures.  or  whil 

Christian    theologian    of    an,    eminence,   ever,   lor    a    moment, 
■  oil  bated  to  I  Inn  f&Cullin  like  in  ail  respects  to  our  •      n 
above   all,   what   Christian   philosopher   ever   forgot    that  ihet 
cannot   be  attributed  to   Him    in   their  finite  I 
the   very  assort  ion  of  Christian   theology,  as  of  the  Scripts*** 
throughout,  that   the  qualities    and  characteristics    •• 
ascribe  In  God,  M   resembling  our  own,  arr  essentisltr  dsstav 
hod  from  them  in  the  infinite  expansion  which  they  rectf** 
in  the  Divine   nator  I    Jen  a  rhararirrifttir  jsswnflf    f rnm  sV 

prophet  Isaiab:   'Seek   ye  the.  Lord   while    llr   may  be  fm*c"i 


»  "la  C!ensaiss*n<r    I,.  THas    par    \    Qmtn    :'.-.-    i 
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j*  upon  Him  while  He  U  near :   let  the  tricked  forsake  hii 

9  ami  the  unrighteous  man  his  thought*,  am!  let  him  return 

o  the  Lord,  and   Me  ,\ill    hart  mere-,  upon  him  ;   am!  to  our 

i!i    vill    ii'u  iii.miU   pardon*1    There*  in   the   uosi 

touching   and    most   human   expressions,  arc   attributed   to  I 

tlnrtc  sracteristici  which  our  modem  Ag- 

ipUM,  for    that    r*f  ,  >p0M 

thxit   the  Divine  nature  is  to  be  measured  by  our  -  wn,    n 
iu  thoughts  an  I   a  d  "is  are  comprehensible  bj  us?     On  ri  e 
centrory,  be  immctli  .t   I .    .  i  !  are  not  your 

inva  ray  ways,  smith  the  Lonl.      Far 
u  thi  '•  bjghei  thao  the  earth,  *o  are  my  ways  higher 

bu  than  your  thongbtsv1     The 
FVophet  heHe".  aTOltl|  that  characteristics  and  attribute* 

similar  !o   out   OWD    might   exist,  and   in   God    -lid   txist,  in  an 
infinite  development-  ■«  development  so  infinite,  as  to  ran 
tbcm   from  the   sphere  of  our  comprehension  as  much  nz- 

r:n  ii    b  -i  yel   ^  itlioi  i  disturbing 

real  similarity  and  kinship  with  our  own  nature.     That  is 

the  question   at    buue— no!  wbuthci   Christian  theologians  have 

been  I  aough  '<  contand  that  th<   Diriiu  intelligence,  the 

:r  will,  am)  the.  Divine  caua.it ion  are  but  highly  magnified 

taraii  vrheth*!    tbey    in    -riOniN-ly  greater  than 

yet  retain   a   red  D       It  U 

nrallr  chaw  il    the  rarelessness    »nd   lnronseeulivrness 

whici:   : : *  •  l ll   ■■  •    Ml-   Herbert  SpeDceVl   v. 

h'umelf  pri>ce*  •  ami  to  justffv  thi*  vcrv  method  of 

thsosbt  and  argument.     Me  conclude*  (* EOclssbSttOal   lnstitu- 
Qnu,' p.  837}  that 

'(base  and  oilier  difficulties,  some,  of  which  oro  ufton  diacuatrtd  but 
ssssr  iispuacd  of.  must  force  men  bercufter  to  ilrup  the  higbur  au- 
•Iwpfifniirjiliir  easVaOb  hi  gUvn  ]■>  tlli  I'ii  -I.  I  'ii  i-i  mi  liny  linn  long 
■»a»  dropped  Ui»»  lonNrr.     Thv  oou<  aich  bos  be*fl  enlarging 

f^t:    Jil.   V-    ;.:::    ill:1        UOttl      gO     OB     i   (liil  f '  :     .    '-    tllltll,    I  I \     ii  1.  AjJ]  nUl  ill  IC<      ol 

'*■  koiitR  it  becocot*  ■  conn  ioTuncas  which  trauwuwl*  thu  funi 
•aunct  thought,  though  it  olnajx  rvmains  a  «•  nOO." 

Wn  do   not   know  win    ma\    I"'    implied   in  the  purification 

,(fenlnct '   thought  J    but     I    is  obvious   tlut   if  n   mneepcion 
|*ttai  tins  a  m'  .nought;  and 

«srirg   this   in   mind.   It    is   the  strangest   part   of   (hit   unin- 
*»tt?d  attack  on  the  elements  of  <><  tb**,  in  this 

a*W.  Mr.  Spencer   tuia   limply   pxpmsrd   the  very  metlicNl   bj 
greatest  dinnes  hare  Uught  that  our  parti*]   fcppro- 


■Htiioti  of  the  Divine  natun*  is  attninetl. 
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Aqtuiua  mom  that,  in  attempting;  to  nttain  some  knowledge 
of  (Sod,  i'.  ii   necessary  to  ute  the  method  of  'removal" 

remt/t 'ion  is  : — 

1  Tin  l>iviuu  substance,' hueaye,* 'transcend*  in  its  imincsnuty  every 
form  which  ow  ibesM  Bon 

by  knowing  ulmt  Ho  it,  In*  \\<    ran  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Him 
QOWing  what  JIo  i«  u<-t.     W<ft  we  approach  to  much  nearer  to  a 
kuonl.slgo  of  Him,  in  proportion  asirc  ore  able  by  our  uihlcnsUnding 
tij  n  d  b  unil  mora  nam  Him.* 

Thus,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  ne  remove  from  Mi*  natun 

nfrrr  another  of  ihr  limit*  hv  which  our  own  i*  circumscribed, 
r.n-1  He  is  distinguished  Irom  us  by  this  r«IJ  denial  o{  our  own 
limitation*.  Tin-  negative  term*,  in  fact,  by  which,  a>  for 
instance  in  the  first  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  God  is 
described.  exactly  uuswei  to  that  disappearance,  01  removal,  of 
limit*  on  which  Mr.  Spenrnr  insists,  The  artielc  slatci 
lie  is  without  body,  without  parts*  without  passions — iW* 
rorpitrrtts*  duHVlftflSCfy  ifHpOMtQlUU.  Hut  these  apparently  nega- 
•  xprcn&ions  am  really  affirmative*,  ire  tlw  denial 

of  nil  limitations.     They  am  assertions  that  faculties,  emoi 
InttUigeacee,  whicfa  in  114  mi  Limited,  ere  in  the  Divioe  nature 
to  .mi    infinite  degree,  ted   in    tui    infinite 

perfection.     So,  again,  the   cast-  is   simply   and   clearly  stated 
by    Bishop    I  ,    in     Eiis    treatise    on    the     II  irty-ninc 

Articles  («  Works/  vol.  vii.  p.  24):— 

Whan  wo  poor  finite  creature*  sot  ourselves  to  <  of  our 

infinite  Creator  though  wo  mar  apprehend  something  of  Hiu  by  **- 
triLtiug  all  perflations  to  iliui.  vet  more  by  removing  all  iuiporfr 
fn »in  Rim.     Wt*  cannot  so  well  Spur  liand  uhal  He  in,  uk  what  He  is 

Wo  can  say  indeed  lie  is  infinitely  good,  lUlinitols  vim,  in 
of  Uimoclf,  eternal  and  all-sufficient ;  but  mlml  when  wo  speak 
words,  vro  cannot  apprehend  1 1  ft*!  is  signified  by  Untax, 

understandings,  being  ihuiuntdvut  finite,  they  cannot  apprnhnnd 
it  Efl  t'l  bfl  y  arc  imperfect,  thoy  oanoot  conooi' 

EioOg  om  it  ie  in  God.    Bui  now  of  imporfections  we 
the  ea  in  ourselves,  and  therefore  V  iwttor 

hi  nil  fan  our  apprehension*  of  :1m  Deity:  a-nl  so 
cleun-ftt  Sppraheniioni  that  wo  enn  havo  of  Him  in  or  removing 
pert"--  m  Ihm.     J  cannot  eonceivo  it,  though  I  verily  belier 

it,  bow  Ho  it  of  Uiuibtlf  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  powerful  .  y«4  I  ceJ- 
oasilt  «  I     ■*    fi     i        -i  i :  'lout  body,  pints,  and  paihiuuH  ;  that  HI 

!*  not  Midi  i  .in*-  n  T  om,  who  havo  a  body,  am  compounded  of 
and  »ia  subject  to  passions:   hut   ■  i   H 

sure  Ho  is  infinitely  above  such  ini)«  rfoc!  ions  as  those  are.' 
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It    rosy  be   north   while  alto   to  ouotc  from   I  u:!i   .    GrttTJ 

a  abort  passage  whidi   nates  re  urljr  and  *  •.   the 

character  of   the  Christian   argument   on   this    subject,   and   in 

whiclmnureover.  he  indicates  very  justl.  it*  wi(b   thr 

■;t    form    of   mathpmrihcV  nir.      He    says  (vol.   i. 

I   I'ftuvo   1*1  Viufiai  iaatli«*uitiatio 
•  •     ».UMi,    en   lui'tnpliynquc,  *   r&tro  iflftaj    ffoj    »■-(    l'nu.       Bi- 
•  -uuiae  la  ■  .  il  esft  exi  ouiiu  du  boauooup  1 

lr  pliw  r  !••  l,i  miaou-  -Uyllogism 

ami  ied action'.   Sa  simplicitft  icOro©  Ot  a* 
'-'W  1  "analyso  coinpltic. 

"11     COWWtc,     ctAlit     (MOSti    I'll      1"  lr.(iiii|;i 

d'etre,  il<-  baratd  da  ravfWotion  .  .  .  »\  cnaonr  torn  rrt,  pax  b 

pelMe<\  let  timite*  OQ  I  ct  do*  qualitcf  unparfftitc*  ■; 

ai  uffirmar,  sans  aaouo  intcroediaire.Yex- 
Bio  do  IT 
qu'au  roil. 


poat  (t"  .'ii  on  on  *o§t,  poi 
isteuco  in!: 


-]i   BM  perfeolioM  correspond  au  tea  a  oelles 


•Assmrt'roent  <•«   pi ■«■■  I.   . ■-•  -  n  ph«;  duiciin  'uployar,  at  1<« 

b,  Rnr  ccrta.nn  point*,  y  vont  nasfli  vit<»  que  Urn  autre* : 
xoais  il  est  x.     <Vc«t  cc  cjni  cat  .ii]ioi.!,i'i:iu  .J.-iinutre  pw  los 

travaux  dn  i>n    llosltt,  aualjH&i  tt  compares, 

Without  knowing  it,  then,  Mr.  Spaacsx  hoi  asaartMl,  in 

tailenvcur    to    disparage  Ibe   ronelusiuns  and    the   method*  ol 

, ,  the  »i  i  \   method,  and  dm  ■  •:  the  rl  ■  n    i 

lewlt*,    which    that    theology   hoc    always    Liph.  '.I.      I  he   real 

question    is    whether    it    is    impossible    tO    believe,    that    the 

rwJUie*  of  which   there   in  n  finite  manifestation   in  .mrselvrs 

«a*  exist  in  a  Supreim  hi  an  infinite  decree,  without  nil 

M>lo|y  between  our  nature  and  His  belngdeatrojad    i  d  in 

U)  »y   n^;iii),   this   very   question   is  decided,  nnd   practically 

Starred  in  ihr  Affirmative,  \>\  the  same  prenumptaoaj  critic* 

to  the  very  Fapei  I  ■  ■  b  Ufa  aw  quoting,  Ik-  tajr*  that  •  tho 

*Rsl  speculation   COHU   en    xl   bj   the  primitive 

it  thai  the  Power  monifoated  throughout  the  uniw  m«  «H«- 

■1  as  materia),  ii  the  tam<    Poirei  ourselves 

p    under   lha    form    of   nonsdouuiaaa,1      He   rnnin: 

"^^liagly,  that  there  wis  a  jrerm   of  truth  in  the  rudimentary 

Jtjifioaaj  his  imaginarj  ^.w.x-r,  who  voribippea 

Itimate  for:n     -I 
tnBcioiisness  is  the  final  development  of  a  CoasCLOUS- 
°*>^  the  oatset  ronuined  »  gorm     if  1    tth  '>li<curcd  by 

**dtiladi«i*ua  eiiM;»."      N'ofl  i  denial  that  there  is 

*a.'  juitincjicion  for  ssrril>iag  to  God  similar  power!  t*»  those 
*o»cb  «e  feci  rtelvca,  wt?  arc  told    t!  all,  the 

P-mi't 


'    ' 


Power  manifested  tliroi:  ;•  universe  is  the  same  Povirr  a* 

present!  luell  ia  oar  Oirn  •»-.*&  -iouanot*,  and  in  conclusion,  that 
'amid    LnC   Bl/fttcriftf   h  c   inoie  mysterious  the 

they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain    l"-  •  »  ■  ■  =*  ■  ■- 

certainty  that  wf   Arc   OVCI    in    the   presence  of  at<  end 

Ktcrnal  Knrrgv  from  which  all  things  proceed/  it  seenu  obviow* 
to  nsk  whether  this  supposed  confutation  ol Christian  belief  re* 
ipecij  i-iiutr  of  God  has  not  reallj  I  unasserted 

tl  n  primary  philosophic*!  principles   on  which  that  belicl  rests. 
\Yln  fhoofd   it   he  logical   and   philosophical   to   s.ktA   of  *an 
dt«  and   Eternal  energy  iinga  proceed/  and 

absurd  and  illogical  to  speak  of  nn  infinite  and  eternal  Lose 
from  which  :ill  things  proceed?  Energy  i*  a  human  conevption 
at  much  as  lore ;  aad  LftbelaaJ  ipbiloeop 

that  thtxa  remains  the  DIM  absolute  oertaint^  tliAt  wr  an?  ui  the 
presence  oi  a0  eternal  Esergy,  the  last  word  ol  modern  philo- 
lOpbl  i^  aaMMrtioc  tbftfl  It!  OOOdnsions  wni-  autiripatcd  ia 
the  Scriptures,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  great  statement 
of  St.  John.  Or  what,  again,  can  be  more  illogical  than  to  pro- 
nounce it  an  *  absolute  rertainn  that  h  the  presence  of 
»n  infinite  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  and  yet  that 
tha  thingi  which  (but  proceed  (Von  thai  <■(  ergy  give  na  no 
ccptioii  ul  it*  character  '?  Si.  John  similarly  asserts  that 
in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  rocraj  j  I    t  he  draws  die 

I  nmos-MBW  <-ih»<-1iim'hi,  which  the  human  hear,  baa  em 
drawn,  that  the  nature  of  thai  erterg)  ii  revealed  mate  action. 
and  that,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself — a  matter  with  which  w 
have  but  little  concern — it  is  an  energy  oi  power,  of  wisdoss. 
rind  of  goodness.  It  is  nn  energy  of  righteousness,  of  trath  aaii 
of  love,  raised  to  nn  infinite  degree  oi  force,  but  atiil  righteous, 
true,  and  loving;  and  OUT  privilege  i*  to  partake  of  thorn* 
energies,  and  enter  into  communion  with  them  in  their  highest 
form,  rtivalcaj  iclnnnr  teaches  us  that  the  same  demean*, 
which  jitc  the  life  of  the  globe  on  which  we  *t  also  in 

the  sun,  but  in  a  state  of  activity  00  i  itCJMO   lid   OVetwl 
as  to  be  beyond  our  utmost  conceptions.     Similarly,  anotl 
Apottlc  declarei  that 'out  God  is  *  consuming  fire  bo* 

love,  all   thtf   justice,  all   that  light,  which    in   acomparatn- 
gentle  and  onctm   form  make  the  elements  of  our  life  bare, 

exist     in     Him    iu   .1    i  .i!itliiii>:i    ul'    tin*    moat    infinite   anil  oV*** 
whelming  force. 

Of   course    vie  are   not  assuming  that  I  fhst* 

recalled  tc  the  reader's  attention  are  sufficient,  a*  thus  star 
decide    ihc   treat    question    .it    issue    between    Christians   *•" 
Agnostics.    To  oV:.l  will    That  question  foil)   would  require  •** 
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an  HI  i  the  *  Quatterh  Review.'    But  snrfi 

considerations  arc  mora  than  .nlJ.rt.  m  to  rebut  the  .-iiaumption  so 
lightly  made  bj  Mr.  Morison,  tint   Mi.  I  I  EpCDOOl  *  ciude 

observation*  t.  ;  due  to  the  growth  of  know- 

lcdffo.  winch  u  fatal  to  tbc  clain  itian  I-aith.   It  will  be 

seen  that  these  philosophical  spectres  have  been  t'nmrl  br  crerv 
theologian  in  philosopher  ol  imp  u-uni-r,  irom  tbc  dawn  of 
ihcoloffti  i  to tin-  present  time,  and  tii.i!  fl  t  '  ■:  i  ll  i:.n. 

he  \%  confronted  with  them,  may  well  adopt  Coleridge's  reply 
to  the  Iad>  who  asked  biin  if  be  believed  in  ghosts: — '  Xo, 
Madam.  I  have  teen  too  many  of  them.'  The  problems  thus 
presented  to  our  thought  are  very  serious,  as  are  most  philo- 
sophical problems?  blM  the)  bftl  I  DMA  full*  iNjn*irleTeu\  and 
•one  of  the  greatest  minda  which  have  ever  existed  haredc-n  i  i 
the  Christian  solution  of  tliem  the  true  one.  Let  tbc  in  be 
reconsidered,  In  -til  means,  U  modern  philosophers  desire  it. 
istisua  theologians  havr  no  i  [snoo.      It 

is  the  ven  oil  tfc  |  bora  itbe,  an  I  Ll  hsi  been  the  life  of  Christian 
tmtii.  Hut  do  not  let  it  In-  ;ivMMiiril  tii.ir  in  Mate  ilifficultiet* 
however  ssrrinwe,  fa  saongh  to ihow  dial  they evtiMt  be  antw trad  ; 
especially  when  they  are  difficult!!  I  ■rhlcfa  arc  familiar  to  ■ 
roinpctrni  student  of  the  n  w  I  tnd  ro  which  answer*  have 
been  jriren  Again  nnd  again.  We  ahull  present!  \  Bud  Mr.  Cotter 
Moris-Hi  admitting  the  force   .slid  vitality  uf  Christiau 

thought.     In  the  theological  discussions  of  the  fourth  century,  be 

*  .ill   the  "I   the  reason  and  logical  understanding 

,  subtlety  the  most  tent*-,  sad  discourse  of 

lesson    the   most  lofty.'      Wt  sre  only  concerned   M   present  to 

rrpTess  the  humble  opinion,  tlint  doctrines  which  have  thu*  been 

r.-i  ..mi  and  I  >gicaJ 

^standing/   'of   subtlety    the   most   acute  anil   discourse  of 

rtflson  the   most   lofty,'  are  not   conclusively  disposed  of  by  a 

quotation  of  tliree  pages  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencei 

Vt$  have  a  few  more  word*  to  add  with  respect  to  this  charac- 

t tempt  at   scientific  and  philosophical  bullring.     Mr. 

tnske   a    jrreal    point   of  the   manner  in 

*tich  the  views  of  theologians  have  bad  to  lie  accommodated. 

tlrne  to  time,  to  the  (acts  forced  on  them  by  the  continual 

■draace  ot  ecaen<  i 

1  Gtslogy,'  he  says,  '  scorns  to  contradict  Gonotds  in  ti  very  direct 
•ad  tiuil  |  iat  is  all  your  mistake*"  says  Theology,  "Uoology 

ct  union;    in   fuel  tin    soionoa  confirm* 

ndernilly,  thai  each  red  the  ulner.** 

■*"  "Vt  that  the  geology  thus  u  inn  1  now  wn«  ontm  reflated 

*^«ncegy*nd  ■*£**  M  an  ImjdOM  and  futilo  *ci  *mt& 

Ofttsl 
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over.      Now  li  ila  harmony  villi  .Scripture  ■•a*  not 

until  i  I  lined  ii  position  >  ■  ■ 

Mftfri'M'l  than  at  =i  foe,     'I'-hi  fact  is  suggest u- 

Suggestive,  no  doubt;  Lut  of  what?     To   u*  it  is  suc;g« 
simply   of   the   truth   that    theologies!  i  i k •-    all    other 

science,  u  progressive,  and  that  n»  is  aided  by  that  of 

the  other  sciences,      ll    it  fa  i  I    fol    I    tSlSJ     shrank    1'ti'im  the  DOW 
light  and  rrjH-lfni  !»,  prn-i\rlv  th«  IUBN  ■***/  be  said  of  science. 

I'vi'ii  Lord  iJ.i'irn.  mora  than  half  a  cen  i    the  death  of 

rnicuf,  ridicules  Ui   grand  diacovery,  a*  the  dream  o( 
1  thon  few  carman  who  dri  it      <<    •!  i  rheolo- 

gica!  opinions  have  ha<l   b    I  c   modified  to  Dice!   The-  discu. 

■  ■  ience,  it  is  no  nun-  than  ■   ^  happened  to  acicncc  itself, 
Mr.  Mnrisnn  himself  licnr*  testimony. 

•In  tho  Uatny  of  «"  'it  has  eftni  Imp 

that  a  newh- -discovered  tmth  hat  it  m'th  pro 

Simons,  which  had  the  aanotiou  of  tradition  in  their  favour. 
i  portiti'Mi  has  always  beau  foil  to  ho  intolerable,  Bail  that 

two  thin  ■-■  must  hapjM  n-    eltbi     the  c 
with  th«  old  optnxooa,  by  the  aooai  ox 

:ih  meat  reconcile  tbomaolvcn  with  tho  uow  truth  by  u 
pcQCOai.     In  aatronomj  the  heliuccntric  theory,  and  in  biol 
eirnulutioii  of  the   blood  theory,   produced   tho   latter    n 
revolution  two  Bo-ieece*   by  uxpellioj 

tioukIv  uiixiiHjHicttii  anoift  In  modern  tun*.*,  on  tho  ( f,  th» 

pUnRole  tfaoorj  -i    i   Dtanootu  genera  k*« 

u  retreat  through  iut  pn  tej  with  old 

aaliTilMaVl ' 

Bet  this  proceaa  of  tncceian  modification  *  of  old  opiniav 
is  precisely  what  ha*  taken  affect  in   theological  tli 

ap<i"tin£   the  rel.ititni  \<\-\\\ i i  ( ■curjia  and  Geoloj  I      Ll    i»* 

■dentine  tad  laudable  process  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it  hr 
a  matter  of  mproai  fa  la  the  Other?  Every  true  tbcologiao 
heartily  labacrioea  to  Butlcr'a  vigorous  declaration,  lLst  rrasoe 
be  kepi   '  'I  anj  port  oJ    the  Scripture  acooim 

redemption  of  rli<-  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown   tobai 
contrary  to  it,  let   the  Scripture,  in   the  name  of  tiod,  be  j;iw* 
up/     \Ve  must  add*  however,  tlu    caution  which  folUnvs  it** 
words,  at  a  sufficient  ilemurrer  to  various  •  gi 

Mr.  Moriaon  ajjainst  prints  of  detail  in  the 
and    theology,   particularly    In   respect    to   the  argument  frt* 
design  :     *  bat  let  not  such  poor  creature*  as  wr 
against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  wr  elo  not  ace  the  neresj 
utefulnntt  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  res 

Sach  Is  the  value  of  the  series  of  arguments  and  Lijaticka* 
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It.  Mori  ton  lavs  at  the  fnundntian  of  his  altm 
our  faith,  and  which,  in   hit  opinion,  '  might  sccra  ml 
briajc  about  n  rapi'  ion  of  the  vulgar  belief.'     We  have 

dneli  on  iwy  Off  three  cardinal  and  chnrnctcrUtic  points,  putting 
od  topics  a*  the  credibility  of  mira 
»ulJ  itsit  whether  a  OOOtMOffltOCnu  ;vttacJi  on  a  gr*a*  religion 
could  he  lew  justified   In  the  Ic.iminir  and  thought  an  whirl  i  i' 
it   based,  or   by   the   temper  with   irhieh   it  ted  ?      h 

might  well   br  doomed   mncff.v   m.   in    poinl     if   argument,   to 
Mr    Maris  ii    any  further.      Re  might   lie  said,  in  Parlla- 
itt   phrase,  to  have  total)]  i    prove  hi*  preninM. 

vcov/nint,   however,   tlmt  socfa   difiirultina  have   not  been 
■ulricirut  to  detach  ■  tl  a  mats.  <»i  Enjr^shmeax'froni  Cfcriatianitjn 

lid   nhich  Ims  dm  r  most   tu  wmk   out    the   phllo- 
soph;  .  »ps  still  tho  moat  Christian  in  faith 

nod  prac*  -mine;   in  the  world.'      lie  asks  the  reason  ol 

what  srem*  to  him   so  strange  a  p!  KID,  and   finds  it  in 

such  consideration*  n*  the  following: 

.ough  perhaps  the  chief,  the  yconn  .ino  sympathy  in  not 

loo  only  groaud  of  meu\.  I  follow  the  guidance  of  intellect 

ula  that  Christianity  is,  after  all, 
toa  beat  support  of  morality  extant.  Wlmt  system  of  •thior,  it  i- 
tsjfccd,  can  oomp  t ;io  Sermon  on  tlic  Mount?    Thcro  are  CVOO 

same  wImi  I  i  aradiau  ami  ln-11  can  ill  l>a  spared;   tin-  one 

itrtaitivn  to  uynd,  the  other  as  a  dotaTTfint  from  evil.     How  nan  y»oi 
<ts*ct.  it  is  inquired,  aolf  aaoritW,  dorotion  to  duty,  if  mati  i»  I 
.taidoath  of  a  dog.  and  to  look  fut  no  hereafter?     It  is  a»MUtnod  41* 
leorlooa  to  common  seueu  Ihtit  in  that  case  wo  shall  eat  and  drink,  foi 
J  Ho,  .   .   .   Tale  awaj  tin     mlntflaA   iW  and  hope  of  u 

ttato  of  rewards  and  ixiniahinenU,  and  what  possible  check  oan 
jiaed  to  the  universal  indulgence  of  unbridlod  deairo*?'— 

indoubtodly  are  anion:.'  the  DBOffl  potent  reasons  why 

irixunitv   retain*'   its  power    over  a  thoughtful    and    ffOXBCal 

Its   ultimate  foundation,  of  course,  is  the  simple  fart 

it  it  true;  but  many,  wh  BUM  ft  rtOUn- 

its  elaimt  to  belief,  ore  swayed  by  their  belief  in  its  nior;il 

he  satisfaction  it  •  ff  -■  to  she  deepest  craving* 

UTl        Mr.  Iglj   ffete  himself  to  what   wc 

lid  have   thought  would   have   bean,  lo  any  mnn   of  cultore, 

(grateful  task  of  etrxpnang  Christianity  of  its  alleged  1 

[on»,  and  above  -ill,  oj   representing  it  as  essentially  hostile 

irality.      \VV   must,   indeed,   charitably   suppose   that   the 

really  more  ungrateful  to  Mr.   M  or  (ton   I  Id  at 

tr,  and  that  it  is  because  he  is  I  ;fR»- 

ing 
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Sng  against  his  own  Iwiwr  nature  and  hit  own  literal 
moral,  conscience  :h  it,  in  the  chapters  on  the  Alloyed  Consola- 
tions of  liir  Christian  religiuu,  on  Christianity  and   Morals,  am! 
loralitv  in  the  agvi  itb,  ho  diipltjf  a  bitterness  ami 

unscrupulnuMicss  which,  as  a  mere  mnn  of  letters,  we  should 
have  thought  he  would  bare  been  ashamed  of.  His  inconsis- 
tency, indeed,  as  we  sbnll    bar*  further  occasion  to  oboti 

amazing.       He  talll  us,  later  on,  that 

1  It  is  it)  the  uctiorj  of  Chi  '„  tbst 

seo  lie  power  b  fibs  Ughost  and  X« 

or  Injurious!  in  politic*,   favourably  stinml.  I  rho   region 

speculative  thought,  its  ixiflnoneo  on  tbo  spiritual  aide  of 

tally  miKccptiblo  to  ita  action,  has  bcentronocondcut. 
and  unparalleled.' 


Vet    this    is    the    religion   against  which    ho    CfjdeaM 
substantiate   the   disgruci ifllJ    charjje,  'that   iLe   doctrine   of 
*  t  listians   in    the    final    result    is   sntinomian   ami   poaitivi 
immoral.     They    ilo     not    only    not    support    on«l     strengths 
.ity   as    they   claim    to  do;    they   deliberately   reject    and 
SCOTQ    »r."      Coojd    •  wilder  paradox    he  maintain.  iist  s 

religion  should  exert  a  transcendent  and  unparalleled   intiocDcv 
in  elevating  and  sustain  i»g  natures  of   the  highest  moral  srosi- 

.••as,  and  yet  that  its  doctrine  sh- 
it  is  diilicult  not  to  believe  that  in  these  aeuEsMlory  1 1  upsets 
Mr.   Mortson   i*  wrettUsg   oncoatcioasly   with  bis  own  deeper 
convictions,  and  is  thu*   betrayed  into  the  i-vtr»ragancw  asd 

injustices  which  nc  shall  have  to  expose. 

U  i  do  u  <t  think  it  worth  while  to  he  at  much  pains  to  refate 
tin-  pervcrsitjN  *>f  the  Chanter  on  The  Allegro  (')insuiUtnw 
o(  the  Christian  Religion.  Its  professed  object  is  to  enqair* 
whethci  religion  has  really  been  in  the  past  the  solace  and  con- 
solntinn  which  are  asserted  ;  but  its  method  is  to  leave  out  si 
entirely  the  consideration  of  its  consoUtions  Icpkt  *U 

anxieties,  fears,  and  sorrows  which  are  apt,  esp 
the  outset,   to   accompany   deep   religious   Spprc  "* 

nillingly  make  Mi.  MorfsOn  ■  present  of  all  these  oVrscriptkaa 
of  morul  and  spiritual  distress  -even  of  his  exajrireratioas  »f 
the  teaching  of  Calvinistic  Theology.  There  is,  iiMtred,  stst*" 
ihins?  palpably  absurd  in  his  extravajjnnt  language  r*speclin(f 
Calvisuam.  lie  speak*  of  'the  b  leaking  out  of  those  r** 
dread  lul  pestilences,  Scotch  Calvinism  and  l-'rench  TerrorlaO- 
While  they  prevailed  in  their  greatest  virulence,  the  inisd*  *■ 
men  were  deformed  and  made  hideous,  as  their  bodies  taieit  W 
mnll-pox  or  elephantiasis  :'  and  in  anot  -  he  spsst* 

sf 
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pj  Mlir  KVOkiac  iicn!-w>rs:ii[>  which  once  passed  under  thr 
name  of  CfirislinuiiN   ii  <  .  and,  what  is  mora*,  nmlly  was 

Cluristianity,  <i«-.jK»i-truth,   supported    by  tests,   :>  |K»ioi 

taken  from  Scripture."  This  m  men!  abuse  at  nadon  Ii 
•  devH-wi.?d'ip"  really  was  Christianity,  il"'i*  -  i,  .1.  i  it.  worship 
which  evened  those  transcendent    n  i  .llurnca  over 

the  ria:n»:i  spirit  Sfhifib,  i*  We  hata  MB,  Mr.  Morison  ascrilwM 
to   it;    iiikI   it   is   notorious   that   these   transcendent    influences 
been  hi  .  exhibited  in  the  charactei    a    Scottish 

Lnivti  it  in  any  other  Church.     II  a  religions  svstcm  U  to 

br  astJ  bj    1 1  j < -    gaMlN    lyp  I    it  has  produced, 

the  Scotchmen  of  the  Utt  two  or  three  generations  are  thfl  beet 
answer  to  Mr.  Mo  use  of  their  religious  training.       We 

.i_'in-  iIi-it  ritt*  Gel  vin  uric  ijitflsi  jirrwiii*  InisiiosJ 
tortions  of  some  importiint  points  ol  Christian  doctrine.      Hut  it 
has  also  asserted   •  tentsftl   truths  of  thi    I  I  ristian   Faith 

.    fotco  sad  clearnesa ;  and  its  moT.il  <li*t-iplim- 

has  aletrlopcd  in  a  retaarjusble  degree  I  Ciod-liraring,  self- 
Controlled,    mid    'I  i      "I    character.       E*W     :he    violent 

d«scrip!i"ttK   a!    the     Dirii  aents    which    Mr.   Moriioa 

quotes  from  Boston  on  *  Human  Nature  '  ore  but  ;.  I  «t  ra  of  that 
apprcl>cnsi<iii  of   I  able   ChllWUa   of  the   laws  of  truth 

righteousness,  which  cororributtd  mack   of  their  fan 

Car  trie's   Iwst  writings,       But   allow  that    religion   has   all   these 

*,    wlut    tlirn?      The    poiul    <»f    the    argument     Lies    in    I 

oaestion   which   Mr.  .Morison   docs  not  consider — the  question 

whether  such   terrors  ami  sorrows  arc  not  overbalanced  Ly  the 

tsars!  and  spiritual   happiness  which  follows.     Ii"  they  are;  if, 

eren  in  the  »>»r»t  form,  ihei  are  but  the  means  by  which 

happiness  is  to  be  won,  an  argument  is  one  <»i  BMW    SOWs*  Iff 

•aicJi  would  disparage  religion  oil  aCCOUfil  <»l  ih«-m.    4  A  *omao, 

vbrn  shr  is  in  travail,  harh  sorrow  brcaosB  her  hour  is  cxime: 

set  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  oi  the  child,  she  remcinbereih  no 

■St*  the   anguish,  lot  joy  that  a  nmn    is    bOTQ    into   the  world. 

i*  proportion  as  the  struggles  of  deeply  religious  minds  arc  but 

•Ur  travail   pangs   of  a  new    birth    into   a  moral  and  spiritual 

r^sais*,  to  shrink  from  them  exhibits  a  weakness,  which   it 

•«>ld  be  an  insult  to  women  to  call  cllcminacy,      Mr.  Morison, 

edred,  shows   in   soother  pi  nee  thai    hi    know*  better  than  his 

*£umco:   in   this  plan-  implies;  us,  in   fact,  he  is  continually 

**»arring  himwlf.      At  the  end  of  the  book,  to  justify  his  own 

fcs**\  ossibilitY  of  dispensing  with  rewards  and  punish- 

■^ats»be  lias  to  argue  that  the  disappointment:,  and  sb   BtS -rings 

'fcich  often  accompany  virtue  are  no  real  deterrent  from  it  BO 

**hk  minds  :— ■ 

'  We 
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1  Wo  liaro  to  noiieo  that  tho  gratification  of  nil  tbo  passions  is 
or  1cm  attandod  with  pain.     Indeed,  it  would  soem  that  all  inton* 
pleasure*  need  to  be  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  of  pain  to  giro  thea 
full  sent  ...  A  punoc  for  •-  rtro  thervfurv.  fa  not  fouisl  to 
be  at  i      U  ■  'i  ■■■:■'•■  i    compared*    I  i  tho  ooca- 

I  pain  which  Us  gratification  uiv.iv,.-.     If  «fl  fnot  aouftir  pour 
ctrc  I  >4  also  tnio  that  "  il  faut  aoaftrir  pour  ctro  boa."'— 

Precisely  k>;   bat  this  being  the  case,  what  is  the  rrlrvnni 
of  nil  the  quotation*  iii  tli"  preriotu  chapter  from  Joremv  Tatlor, 
in,   Plttcali    tin1.   (  aniinal    \\  tliat  tb< 

pursuit  of  religious  excellence  is  nut  without  its  pains  and  even 
Sgonitia.  .Mr.  M  orison  quotes  is  passage  fron 
Abounding/  in  which  he  Joarnbaa  his  miseries  when  aiiflerinj 
under  the  apprehension  of  his  sins  and  God's  judgments.  Bat 
nothing  "is  Haiti  .if  the  'Pilgrim**  Progre**,'  in  which  the  peace 
is  described  to  which  these  struggles  led,  and  Mr.  Mofiaon  must 
know  very  well  what  Run  van's  aoawcT  would  have  been  If  lie 
bid  lwin  ajktd  '.vln -Tfii-i  the  rvsnlt  wis  WOHb  1 

IDg  part  « *f  this  argument  bins  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
If  then*  i  solation  special  I  v characteristic  of  Chris  tin 

it  is  the  asMirniK-r  it  Lai  given  of  life  and  immortal i:  i 
and  of  an  abundant   rrwnnl   in  heaven   for  anv   sufferings  herr 
endured  in  submission  to  the  Divine  W  ill.      '  Kcjotcc,*  said  ot? 
Lord,  •  and   be  txcaeding  glad,  for  great  mi    reanurf  io 

heaven.'  Hut  though  it  is  scarcely  credible,  it  is  the  fact,  thai 
Mr.  Morison's  sole  consideration  of  this  momentous  pjiut  i* 
OOOtalDtd  in  tl;r  fullowing  sentenca: — 'A  future  life,  boarerff, 
is  one  of  the  most  enormous  assumptions,  without  proof,  e»w 
made;  and  jet  en  thla  Immense  postulate  all  tlie  allseed 
consolations  of  religion  oJ  necessity  buns;"  and  with  these!'* 
words  be   waves   aside   ibis  overwhelming;  source  of  Chi 

olatiOD  1  Of  course  to  Mr.  Moriaon  a  future  life  is  '*■ 
imrocasa  poetolatc,  without  proof;1  bul  to  that  briatian  it  is«oe 
ol  thr  greatest  <>i  certainties.  His  faith  in  it  is  *  the  substance  of 
thing!  hoped  Nn,  tin  i-Milciice  of  thiriirs  not  seen.1  Could  tbtT* 
well  be  I  graoti ■!  perversity  of  argument  ?  Mr  Moriaon  wad* 
his  own  doubts  into  the  Christians  mind,  and  then  denies  u* 
nalitj  of  tbe  consolations:  the  i  briatian  alleges.  The  i|oeetieabt 
ho4l  to  consider  was  whether,  on  the  supposition  tbat  ft  Lhristu* 
accepts  with  entire  faith  the  assurance*  of  our  Lord  and 
Apostlos  rafpaotiDg  a  future  lift,  his  consolations  do  aot  bwV 
nitcly  outweigh  w»,     But  to  this,  which   is  the  tfc*l 

question  in  the  argument,  be  gives  no  consideration  wbaterri; 
and  his   argument    i»  consequently    disposed  of  by   a  sisr^* 

aan 
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'.  Paul  ;  '  1  irckou  tint  the  sufferings  of  thispiCM-iil 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  tha  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in 

It  will  urn  In*  sufficiently  tpeu  m  bat  kind  of  »n  antagonist  w<* 

have  to  deal  nith    -a  man  too  bitterly  prejudiced  to   itvmpt  to 

ire  il'  iiure  of  the  belief  lie  is  ■Hacking,  and  content 

dwell    od    Miy   apparent    diftiadijc*   which   ho  can  turn  to 

t   without   waiting   or  ivtriiig    tu   ti.nsidn    fful   ih   their 

o  to  other  element*  in  the  case.      But   still  more  flagrant 

»u«cr»  rocecy  remain  to  be  considered. 

Tbey  constitute  the  gravest  part  of  Mr.  Morisnn 's.  indictment  of 

oar  faith,  and  if  bis  allegations  in   this   part   of  his  argument 

could  he  ftStftblished,  if    would    hardly  he  worth  whllo  to   r**ist 

bis  attack  on  other  pnints.      Me  proceeds  to  discuss  the  qucs- 

<i  which   hi!  have  alreadi    referred]  ol    the  influence   al 

Christ  j.initv  upon  mom  I  C  ttdact,  and  m.-miuins  the  astonishing 

theses  above  quoted,  '  that  :  U    oj     J|  uasj  id   the 

final  result  is  aDtloomian  nnd  positively  itiunor.il.    They  do  Dot 

«oly  not  support  .1  igthon  morality  aathej  claim  lo do; 

they  deliberately  reject  nnd  scorn  it.'    As  we  hare  already  said,  it 

■  ould  be  sufficient  evidence  in  refutation  of  this  charge  that,  as 

Mr.  M  ibanqupntly  argue**,  OirUtianity  has  ever 

possessed  a  peculiar  attraetiuii  fat  mcfl  Ol  special  tenderness  ot 

Uait    and    coikscieuce.      Hut    let    us   conatdar  tlie   grounds    cm 

■tiicli   Mr.    M  orison  hatei  tlii*   \\Vi<\   i-tmrire,      He  :ulinits  that 

'these  asseitions  may    be  regarded  as  saTonriflg  of  paradox/ 

tadhc  tays  he  will   accordingly    'proc 1  DOl   to  ^iw-tmoraor 

'«*st  plausible  reasons  for  accepting  them  -■*  true,  bnl 
&mF— Am  Italics  are  bia  own    >and  that  by  1  ftfluori 

turn  utterances  of  representative  Christian  doctor*,'  Attn  tin- 
natures  we  have  alrrash  given  of  Mr.  M oriaon'a  notions  of 
*>h»V  the  reader  will  not  expect  much  rigour  in  the  demon- 
•ssann -.  but  few  would  be  prepared  for  the  Ala  mis- 

ftpwstatations  which  are  oflfared  under  this  name. 
Hr  begins  by  a  pal  iable  perversion  of  an  important   and 

*  U I  were  to  dworibo,'  suys  that  .  ay,  *  in  a  vnry  fow  words 

*toot>  1-1  cay  that  it  was  to 

■ise  1   human  lifcV,  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a 

fcfers state  of  reward  ami   punishment    ~utu  hriug  life  and  iminor- 
4tt  to  light."   The  direct  object,  therefore,  of  t 
■wvsv,  and  not  rules;  sanctions  and  not  precepts;  and  thow  «*oe-j 
*^st  mankind  ttcoi  most  ia  ucod  of/ 

Upuo    this,    and    more    to    the    saute    effect,    Mi.    Moriaon 
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*  In  other  twin,  tlie  pnrpooe 
for  a  future  state  of  reward 


of  the  miswion  fun  to  make  mi 
and  faa  sw>plr  koi  ii'  H  a  Iii' ' 


&  on  than  ham  i  ind  ml  » fa  i  b  would  umka  them  fit  furu  futons 
of  pvnUunML      Bal*a*Jon   in  the  net!  noiU  is  'hs  object  of  Us 

scheme,  not  morality  in  this.' 


Winp 


Now  it  will,  wc  think,  be  evident  that  instead  of  this 
a  ttjii"  jri'iri  of  PsJey'l  i  a  stafr- 

lirod    contrary.      Paley  says  thnt  the   scope 
Christianity,  as  n  revelation,   is  'to   influence  the  condn 
hunini  lii-  -, '   Mr,  Moriton  ajayn  that  it-  r*Iiti 

■.,   not   nghl   conduct   in  this  wo 
seems,  in  Gact,  to  hare  failed    ntlrelj   *■■  understand    i 
jxijnt.     Paley,  he  lays,  '  i*  willing  to  admit 
■  it'  -n., i  il!i\    ansa  not  the  primary   d<  !,*  and  fcr 

interprets  this  as  il  it  meant  that  the  prr;ctisin.r  ol  D  orality  was 
not  toe  primal  fiospel.     What  Pali  ■  thtt 

people  practically  knew  what  nai  right  and  wrong,  in  the  most 
■.nit   points  -I   conduct,  without  the  fa 

the  Gospel,  bat    th  they  needed  were    adequate    n 

tor  acting  up  to  their  duty.     According   to  Paley,  ai 

this  world  El  mediate  nhji  ■ 

•chenni  ,  :. n'l    ral ration  in  t lie  next  world  is  its  ultimate 

sequent  object     ^f  r.  Morismi  bt^rs  the  whtile  question  when  be 

goes  on  tOBii\,  thai   'though  the  re  .  .    .  , 

coincide,  it    is  only  a  »  isual   mincideiw 

ends   must    lead  to   a  difference  of  means.1      Pa  ley's   .-.rgemcaf 
iinplii.-i   th<    precise   '  "mi,. i  s  .   rind    the   precise  contrary,  at  si 
ts,   ia   the  uniform   teaching  of  a   set    of  Christian  dneten 
whom   Mr.  Mori  son    finds   it    for   the  most  part   convcnici 
ignorr  in  this  book — the  writers  of  the  \ew  Trunin  n 

•The  >craco  of  Cod,' aunt  St.  Paul  'that  briftcetfc  aUratto  lala 
appeared  to  all  uinn,  Laechi  ig  as  that  denying  un£uiUiuc«*  xul  wor*!*1 
liihl*.  wis  should  lire  soberly,  righteously  uul  godly  ir  ttik  pnssss 
worl.  iopO  Mini   the  glorious  amvariog  sf 

:li.    cri    r.  i ;  ,i  j..  i  ,t:i-  g|  ion  i-  ,i  i   :■■  c_?Jbrisrf  who  gar     Bimaolf  ssl 
u  that  Ho  might  redeem  u  loan  nil  i  .  Hb- 

sclf  a  peculiar  people,  asalopj  of  good  works.' — Tito 

Thai  nootatlon  alone,  which  was,  wr  think,  the  faresa* 
passage  of  tfa  -..nil. I    be     tumjrbj  to    dispa?  • 

\fr.    MarisDn'j   attempt    to   show  thnt  ristian   sctes* 

separates  *  sal  vat  ion  '  from  good  work*.     The  fact   is,  that  ***• 
ration  mean*  tin-  Eestoiiitioii  of  thai  soundi  nature  wb»A 

enables  a  man  to  do  good  works,  and.  as  St.  James  ■ 
practically  tested  by  them. 

Mr.  Mori**'* 
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M<insoTi5  opening  contention  on  (his  topic,  therefore,  it 
or  mLurprcsoQtal  on  "t    i  familiar 
invent.    Hci  labaoqiww  ■  proof  maj  b*  mora  plau*ibl&,  but 
!]ullr  fallacious.      \\c  pas*  over    EDI  tcics 

lit  statement  of  tbeologkml  doci  ■      >  ■  «rae  it 

I  to  the  msin   point.      It   i*  ttflOplj  ■  itatcfnflai  of  the  ob- 

old    n*    the,    time    of  £       fi  •  nil  we  r-intin 

thai  r/rner  md  ?f    S\  I'    ■  i  with  an  emphatic 

yfifti  i >iii   St  Paul'i  argument!  on  lha 

ect    in?    not   deemed   worthy   of   Mr.   Monton's    rittention, 

fjirejMfuiative  Christian  doctors' 
uscv.  St.  Alphonso  do1   l.iguori,  and   Mi    Sp 
t  needs  say,  with  due  respect  Cor  the  surviving   memb 

ranee*  am  noi 
e  which  might  have  been  a  to  amon 

stian  doctor*  Ml  t.      Hut  i  'hey 

Mel  I  • .  u  «■  ii-  tii-:  ,01  In  iudi  a  manner  a*  to 

wcig  i  nuslincaliooj  with  which  ibeii  ttattnwatt 

S*-f   accompanied;   and    Dr.  Pusey  lias,    a:    nil    events,  been 
with    flagrant    injustice.      Let    im.  howen  Mr. 

twin's  own  statement  i>f  the  point  he-  wishes  to  establish: — 

isa  docior*.  he  my«, '  agree  thai  km    ropouseucc  and 
these  may  bfl  brought  nlmui,  tiro  rawardoJ 
t)  ration.    Past  sJna,  nay  a  whnl*i  Itfin  nf  - 

a,  arc  a  fur  loss  obataclo  to  outranco  into  parndiao  than  the.  most 
qilaz.T   and   virtuous   life,  if  unaccompanied   bv   true  faith    iq 


be  Utt'-r  sentence  is    i  perfect  hrpcrbole  of  misreprrs 

to   understand  how  a  mm  n«d  to 

intent  could  proceed  i:i  the  firel  instance  to  quota  out   ■ 
th  Article  in  support  of  it.    That  article  denies  that  men  snail 
«t«1  *  by  the  taw  or  sect '  which  they  profess,  and  assert*  that 
ntnrv  i  iint  unto  us  only  the  name  of  our  Lord 

is*,  whereby  men  most   \»  saved.      But  it  snys  nothing  about 
find  virtuous  life  being  an  obstacle  to  salved 

Saw   known   wr,   well,  that  all   it 

fts  is  •  man  is  not  saved  by  means  of 

however  praiseworthy,  i*  insufficient  for  that 

ta  nf  iIh-  Saviour,     We  cannot  here 

ifr  into  a  defence  of  this  position  :   but  to  ijuote   it  at 

a    good  man    is   saved    Ln   spite  of   the 
srle  ;  i  degree  of  misirnri'ssmra- 

of   which   it    is    difficult    to   speak    with    patience.       But 
irison    pnxre<!s    lo     i    m 

Or. 
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Pr.  Pusey.     The  passage  it  quoted  as  follows  from  *  What  it  ol 

.  •    »  !  ■■. i-it,i  .'In;.  rooiniiBe&t,  p   1 1  ~>. 

* "  Thuxo  uuver  was  a  doubt  in  tbu  Church,"  bays  Dr.  Pusoy, "  tint 
all  who  i^io  in  a  Rtnto  nf  grace,  ultliniijrli  ,hm  mfxintsi  bftfbfO  tbny  w«» 
not  in  a  state  of  grace,  ore  mwmL  -  -  -  Wo  know  not  what  God  any 
do  in  ono  agony  of  loving  penitence  for  one  who  accept*  hi*  hut 
praco  in  that  almost  sacnsxuuut  of  desitli."  Thiii  pcuitenco  i*  ovcry- 
■  and  moruift)  nothing,    Years  of  sin,  wh  thick  an?  »«re 

I  wif!{«pr«ad  moral  i  filft,  to  bavo  boon  a  *>nroo  ol 
ruptinu  and  lending  nfltraytotho  weak  <i  i,  arc  all  obliU- 

cued  fcj  uiiomomonfcof  losing  peniu  act ,  ih&t  i*,  they  arc  «,blito:al 
iw  regards  their  outsets  on  the  sinner*  stains  in  too  not  « 
ii  washed  in  the  blood  of  lb   Lamb  and  goes  to  glory.' — Page  9a. 

Now  wo  beg  tlir  reader  lo  observe  the  gap  in  the  quoUtioa 
from  Or.  Piury.      Thfl  HTO  MOfiBlOftJ  which  if.  divide*  are  sepa- 
rated by   about  two  pages;   nnd  the  words  which  immc<l 
follow  tlir  second   watence,  which    in  Or.  Putey'i  text  it  the 

IR  thrsw! : — 

iwofcr,  if.  Dot  ibotri  ila.    A*  a  oi 

OOuKd  not  affirm   that   those,  who  bring  forth  uo  worthy  frnitft  of 

.  a ith  whom,  after  a  long  period  of  deadly  sin,  mjicilitssT* 

hu  boon  bat  u  superficial  work,  may  not,  after  ttoath,  I «  in  ■  cat*  of 

privatum  .  f  thfl  Rght   n!"  f'.nl     :1..  /  ...  'i    ool 

tho  tight  .horn  on  oarth  th«y  little  oarod  to  think 

of  or  to  epoak  to,  and  Id  mid  gn^ffiu 

service.     And  the  atuPOO  of  tin:  ..:■!.:  i  l  !mj  m.«J  a 

graco  knows  to  be  it*  only  Good,  vonld,  whon 
this  world  no  longar  <*&zzlcd  it,  bo  an  intense  suffering,  aboTO  all  thf 
nfferingsof  this  life.' 

Now,  we  ask,  what  is  to  be  tl-  the  fairness  of  a  srriw 

wImi,  mi  qnodng  a  dlvioa  of  Dr.  Pnwy'*  ■>■  Jtsst 

momentous   a   ijualification    na   this?      Dr.    Puacy    careful!-. 
|l;uiis  that  the  statements  quoted  by  Mr.  M  orison,  rrfrx  on 

pOWibilltiw    <»f    I)  i  >n      ■  We  know  not   what  G^ 

ilo' — in  exceptional  and  individual  cases,  and  l.e  suus  i* 
express  d  he  '-in ji  'i   maki    my  such  n  resp*rt" 

log  penOBI  wb"  bitvr  passed  .1  long  period  in  deadly  xin.'sss 
class.*    Mr.  Moriffon  amits  this  importani 

the  laying  cxprcsalv  as  ii  it  were  affirmed   r  icch  ■*> 

sons  '  Aft  a  class.'     the  quota    on  from  Alphonxo  cl  !  i>* 

superstitious  story  of  n  monstrous  crimiool  saved  from  excoew- 

lie   glories  uf  Mary,1  and  it   is  no  part  ofourcmn 
that  rmtr.Hgeous  porvprsions  of  truth  and  morality  ft' 

petr.v  itRmt  Itom.vn  iheologisas.      As  to  Mr. 

bject  to  his  rhetoric  being tiuoted  as  *  aal  -n»* 

expressing  his  own   views;    if  be  has  said  that  'groat  sinom 
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shall  have  no  back  aeaU  in  heaven/  h*  has  at  least  spoken  reck- 
lessly ;  nod  some  of  the  language  Mr.  Morison  quotes  from  him 
it  otTerwi.  and    an'inomian    in    it*    tone,    and    OOOJ 

conspicuously  with  Dr.  IWv"*  fttttdttd  itatttLMt.  Hut  we 
protest    against    Christianity    briny    held      rcspnnaibln     fcjr  the 

pMsioiMic  rhetoric  ol  ■  popular  preacher,  however  estimable  on 

the  v,  srruh  tu  us  11  MHO  sign  of  ft  weak  <'w  that 

Mr.    Morisou,   in   order  to  'prove*   hia  assertion,   has  to   mil- 

icprrscnt  the  only  learned  Divine  of  the  English  Church  whom 

he  quote*,  am]  Bo  go  l"  an  Ultramontane  casuist  anil   ft  Baptist 

>r  hia  other  authorities, 

UY    tul I v   admit,    however,   when   stared    wirh   duo  care,  the 

main  principle  which   Mr.  Spurgoon  and  Dr.  I'uscy  both  have 

in  view,  namely  that  true  repcntaooe  arid  faith,  even  at  the  last 

moment,  are  sufficient  to  nave    1     inn,  1        ,-r.  eternal   ruin.      Hut 

when   i:   is  argued   that   this  doctrine   make*    pvoiDBDOfl    every- 

thine;  and  »<■>  airing,  two   momentous  considerations  are 

>-.it  of  light      Tlie  first   i»  thai,  as  Dr.   l'usey   ilato,  mi.1i 

repentance  and  faith,  at   such  n  moment,  are  wholly  exceptional 

in    tbeir    character.      Wo   were   tho    more   concerned    to   draw 

attention!    to   Mr    MorisWa   nnfair  quotation    from    Dr.    Pojaj, 

because  it  indicates  that  ho  had  missed  the  main  point  of  such 

statements.     I  usuken  statement*,  which  air  patfoctlj 

La   regard  to  exceptional  cases   and  extreme   possibilities, 

»*  though   they   were  representations  of  the  ordinary  course  of 

Christian  grace   and   lift        It   is  perfectly  true  that,  if  a  m*n 

repents   truly  at  the    but   mom.-iir.    In     «ill    be   forgiven  ;    but 

it  is  also  true,  and  Christian  Divines  have  earnestl;. 

■Jtin  the  truth,  that   year*  of  sin,  such  as  Mr.  M orison  speaks 

tod   to   make    sill  li    repentance  so   difficult   as   to   be  alim'sl 

niracnliiin     Mr.  Morison,  for  instance,  has  what  we  must  needs 

•*ll  the   indecency   of  bringing   Lo1  1   tb«   tig  BBMBt  our  Lord's 

•  to  the  rob  lie  r  of]  the  Crocs,  and  of  insiu.i  ttsfiff,  what  he  is 

^lijpwl  to  diacisiro  in  the  same  breath,  that  our  Lotul  aasuranci- 

Hii  feHow-sutTercT   was   prompted  by  *  deferential    speech    to 

arlf/     But  not  to  dwell  on  the  gratuitous  insult  to  Cstrittsta 

Mi  1  ich  0  suggest  ion,  what  case  ran  he  00000X1  ed 

■*>f»  wholly  osooptional  than  that  of  a  sinner  witnessing  and 
'faring  the  sufferings  of  the  Divine  Redeemer?  If  ^i\y  b> 
■Vnco  could  produce  ft  woolly  unequalled  effect  on  the  soul  of 
*a"»n  who  had  any  spark  of  good  lelt  in  him,  it  is  the  influ- 
«f  inch  fellowship  in  suffering,  and  of  IttCfa  an  eiamplc.  To 
*»V  that  t!»ia  is  *  almost  exactly  parallel  *  with  a  legend  cited  by 
ilphonso,  iiul scatOI  ttiat  kind  of  mural  disproportion  in  a 
nan's  views  which  is  enough  to  exclude  hia  judgments  on  such 
■':.— Ao.  3*9.  K  matters 
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matters  from  aeriooi  consfder&doa,     There  are  I. -v.    poiu 
which  Christian  Divines  have  more  cnrncstl y  iruiitcd  than  thi! 
Dtonlta  avengrs   itself  only  too  terribly  on  prolonged   sin  by 

rendering  repentance  nmn-  :irul    im.fi'    inipi.i.  . 

wfi  in  the  •  A i<!s  to  Reflection 


: 


■Often  have  1  heard  it  said  by  advocates  for  IhoSocinian  eebcane 
True!  we  ojd  all  einncrv;  but  ©von  in  the  Old  Testament  God  W 
promiabd  ftujursmm  on  rap  Que  uf  the.  Fathers  (I  forgvt 

which)  loppllea  th  ■  t ■  .. 

|M<ml-  BO*,  (hit  DBA  Hi    (M  ait  ftCfl  ■  i!  i  i:iV      Hi-  that  rojWHltKli 

ntmli  Km   l'-!':.--".n  ;  but  where  is  it  said,  lift  that  tiiii:  rh  tin  :  i 

r:,  p  rhaptt,  the  repentance  required  in  Scriptu- 
pausing  into  a  new  mid  oontrary  princtpTa  uf  m  I     I  JidaMM,  a 

in  Hi.'  -iniKT'*  own  power,  at  his  own  liking?     He  1mm  but  to  opes 
bis  •  the  tear*  are  close  at  band  tg  wnali  it  esr*y  ? 

Vcnlv.  riii  b  txi  of  Tr»ii*nl*UuLi»iinii  is  ecafeoly  at  greater  Taxtaoot 
with  tint  I'lMuiiiwii-HiiM  and  experience  of  mankind,  or  Uirdera  wo 
oloaolv  nri  ft  « nntndiiTiori  in  terms  than  thin  rulnnliwr  tnuuonfiota- 
mil  solf-chnngo,  ax  the  o*iy  means  of  sclf<salvatiou ! ' 

This  in  one  of  the  considerations  to  which   Mr.  M. niton  has 
chosen    to   pay   no    regard.      The   other   omission    is   even 

inescuiahle.     It  it  difficult  to  siippoip  him  Ignorant  thai 

it  prominent  point  of  the  Christian  creed   H  BUtB  Will 

Ijf   jllfryed    according   to    his    works.      4  We    mast   nil    nppeas,' 

ejyi  St.  Paul,  Mil;:.-  the  judgment  leni  ■>!  Chriet, 

one   may   receive   the    things    done   in    his  body,  According  t» 

rl.it   he   hath    done,   whether   it   be  good   or   bail/     This   u  * 

point  mentioned  So  ceefa  of  tin-  creeds,  nnd  holds  .. 

|>l>'"    in    thr    c.irliest    Christian    teaching.      Oar     Lord's   009 

ii*  Ihc  .Judge  ™r  the  Quick  and  Dead  ii  a  primary  elerr 
Christian  doctrine  respecting  lliri  Ye*  scarcely  Jt  iwfteeuc 
is  made  to  it  fin  Mr.  Morisoa's  'Discussion  ol  the  RcJatiee 
of  Christianity  to  Moral*/  Is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  gro**! 
disregard  of  the  mnin  facts  which  a  serious  writer  on  the 
lubjed   bad  to  consider?     Two  se&ions  ol  the  Christian  jee?* 

Advent  nnd  Lent,  nrc  devote*!  to  the  inculcation  of  this  TtsV 
truth  upon  the  Christian  mind.  The  judgment,  of  whid' 
i  en  tbiM  Bnnmlly  reminded,  i<  *  judgment  on  uVt' 
morality,  and  Ihe  repentance  to  which  they  arc  suoaaioesc 
rf|M'nt;ince  (rota  immoral  comlucl  cif  rrery  kind.  We* 
therefore   Mr    Murium  sums  up   lu  uaeot  by  saying* 

Christian     tc-srbcis     that  n     wee    their    olijrct,    a* 

morality:    tbey    have    D01    aimed    at    it,    and    they    hate  o* 
attnined  it/ lie  it  contradicted  by  tbi  |  »?ent  facU 

day  Christian  life,  and   by  t!ir  most  familial  lea  crmli 

H;1 
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Rat  we  mutt  add,  thai  be  writes  in  no  lesa  ifrnornnc*  of  human 

t!   hi     c    (  .    ■  y      Tl  i  made 

from  Coleridge  suflicientit-   exposes   hi*   Itipp  that    re- 

pentance is  the  cnav  tiling  which   hi*  nrcuiuc.it  rniuiii-v.      Rut 
1st   is   still   rruirp  in   error  In    hi*   ea  trip    pm< 

tnflaefico  upon   thfl    !•  imui    heart   of   the  <  tiristisn  -I<K-:ri«:.      if 
Forgiveness.     Hr  ha*  overlooked  the  enornotti  power  id  rmpr* 

ioti   grsutudc.      Tho  maaa  of  mm     hk!    ffOflBM  nee  tllfc,  and 
prieved  at  their  weakness,  imd  their  (Unt-ci   is  a  sort  of  bopfllm 
t«MMCe  in  it,  if  not  despair.      A  anesfue*  which  promises 
them  tbr  ft  m  of  a  per* » rial  Gtxli  ni  >*   lw»l#U  out  to 

the  hope  ol   restoration   to   communion  with    Him,  ami  of  the 
[Serjrct  regeneration  of  their  nature*.  *  their  heart-  with 

ill  the  rnor.U  entity  of  *.  now  hope.  IV'lien,  Ivude*  this,  the 
promise  is  coupled  with  the  rcrelatnm  of  an  sol  ■  •:  hafioitSJ  sell- 
on  tin-  j>ir.*  iif  :i  kowinsj  G  •  *  i'tur,  a  senve  of  Htataiftl 
jolifcntnui  is  aroused  which  appeals  to  till  the  better  feeling  uC 
the  heart,  und  bends  the*  whole  soul  to  gratitude  and  ubcdi 

protflamalion  of  free  forglfeno«*  U  no  doubt  the  rnrdinal 
doctrine   0  <  •<>*pelt  and   it   is   no  doubt   liable   to   abuse. 

tnrnt    lathe    KpistW  to  the  Ri.rmrr  ft  WW 

ise  already  referred,  ptxiTC*  that   it  was  so  abused  in  hia  i 
the  indignation  with  which  he  repudiates  tie  abuse  embodies 
the   Christian    conscience    ever   since,  and    that 
;       '  Mirisjun  should  make  no  reference  to  that   (aw 
s  conspicuous    proof  of   bis    inability    or   un<villiagnc«*    I 
with  the  real  Strength  of  the  Christian  position.      Atier 
•    n  is  aettletl,  as  all  aurh  question*  are  willed 
i  ji  Tt  jumble  of  our  Lord  >— 
iurw   was  a  certain  eracKfcw  which  bad  two  dvbtora  I  tba  *>n+ 
fire  bsuidrod  pence  and  the  other  fifty.     And  D  thay  IumI 

ig  to  pay  lie  fr.uil.lv  forgave  them  both.     TVI1   um  tin 
<\t  t!  him  rnoKt  ■     8h  ion  ■nawafaJj  and  sail.  ! 

ia   that   be   to  whom   ho  forgave  most.     And   Ho  said    IftM 
ItViti  boot  rightly  judged.' 

Mnriaon  pnM-erds  to  give  what   is   perhaps  the  most 

iat  instance  which  even  this  book  nrTords  of  inmnsecarive 

:nt   and   anjuat   treatment  of  the   faith   bo   ia  attacking. 

chapter  is  entitled  '  Morality  in  lbs  Age*  of  I  With;1  rod 

rapport  hs  ihc  evidence  of  exprrienre  his  al>»' 

li        "iiat  Christianity  is  unfavourable  in  mm  ditj  :— 

\y  a  tithe  nf  the  enraplimonU  which   il   i'    UwJ  to  pan 
ba  IfOA  it  i«  clear  that  tha  mare  w*  Mmgmdo  into  tho  afit* 
held  cuduputcd  away  over  mass's  miude,  tha  mora  mural 
la  fittd  toe  public  and  nrivak  hfi:  of  the  worl  I.' 

B   3  He 
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Hi  ttCeoidinglj  proposes  an  enquiry  into  the  morality  of  the 
'  Ages  of  Faith':— 

1  Do  wo  find,  as  a  matter  of  fait,  th&t  the  Age*  of  Faith  were  dis- 

Ucguiahed  ky  a  high  moralitv  V    The  aiwwor  must  be  in  the  negate* 

Taking  0MB  lniiill.v.  the  Age*  of  Faith  weru  emphatically  agm  of 

"!it  -(MMilul  hih  wickedness,  of  cruelty,  ami,  in  a  aotd. 

Now   riwri     i.    no   fault    to   lw*   found  on   principle  with  thta 
argument.       I5y    all    mean*    let    Christianity    be    judged     I 
fruits,  and  if  we  find  that  In  the  time?  when  It*  1*1  md  i 

discipline:  were  most  operative,  when  they  prevailed   In 
jinir  *t  and  most  powerful  form,  they  did  not  tend  to  the  jimonv 
Bon  of  morality,  Mr.  Mariaoa's  n  would  be  perfect)* 

Bed  But  vould  it  have  been  credible  beforehand  that  i 
nf  literary  culture  should  select  nc  the  period  for  this  experiment 
tin  darkest  and  most  superstitions  part*  of  the  .Middle.'. 
end  should  say nothing — absolutely  nothing — ofths  influence  ei* 
Christianity  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  during  the 
I  iM  eeotoriesf  Mr.  Morison  saust  know  perfectly  srell  thai  the 
phrase  Mhe  Ages  of  Faith'  is  purely  delusive  as  an  in:lirati»n 
iil"  tin-  force  end  pUlitj  with  which  Christian  doctrine  and  du- 
riplino  then  prevailed.  He  knows  that  the  Middl*  Apes  wew 
times  when  the  grossest  superstition  and  the  profoumleat  iftio- 
mnee  prevailed  MnODJ   the   ma**   nf  ibe   Christian   clergy 

|K-rreraions  of  Christian  doctrine  gTcw  up  which  pvoroW 
a  tremendous  convulsion  at  llie  Reformation.  He  must  km* 
also    t<»  these    perversions    were    due.       From  tbt 

time  uf  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  (  li.mh  bad  l*vi 
Straggling  with  fierce  and  in  some  respects  barbarous  rnccs;  sad 
ditni  in  many  respects  a  wonderful 

which  we  reap  the  fruits  in  the  present  day,  their  ignorance  ssa 
their  bnrhnrism  reacted  upon  her.      When  one  reads  the  horrors 
of   Merovingian  France,  it   is   little   leas  than   a  miracle  thsl  in 
the    course    of   a    few    centuries  a  man   like  St.   Louis,   whsai 
Mr.  Morison  considers  perhaps  the   Im-m   man   who  i 
should  have  been  moulded  by  the  Church  from  the.  Koval  te**I 
of  that  Country.     The  Church   was  at  all  events,  witL  sll  rt* 
defects,   the   great   civilising   influence  of   those   agei :    I 
turn  to  them  as  the  crucial  example  of  the  influence  of  Cofis- 
fianitv   In   ir*  freest  and  purest  action   is  a  violation  of  UsSsrk 
truth  of  which  a  man  ot  letters  ought  to  be  ashamed.    Of 
Mr.  Morison  h»s  no  difficulty  in  Hiking  up  any  number  nf  bd 
and  filthy  *r. tries  from  thoso  dark  ages;  but  we  must  nee 
that  the  detailed   recapitulation  of  theae  stories,  ajftd   i 
the   insistence   on    what   he  calls  the  *sly  humour'  of  sotssei 

lb 
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them,  is  perhaps  the  most  offensive  and  most  inexcusable  f$ 
this  volume.  It  wii  entirely  unnecessary  to  violate  decency  in 
this  flagrant  mannrT  in  order  to  rernl  the  fart  thar  tin  COUT1  BM 
times  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  tbe  convents  ol"  the  later  \Iidol--  Ages, 
VSR  minted  by  gross  suindals.  To  tell  such  stories  at  such 
length,  and  with  such  evident  relUh,  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  bigh  morality  on  which  Mr.  Moriua  prides  himself  or  his 
theories.  Dut  when  a  man  ran  compare,  as  be  dot!  in  his 
Preface,  *  the  barren  prostitute '  to  DOW  married  people  v»  illj 
large  families,  to  (he  dix;uKnntage  t\t  the  latter,  he  betrays  a 
\\  obliquity  Wnich  romOVCt  all  sittpriei  n\  similar  offoni 
What,  however,  it  the  value  of  an  appenl  t»  experience  | 
ihe  znoral  influence  ol  Cbristruut y  ffhlOQ  Rocs  no  lurther  back 
ihaii  tin-  Middle  f\gee,  mid  takes  no  account  uf  tin-  iBfltwaofl  el 
the  Chnrcfa  when  in  its  purest  and  most  vigorous  days?  If 
Mr.  MorlsOO  does  not  know,  he  ought  to  know,  as  every  man  of 
learning  does  know,  that  nothing  was  more  OOMpiCUOQI   in   tlu 

cb  of  the  first  iour  centuries  than  the  intense  COthoi 

with  vbSch  ii  devoted  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  nil   the   moral 

virtues,  and   the   rigid   discipline   which   it   exercised   over   its 

members  in  raped  of  their  moi.il  conduct.     Let  a  man  turn  to 

r  of  St  Jastic  Martyr,  or  to  tbe  Canons  oJ  tin 

Larlv  Councils,  ond  he  will  be  to  ■  position  to  judge  of  the 

monstrosity  of  the  statement,  that  Christian*  'have  not  aimed  at 

■wrality.1     VVV  must  apologise  for  Kroabliag  Ihe  pander  with 

fsru  with   which  every  rdueated  man  ought  to  be  familiar;  hut 

bust  answer  to  the  charge  that  Christians,  when  their  belie! 

■as  pore*:  end  moil  fi-i  rem  did  not  aim  atmonli  fried 

Lr    passage,  in    which    the  younger   Pliny   gtvei 

Mini  of  tip.-  character  <t(   I  lie  ChrtatJxni   in   his 

rroviace,  id  ascertoincd  it  by  judicial  anonuj.     •This,* 

h?  sat  a,   '  was  the  sura  of  their  fault  or  error,  that  they   weir 

•Wol  in  meet   ("L'*  il"  1    "0   a  stated    day  before  ■OnfiBft,  and   sing 

a  byrnii    to   Christ    •-•■   God|    and    bind    themselves    by   B    Sfl 

at  they  would  no!  com  mi  I  I  licit,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, 
rrould  not  break  faith,  doi  repudiate  a  tntat,'    Hut  i* 

iiiihpeinli-iil    testimony    of   an    impartial    KotDsm  statesman 

■hat  Christianity  *  aimed  at,*  as  practically  exhibited  in 
i(e  and  sron  iip  of  the  Christians  *>f  bis  day,  an 
wlio  has  studied  Church  History  knows  that  this  was  in  an 
irdtnary  deijrcc  not  inertly  the  aim,  but  tli< 
rhv  Early  (  hoi 

rtliv  are   we    to    be   debarred  from    going  further    back 
•  iiit    right    bus    Mr.   Morison     to    exclude    the    New 
int  from  COnsidei  tlion  in  answer  to  the  enquirv  whether 
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the   Ooopel   aim*  At    morality?      The  New  Testament    is  the 

Chatter  »f  Christian  doc-tune  and  discipline,  and  the  urgency 
with  which  it  ill  si  Ms  ujhiu  iiiuiiditj  uf  nil  kinds,  ai  N«bk* 

t«>  t!ir  Christian  ili.if.f  lor   and   the   enjoyment  of  tbo   Chris 
Miration,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  argument.     The 

mi    llir    M.nn.l  :i:i      (  "li  I  i-t  i:i  .'i     d<  irii  ineilt,  UMi    14 

it    does    DOt    iiim     >t    molality  is  too  ridiculous  an  absurdity. 

rj  Epistle  directs  the  nltfmatf  I"  upon 

"i  practice,  ud  apod  lbs  ini  I  '.f  every  moral  and 

i>us  virtue.     St,  I'aul  summarily  declares,  'Tin*  foundation 

of.Gnd    standee  h    sure,    having    this  teal,    "I  knowetb 

them  that  .-iic  llta,"  mid  "  Let  every  one  thai  nsiuetb  tin*  BUN 

of  Chrut  depart   Irom    iniquity."  *      In  the  agea  to  which  Mr. 

Morison   chooses   to  direct    bis  prejudiced    appeal,  tli« 

words  im  noi   lbs  common  property  of  Chriui  n  were 

shrouded   in  a  learned    language,  and  faint  echoes  of  them  only 

reached  tbe  papain)  cm     Bi  bo  n  tfaji  day,  in 

system  <•!  tha  Roaao Catholic Cb arch, a darou  ..lolir. 

M.  Lasscirc,  who  has  icccmly  produced  a  brilliant  tra:i*l.uioo  of 

tl>»*  G  pspsb,  expresses  the  opinion   in   his  Pre  fa 

.  i ili. in  three  persona  in  rifta  bare 

ever  i-ir.'lully  wad  the  Gospell   through.      But  the  Gospels  and 

ilea,  and  not  tin*  »»]  id  ignorance  i  t   the  Middle 

Ages,   are  the   mie   npositiao    of  what  Christianity  aims   at; 

and    io  proportion"    m    their   influence    bna  been   telt  aad  liaf 

U      i  bl  Oad|  bus  iiioialii  \  •-jirneil  son]  v. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  expose  further  a  tissue  of  bits* 

I    tseotatioDi    nut    jmralleled    to    our    remembrance,  in  s 

in  in   i.i    Mr    Morisnns    poaition.      Hut  at  this  j<  Waal 

to  relent,  and  proceeds  to  give  an  OCi    innl  <  i  '  what  <  hristisoitf 

has  done,*  width,  a*  wi»  have  mora  than  ones   pointed 
utterly  inconsistent  with  tlie  gross  charges  he  had  been  bringitf 
agniioT  it.      Even  1 1 1  i s  cLaptei  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  i 
II.    begins   by  disparaging   tho  influences  under   whicl    ' 
tianicy  arose,  and   bj   arUioh   Christian  theology  w»k  daborsxd, 
bai   the    \  ii  i  ii-     I  reed    '  was  the   product  of  *> 
age  ol  decay,  <-i   diaaater,  and  approaching  dcau   .     hut  »  f«* 

etgtt  fa  ft  her,  be  Urges  that   *it   i-nnnot  be  a   mere  arcidrfit  lb** 
limtiniiity  alone  baa   prodoced   elaborate  systems  oi   tbi 

which  io  Depth    i  lipase  can  compare  with   aoj   syaeri 

philosophy,  anoleol  oi  modern.'  He  points  to  4the  intellects** 
revival  which  followed  tin-  spread  uf  Christianity,"  and  *»f9 
thai  -oi  nil  writers  who  have  used  Latinos  their  mother-loaf* 
it  i»  im.  exaggeration  to  say  that  St.  Augustine  is  by  far  ta* 
most    original,   suggestive,   and    profound,       lie   it    a    gensio* 

t  iioatfi 
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ST,   not   a   mere   rhetorician   like  Cicero,  Senecn,  ami  tbe 
SuaiUir]  to   ihc   influence-  of  Cliiistianil*    mi 

ciiaracft-r.  he  says  that 
'  wbat  uuoda  *'I'  rather  proclaiming,  by  aguoHticM  who  would 

he  just  is,  thai  i  iii>  ni-u  power  of  cniiivatinsj  and 

developing  #*in(hiwt>  which  km  lnul  oo  «<|um1  in  any  otbor  ere- 

Ehitoi*  phy.     Whan  it  p  u  hold  of  *  prvmiaing  •nbjecs,  cau  villi  » 
■ail  mid  u  heart  mum  mid  itroiu  en  "itfh  U»  gtuKj'  iU  full  import  ami 
[thomi  the  will,  rni*i!«  and  purifies  thoauV*"' 
4  couquutft  uvi.i-  II'    ii  imii,  «l    \0uch 

Uitt  reeall  ih  i.  oat  i  Hi.   [on  beeutifb] 

became  U  ia  wholly  beyond  mil  Lion  by  the  loss  •■- 

eay  fvtbei   cuofenaion  needed  to  exhibit  the  fallicy  aud 
the   injustice  of  »II   the  previous  argument?     la  it  conceivable 

that  a  theology  which  '  in  depth  and  pea  can  compare  with 

any  ■■  philosophy,  ancient  or   minimi,'  r:ui   dener   the 

contemptuous  treatment  it  received  in  the  opening  chapters!"  DT 
(bat  •> cm  where  ii  finds  a  good  soil,  * strengthens  thn 

will,   raises  ami    puriGee   the   altn.tr  m*,  and    finally  achieve*  a 
;est   u*cr    the   baser   sell,'  can   drier  ve   to  have  its  mural 

,:.i nun  v.  ■  b ui'  had  lo  quote? 
.    indeed,   mdnivuu  .rain*   this    paradox   by 

men  in  general  are  no  more  lilted  to  yield  to  lAfl 
iafloeacweof  Cbristi  in  u   lin-omn  frost  artistic  rctninste, 

4 It  would  hn  A4  rational  to  saj  that  the  paatTi  of  Shuipomrc, 
the  music  t>I  r3eetboroa,  and  the  geometry  ol  LagnOffQ  «f0B 
atcteatblo  to  all  men.'     Hut  they  are  now  ■  nut-  poetry! 

time  music,  and  ;r  -  .  and   they  are.  in  fact,  aCCi 

il   men    in    proparUan    to    their  capacity.      Truths   which 
produce  ih-ir  lir-lns*    infloem  ■  ■■:  •<  i  nature*  pToda 

spending,  iL<-  :  upon  the  jufi  *ju*t 

BB>«oonrdl  saviour's  parable,  tha  same  seed  prod 

fold,  somo  aiatyMd,  and  some   m  hundred,' 
actmriiog  to  the  soil  on  which  it  falls.     Hut  (km  ul  the  meal 

miserable    points    in    tins   PoaitsttSl    doetlllV  thai    il 

i  i  ij  uperioi  souls,  and  relegate  ti:«'><-  who,  often  by 
»«  fault  of  their  own,  have  become  -tislnved  bj  baser  Influences, 
to  permanent  degradation.  It  1ms  no  nmaiegt  oi  nefcj  a 
delrsenoce  foi  sk  or  tlir  fallen. 

'Tns  sooner/  cays  Mr.  MummH),  '  thn   idi  a  of  moral  rr  ■  • 
t»  DA  rid  *.f.  tU    hi  ii  ooioty  aud  moral  I 

ii  mil  he  hh«l,  do  what  Wfl  will. 

•a  of  course  tlicv  may  be  mudo  lass  bud.  tin.-  Booaat  shell  we 
asns  to  the  oonelnsion    that  Ui6   ■  Ifari  -y  drmamU  the 

na^eearion  or  ->  of  tad  m<  rj  sad  the  careful  cultivation  of 

*•  food  only/ 

Such 
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Such  is  the  result  to  which  we  arc  led  by  this  theory  of  *.*» 
Absolute  division   JHtiMiM   t.i<    ,  .  of  different  classes  of 

men  and  women.     Christianity  lias  been  a  perpcrjol  source  of 
ngentruttoe* bj  :"''i-'  on  the  opposite  principle, by  helirving 

rluit  DO  OOC  i»  this  world  is  absolutely  past  reclamation,  by 
generous  offers  of  forgiveness,  and  by  setting  liefim*  men  the 
It  and  loftiest  DUffft]  fdftaJ  as  the  aim  of  their  effort*.  I:'  ii 
II  to  be  sii|)j)l:tnled,  it  must  Ik*  In  better  logic,  better  feeling, 
more*  honest  argument,  th;in  this  volume  cxhil 

In  short,  we  BUUt  needs  ■&)  that  this  book  is  a  disgrace  ti 
author,  and  to  the  school  of  thought  from  which  it  issues.  W.- 
have  shown  that  It  starts  with  an  exhibition  of  scientific 
bigotry,  in  ilireet  conflict  with  the  rwrrni  testimony  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science:  that  it  display*  gross  igDOTMM 
the  recent  criticism  oi  the  New  Testament  to  which  i\  Appeals; 
t hjit  Etfl  OptOXDC  disparagement*  of  Christian  theology  rest  on 
childish    misapprehensions  .mil   on  tin-  crudest  argument*; 

it  ignores  the  moti  oonspicuous  fact*   in  the  com 

ences   of  our    Faith;     th.it   it    bring*    B    cfatlgC    against   it   of 
imnior.il   tendency*,  which  can   null  be  supported   In 
tion  arid   misrepresentation;   that  its  pretended  appeal  to  expe- 
rience is  based   on  a  mere   juggle  of  phrases  ai"'    ':':l  trr*  ln* 
most   conspicuous  and   unquestionable    facts;   tad   that   It 
the    authur    has    pi.-ieiicalW     I«>    give     up    hi  iltOgrthtT, 

by    admitting    that    the    doctrine    and    the    discipline    lie   bs< 
beeu   disparaging   i*  at  least   the   best   adapted   l<>   tl 
human  characters.      And   for  what   end    w  all    this   displ 
unreason  and  uncharitablcness ?    Simply,  it  would  seem,  to  pm- 
mote  tIm-  mhil  of  self-sacrifice,  and   to  direct   mei 
the  l  irrvieo  i»l  man/      It -n  very  two  object*  wkirh 

i  :  tianiry  from  rhc  first  has  had  in  view,  except  tb.il  it  h»J 
added  the  BUprvrne  motive,  thai  tin-  service  i>t  111:111  is  st  the 
same  time  the  bent  tnvi<r  of  God.  ll  lhc*«  SIC  Mf  MoritMS 
objects,  was  it  worth  irbilc  t"   be   ill  1  dstoricsl, 

re  I  profane,  in  order  to  disparages  religion,  o    which  the  W 
taught    that,   *  This    is    my    commandment,    that    ye    lor. 
another  as   K   have  loved  you.     Greater  lore  hath  m    1 
thS«,  tsfttit  1  inn  I  iy  down  bit*  life  foi  hi-.  1  '  and  of  * 

His  Apostle   wrote,  that  •Pure   religion,   and   un defiled 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  wii 
in   their  affliction,  iad    lo    keep    himself  unspotted    froa 
woiW 


(  *«  ) 
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I   LTHOl  GH   the  condition  of  political  affaire  may  not  be 
\     entirely  sntisfactun,  then  is  carta  iolj   no  nrwssicy  for 

im  slightest  discouragement  i«n  ■•  ii  ol 'tb*  day. 

tic  I  4  lx. mil v  resolved  m  evet  to  |ircvcnt  the  bucces* 

the  great  Parnellite  conspiracy,  and  if  in  some  quarters  there 
it  lx*.  ii  .i  |i  :ii  IWJ  to  stand  atidc  from  aitive  work,  il  is 
rotnhlj  dufl    in  n  great    mesiurc   to    the   natural  n*al liOB 

long  spell  ol   excitement  nnd   unusual  exertion.     VV'c  matt 
member   thai    1 1>«*  araatituauciea,   which   ban*  m-i-nily    la-en 
.lied   upon  to   bold   elections,   hare   luught   three   contests  in 
Itle  mora  than  Uro  years  :uid  n  half,  am)  it  is   inevitable  that. 
ider  those  circumstane**,  torn*  of  the  supporters  of  the  cause 
won  on  the  first  two  occasions  should  hold  alooC     The 
■feal*d    sr*   SpttlTid    OB    to    (WW  efforts,  and    Utterly  they  I 
•eo  essiitr.1  iii  .i  manner  whi\  b  'i'|»enr»  to  have  escaped  puhlii 
iticc,  hut  which  ought  not  10  j»«  by  without  comment.     A 
<rt  of   iavading   army    of   Irish   members   went   lo   SpeJdJl 
oveatn,  and  other  pines**,  to  carrj  on  n  series  of  domicilii 

sits.      They  canvassed   from    house   to  house,  presenting  their 

i      la  the  most  attractive  light,  mid  rcunoriiss*  frana  the  minds 

the   simpler  eJass    of  voters   all    r-insideiulions   which  could 

luce  alarm.     'Give   poor  Ireland  justice,*   they   said;   'nr 

want  such  juftk«  as  you  have   >u    I     /!  nm  *     They  drew 

ling   pictures  of  the   horrors   of  eviction*,  and   asked  the 

lull  voter*    lion  tlirv  would    like    ti»    lie    turned  OBI   "f  then 

\rtf  mil.  perhaps  a  sick  wife  and  Starring  children.     They 

»L  t  i  GXplaJB,  thai   process]   i  on  for  iion-pa_>incnt  of 

[Cannot  be   taken  in    Ireland  until   ft|   lent  a  year*  arrears 

been  run  up,  thai  the  teosvQl  I  aa  I  btfl  n  nain  ifl  possession 

holding  six    months   longer,  and   thai  during  these  six 

bo  can  cither  redeem   the   boUiar,  <>r  Mil   it  outright. 

[ish  ti  i  I   Parliament  nlao  omitted  to  state  that,  in 

lea  ol   eviction,  Irom    two  tn  lour  years'  rent   is  oninp, 

after  BTiction  the  tenant  i'  asoellj  replaced   **  cars' 

9  recently  mado   the  lollowing  state- 
tbc    House    uf   Commons,    in    the     presence   of   the 
(as,  and  it  wa»  not  contradicted: — 

gentlemen  will  look  at  tho  return  of  eviction*  now  before 

will  kco  that  now  mon    lhau  bah  the  la&a&fes who 

are  immediately  nut  back  a«  aajatafe  M,     I  A  Home  Bale 

Kcr  bow  loag?    >     Proa    ii  v.^tigatmns  made  not   by 

by  mff  t  Secretaries  tho  Conclusion  has  Iwo 

Jissi  of  the  total  number  uf  person*  evicted  at  the  beginning 

of 
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•  <f  the  mx  lurmtlifi  r/nfjf   <if>»ut  nm  fourth    ■<  'tii*n 

.-  a\  tht*  rn'f  uf  Cm  >'-'  nonuv. 

Nothing    was    said    .it    Spalding   or   Coventry   about    Lord 
\ii,  under  which  the  Irish  tanants  raft] 

■  <  ,     obtain    an     enormous     adrantagc    denied     to     Lnjrltsh 
n  nits.      No  rrl'-rrnr/'    w:ii    made   In  the   new    Irisfl    I  -»nd    Hill 

which   haf   passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and   i«  now  l» 
Ffnuee  of  Commons.     That  Bill    his  many  defects,  and   will 
rgo   man*,   changes   before  It  becomes  law  ;  but  as 

franklj  stated  in  liis  very  able  i  m  tlw 

11th  of  Julv. 

» 

v  candid  mid   fail  niiinlod  man  aould  admit  that  UiU  is 
piupt  u>  deal  iritli  the  jnotst  prosing  and  ui; 

iiM.if  .nri.  and  tlmt  il   in  MHiirtti  v  gem 

in  a   degree   tlmt   no   in*  :■>    hun   beou,  and    that   it 

fartlinr    In    the    0000(1    Ions    wtrfofa    it.    makot)   tli an  any   Gotci 

huh  i  mi  gone,  wnetncj    I'.-:-.  ..i    !,;.»  njj.     Qui  j  bal< 

Sugway  haw  'In  i:isri  i  ,;u  <rjii 

lefa  I  bavo  desired  to  plaen  tfaea.' 


The   Hill   placet   at    least    100,000   Ienaeii<d<i<<r«    in    Ire] 
Under   the    protection    of   the    Land   Act  of    lb* 81,  and  confers  s 

.1    boon   on  ill**   purchasers  under  wlwt  is  known  as 
h   Bi  ighl  *  iaoaca  >t  Ihs]  Chore  1>  am  Ub  tc$*t4 

to  evictione,  ;i  sTelE-meaning  experiment  is  Mggeotad  for  tat 
j  gentian  ground  oJ  oamplaml  eroaeee  of  scandal- 
Mi.  (  beaabi  rlaiu,  whose  ifirai  services  to  the  K.'iiion  exes*  rsa 
never  be  ade4|unt>  pused,  summed   up  tbc  aifect*  ol*  tat 

Act  in  the  speech  from  ithicb  wc  have  just  ijuutcd  :— 

..nly  givo  n  y  "wu  npinimi,  but  I  believe  that  the  claUSOS 
arc    dowritcd    *k    tli      cjii  citable  :.    "1 .  i 

■  ■! .-  i  ><■«  pti  iii  which  I  wall  aUertlj  mention,  an  obsolete  andsVe** 
factory  and  eofflcdent  relief  u>  {.-naiUs  aim  are  uuntite  tu  j*r 
ami  who  are  rnraasensd  wish  nvtatioa  Wnal  wo*  it  the  Govsre* 
lai-iit  plolged  tbuiotolvu*  to  do?  It  woo  ulUgod  when  tW  Orasst 
Bill  wn»  intMdnoed  tluU  it  would  bo  nsoi  in  uai* 

and  unjust  erictioud.  The  Oorexnoaent  pledged  t-huuierdve*  a> 
uulroducu  s  in.  icfc  should  Interpol 

of  a  Judicial  tribunal    K  us  Uadloni.      1 

done   so.     Undor   thoas  olautue   before  a   knsat   c*n  * 
evicted  ho  can  go  to  the  Quuit,  und  if  hot  hi»  inanity 

to  pay  rent  is  duo  to  DO  culpable  iu-t  of  ins  own — it  Is  not  a  not* 

!t  urn   of  vhether  the  rent  i<  unfait — it  may  be  a  tjiuotioa  of  s* 
I  nunc  -  hut  ii  ho  can  nh»w  ludepvmle-ntlv  of  tho  fahnicM  of  the  ant 
tl.ut  hi*  j,  •>uodoot>  'in,  and  not  to  culpablu  uagntl 

bo  can  get  (sum  tho  Court  »■  stay  >>f  j>r»c«BKf  and  that  vUy  may  bs  » 

dsteflovnl 
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<lelennimt<i  in  time  ami  extent.  I  rat  it  U  iropr«sdhl*  to  provide 
mnr*  full)  flum  il lit   •  <>r  ill*,  discretion   of  tho  Court  in  ■ 

om«  in  which  tl.o  Conrt  dunks  that  aa  eviction  ought  not  to  take 
place.     8uji|"*-i    Ihid  BUI  hod  boon  paastyl,  a»  it  ought  to  Iibt*  boon 

JMWUCiL  hfldn     :  J  M :  r  >  :  -  - 1   .   1 1  >     limit     I>Uu«     llltl   ollltT  dttj   lit  Budykc.        1  I 

tho  acoonnt  given  li"'  iih  *>f  tfafl  l  ■:r.-i:i  Latavoofl  air    inline  thOM  *"■' 
bo  tr::  | ■  ioh  I  know  nothing  -  but  if  those  evictions  wqto  the 

Uarali  woeful  proceeding*  which  wo  wero  told  they  woro,  all 

that   trotfcM   Cava  boon  proved    befon    ■  Court  which  would  Law 

illlCftuin'd    iuk.  tl    rtm»i»    t-  i mil-,  Hti.l    l.li,iy  nmdcl    iiu'v  fcjB    in 

poasacsvm  of  llwir  holding*      80  far  iuj  ;t  goM  liirr  .  Uu«o 

is  on  absolute  protection  to  the  tenant,  .tid  fully  carries  out  tho 
pud  go  which  tho  Government  gave/ 

The  Bankruptcy  clou****  of  the  Bill  will  probably  have  tri  gc» 
overboard  altogether,  or  be  greatly  nxodinoa;  but  in  rhe  main 
the  measure  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  M  fulfilling  the 
promises  of  tin-  Government.     It  is  1  1   ttrap 

raeaaurr,  di*Vij;iieil  to  I  ilf)  Df  nTtl  till  m-M  \r.n.  wli.-n  one 
more  *  final*  attempt  mutt  be  made  to  settle  the  Land  question. 
Tho  I'arncllitcs  do  not  want  a  settlement  'I  bey  «;li  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  tbnn  Separation.  Hut  the  nation  at 
large  baa  decided  not  to  have  separation  on  any  term*  or  under 
any  diijijufa,  nml  a  Faroallit*  in  ceaa  :ii  •  by-vlaction,  banc? 
or  there,  will  not  suffice  to  niter  this  decision. 

M  Union  forces  are  working  in  ratnte  harmony  luiretber. 
This  U  another  element  n  the  ftUufctfrOQ  upon  which  we  can- 
on! hi>  t.hj  uiucli  stress.  There  ha*  been  1  DOntfOTcnry  between 
\b\    I  in-!    Lord    Marling  lob  boa   manifestly 

wrred  to  widen  tlie  breach  in  thai  diftl  1MB]   but  lictwccn  l-ord 
Mr.    Chamberlain,    and    tl<      I  oAMfTftllvc    |**rty, 
Acre  Hill   exist*    unbroken    onion.       I'Jvcrvthiu;    that    eomes    t" 
in  reference  to   Lord   Hartingtnn's  course,   i*  calculated   ti> 
tho    roopecl    tvhich    is    universally   felt    for    liis    high 
«i*ractrr  and  uiueifMli  .limv.      Mi.  QladatOXM   u*J 
*•  assert   that   a   letter  to    Lor<l    Hnrtingtnn,  marked   'private.' 
sin  things   which  Lord  llarltugtou  distinctly  say* 
not  contain.      l-ord    Harrington  U  not  at   liberty  to  pub- 
ic letter,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ;  ns  n  mutter  of  course,  the 
*tier  has  1  1  1  publu    b  »»  d  drawn 

°«n  -  the   in«  id<  it.      .Mr.   (vlndstonc  has   also 

rtaluen  lo  describe  a  discussion  which  took  plaCeaftaC&l 

lli.-tt  I  i:iTtingtoaj(    sense   of 

•  aoinewhiit   amre  icnsiwvc    than   1 U »t  dJ    ais    former 
Tbe  proceedings  in  the  Cabinet,  of  wbAtftKf  naturo 
■key  really  were,  arc  regarded  by  Lord  ilartington  04  « 

deofjaj. 
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ilcnti.il.      He  denies  the  version  given   by  Mr.   (■ladstonc  Ixrtb 
of  letter  and  discussion;  hut   hi*  relV  part  from  the  role 

which  forbids  a  man  to  publish  a  letter  marked  private,  or  the 
rule  which  hinds  a  Minister  la  regard  the  pnxseedillgs  »l 
Cabinet  meeting  a*  secret.  All  confidence  between  politics! 
men  must  be  broken  »lo*n,  if  Mr.  Gladstone'!  system  is  hence* 
forlb  to  be  followed.  Not  only  may  ft  Minister  betr.iT  the 
confidence*  of  tbc  Cabinet,  hut  In-  may  give  his  own  lOCOCUfl 
what  has  taken  ptacc  in  the  (  'nuricil  Chamber,  and  that  ftCi 
may  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  be  tins  immediately  in 
hand.  Th*  standard  of  public  lift*  in  KngtAnd  is  not  likcU  to 
be  elevated  h>  this  new  development  ol  Gladstonianism. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  Separatist  part)  will  move  beaten 
and   earth   to   bring   an*  nit   disaster    to   tb«    Liberal    Unionists. 
Mr.  Gladstones  hatred  is  concentrated  upon   them.      With  the 
ConMrywivi'c  In-  has  ii o  n:irtii-tilar  quarrel  ;  but,  if  he  could  cast 
out  the  follower*  ol  Lord  I  lartington,  il  tie  ■  ouhl  nend  M 
hcrUiu  into  permanent  political  cjcIIp,  the  immediate1  objet 
which  ho  is  liviu-  would  !><•  attained.      II.-   is  by  tl 
aware  of  the    irreparable    loss    he    sustained,    ncn     in    jioiut  v4 
Ability,  h\   sacrificing  the  bnsl  ol  hi*  lotmer  colleagues.      >ir  W 

Harcooit,  Mi.  Childers, and  Mr.  Morley,  are  but  eonrj 

tutes  for  Lord  Hnrtington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry 
tin  men,  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  hope  to  lure  his  former  sup- 
porters  hack  again  I  !•■  tin  rrfore  cndt>.»VMij t -  i  >  discredit  them. 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  bitterness  between  them  and  the  Conser- 
vative party.  In  both  these  donlgQa  ha  will  tail.  Tba  Ltberai 
:  onl    fxo.odinglv    high    in  tl  I   the 

Million,  .ililii<;i-;li  wi-  £ifuilv  fear  that  they  lack  effective  orj-»ni- 
'ition.      The  highlit  pfiaoiplc,  nod    the   amplest   reoo.: 

ijile  by  the  i  ouotr%,an  comparative])  useless ia  |>.iliric*> 
without  organization.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  most  skilful  p»'t^ 
tniM.i^ri,  nil  he  cannot  construct  the  complete  machinery  of  • 
party  in  n  (vw  weeks.  His  tour  in  Scotland  mowed  Uossr 
great  is  his  personal  influence  even  upon  those  who  start  with 
strong  prejudice*  a"*in*t  him  Itm  all  who  perceive',  that  Lor^l 
H.srtington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  represent  the  true  Uitli  O 
Liberalism,  must  render  ttiein  assistant  c  bj  11  :i£  upon  lb**»r 
advice  in  every  election.  Refraining  from  going  to  tbr  poll* 
only  throws  the  victory  into  the  binds  •■  I**>iuiiiii*.     '* 

cannot  be  denied  thai   the  Liberal  Unionist   leaders   have  raauV 
peVfOneJ   sacrifice*    from    which    most    politicians   wo-jld   b»r* 
shrunk    back    in    alarm.     Thry    hare    parted    with    many   old 
friend*,  and  have  made  themselves  the  central  marls  for  all  to* 
hatred  and  rindictirenejs  of  the  Irish  party  and  of  Mr  (SI*** 

•tone* 
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>  unscrupulous  followers.     Their  only  possible  rc< 
can  be  found   in  ihe  Confidence  and   support  <>l   tli'*  country.     Wa 
belicre   they  Will    PCCCIVi     it,  Mid    in    "»    minted    measure;   but 
.ihttenron    from    the    polls   is   nnt   ihe   way  to  strengthen    Lord 
llartington    or    Mr.    Chamberlain.      The    Conservatives     have 

;;.    thai  they  are  not    in   any    way   socking  in   accornpl  tli 

{■arty    end*    by    their    present    nllinnce.      Wherever    *    Liberal 
Jnionist    appears   to  have  a  better  chance  of  winning  a  seat 
than  a   Conservative,   the   <  ive  nrgtointlOQ    is  gladly 

I  at  the  command  of  the  Unionist.  There  mu»[  M 
recipr".-  tj  111  tl  He  I  I  ttgfl  I  IbCTsvlf  DU  remember,  that  the 
Parnellite  alliance,  .mm  onh  l.c  »»vreonir  l>s  an  ■  -;nally  firm 
alliance,  offensive  an<l  defensive,  lietween  nil  sertions  who  desire 
to  see  Ireland  remain  an  Integra]  pari  ol  the  British  domi- 
rirrr  i*  always  a  difficult!  in  gf fling  ptJOpI*  i"»  fOtt 
for  a  candidate  who  ifi  not  nominally  a  member  of  their  own 
party.  But  at  a  time  of  greal  national  peril,  objections  of  this 
kind  0  i  to  have  any  weight  with  sensible  men. 

C    by-elections   in   July  should  teach    Unionists    nil    over 

the    countrv  thar   indifference  or  Enaction    is  alniott  a«*  ruinous 

(0    the    cause    m    open    desertion.       The     loss     of    a    scat     at 

Id  ins;   was    undoubtedly   caused    by   the    apparent    coldness 

indi  I  !i   tha  agricultural    interest   baa  been 

trealoJ.   mil    bl   IDC    Klcction   of   a  Conservative   candidate  who 

»as   no   sneaker,   and    who    had    fo    begin    )ii«   canvass   with    the 

aafoeconforion,  that  lie  WM  ignorant  of  all  th.it  folly  con. ■rn,i  ,1 

r  and   the  labourer.      But   the  transfer  of  votes  from 

,is:s    to   Separatists  at   SSpnhling  was  Dot  so  large  as  was 

intfrr  in  tbe  opposite,  direction  in  r I ***  St  Austell  division 

inwall.      VVe  have  admitted,  that  tliere  arc  some  signs,  not 

"t   s  total  ■  liaiiL'i-  in  the  public  mind  on  the  Irish  i)uestn>n,  hut 

of  wearin»*ia   and    Usiitude.      The  question   is  not  settled, 

the  people  are  tired  of  waiting  for   a  settlement      Meanwhile, 

the  G  'Oi  are  everlastingly   dinning  i  ear*  the 

r*y, that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  stands  ready  10  their  hands; 

they  tare   only   to    call    Mr    Gladstone    b*X&    to   power,  and   nil 

will  b*  over.      Tb«    I'amellite  allies  ask  fw    noilui  than 

**■  Irish    legislature  for   Irish  .ilfairs.      The  two   Bill*  of  18oT» 

*r*  absolutely   dead,     frith    members   go   about    all   over   the 

cotnti}   roaring  *as  gently  a»  any  sucking  dor*/     The  rotce 

ailed   Ireland  '  is  silent,  or  is  nltuned  to  soothing  strains. 

■'-'illiam  O'Brien,  who  talked  at  Chicago  of  l  hauling  down 

«e  flag  of  Knglish  domination/  and  declared  that  he  and  bis 

*isnns  would  *  for  ever  remain  irreconcilable'  to  *  Knglish  rule 

,n  Ireland/  now  speaks  softly  about  the  right  band  of  fellowslnj  . 
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end  'ho  love  his  c-iuntrynien  have  for  Knjland,      That   I 
deep,  though  it  tun  been  concealed.     I'eople  who  have  alien! 
followed   the  course  of  Irish  wxlitioa   know  loo  well  what  value- 
t q  | 'lit  upon  oil  this  ln-)»]:i;,  hut  the  working-nan  ol 

bciag    hiHieat    themaelrca,  O0    m-t    Irmk    at    it    in    the   > 

It    is    likely    to  lit  :n;    it    BUI   do   so  uuless    ad' 

effort*  RM  made  by  the  Coaservative  part*   to  couoteaact  the 
ernity  work  which  is  l^ing  done  by  the  Separatist  allies.    Th 
tar,  no   luoh  cllerta  Lave  been  made,  as*  d   not  besitak 

id  nokoowlBdn  thai  ur  klioiiLl  have  bean  I  <iiT«jtluici 

one  or  two  speeches,  which  have  proceeded  from  Conici  ■ 
sources,   aud   which   afFuuled   uuly  (<><>   great  a  latitude  Cur  the 
dexterous    twins   and   rums  which  Mr.  (»ldilttono  was  sure  U> 
(ire  them. 

We  Lava  alto  to  tec*  tin  |;i«'i.  thai  I'.uliament  ha*  don*-  little 
or  nothing  but  pas*  the  Crimes  Hill,  which  it  dcacrtbad  io  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  count  rj  9  1 1  •t.iulmt  attempt,  oa 
the  part  oj  th.-  i  i  ►.nrometit,  to  vn  the  1 1 i*.:*  toaai 

the  sake  of  filling  the  pocket*  of  th"  landlord*  That  noaniaf 
"><>:  •  Ottld  be  done  is,  we  are  sorry  to  bat,  a  plea  which  does 
not  iDatenallj  help  us.     In  that  respect,  blii  »*  ape  to  W 

a  liitle  unreasonable.  It  is  like  a  man  who  employs'  an  agent 
ti»  perform  a  certain  work,  ami  who  is  not  to  be  tat  th  tic 

assurances  of  the  agent  th.it  the  work  was  impossible.  Vet  »r 
would   lain   hope,    that  the   country  may  be    brought    to   put  tb« 

retpmixiliili: \    for   the  barrenness  of  this  Seseioj  right 

shoulders.     JVIembers  of  Parliament  will   not  do  their  Ju 
tlie  House  or  to  thruiselves  if  they  fail  to  take  any  and  crnj 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  people  tin    actual  causes  of  list 
paralysis  ol  Parliament,     They  must  show,  as  they  enn  well  do 
by  a   ham   narration   of  fart*,  that    Mr.  Gladstone  and   bis 
lowers   have,   en   almost   all   occasions   this   Session,   combined 
with   their    Irish    nmlcHlerate*   to  earn    out   Mr    ParneM's   url  • 
known  threat,  uttorod  at  Dublin  on  the  Lai  ol  Septum  bar, 
'  We  are  told   upon    high   authority   that   it   U   impusaib! 
Ireland  10  obtain  the   right  of  self- government.     I  believe  tit*', 
make  it  impossible  for  our  count  n  t<>  obtain 
tbn  Hghl    ol   administering  her  own  affairs,  we  shall   make  all 
tilings   impossible   for  those  who   so  seek.'      During  the 
firtr  seven  nr  eight  week*  of  the  Setsinn,  when  time  na*  si 
involunblc,  Mr.   Gladstone   did   not   hesitate  to  jpva  every  ••■ 
igejnvnt  in  his  pOWCT  to  the  party  of  Obstruction.       He  an 
looked   upon,    and   with  jostice,   as   the  Inadcr  of   that    parti 
Early  in   February  he  wrote   a  letter  which  was  fall  of  sagges- 
tive   hints   to    bit    I^niellite    friend*.       'I'm     the    last    H 

men 
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months/  he  said.*  •**  bavo  been   railing  rh*»  English,  Scotch, 
and  IVeUb  that  their  I'.trliumcrit  would  continue  pAmlyaed,  mid 
their    business    nepdectrd.    until    it   aettles    Lafl    Irish    QDC9 
Ami    he   went    on,   'fAay  Awtiy  _/Vr   f/w  aWuy   they 

have  thought  it  i*  i»r  tt»  iut«rp<«e  brforr  nr  nuvh  .t  n.inlu*  mi 
certain  to  be  arrived  nt.  The  Irish  members  were  little  likolv 
to  BiUtindrrslarMi  tbe  »i»nifi«  .jure  of  this  letter.  Hs0]  ul:  sure 
of  tbr  moral  support  of  Mr  Gladstone.  Sometimes  h«  pot 
iiitnscll  literally  at  their  head,  and  led  them,  ninid  disorderly 
Ohfl  I  loiiw  laCofjbf*  division  It >1>1> v  lint. 
allies  stsch  ni  these  are  not  enaily  controlled.  Their  conduct 
and  their  ungttlge  became    Minply    oulrn  Gieat    ofTence 

wat   rfvM    by  n   seen.*,  00   Hi.     11'  ■  ;.,  ■fckb   was   chut 

describes!  in  one  oJ  the  newspaper*: — 

•Dr.  Tanw-r   na*r  1iih  chnuee  of   wnmnrtalitjr.      He  immcdii 
adeanoit  i«i  rl .   centra  of  the  front  Opporiti  li  waa  quite 

d— tl* A  and  ooaapiad  Mr.  Gladstones'  plaoo,  m  •  .■riing  in  tho  exact 
poaition  usually  iKH.Mipii.il  by  tin-  1 1  Prone.  Uioiater,  b«  proeaeded  i<> 
addraaa  th*  Hotaao  in  opposition  to  iV  1-N  Dfc  Taanors  ware 
apnea  ranm  in  micli  a  placo  wan  AttfQeu  nt  to  jiroduen  ir»  -uiiiguiahabln 
merriment  hbr  iDfll  out  Ibo  House  of  Commons.  evvn  in  iU  judod  and 
exha  ut  wbuu  ha  bogan  to  spoaJs,  aaauiniac  all  tho 

sirs  aodiciilatiugall  tho  tfuaturoa.  u*  far  impossible,  of  thoux-Pi 
iTwl  wa»  inux[iiv.^ilily  ludicrous.      IIu  turned   roOnd   IH(1    I 
hnawn»it.:  the  lioi    farocfowilj  with   his  rdniir.hed   hand,  am)   li< 
akoaolf  op  and  throw  hiznaolf  forward  in  tho  moat  approved  Glads  Ionian 
stylo/ 

Tii*  Speaker  and  the  House  might  be  inituh'-d  with  impunity, 

*uch  aa  Dr.     Ft  iu'i\  I  great  indignation 

tosoagr  the   Separatists.      For  the   first  time,   the  Gladstoniau 

orcaas  censured  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  Faruellites,  und 

railed  especially  for  the  suppression  of   Dr.  Tanner.      None  of 

riormanccs  bad  drawn  forth  a  word  of  diaappro 

sttiuii,  but  it  na>  necessary  to  make  biui  utidci*Uml  that  ■  hands 

off*  mas',  be  the  role,  so  far  a*  Mr.  (iliuUti.no  was  concerned. 

It  U  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
flksBttkabJ*  degradation  which  has  been  inlliri.-d  DC  tbt  El  DM 
nmoni.  eirn  though  he  seeka  to  shift  the  rcaponatbility 
f,)i  it  to  innocent  peraons.  Aft<-r  nil,  there  i*  hut  056  Ifrtog 
■■•—Mr.  Talbot,  of  <iIamorgatt»birr — who  haa  sat  more  years 
in  the   Hooar  than    Mr.    fslariMonr,t   nml   douljtless    there  arc 
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momenta  when  hi  a  nwn  gorge  riies,  to  use  H^mlft'i  phrase,  it 
the  vindictive  efforts  of  a  section  of  his  party  to  Urn*;  down  the 
Rritish  Parliament  below  tin-  level  of  u  tap-room.      Fur  tbe  Pint 

•  inn-  in  hutoi  •. ,  i  cooiid<  r.ible  number  of  Members  of  the  I 

of  Commons  have  been  returned  to  it,  and  go  to  it  nightly,  foi 

the  sole  purpose  of  brinL'intr  degradation  and  destruction  opoci 

it       It  is  die  *  vulnerable  point,"   »>  one  of  them  has  bo**:* 

thr  Hritiih  Umpire.'    The  more  they  bring  it  Into  contempt, 

tlir    better    ivill    U    !>■•    Ibf  them  and   their  cause.      That  is  tlirir 

vinr,  and  tbcij   lure  spued    bo  paini  to  carrj   it  into  effect. 

Nothing  call  exceed  the  dignity  and  sound  judgment  invariably 
ahonn   a)  the  SpttftMl       Pvevej    tint  the   tli.un    «<[>;  n    the  «xxu* 

Ct  of  hit  position  been  so  heavy  ;  never  has  a  Speaker 
to  contend  against  so  many  subtle  enemies,  some  ©I 
them  seated  quite  cJott  to  him.  Not  always,  however,  have 
the  Separatists  been  met  in   the  same  uncompromising  spirit, 

iami  Foi   rasmj   areery  weeks  vacillation  and  timidity  n« 
often  shown,    wIh-u     i    bold    front   was    imperatively    required. 
lour    invaluable   working    weeks    were    wasted    at   the   outset   of 

the   Saaalo debating'   the    Address,  and   tbe   scandalous 

proceedings  vrvra  even  thru  only  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
peremptory  intervention  of  the  Speaker.  An  alteration  in  the 
rule  ot   procedan  %  to  the  Closure   pave   t! 

tiunist*  the  excuse  fur  wasting  four  weeks  more.  Then  carae 
Dlghl  i  ol  wild  and  aimless  talk  on  the  proposed  Criav* 
Bill,  which  At  hi*!  wai  introduced  into  tbe  Moose  on  the  58tl 
OJ  March,  From  that  time  till  now,  Obstruction  has  been  tbf 
real  *  order  of  the  day,'  and  the  time  and  energies  of  nienite" 
nf  Parliament,  to  say  nothing  of  the  patience  of  the  public,  hart 
been  consumed  without  any  human  being  deriving  the  slightest 
benefit  from  the  *ac-rifn-e.  Onee  the  Motive  ml  from  4 
afternoon  till  nearly  1'  the  next  afternoon;  on  U  -asioti 

nembera    went    home    between    4   and   .r>    in  tbe  mono'iog. 
Sittings'  •>!   from  ten  to  eleven  hours  bavo  been  the  rule  raiacr 
than  the  exception.     Few  of  the  Conservative  memberi  hs»* 
spoken   at  oil,  mikI   even  the  Ministers  have  bad  littl 
The  leader  of  the  House  has  Qocceearil)  confine    I    nseU  alsao** 
exclusively  to  moving  the  Closure.     It  eannot,  then-lore.  I 
that  iinn    bat   been    needlessly  occupied  by  tbe  Minister; 
If  .in)  accusation  can  be  juatli  levelled  m  tbn  Iii 
Mr.   Balfour,  it   is   that   he    has  said   too  little  rather  than  UP** 
much. 

Ajrain  it  must  b«  remarked  that  whatover  subject  has  bee*1 
nominally  under  discussion*  it  has  generally  been  tronsfcrTr*" 
before  long    into  the  one  invariable  theme  of  the  'wrongs  of 
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Ireland.'     Durinx    the    prolonged,     useless,    and     preposterous 

1  deb  ■   Vi.t  ■■<-.  nlni   i  ilghtl  were  swallowed  op  by  the 

Parnellites  or  their  allies  and   a  dozen  more  were  *quamlcr«d 

luting  the  diwiminn  art  the  Rules  of  Procedure.     Obstruction 

lia*  toBK'timot  btrii  carried  on  from  nan  spite  and  malice. 

Thus,  on  Priila v.  the  I9tfa  of  June,  toe  llouv  i*  .^  kt-j »i  li 

till  past  3  the  next  morning  merely  became  it  was   well  known 

that  the  Speaker  anil  a  large  number  of  die  member*  had  made 

arrangements   to    h*»  present    n.t   a  naval   review   nt    Portsmouth. 

■  way  you  shan't  jro  to  the   review,'   was   frcouentlv  called 

,  the  House,     SuiiicLtiicw  an  indefatigable  nUfneBito  luu 

lit  varied   the  performances   by  accusing  the  Conservative 

uiriubri)  <>!  In- 1 ii _-  'drankl      Once,  upon  WIM  murmurs  arising 

From   the    opposite    benches.   Mr.   T.    Healv   clenched    his   fist, 

shook  it  angrily  at  the  Conservatives,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay.  [font 

let   DC  disguise   our   mutual   hate  ;     I    iVel    it   MO   timet    ptTC 

than  you  do.*      This   is  the  true    Irish   spirit;    the   'brotherly' 

.if  nli id,  Mi.  G|  iditone  speaks,  bkepl  for  hi*  own  benefit, 

though  his  own  experience  of  it  lian  been  but  limited  and  iccent. 
The  bitterness  shown  by  the  Parnellites  throughout  this 
protracted  struggle  El  too  liralftcsBttO  be  pasted  ovc-v  OJQDOtiood. 
ie  who  witnessed  it  will  soon  forget  the  savage  onslaught 
which  trat  made  upon  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beech  the  last  lime 
be  w«i  able  ie   tin-   House  of  Commoae,     Attbe 

beginning   dI   the   evening,   lie   statetl    that  he  was  suffering  from 

•physical  pain.'  mid   hie  manner  end  aspect  more  than  corrobo- 

:\,   Not  being  in  a  condition  to  ben  the  brunt  of 

severe  hostilities,   the  Parnellites  lost   no  time  in  tailing  upon 

him,     Tbejr  accused  him,  on  the  flimsiest  pirt.-xt,  >»l  um.-uh- 

'a  threat  of  murder.1     One  after  .mother,  hour  afier  hour,  they 

rose  and  heaped  upon   him  all  the  insults  their  ingenuity  ■ 

devise,      I. are  at  night,   <\j  \lirhael  was  observed   to  go  to  the 

end  ot  the  iront  bench,  in  the  shadow  of  the  speaker's  Chair, 

aad  put  hi!  baud  to  his  bead  wearily.     He  seemed  to  be  utterly 

out  down        So    Irish  Secretary  ever  ui.-il    mr.rc  honestly   to  do 

luty,  and  hii  only  fault  had  been  that  be  bad  shown  too  much 

"thearanco  toward*  the  Irish  leaders,      Theei  very    lenders   were 

Panelled  afterwards  to  admit,  that  he   hml   strained   the  let?  to 

Faint  the  tenant,  end  to  prevent  evictions.     His  reward  was 

**M  wbkh  i«  invariably   be*towed  upon  thnsc  who  endeavour  t-j 

|trie  Ireland,  but  who  decline  to  be  driven  blindfold  at  the  will 

n       When  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  there  were 

M  wanting  Iriah  members  who  rejoiced  over  his  affliction  aa  a 

jjdflmrn!  -  i  Providence. 

;  sully  these  pages  with  many  examples  of  the 
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and  violence  whirb   but   too  freoi*ently  disgrace 
House  of  Commons.     The  public  little  understand  bow  far  tb« 
EWiwUitei  ban  been  •  ocooi  »l'".  :••  pro  i  idiberate 

design  to  crush  all  life  and  usefulness  oat  of  the  British  Pal 
meat      They  Lave    found    out,  or   they  belie?*  vc   found 

out,  that  anything  whatever  may  bo  extorted  from  the  weakness 
*ih!  /can  (il  England.  A  quotation  made  by  Sit  Henn  James, 
from  an  ariu-le  In  one  ol  Mr  Gladstone's  band,  throw*  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  all  this..  *  My  friend  Mr.  Biroa  tells  tbe 
whole  truth: — It  was  from  tbe  action  of  tbc  lusb  Members 
in  tin-  >«'ur  jS$2  that  I  data  the  impression  which  we  formed 
that  Home  Rule  would  come.  "  It  may  be  a  bad  thine;,"  we 
say  to  oru'  aimihiT  in  tbe  lobbies,  Probably  it  is  a  had 
thing,  though  tbe  case  for  it  is  stronger  than  we  tbongkl 
two  years  n#o.  Hut  if  the  Itiibuicii  persist  as  tbey  axe  doing 
now,  they  will  get  it.  It  ts  only  a  question  of  law  tenacity.' 
Mr.  Dryer  is  \l uitifct  .1.  i  .iinLil  .*.*  Mi.  (.'anipbell-Bsnncrnua, 
tin*  gentleman  who  suddenly  k  found  salvation'  just  as  the 
Parnellite*  got  bold  of  the  balance  of  power.  Tbe  Irish 
M '*m ben  say,  *  Give  us  a  Parliament  of  our  own,  or  VIS  Vtll 
break  up  yours.'  Our  answer  to  that  should  be  uuronditional 
surrender,  not  beqiWJ  we  like  it,  but  because  we  must.  Such 
is  the  'short  view'  oi  Mr.  MorlvJ,  Mr.  Brycc,  and,  we  ate 
sorry  to  mid,  oi  Sii  George  rrevelyau,  who  coioya  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  dcterted  every  section  of  bis  party.  auJ 
boxed  the  entire  cow  pies  q(  politics,  within  a  year  and  a  half. 
I!iile  from  the  Huut*  of  Commons  was  too  great  a  trial  for 
bis 'robust' pr>l;tical  faith.  Wt  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  seat 
is  cheap  which  i<  nmrolimrd  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  oats* 
emphatic  pledge*  on  the  greatest  question  of  the  day. 

Bui  the  people  generally  are?  not  made  of  such  yielding  aiu£ 
They  aro  not  disposed  to  submit  quit*  so  easily  to  ParcWli'v 
threats  backet]  up   by  American  gold,     The   indignation  wbi<l 
they   feel    when   tbey  read   of  the  bear-garden   ai   W 
would  assuredlv    QsX    be  leeaencd,   ii    th.  y  could    witocs*  tk* 
nightly    pejfcaTirouxaa.      Among  other   things,  endless    u\ 
aw  put  into  operation  for  tfa  •  purpoee  ol  breaking  down  tb* 
authority    oi  tbe    Speaker,       They   arc   out  always   carci« 
with    the   audacity  which,   on    one   occasion,  led    the   Parncllites 
to  cry,  *  Down   willi   the   SiMMhii!'*    but   lln  (1  the  kf 

dangerous  because  they  are  more  cunning.  The  present  Liberal 
leaden  have  done  tbeir  pact  towards  weakening  tbc  Speaker* 
position.     On  the  hi    when   the   insulting  shouts 
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\t   Mr.  Gbdttnofl  nods  himself  ronipicuiut  by  pUeins; 

elf  at  the  head  at   the  turbulent  group.      Que  of  bu 

is   (led oral   proudly,  the   uext  day,  that   he  tawed   to    tho 

paiaod   them,    and   that    erios   arose    *  rVsVlJ 

.»  the  death  ! '  *  Down  with  the  Speaker  ! '  around  which  the 

'  Liber  aj  «-liirl'  Dfircfa«d  'ai  Knight   and  lithe  as  a  lark.'     Too 

same  obsequious  journal  give  an  elaborate  aOOOIttt,  two  «.t  three 

dajs  later*  of  a  mint  remarkable  interriew  whirh  h  professned  to 

hare  ha*J»  soone-ahere  in  trie  Kilburn  Hoad,  frith  Mr.  Gladstone, 

*  hi%  Erock<w*t  blowing   behind,  his  big  umbrella  tucked   ui 

disarm/     *  It  if  n't   Homo   Kule  that   1   can  think   about  at  this 

'in  Clmir,  itir  Chair/  *  Heedless 
of  the  east  wind  which  blew  open  hit  thin  coat,'  ho  brought  his 
'  rlciuln'i]  ri*riit  hand  down  from  above  hi*  head  into  the  pain 
of  hi«  lefV  ami  *  slowly  and  solemnly  uttered  his  lament  nvnr 
gradation  of  ■  the  Cbair,  the  Chair,  the  Chair/''  At  the 
same  time,  he  acknowledged  i.iat  die  SpesJkor  *  i«  an  hoananible 
man,  a  most  honourable  man,'  with  some  recollection,  appa- 
rently, ol  the  effect  produces]  by  Mark  Anton;  a  similar  BSDpgT 
id  Brutus. 

isistone  once   referred   to   himself  as  a  'finger-post.' 

When  he  points  die  wa\, there  siw  always  those  who  will  follow 

l'-mconour  towards  *the  Chair,  the  Chair,'  even  before  the 

incident,    had  not   been   lost    upon    hia   disciples.       Sir 

lisftt   llarcourt    insinuated   that   tho   Sposker  had   ottod   in 

BsllswloU  with  the  Leader  ol'  the  House,  and  when  the  Speaker 

r*pticd  tbst,  ii  filiation  of  that  sort  i*  made,  it  ll  unworthy 

sad  it  is  untrue/  the  *  reversible  pol  itician/  in  the  true  ( iUdstonian 

spirit,  denied  that  he  had  made  any  insinuation.   On  tip-  tad  of 

*'»rc — now  one  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  leu. 
Mlowers — publicly  attacked    the   Speaker,  and   put    into  plain 
aseds  the  ubar^c  that  he  was  nctinp  *  at  the  instijruUon  ol  the 
Usderof  the  HoottV     On  tho  I  h,  III   T.  Hcsly  told 

tV  House  that,  if  the  Irish  members  could  decide  the  choice  of 
$f*tker,  they  would  have  the  hoti.  member  lor  Casan  Mr.  Itiggor 
is  tl*r  <  I  :.ir.  Upon  being  called  to  order  by  the  SpM 
Ml.  Healy  said  'he  would  be  sorry  to  institute  an  invidious 
ml  he  was  ibeo  directed  to.  ■  Isftva  that  lino  of 
°*s*rrMion/    On  the  1 1th  of  xMArch,  the  Speaker  was  compel  led 

I  Mr.  PanieU  to  order,  and  lie  was  saluted  witii  lutld  del 
a*in  of  *  Oh,  oh!*     On   tho  4th   of  April,  when  the  Speaker 
**  snaking  a  manly  and  dignified  reference   to  the  scandalous 
wfer  I  onybesre,  he  was  interrupted  Rton  than  once 

*»tU.-  insulting  laughter  of  the  Irish  Members.    It  is  not  slwisjs 
Juuiute  sot  buy  occupant  of  the  Cholf  to  check  disortler.  when 
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the  party  of  disorder  has  the  immense  advantage  of  the  au 
of  the  most  influential  leaiUt  in  i lie  House,  and  of  a  la 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Not  for  a  moment  ran  :he  Speaker 
permit  his  attention  to  be  diverted  Irom  wbst  is  S"in»  on 
around  liiin.  His  «irtrn»iu«tiui»  to  do  <ill  that  hr  QUI  to  tare 
the  House  of  Commons  has  necessarily  brought  down  opon  bil 
head  some  bitter  attacks,  but  nil  auch  calumnies  will  be  taken 
at  their  proper  value  hy  the  notion  at  large.  Witl  out  im- 
patience, without  irritation,  without  undue  .-r  eatjei  exercise 
of   his  aiif-bi.ritv,    Mr     IVel     tlM    prr%rrwd     mm  li    nf    the    a  OC  teat 

discipline  of  the  House.  It  be  has  not  been  ahte  to  present 
more,  the  blame  reals  ujiuii  the  heads  of  those  who  wutj  boaad, 
by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  honour,  to  stand  Hy  hia 
when  assailed,  but  who  found  themselves  driven,  by  the  trrtai 
of  fluir  I. u -..in,  to  join  the  party  whieh,  U  Mr.  Hright  pointed 
out  long  ago,  has  hoisted  the  standard  of  rebel! 

We  have  dwelt   upon   these  circumstances,  not  only  because 
tboy  are  of  great   UBpOfftaBM   in   themselves,  but    because  ikey 
explain   much  that  we  acknowledged   at   tin-  ojtuet   to  be  un- 
satisfactory mi   tin*  state  of  politics.     The  House  of  Coram— ■ 
CUHIOI   iiiii.l   to  its   business,  or  do   it*  work   proper] J)  conse- 
quently the  nntion  must   go  away  empty. handed  ;  consequent)! 
it  will   be  resentful.      The  MioUtrv,  after  waiting:  many  werii 
in   the   hope  of  a  change   for   the   better,   was   reduced   to  th/ 
necessity  of  resorting  to   the  employment   ol   one   of  the  most 
nhjii  liimahlc  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  Ariierirsn  Congress. 
If,  only  a  few  years  afro,  any  one  had  predicted   that  tbc- 
leaders  would   be   forced    to  *  Americanize   our   institutions,'  *> 
far  as  to  adopt  the  principle  of  giving  notice,  that  all  d 
on  a  particular   Hill    should    be  shut   off  on  n   filed  day,  a  hi/ 
would    have   believed   ir?      li   wn*   unavnidnhle,  but  we  cannrt 
profess  to  rejoice  over  what  has  happened       When  it  has 
to   this,  that  a  Minister  is  to  announce  that  at  a  certain 
fixed   by  himself,  a  Mill   shall  aw,  we  must  all  admit 

that  the  Revolution  is  making  rapid  progress.  It  might  fee 
contended,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  it  would  not  * 
one  whit  more  revolutionary  to  take  still  another  leaf  oat  ^ 
the  American  book,  and  disfnuu  :hue  Ireland,  for  a  time,  slo> 
pother.  That,  nt  least,  would  have  the  merit  of  rcsxuri'f 
power,  dignity,  and  usefulness  to  the  Mouse  nf  f>inmat* 
At  WtlasK  wl»  have  done  nothing  in  that  direction,  ObttrOc- 
lion  ii ns\ — almost  ceiUinlv  will — begin  nil  over  afresh  oo  A* 
next  measure  that  is  introduced,  or  on  Supply.  Will  it  l« 
wise,  or  even  prudent,  to  make  a  common  practice  of  fortinj 
money  votes  through  the  legislature  hy  meant  of  the  Ck 
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rYUI  nnv  Minister  venture  to  stand   up  in   the  House  and  say, 
uuli-9>   tins  rote  in   pissed   l>v   1<)  or   11  o'clock,  I   will   aluo- 
lv  close  all  discussion   upon   it?'      I'm*   lot*  dangerous,  far 
nit.  would  it  be  to  declare  boldly  at  once,  *  while  Ireland 
it  a  B»4nl cooiitry,  Kfivtand  ibmll  ba  dklrmaohlMd.'    The  Ame- 
rican*   ^ipWTJillT   that  section  of  tbe  Americans  who  now  so 
.   their   love   of  Home   Rule-  -  anted   thus  towards 
the  Southern  State*.     'I  hoy  first  conquered  them,  and   then  dis- 
bised  them.     They  kept  them  oat  of  ('(ingress  fur  upwards 
of  ten  years,  until   they  had   pasted   a   totally  new  set  ot"  laws 
conc<  u  m  itmi  theii  property  ;  thm)  took  from  thcuioeu 

their  State  governments ;  in  some  States  they-  went  so  far  as  to 
make  tbt  DtfTOM  absolute  masters  of  every  thing.  That  is  what 
the  Amrrieans  mean  by  •  Home  Rule?*  when  they  are  managing 
their  own  affairs.  VVlien  they  want  to  show  their  'friendly 
spirit '  towvdl  England,  uml  to  mti-h  riir  Irish  rot*  U  tan  same 
time,  they  talk  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  serve  up  a  cold  hash  of 
the  Declaration  of  liidcjieodcncr. 

Kvrrything  han  been  put  naidc  for  Ireland,  and  this  very  fiiet 
;  a  danger  which  we  do  not  seek  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves, "t  from  the  public     TIuti*  tun  bfl  oolv  one  jutlAotfloa 
(or  niving  up  the  whole  of  this  Sosion  to  one  particular  wi>rk 
namely,  tint   the  work  shall   succeed.     The   mere  passage  of  a 
s  Dill    will   not   act   like  a  spell  to  re-ettablisti  law  and 
in  Ireland.     The  law  must  be  enforced,  with  discretion 
tod  witti  humanity,  but  with  nil  possible  vlgOOT  afld  deternn 
lion.     Otherwise  the  new  measure  will  fail,  anil  the  people  a  ill 
rety  naturally  say  to  the  Government,  '  You  undertook  to  restore 
#Wt  in  Ireland,  and  with  tfaat  rn<l  in    mcw,  you  consumed   the 
•  Imi'i*  i    mid  now  ton  stand  with  folded  hands,  na  helpless 

sodas  impotent  as  ever.'     It  needs  no  great  power  of  divioa'.nn 
ireaee  what  would  be  the  ««mvipiciair.     There  would  be  a 
taction  in  favour  of  the  party  which  boasts  that  it,  and  it  si 
u*  make  a   settlement  ol   the    Irish  question  on  an  enduring 
hstis,  as  well  as  recover  full  control  over  the  British  Parliament, 
jiatience   of  the  public  is  soon  exhausted.     The  Gftfeftt- 
■    will    have    taken    :i    vvr\    long    rime  to   coinplne  iti   lro.li 
RMasuivs,  even  if  the  present  Session  witnesses  the  completion 
•f  them  all,  concerning  which  there  are  many  reasons  for  grave 
hiubta.      If  we  are  to  pass  into  another  autumn  and  winter  of 
nod   i  on  fusion  in    Ireland — another  'Plan  of  Cam- 
fvjgn,' more  abortive  prosecutions,  and  more  weak oets  and  Mini- 
4*riag  such  ns  were  exhibited  in  reference  to  the  Bodykc  cvic- 
liuxs —  in   that  case,   to  use  Sir  <i.   Tri?tclyaii'&  classic  phrase, 
'the game  of  law  and  onlcr  in  Ireland'  will  indeed  be  'up.'      U 
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is  for  ioiiic  euch  mult  as  this,  wc  may  l»-  very  Jnw,  the* 
Mr  QfalwMtm  i*  looking.  Many  of  bis  pi :111s  .ire  manifestly 
based  upon    1!  ■  that    tin?  Government   are  d»  : 

courage  ami  moliUioQi  tod  lime  ttirv  will  heoitete  to  1 
own  Crimes  Hill  into  operation.  To  be  forewarned  is 
forearmed.  It  is  not  ton  111u1.i1  to  say  that,  if  l be  GovertasVSAs 
cannot  enable  the  CJueen  to  reign  in  Ireland,  and  catraot 
depose  .Mr.  l'arncll,  or  the  Home  Kulcr  who  is  soon  to  succeed 
Mr.  RuBsall,  lkfl  ■(Ml  wrioW  disaster*  lie  before  it,  We 
prefer  to  better*  that  it  will  do  its  duty  fearlessly.  Possibly 
the  state  of  foreign  affairs  may  ili«tr;u  t  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  great  allowance  BU*t  bo  made  for  the  fact, 
that  Loid  Salisbury  is  chuigcd  witl.  the  duties  of  two 
richer  of  which  in  these  day*  most  heavily  tax  the  onocgic* 
of  nn>  10.111  Hat  foreign  afinir*  arc  loss  important  at  toss 
moment  tban  the  thinly-veiled  rebrltion  at  our  very  dour*. 
Everything    else     ini^lit     be,     managed)    if    we    could    only    syI 

rid,  I'vi'u    for    a    breathing    space,  of  the    Irish  difficulty 

cannot  bo  got  ml  of  by  hesitation,  trifling,  or  paltering  with 
treason  Ui-  nil  know  bbssl  (lie  (internment  will  UeVC  to  I  SCO 
immense  dirlicultics,  in  which  it  must  either  be  encrgetieslil 
supported  by  the  people  or  be  driven  on  to  the  rocks.  Tbcsc 
will  Vm>  diumhanr-r-R  in  Ireland  ;  there  will  tut  rrn-'Wr.l  nl  «: 
tion   in    1'urhmnont,      Sir    \\  illunn    liarcourt    has    been   jm*l 

(stall  thn  Government  nrbal  !:>•■_>  bavetoexpni 
ere  making   laws,'  he  said,"   'which  are  proioVint*  di*or» 
remark    which   naturally    cioknl    ready   clivers   from    tiie  jaea 
whom   fal  ''-kI,    lot    »    long    MAO,   as   exponents   of  '  ihr 

doctrine  of  treason  and  ineti  m,        nVa  long  *%  this  BiA 

remains    law,  in    my   opini  1  1  wed    this    W  blc    typ*  °>r  * 

■oden    '  1  etor  pert  of  the  dtuo  "1  the  timis? 

will  br  taken  up  in  examining  Mow  it  is  exerriied.  Sou  edl 
hai  1  you  i>rer  hod  befog 

Sin  h  i*  till-  Pl.m  pj  ( '.n.ij  .j.jii  foi  the  rroninda  <►'  ibii 
the  whole  •  It  is  to  be  accompanied  by  wholesale  mi 

prce*':  •■  in  '  "  '  \  pUtloriii  111  tue  coantj  -1  is  to 

pot  an    hoyrotttng  by  1 ailing   it  •  association/  and 
■llnmp       h)    draw  ■  parallel   between  that  execrable 

ish  I  1. nil's  Union*.  •  Aseottaxion.'aaid  Mr.Gsada 
Uou  intone  on  the  ith  ol  July,  *  i*  the  only  w 

In  the  iiuirn   and    the    poof    can    repress  the   ine«|i:nJitt 

lie  with  wealth,  influence,  power,  end  administrative  sete, 
rtryv     To  such  depths  has  the  late  lint  Mil  the 

^  ■  ■      —  -  —■■-...-    .  ..p — 

•  Dt  late  mi  Third  Re^tnp  ***  u>  Oiswes  I*!».  Jot*  - 
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descended.  Tbc  system  umkr  which  the  Curtin  family  im 
so  barbarously  persecuted  fur  direr  poors  after  th<*  ipnffUff?  nf 
Iho  father,  and  tbo  wife  ol  a  tnaa  (Bycr*|  killed  la*t  February 
was  hissed   in   the  town  "l  Book  «'ii   entering  ii  lead 

body,  and   refused  all   accommodation  in  tho  town — by  which 
the  wire  and    ehahlreu  of  ComelSni   Murphy   were   inlwiaanly 
boycotted,  the  husband  anrl  father  having;  been  shot  \t  hitnnn 
fireside,  and  which   n  Judge  appointed    by   -Mr.  GWdsftOM 
tbir  rocorprenifaiiijo  of  I  cm!  Speoeet  ban  recently  described  u 
'terrorism    interfering    with  all    the    relation*    of    toiual    Ij Ii  , 
•bringing  untold  port-rty  and  iiuwj  anon  IrnUnAw  this  is  lbs 
system  which  Mr.   GladttOflO  DOW    I   fs  |(1|  a*   lb*  Wily  sfOBpon 
with   which   tLe   '  mim    ami    tli<-   poor     can   'fttJnCM  tlic   IOC 
qunliiy'  of  their    lor.      Hi*  other    main    argument    i<    llrtl 
opiniin  ..I  I  ire-ign  nation*  is  Againtt  us.      It  i*  not  Uru-  .   in   tl  .■• 
first  place;    the  great   rnai*   of  intelligent   opinion    in   I  r 
Germany,   Austria,    ami   our  own   Colonies  D    IB    the 

United    State* — has    rondnuncd     Mi     Gladstone's    SeporatioJ 
Scheme,   and    approved  of   the   determination    shown    by    the 
Unionist   party    to   govern    IrcUod    with   a   jus',    and    *    *"'«• 
hand.      There   is    scarcely   in   Americun    to  be  found,   taring 
■0  direct    interest!   political   or   otherwise,    in    CgaDoaBg  to 

.    wlii»    dors    not    admit    that    England     would     1«'-     UOfO 
*K   a  crime  in  allowing  the  National   League  to  tyrannize 

HILT!  All      \  "Hi  1  1    'tn     M      ■     i-i    '    !    :    I    I  L 

on  lii-  July,  lays  \ 

•There  aro  two  reasons  why  yon  irwn  to  gorani  Ir  I  mA, 

t*4  why  you  must  do  it  effectually.  Tho  flr»t  in  trite  enough,  and 
shst  ovurib  <dy  rcootmizes,  that  the  danger  of  a  hostile  Stala  on  lbs 
**rt  (M&st  while  you  have  nl  ready  one  >  u  LuO  •  set  0  *-:  1 

juncture,   i«  a  military 
Ofil  ejo  Si  luntnriiy  admi         ill  sootl  ta,  th* 

>lwt=.->3  of  i  .:■  British  Bmtrin  lop  adi   m  tbt  i  ml  Hi  ri  it  d  1  1  not 

*W"d  from  any  dsngci  or  admit  aay  derogation  of  its 

*Uq  Ule  tlr>t  ooncevslrm  to  menace  has  be  foil  an    1  ka  a 

1  has  fibown  fsar  to  hli  liana,    it  \  bankon  out 

■. .  in-  trap* 
■»  coj  nil]  bats  come.     What  Buglishuien  should  contemplate  is 
**  *un|uiv  >c*l  supremacy  of  law  in  ths  whole;  ol  InalajnL  ami 

■ai  usly   tliea.    the    administration    uf    lbs    mUnid    afiairH    ol     -•  >' 
••airy  hy  tbo  moot  Lutuauo  and  I  -  >'-.  -  -   -  Whit 

*  ts**t  I    is  cloarly   obodSODOO   I"    law  ;  and  i.uy 

^•riduuaa/wh."  says  tl  at  Iraland  uioat  Im  psffrailtod  to  go*  boeaoao 
**wUwea  1         te.yond  say  njipcul  to  common  aeaaa.' 

All  the  j;itat   ECun>|      .1      tntosm    n,  it  is  tf ell  known,  look  upon 
ty  further  tnnklii./   with   Irish   rebellion   as  suicid-d.     Count 
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Beust,  the  author  of  the  dualism   in   Austria-Hungary,  so  ma 
admired  by  the  Gladstoninns,  bai  plainly  told  the  world*  tits 
*  tlio  concession  ol a  separate  Pi   LUnMOl  to  Ireland  ■ 
niataka  which  Boglaad  w*ou.U  bare  to  <  tpiatc  deau  ji    ll 
eijrners/  he  further  snid,  'could  not   but  be  struck   by  tho 
that   all    the    respectable    men    iu    Ireland,    those    representing 
intelligence,  property,  and  Industry,  were  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
while  the  men  to  whom  it  was  profaned  ti>  antra 
ruling  in  thl  Qm«eu"*  mime  wen-  tin*  <Jnw  I  <ir  lata, 

enemies/  And  there  is  one  more  remark  which,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends  attach  so  much  importance  to  '  f«> 
opinion,*  may  as  well  bo  commended  to  tbeir  notice: — 'Obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  re  forms  can  \x 
built.  First  ronrinei*  a  people  that  yon  have  a  will  nf  your  own, 
and  then  they  will  believe  in  your  power  ol  helping  thera.  Tbc 
Opponent!  m  coercion  in   Ireland  are  really  tin*  enemies  of  Ue 

law,     :iti<i      ill.'     |>:irfi/m:     >>l     coercion     ill     |tt     Worst     form th*l  IS, 

coercion    by    an    irresponsible    resolution. it l     league.'       (rernaa 
OploiOfl  lias  been  expressed  through  many  of  its  new»jv.i|w-i-. 
in  almost  OfSJlJ   instance  St  has  brcii  adverse  to  Mi.  Glad* 
VVc  nil  I  refer  to  one  of  the  most  recent  examples,  afforded  by  lbs 
1  Allgetncinc  Zcitung,*  of  July  Stb  : — 

'  From  our  countrymen  in  the  United  States  we  know  what  dS0* 
cultloa  thcrtt,  alau,  are  thrown  iu  the  way  otf  a  prosperous,  tocial,  aaa* 
political  development  of  things  by  tho  Triah  wvufntionar. 
On  American  as  woli  as  on  its  native  soil  it  rot.cU  against  law  sad 
right,  against  labour  and  progress,  and  disavows  all  the  rcaponsd 
on  which  our  civil izatiou  reposes.     Every  policy  which  is  oalculat^ 
lo  Katrnxl  power  to  such  people  and  their  friends  «•«  musn 
ditauttrous.      Transient   tltffrrenoes   of  Opinion    may   ari*. 

md  and  Gormauy,  and  tlicae  havn  novor  boon  Lacking  whenw*r 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  helm.  IJnt  between  Germany  and  the  Irish 
<«  w>luin.:i.  with  ila  appeal  to  tbo  brute  fanaticism  of  the  uuusta,  K' 
plundering  and  murder,  any  undemanding  in   u\y  •- : I *i .- ' 

To  the  same  effect   writes  Professor  Tyndall  reaper 
numerous  communications   he   has    received   from   the   Unit*! 
States ; — 

1  One  of  the  latest  of  them/  he  adds,  '  is  from  a  worthy  cfcr*y- 
tiiau  in  Illinois,  Aft*r  making  some  remarks  on  Uie  Prow  m>l 
"politicians"  of  hia  country,  and  on  the  huita  so  bainly  thrown W 
cutcb  the  Irish  vote,  ho  indignantly  repudiate!  too  notion,  that  tko 
rceolationa  passed  in  tlio  United  Stntcs  emlorstog  Iluine  Rass 
1  represent   tie   honest   (.•ouvictioris  of  intelligent   Amnrinua.    T\fi 

•  Threngti  ifci  ntdJi f  si  Irtiarrkw  wtiii  thi  YUtitm  rvirrwrond»otc/  ik 

•Tlm».' JneU  Vi.un.i.  Hal   b       .  IKS6. 
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CrOTanamaat,"  bo  emphatically  adds,  "  will  oommand  our 
by  preferring  law  and  order  in  Ireland  ;  it  will  hxic  OQI 
respect  if  it  tail*  to  do  that  tiling.  Wc,  at  u  terrible  ooat,  preserved 
the  Americau   Union;  JOB,   B  t  kIkiuUI  prove  miually  great, 

nut  preserve  the  Bi  don."     All  the  eoamuiiicattoMf  ebow 

refer r  pjf  U  I   bo  this  key.     They,  one  And  all,  recommend 

reeisUcee  to  tl-  Iho  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.' 

We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  quotations,  but  wo  should 
like  Mr. Gladstone  or  unr  of  his  followers  to  answer  OM  simple 
question.  Since  when  has  it  been  the*  custom  for  Kngltsli 
statesmen  to  mould  their  domestic  policy  on  *  foreign  opinion'? 
Did  Pitt  adept  thai  COOia*,  or  (banning,  or  Wellington,  or 
I'cel,  or  I'nlmcrston  ?  Docs  not  the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  affir- 
ming the  principle,  lliut  foreigners  should  practically  dictate 
measure*  for  the  goi  II  00901  "I  our  own  country,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Mr.  Gladstone?  His  own  experiments,  in  Attempting 
to  lay  down  the  law  for  foreign  nations,  ought  to  have  taught 
him  Low  little  fi:ie<l  one  nation  is  to  judge  of  iba   affain  of 

-r.      During  the   uinst  trying  period  of  the  American  rVtJ 

of  Rebellion,  Mr.  Gladstone  throw  in  his  voice  for  the  South. 

Itangerril  the  Northern  people  as  much  as  the  depreciations  of 
th*  *  Alabama."  He  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  as  be  has  almost 
iaTuinbly  proved  to  bi*  in  n-lri.-m  fl  to  foreign  pelitJCSi  The 
i  went  on  with  their  war  against  Separation  in  spite  of  him. 
'till  the  Lnglish  jieople  deal  with  a  difficulty  of  the 
sune  kind  whirh  now  confront*  them  in  Ireland,  and  which 
Mr.  Glodstone  has  largely  helped  to  produce. 

There  i*  one  othei  featum  of  Separafisl  tactics  which  Ccm* 

•errstive  writers  nnd  speakers  cannot  afford   to  overlook.     It  is 

**  systematic  attempt   to   represent    the    present  Crimes   Hill   us 

:!•,   in   i  id.-   Gladstonian  measures 

II,  and    lrtrli!.      K>ery   well-informed   man   knows 

bt,  but  then  vvery  man  is  not  well   informed,  and   tOC  much 

f*ips  cannot  l>.   taken  t'>  prose  to  the  people  that  the  present 

ition  is  not  '  unexampled,'  *  unprecedented/  and  all  tlir 
s***  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  tli.it  it  m  lenleoei  itsalf  comparorl 
*'th  the  GladsUiniaii  Coercion  Hills,  nnd  that  no  man  who 
the  ordinary  law,  as  we  arc  all  obliged  to  Oboj  if  in 
r;r'cMtid,  Scotland,  and  Wale*,  baa  the  slightest  need  to  feer 
^ne-w  Act  In  IS70,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  gave  a  magistrate 
P*»«r  to  imprison  any  man  for  six  months,  who  could  not  give 
*  uricractory  account  of  himself.  The  Act  of  1  hhl  authorized 
"ugistratcs  to  make  arrests  of  suspected  persons,  and  to  detain 
tacai  without  trial  ;  and  more  than  one  thousand  persons,  women 
*»*rtll  as  men,  were  so  arrested  and  thrust  into  jail,  most  of 
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them  without  fvi'ii  knowing'  wirh  what  onVnccs  they  were 
eharg<  -I  1'lic  A<  i  -■»  IWJS  Mrthcrrifed  ihi  ipporntment  "t  three 
judges  to  try  prisoners  by  special  commission,  punished  boy- 
cutting,  dow  called*  association,*  with  six  month  a*  imprisonment. 
Ainl  inflicted  lin-  N.niir  j>cii.i)t)  on  persons  who  •isssuhcd  officials, 
ur  kept   forcible  possession  of  their  In  mi  con- 

ferred powers  fot  tb<  ftfTMt  of  prrton»  found  out  after  II 
or  before  siinris*,  .irnl  for  the  confiscation  of  newspapers  anil 
their  'plant';  empowered  the  polico ■  to  arrest  and  mmtt 
foreigner*,  and  to  prohibit  (with  the  Sanmina  of  thr  Lord 
I  intcnant)  public  meetings;  the  power  to  examine  witnesses, 
although  ii"  prison  was  iu  custody  ;  and  compelled  distri< 
which  murder  or  violcnen  were  committal  to  pav  the  expense *f 
compensation,  and  of  maintaining  additional  police.  Such  wer* 
the  mi  hi  and  gentle  measures  of  ttn  ;n»  A<lininistratios, 

the  harshest  of  them   all   being   pil-  ugh  the   House  M 

FV,      with     infinite     *e»t,      l»v     Sir      WillUrn      liar- 
\lr.   (itadstono   himself  seems   to  bo   utterly   an  conscious   i»jt 
be  bu  ever  hod  a  haml  in   p;using  .1  Coercion  Hill.     *  We  hare 
been    tampering    with     tri.tl    bj    jury/    he 
ili-|iu:iiii<ni  oft  boa   Aim-rii  KM  on  l!i*  9th  of  July,  •  wc  ban 
given  the  right  of  imprisonment  tu  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    These 
things  oxo  V0T1   BOOniftlL       No  reminiscence  iliit<xi   across  ft** 
mind  of  thr.  time  when  he  held  a  thousand  person*  imprisi 
some  of  them — as  in  the  case  ol   Mr.  Dillon-    Ix-cbubc  try  j 
fNUv      o    tff.irk   bil   political  career     lluw  rjofi  \j  an 

memory  has  failed   mny   be  illustruted   by  one  more  quoUlks 
from  the  Julj  speech:— 

1 1  OOtlld  -li-.d  that  in  this  glorious  season,  whoa  tho 

is  tAnniinj;  v.  th  thn  rich  i.Toml***  .,f  harvest,  Tim  haj)  i 
to  find  a  political  ftpoonv  m   rs<  A  at  f  /As  U* 

yearo   y</«   uvutd    ka\  ■  found;    that.  !'■«■< 

rarliamciit.afur  it  bad  patiently  bsboori  ii  .u  tic  cxUoaion  of  popala>r 
liberties,  isxiil  iu  Mcuriujj  the  iiistitutit  tm  of  the  country  and 
for  h*w  and  onlor  up  m  ttu  It  tad  bttil      vu,  ippoaling  to  lh» 

as  of  tin- 
thoao  laws  and  institutions  MB  a  fuol  oth  to  the  osul 

and  Lu  lit   Lira  .' 


If   the    Ai:nnr-«n«   hs'l   mine  over  hero  any  of  the   G 
preceding    ltf.ST,    they   would    1ms«  d    in 

-ion   ol    popular    liberties.      Has    Mr.   (Gladstone  llic 
idea   how  niMiy  (  Bills   he  has   himself  posocd  *\mtiaf 

tbal  time,  anil  how  rnniM  others  hr  hiu  been  s-oncrrnrd  I 
IXh-u  i'  not  r<ime  with  an  excellent  grace  from  such  a  man 
taoof  Lord  Hutiogton  with  failure  ol  oiccnof??    Cbob> 
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Gladstone  Coercion  Act  of  1862,  '  A  Barrister*  wroto  a«  follows 
'  Times  '  on  the  'Jib  of  the  present  month  of  July  : — 

•I  liar.    unneial  Icnowledgn  of  Irisl   "Coercion '*  ActH  and  of  r!;, 
sdjniniitl ration  .>f  Item  in  recent  years,  and  T  haeo  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  no  statute  <f  ti  ■    kind  passed  sinou  tho  Union  con  bo 
compared  nilh  Mr.  GludatotK 'a  Act  of  1882  in  soTority  ;    no  CQ 

><>  thoroughly  dasorvc*  i)ic  i  ,►:!!  t',  often   ham  cd   Kite,  c*f 

infarmvat.      Ilnd  it>*  prv.viflinn*  been  enforced,  <vtry  haQaWuD 
tbix*toncd  a  tradesman  with  lots  of  custom,  ©very  priott  or  panaon 
who  preached  of  future  punishment,  every  citizen  who  abused  bis 
Aoighbgurs,  as  inept  of  us  aru  prone  to  do,  was  lii,  I'ritiuuixitut 

lldstioi        and  m>  on«  mull   t.  Il  what  u.m    •*  IttWfttl 
what  *****  "unlawful  n  in  tho  way  of  association,  [area  by  n 

conviction  nnder  tJie  statute.* 

IaX  mit  (iladstonian  who  is  ca ught  upon  a  public  platform 

declaiming  against   the  present  Bill   be  m|uired  to  point  out 

what   provision!  in  it  r*r»rr<v«pond  with  the  ruthless  ennriments 

lined  in  the  Coercion  Acta  of  I870L  1881,   tnd  1889.     It 

•aouIiI  surpass  the  powei  ewen  of  hi*  master  to  discover 

au  Jiil!  ia  designed,  and  designed  solely,  toprcw-i.t 
or  to  OQalab  murder  and  outrage ;   to  save  man  from  being  sliot 
or  backed  to  pieces,  bvc-ause  (bey  hare  oJtadad    tfaa  Nat 
Loagi  d  paeon  the  scoundrel*  who  cut  the  bail  >•&  z'\\\% 

»wwU,OTIllui  la*j   to  enahlr  evrry  limn   in    Iridaml  to  go 

iiifiot  his  lawful  avocations,  to  boy  and  sell   in  any  nn.il> 
tnir  choose,  to  work   for  the   mnn  who  can  niter  hirn  work,  and 
%>*K  at  defiance  the  N  J  bi         ". 

Bill.     Thtj   iboald   fan   continually  Itej 
dioai  as  the   work   of  doing  it   inny  be   to   ' 
whose  minds  arc  jaded  slur  nearly  :•>!>  yeaj  gent  dis- 

cussion  upon   Ireland.      It   must   be-  remembered,  that   tens  of 
vends    of  electors  i.ll   over    the    COUttl  *»t    in   a  good 

(►•si-inn  lor  detecting  the  sflphiarrine  ni  Mi    Gladstone,  or  for 
.ling   the  incredible   freaks  «•.    his  *  historical  con 

iii-w  electors  into 
*-T*n  a  (.,  -»r*  ajjo  were  perhnps   paving  cornporn- 

■  little  attention  to  politic*.     The  sTorfc   "I   I 

•idcd  i> I ill  safety,     Much  Kftatei  poKrlcel  activity 
.;nl   in  rUr  coun  I  ..n  we  have  crer  seen 

i  dznli  of  Utile- 
Vin^-  'posing  calmly  upon  the  triumphs  of  a  previous 

vlccuuu. 

Iq  the  some  speech,  to  which  we  Lave  already  referred, 
Gbditouc  taunted  tbe  Imh  Uudloids  nilh  receiving  u. 
■wo  America : — 
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1  <iiro  t»  your  mono j  for  our  landlords,  giro  as  your  mon*y 
Ittliu  ftwuy  emigrant*  w«  can  afford   to  g  111  >"in  snow 

to  Iw-ar  thn  clrargn  of  famine!  IH^BPJ  wa 

will  ronko  no  complaints ;  but  ausirt  our  follow  subjects  ia  nghtiag 

■  ittlo  of  liberty  in  a  form  l.nown  to  our  law*  and  to  oar 
ttitftlion,  ami  imflMwatrfy  we  shall  bogm  indignantly  to  expcssluiilo 
trill  ymi, n:nl  I'lmii  r  world  iiiiuui  yon    Intajfareuoe  with 

British  institute 

Hut   Mr.   Mitchell    Henry   has  justly   pointed  oa:,   that 
Gladstone  baa  always  *rciute<I  t, >  i*a  Km  practical 

purposes  the  existence  of  anything  but  political  evils  in  IreUm 
and   Im*  always  uanlpulatod   those   political  evils  sxi  as  to 
possession  of  the  Irish  vote* 

'  The  erpprionen  of  flftoon  yoar*  in  tho  House  of  Commoas/ 
Mr.  Mitcuoll  Henry,   'ha*   shown  to   mo  that   whanaTor   th* 
Premier  folt  himself  strong  in  a  British  ami  Welsh  Liberal  v« 
despised  and  treated  with  the  utmoot  DOgleol   the  representation*  ut 

inhli  nii'Mii'i  fn.  tiitd  when  approached  by  any  of  tu  who,  from  pra/ti-al 
knowledge  of  thfi  country,  bun  that  the  social  orlli  oi  Ireland  or* 
infinitely  more  preying  than  their  political  ovile,  to  bocanut  so 
impatient  that  he  would  hardly  give  ns  a  hearing.  The  vtoto 
c»uirtn   of  Mr.  (rludKUiric'x  legislation  liiw  1m«ii  directed  tu  increasing 

Oim  oontribatfon  of  Inland  to  Am  National  Ernhaqoar,  witboct  * 
thought  ii8  to  whetthor   hi   did    not    t.  rectly  iaaroas*  *uJ 

perpetuate  poverty.     Twice,  if  nut  thrice,  Mr.  Gladstone  baa  »i 
Ireland,  ostensibly  to  study  the  etiuutry.  hill  li«  la*  carefully  counues 
the  ambit  of  hiK  abaorratmlll  to  Wicklow  arid  Dublin,  where  he  hsi 
been  the  gDCst  of  great     obi  "He  eurrouTidiugs  ars  such  w 

you  find  in  Kutl  or  Yorhi  lnr> ,  hut  liu  has  n<fu»ed  all  t  nirtati* 

to  Tiait  tho  povarly-atriekan  porta  of  the  em.:.  ...  mo  their 

oouditiuii  lor  hixnaal£     PnTarty— and  at  timos  semi-aturvation,  I  msj 
he*  allowed  to  say-  -has  been  tho  burden  for  xuuuy  yean  j»a«4 
Uriah  proacbings  on  tho  causes  of  Irish  duovnitout,  for  mem  $a«111 
with  hunger  are  over  ready  for  cruno  if  thoy  oro  urged  to  I 
agitator*,  okotfl  am   fill"!   by  tho  saltation.     I  do  puhbtJj 

and  Kolcmnly  declare,  not   for  the  first  time,  that  of  all  mcr 

,'  Mr.  CUadftooo  has  done  most  to  doepon  Inch  pov<rtyf  sr 
dono  least  to  guard  against  Iriib  famines.     1  have  urged  on  tl>t><fc*f 
and  uusytiipathi  lie  Ban  of  Mr,  Glodatune  that  he  should  return  *<**• 

i  i.  fid  linn  mini  taxation  Mint  In-  Iiiik  -.i.l  died  i<n  Trebuid  W>tW 
country  itaolf,  and  eznplov  it  In  making  good  roads,  light  rail**/* 
and  harbours,  and  in  draining  and  making  habitable  a  largo  psn  "' 
tho  country  now  saturated  with  water  like  a  sponge.  There 
havo  U.'eu  no  fierce  Iriuh  <|achtii)ii  now.  if  Mr.  Olachduuc  bad  b*n 
DOnbmt  with  bin  tu'u  ami  a  half  tad  1 1  OTIS,  urnt  hud  CXOOtsded  in  s  stU" 
organized  schotn«  tho  other  ball  nullum  in  duvidnpiog  t!n*  cooDtrj- 
Such  a  policy  would  indeed  havo  worded   off  famine,  have  pai  bf* 
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into  llio  heart*  of  tbo  pcoplo,  ami  have  OIBMi  BmH  to  take  *  Icon 
ftoodload  view  of  political  lyniitfoTMi.  Tn  this  dinvthm,  however, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wm  immovable." 

There  is  still  another  question  which   ii  rapidly  advancing  tn 

the    Croat,  :ni  1    which    is   dostitied  fcO  have  a  vast   influence,  for 

in      HI,    BDOfl    ti»"    fate    of    the    <  'mun  v.nivr    pnit\        The 

:ional  expenditure,  even  in  time  of  peace,  has  been   brought 

up  to  the  Mimof  90,000,"  M)/.   »  jmr,  ili« tendency  is  still  towards 

inornate,  and  the  suspicion  bus  been  gaining  ground — especially 

during    Ibe    last    few    months—  tbnt    great    wastefulness    and 

rxtrarxgancc  r?harnrtrri*e  tho   adminitTrarinn    nf   moil    of   the 

public   departments.       This    suspicion    will,    it     is    clear,    be 

converted     into   retUiutv    by    (In  made    befwt*    the 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  (.'ommom,  which  was  c 

into  existence  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  which  owes  its 

m   to   blf  great   industry,   penetration,    and     badoffttlgabU 

.ons.      A  portion  ol    I         wdence  has.  by  a  wltO  resolution 

of   the    Committee,    been    laid    iiihim    the    table  of  the  House,  so 

tbat  it  may  be  available  for  tho  diocuriotl   I ■'    'I      E   tfBMtttl  as 

tliry    arise.      If  any  justification    of   this    step    were   needed,    it 

would  be  found  in  tho  fact  elicited   by  the  searching  quest" 'in 

of  Liml    Randolph,  that  tin-   Katiin.ite*  as  mm    pivp.ued    tDUH 

necessarily   be   almost   incomprehensible-  except    to    those    who 

prepare  tbcm.      It  ia  impossible,  for  instance,  t.»  fiad   out  under 

any    vote    how    much     nummj     is    really    being    asked    for    that 

toular  rote.     In  the  Am  natM,  Vote   J   is  fur  Divine 

if,   and    tin!  amount  naked   for  i*  59,8001     Hut  a  little 

tfBaoiry   served   to   show,  thai   the  Chaplain-General  and  many 

orti?  olTi'  <  included   in   this  sum,  mid,  when  nil   the 

figures  had  been  given,  it  turned  out  that  the  total  sum  demanded 

*i*83,397/.     Mr.  Knox,  the  Aceoiintent-Otantal  of  the  Army, 

nked  whether  it  would  have  been  '  possible  for  any  private 

to  hare  ascertained   from   the   Estimates  Inid   before 

Pulisraerit  frotn  1870  to  [lie  present  yew   that  the  tutul  increase 

to  Oi*  net   army  expenditure  amounted   to  5*,<)<K>,<)00/,'  and  his 

was,  '  1  think  it  would  tiavu  been  extremely  difficult*'    To 

*pe»t  Mtletit,  his  evidence  supplied  the  b#1  t . *  what  is  practically 

1  staled  book,  and  Lord  Randolph   Churchill  has  done  a  public 

*r»ice  by  rausinir  it1*  immediate  production, 

Wc  now  bare  it  stated  on  the  authority  of  (Jenem!  Hracken- 
■toy'that  thtteflTectnecostofour  aniiv  is  1  -t.ftOi  >JH)0/.  t  yi ■  r,  and 
fa  this  we  Can  scarcely  put  one  army  COTpf  into  the  field,  while  the 

*  WboM  •♦iJoaos  Uf.iM    Lord   ttaudolpb   (.'l.ufl  ill'*   C'.»mialtU*  hu  beta 
Miushsd,  Ea  part,  in  tin  i.  •    ,    |. ■:. 

Oerman 
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DSfttl  army  costs  19,300,000/.  a  year,  and  for  that   nineteen 
i  corps  of  30,000  men  each,  Tegular  troops,  can  Ik-  bro 
>ut  for  active  tervic*.    We  also  know,  i> 

,i  .oiini.m!  ■(  ■  n.  r ..!  -it  tho  A  x  in  y.  that  the  administration  of  OUT 
War  Office  cost*  255t500i  ■  year,  while  the  German  War  < 

only  IGOiOOOf.  a  yr.-tr-  that  wo  pay  foe  War  Office  d 
145,000/.  a  year,  and  fa  Modiflg  message*  to  and  from  dial 
office  over  11,000/.  a  year,  ami  24471  a  year,  or  nearly  501  a 
week,  merely  for  cleaning  up  tlic  room* — thai  is,  mi  '  scourer* 
and  chnrwnmen.'  This,  of  course,  is  \  trihV  compared  with 
some  other  departments  of  thr  Army  Kxpcnditurc,  out  it  is  a 

indicative  of  much.  The  cnormntx  lun  of  -"",000,000/.  a 
year  is  expended  without  onr  proper  audit,  and  the  official  who 
II  responsible  to  Ptiili  ltii'-rit  for  this  eajiendifuie  is  a  civilian, 
haWUM  nii  knowledge  whatever of  the  bufiinc*d  of  any  d*par  truant 
under  bim.  The  pension  list  mounts  up  with  alarming  rapidiiy 
— sr*  halieve  the  total  sum  now  paid  foi  pOQaiOfli  of  all  kinds,  ei- 
eluding  Hoyal  pensions  and  allowances — is  not  short  of  7  JH  M  ',000V. 
«  year,  nrul  under  the  present  regulation*  it  must  continually 
grow  larger.  The  increase  ifl  tba  rot*  for  'Warlike  and  otto 
Store*'  since  1674  .r>  is  over  L\iN  KM KKML  The  report  a 
afniBM    BtOphtaV*'    Committee,  rocentU    pnblilbad,   prove*   taat 

i*.  no  propv  rafttmoion  of  anything  vhatcve*  in  this 
ih 'p.irttnent,  ami  that  contracts  are  made  without  much  regard 
for  the  public  interests.  Gatteral  Adyc,  in  a  letter  Ui  tb« 
'1  'ime*f'#   has  spoken  out  pretty  plainly  on  this  point       '  Thou- 

of  articles.'   he   states,  'arc  chiefly  obtained   by  coct; 
and  th'   iiitnivs  of  those  who  mo.  mnecmed  with   their  supply 
are  hilly  represented  in  the  House.     A  million  or  more  moory 
II  under  MttaM  i  IttOQ  on  each  voir,  nod  tLere  are  many  persons* 
in  the  country  who  desire  to  obtain  a  share.*     When  wo  Uoiv 

lie    head  of  the  Slores,   Provisions.   Clothing,   Building- 9 
ami  Repair*   Dcpanmcni*,  hit*  no  real    control   over  il 
is   merely  a  politician  who    may  remain    in   office   but    a  fe^sw 
mOOtha,    i'u:     eOHfideoOfl    in    this    system    is    not    likely    to  l*»« 

<  ioiL     Tho  antra  valance,  which  daily  poo*  on  i.-c*W 

yards  is  almost  iundculable,  and  with  regard  to  ItWIiattWI^ 
uj   II    iv  "nly  BOOOpMn  to  ipiot*  a  very  smnll   part  o(  tt»« 
QTidenoe  given    w   Mr.   r.    Mel  lard  v    I  %a*r«i 

Commission  in  Ico&lmm 

'  1021.  Thctj   you    think   that  BOtOO  aerioua  modification   of  tJ*' 
present  system  UdnslrahV*? — Y**»;  »t  in  wanting  mucl   "f  i 

.  and  is  worse  than  tual«M,  Wanso  many  people  btliova  ti*** 
an  andit  is  going  on  whon  ihoro  is  really  nothing  of  tho  kini. 

•  Fobroaij  «£!  tx*7. 
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'  1915.  You  think  flint  it  ITOIlld  bt  bitter  to  have  no  Audit  in  fact  ? 

i  hard  no  audit ;  it  ffOQld  bo  hotter  to  say  olosrly  that  yon  haro 

n>  audit,  aoA  DO(  k)  B    Ml  till  Admiralty,  tlia  Treasury,  tho  House 

of  Comwoua,  iuii]  tlio  public,  by  paying  Mist  you  Lave  mi  audit  when 

T«n  have  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

As  k)od   as  the   people  become   alitc  to  all  this,  there  mill 

i  CTT  for  reform    the    like   of  whieh  IM   have  n»t  h**ard  in 

time.     Any  government  or  any  party  which  opposed   it,  or 

which  even  enaearonred  i«i  uteODatt-or  la  conceal  the  vices  of 

tin-  present   system,  would   be  swept  avvny  before  the  storm  of 

popular   indication.     It   is   the   business   of  the   Conservative 

party  to  1>  »v©rk  of  reform.     They  are  not  responsible  for 

the  gross  mismanagement  which  is  now  being;  revealed  to  the 

nations;   it    it    not   the  Conservatives  who  hare  governed  the 

country   dun;.-  n-utci    part   «»:    tin-   Ufll   Bfo   years,      BlJ 

their  opportunity  is   great    now.     Wisely  anil    ably  treated,  the 

demand   for  honest  tulmuuotiution  in  the  public  service  would 

r-itahle  thm  Cuiiaci  •  I  I  lieat  down  all  opposition.      VV©  can 

scarcely  doubt  that  our  leaders  perceive  this.     But  there  is  do 

lime    to    be    lost.      The  hour   has  come   for   healing   schisms, 

imaging   all  minor  differences,  for  closing  up  our  ranks  to 

meet  tbe  enemy.      We  hare  not  sought*  wc  do  not  seek,  to  deny 

that  in  anme  respects  the  position  calls  for  renewed  netivity  and 

•aerps       H      cannot   hope  to  stand  unless  every  element  in  our 

party  that   is   popular,  every  clement   that  is  strong,  everybody 

who  it  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  cause  of  progress 

retrenchment,  once  more  combine  to  work  together.     The 

ID     moment*     ate    with      us     now.       Heavy    must     he     the 

responsibility   which   will  rest  upon    tbe   heads  of   those  who 

map  to  seize  and  pmf.c  by  them  ere  they  are  gone. 
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1. — 1.  lUnaissanc*  in  Italy.  The  Catholic  Reaction. 
In  two  parts.  Br  John  Addingtnn  Symonds.  London, 
1886. 

•J.  La  Coiitrf.rt*witttti<m  relii/iaue  au  XV  I*  xnV/r.  Par  Martin 
Pbilippson,  ProfeftMur  a  l'Universite  de  Bruxcllcs.  Pari* 
am]  BrutscU,  1884 

¥R.  SYM0ND6  has  completed  the  task  which  lie  be-.,., 
ten  mil  ago,  and  the  sixth  ami  seventh  volume*  of  Ins 
4 Renaissance  in  Italy  '  bring  us  down  to  tin-  |>rriod  of  decay, 
wh*n  the  vigour  of  tin-  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had 
astcd  itaelf,  and  there  was  no  longer  strength  lo  brinp  forth 
ideas.  It  is  n  period  of  blight,  dulneti,  and  tyranm, 
mod  only  by  the  genius  of  a  few  poets,  artists,  and  men 
■Hence,      Tin-  Hpiiii  of  Erasmus  was  gone  to   rest,  lint   the 

Ent  of  (.harlcs  V.  still  lived  and  worked.  The  taint  of 
nil  ism  had  infected  faith  and  letters,  (he  leaden  mantle  of 
SptaUh  ruU  bowed  Italy  to  the  ((round.  The  men  who  raised 
liar  voices  against  duluess  became  the  prey  of  the  Inquisition. 
&rpi  only  neaped,  as  did  Brumes,  by  his  wits  and  the  pro- 
l**Ct»n  of  the  great;  (iiordano  Bruno  perished  at  the  stake; 
Tmio  sang  at  the  bidding  <»l'  the  1  'Imn-h.  It  is  \  time  of 
;<k«adrnoe.  But  the  title  of  these  volume*  mi^.-iU,  that  side  by 
••de  with  decadence  there  was  a  revival  ;  and  it  is  this  revival 
*bicli  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  the  following  pages. 

It  is  easy  tn  talk  of '  tendencies '  and  '  movement*,'  but  Mich 
•fractions  must  rest  on  facts.  A  generation  belongs  to  a 
"(Uaiasance  or  a  Decadence-  because  "I  the  influence  uf  certain 
r'*OM,  If  mon  in  general,  or  the  members  of  some  particular 
'■"Gitnunity,  think  tint  Latin  or  Greek  is  to  be  studied,  that 
^ditatjr  glory  is  the  greatest  aim  of  a  nation,  that  heresy  is 
^•tiknt,  or  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  groundwork  of 
*GraEtj,  we  shall  find  a  tendenry  to  found  schools  and  univer- 
VaL  166. — -W.  930.  T  a&fia. 
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aitie*,  to  make  ware  of  conquest,  to   w»t  up  Inquisitions,  or 
drag  national  antipathies  into  matter*  of  religion.       1 
do  think  thu*  or  thai  is  the    remit    of  the   thoughts   of  previous 
fenerations;  and  it  it  th*  obj#ct  of  the  historian  to  investigate 
what  cause*  hare  been  at  work  to  produce  the  resale. 

The  cause*  are  of  different  tort*.  The  invention  of  printing, 
for  instance,  created  public  opini>i>  .ml  introduced  n  new  and 
incalculable  lactor  into  politics  and  religion.  The  Oopernican 
system  invaded  thculo^v,  rind  altered  the  relations  oj  heaven 
and  mj  ih.  The  discovery  of  i  In-  hum  of  strain  mnchani 
changed  the  powers  and  with  them  the  wants  and  habit*  of  the 
human  race.  These  and  main  other  such  causes  make  old 
HOthodl  of  thought  impossible,  by  disturbing  or  dextro>  in*  the 
old  conditions  ol  thought.  Their  action  may  be  quickened  or 
retarded    by  ratal  mo  institutions,  but  cannot  be  created 

destroyed  by  them. 

Out   what   is   true   generally   may  not    hold   in   a    panii 
instance  or  at  a  particular  tunc.      A  country  or  a  gencrntioa, 
whilst  slowly  obeviag   the  git*  of  thought,  is  blown 

transverse   by   many  cross  winds.     The   change  of  iiutit  d 
educate*  oi  divducales  meu  to  think.     And  Governments  bate 
power  to   change  institutions.     They  can  proscribe  bonks,  can 
send  people  to  church  or  to  prison,  can  tunc  palpi:*,  school*, 
and   univpniitipa,  and  oompil    :  to   leeni    by  a  certsb 

rule.  They  may  succeed  a*  Philip  11-  succeeded  in  Spaia, 
or  fail  a*  he  failed  in  tin-  Netherlands;  but,  in  either  cosr,  die 
course  of  thought  is  diverted  from   ita  natural  channel*   for  s 

It  was  unt  for  nothing     iat    when  thi 
thought  had  been  ruined  by  the  Pagan  revival  of  the  fihecclb 
r,  ilir  RtttlKfl  set  to  build  it  up  a.  \;iints  aoJ 

sages,  but  hard-headed  popes,  worldly-wise  Jesuits,  u»«.  hi  gotta1 
princes.  It  is  a*  *  the  people  love  to  bare  it.'  The  Italia** 
were  weary  of  a  revival  which   madi>  neither  tl:  »r  tor 

next  more  secure.  Tbcy  had  learned  no  new  rule  of  life  fro* 
the  Hamnnistt.     No  Luther  "r  Knox  bad  giren  thi  Ittblfc 

and  religion  was  t..  tin  th  Cslb 

turned  tor  guidance  to  the  prai  in  si  men  ol  the  it  I  I'lStM 

then,  If  usual,  opposed  to  Innovation.      It  wo*  "easier  and  u** 

i  to  live  in  obedience  than  to  be  at 
dicjxxing.      So  said  the  Toice  of  the  saints:    and   th*  «nD« 
were  not  disinclined  to  agree,  in  an  age  when  Philip  II 
like  were  roedj  to  aofnrofi  obedience  hj  1 1 1 #-  rack  and  thestska 
So   the  lirst  nge  of  the   Renaissance  came  to  an 
motion  bogsiL     The  Italians  of  li.V)  and  onward*  bad  c*o* 
to  the  conclusion,  that  salvation  was  more  easily  at'.aiua'ul< 
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the  teaching  of  tlic.  Catholic  Church  than  by  the  methods  of 
philusophcrs;  ther  had  not  had  enough  experience  of  freedom 
CO  be  willing  to  rfsk  mueh  lor  it;  they  lapsed  irit--»  obedience, if 
not  contentment ;  ami  the  result  i»  WMl  i>  CcflBcd  a  decadence. 
The  period  ii  one  of  special  interest,  for  it  ii  the  first  century 
of  modem  history.  HY  have  been  warned  lately  nut  to  fix 
arbitrary  dates  for  •ancient/  •medieval/  and  *  modern  *  Ml 
The  warning  is  not  without  reason.  Historians  are  apt  to 
dodcr  t  per  ods  :«  if  a  new  griiemtinu  uf  meti  spontaneously 
came  into  eostOOOe,  and  wore  not  the  children  of  theii  Itthcn. 
But    there    ham?    been    facts    in    the    history  ol    the   world  which 

have  so  rnirkod  on  hal  Brery  thing  which  has  followed  is 

different  from  what  ami  before;  lad  (he  hcU,  which  combiatd 

.uz  about  ihe  complex  phenomenon  which  is  called  the 
Renaissance*  were  such  that  there  is  a  greater  interval  between 
the  ago  which  followed  and  that  which  preceded,  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  except  at  similar  stopping- places  which  occur 
here  and  thereon  the  high-mad  nfhi*tnr^ 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  tho  world   in   M50  and  in  1550, 
Wt?  shall    see,  that   a    century   separates   two  stales  of  sori(?tv  far 

more  widelj  roOQ  each  other  than  those  which  precede 

Mhm.      In  *vc   may  say,   thfct    in   1450  the 

world    vrxs   medieval,    and    in    1530    modern.       In    1430    the 

Kal*rol..;ri  r.  i,-ncd  at  Constantinople,  ihc  ESagliah  in  France,  the 

Moors  in  Granada.      Knights   in  armour  rode  down  rabbi 

stlf-armcd   peasants,  and  cannon   had   not  superseded  archery. 

pa  was  full  of  ensile*  held  bj  petty  sorerriiriis.     The  King 

•  '-   Irance  was   little  more  than  tho  moit  powerful  of  a  doceo 

independent  princes.     The  cities  o{  Italy  were  held  by  des|>ots 

4  the  medieval  tjpe.     Learning  was  confined  within  the  narrow 

bounds  ot  {'oadririum ;  the  too  was  taught  m  oorcr* 

io-  to  the  rule  of  Aristotle  and  Aciuinns.      In   Bnglafl  1   <  rothh 

tbutchea   and  colleges  were  being:  built  to  enanrute 

[earning  of  ancient  tradition.    St.  Albui'%St.  Kd  round's,  and 

r.inbury.  still  sent  their  mitred  abbots  to  sit  in   E'arliamcnt 

.luster.      Tin-    Uiron*   i>  tn    tn    devtroy    ilu-ii 

the  War*  of  the  Roses,     Chivalrv  was  still    - 

tas!  crusades  were  dreamed  of.      lu   Italy  the  dome  of  I3runrl- 

kvii  hid  risen  by  the  side   of  Giotto"*  tower,    ii    i  beacon 

*f  o*  .  ,;>g*t  but    I.ioitardo,   Michncl   Angelo,   Raphael, 

\_,  Becnbo,  wen-  unborn,  and   Fra   '.     ■ 

.  i  in  the  lull  spirit  ■•(  thi   Middle  Age*. 
;ry  latsrr,  all  was  changed.     The  IWkish  Empire  Um\ 
tappUated  the  ttyzintinc  fcmpirv.    Europe  n  u  divided  ami  i 
»tr  or  six  great  kingdoms,  subject  ti>  dcS] 

icli^voi^ 
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religion,  the  science,  the  learning,  the  politic*,  the   iuriapro- 
deacet  the  architecture,  tbc  painting,  the  muaii  diets] 

Age  had  ceased  to  exist.  Lntiii  was  transformed  bii 
re-born.  Schcudinen  had  given  place  to  Humanists.  More  Khan 
hall"  the  nations  had  revolted  from  Rome.  The  monasteries 
were  turned  into  barns  or  fallen  into  ruin.  Monks  and  Irian 
'with  all  I'irir  numpery'  had  been  cast  out.  The  C\\~ 
of  Home  ltwll  had  been  purged  and  chastened.  The  oceans 
had  revealed  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  New  World, 
ami  lir.-iv*-  i    |>!    i.    «  were  sailing  'from   pole  top'  ning 

each  colore1  in  sc.irch  of  gold  nnd  empire.  The  *ita  of  war 
and  peace  were  changed ;  the  old  lines  of  trade,  the  old  result 
to  Horrir,  were  no  more.  Gothic  gloom  and  glory  bad  passed 
away  for  ever,  nnd  the  world  wn«  full  of  the  new  splendour*  i»t 
Renaissance  art.  But  the  greatest  change  ol  all  was  in  tbr 
thought*  of  men.  vVhert  moo  had  aswntrd  ihey  qaetii< 
where  they  had  obeyed  they  rebelled.  Liberty  of  thought  had 
been  born,  the  mother  o(  political  and  personal  liberty,  the 
forerunner  of  equality  and  downfall  of  privilege.  The  old  age 
of  the  world  bad  gone  by,  the  new  age  in  which  we  still  live 
Wfls  founded 

V\  e    will   lay   down    no   arbitral}    or   fantastical   d  ■- 
assuredly,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in   the  word*  medieval 
modem,  the  present  and  the  future  brut  their  birth  at  no  otter 
prrind  than  this*,  nnd  Italy  wa»  thoL  birtbplac*. 

But  the  soil  of  Italy  was  exhausted  ;  a  time  of  languor  s©€- 
icd  to  it  lime  of  productive  energy,  and  the  historian  ol 
the  Renaissance  finishes  his  task  bj  recording  it  period 
Decadence  a  painful  task,  hut  not  without  its  compensations; 
for  Though  Iratj  BOW  GtoMt  to  he  the  guiding  light  of  I'uwpe, 
her  work  has  been  done  among  the  national  and  in  their  tors 
I'nimv.  Enplane]  and  Germany  band  on  the  tnn-h,  nnd  the 
warmth  and  radiance  survive  still,  and  are  reflected  in  the  Itaf/ 
of  our  own  days. 

Af  'I; ..■   dot*,  as  must  indeed  always  be  the  case,  the  bom* 

intellect  was  more  fully  awake  in  some  countries  than  in  otber*. 

In  our  own  island,  as  is  usually  tho  case,  the  change  from  1st 

■1   society  hod   come  late.     Scotland  was  but  BO* 

UMrglng  from  feudal  darkness  into  tlif  sudden  -\  id  » 1 

change  oi   which    the   Reformation   was   one   of   ihe   pnncin*' 
factors — a  change  arhkh  stumped  her  national  character  il 
and   pormuxiiiU    with   tho   impress   of   progmi.     The    Elba- 
bet  ban  literature  and  the  growth  of  Puritanisn  .  and  the  sfstil 

of  enterprise  nml  national    pride  which    rnarW   that  great  epwb, 

were  in  their  fall  vigour  at  a  time  when  France  was  weakenei 
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by  civil  war  ami   religious  discord,  mtd   was    linninin;    fit  to 

unilergn    thn   sever*  *  discipline  of  Richelieu  ;    when    Spain    was 

showing  all   (ho  signs  «i    thai   impotence  from  which  she  ha* 

revived;   when  <  irrmany  was  distracted   by  rpliginui  and 

disputes,  the  gloomy  prelude  of  the  Thirty   Years'   >Var. 

Italy  wax   i  nam!   from   ma    condrdon   during  the   fifteenth 

century.      She   bad  tried   the   gTe.iteat  experiments   which    the 

I    had   seed   in   art   and   literature,  and   the   age  of  grand 

creations  hid  passed.     She  was  no  more  to  astonish   "In-  \vtlil 

new    marvels.      To   scholars    had    succeeded    stylists,    to 

original   piinrcr*  men  *>(  the  schools,  to  poets  (with  the  tingle 

exception  of  Tnsso)  writers  of  elegant  >crsc  and   n  mbeu  of 

academics.     All  was  now  deliberate,  conscious  and   artificial; 

roeiliOO  ruled  every  work  of  art,  and  criticism 
ad  taken  thi  place  of  invention  Bxospl  la  the  regions  <»f 
music  and  science,  Italy  had  nothing  new  to  give  the  wi>rld. 
She  had  become:  the  school  of  taste,  and  had  cea»cd  to  be  the 
home  of  invention. 

A    period    of    decadence     and    the    present    age    needs   the 
be  defined  n<  one  In  mien  '»*!.•  i*  nude  thi 

standard  rather  than  originality,  and  the  rules  of  taste  are 
ascertained  ami  stated.  The  decadence  of  Greece  expressed 
itself  in  genu  and  the  anthology;  that  of  Kotnr*,  i"  itttto 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  qaibom  and  nil  atiei  >»f  philosophy : 
what  teems  Important  is  form,  rather  than  substance.  On 
the  other  hand,  ROCh  OpOChj  are  p<-iiod»  of  iwpOee,  during 
which  results  are  summarized  and  rules  laid  down.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  formulation  of  Catholic  dogma  in  the  tttxTtOOBifa 
oratory  *ft*   *  »«stc  of  timr,  mi  if  I'lotcttutt   iIogmA  in 

England   and   Germany  in  the  sixteenth,  nor  that  of  the  rules 
>)(  architecture,  painting,   and   poetry,  at   the  same   lime.     To 
establish  rules  is  to  save  the  time  of  lat»r  explorers;   a  codi- 
Bratioa  of  results   must  always  he  of  some  value  to  those  who 
WW.     It    will  Instruct,   more    than    if    hampers  the  original 
rcniueet  ;  on  the  other   band,  by   putting   technical  correctness 
in  the  reach  (if  the  industrious  it  given  an  Advantage  m 
■stood   and   third  rate   artist*  which  Nature   bos  not  gr" 
item.     A   lniiidred  Titssotins  are  horn   to  one   Molifem,  and  it 
■ay  sometimes   even   happen   that  the  bird  of  Jove  is  turned 
■to  a  tame  eagle.      Pope,  great  a*  he  was,  would  have  been  a 
pw*er  poet  if  he  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  or  two  genera- 
tions !*trr.       Hut    Dryden  could   break    through   the  trammels 
'le,  and  Cowley  and  Gra)  were  hrlpcd,  not  hindered,  by 
•ecyiiig  aeadecoic   form.       A    t>rcat  age  ol  art  is  alwnys  hm 
iau'anary  at  the   outset.      Phidias  and  sKschylut   were   sinners 

against 
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ji£»init  convention  as  much  as  Ciinalue  and  Dante,  as  Turner 
and  Byron.      Vt-I  convention  is  nut  tl  liiug  as  | 

a.  school  of  art  or  philosophy  may  have  its  statutes  dmwil 
|i .-.1.1111$  .aid  vet  be  sound,  and  there  is  no  stability  of  progress 
without  tl»-  iniiiMl:'.iii>u  of  schools,  Raphael,  Mica**]  Angrlo, 
'  del  P  <»mho,  and  (iiulio  Komano  set  the  arts  upon 
nn  academic  basic,  the  rules  of  whirl]  were  ascertairu-d  and 
stated  by  their  followers,  and  a  convention  was  established 
nhicli  l.isi.-tl  almost  till  out  own  tunirs.  The  ledun 
Joshua  Reynolds  show  how  completely  the  *  grand  style*  was 
guided  as  well  MM  buBpottd  bj  itftllftO  tielii;  inj  W  r  .weird 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  formulation  of  principles  was  not  in 
itself  an  evil ;  the  evil  was  iu  the  dcadness  of  the  times,  which 
brought  forth  no  first-rat*  gonitis.     Foi  I 

JJomenichino,  the  Ganoci,  <»uido,  of  Marino,  Gaafini,  I  i  h 
and  ill  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  I"  the  i  EghtMaUl  ci-nturie* 
with  the  sole  •xceptioii  ui  T&880,  are  polo  I  m  Vide  lhoi«  oJ  tiki 
preceding  century.  Venice  rIoIbB  stands  Apart ;  and  Italy,  under 
the  n'-.'j/i  i  I  Mrdiej,  Eftet,  <*oruengas#  Farneses,  and  Bourbons, 
has   EM  UBMft  10  '<ju.il    lie-   lustre  "I    GaliltO,    f*ioril*uo 

Bruno,  and  the  company  of  naturalists  and  philosophers  who 
arc  the  true  glories  of  on  age  in  which  politics  were  dead,  and 
religion  divorced  from  Entdon 

In    art    the   example    of    the   great    masters,    against   whoso 
then  *w  no  appesufl  bad  i  itabliahed  a  method  which  was  not 
even    disputed.      Had    aOOthci    Michael   Angedo   apPBSsTW],   In- 
might  have  founded  a  school   of  UmUeAjH-,  or  of  historical  or 
mythological    painting,   irblcfa    would    have  struck  a   new 
add  created  anotht  «  revolution.     The  ancient  rloi  i- »■  "I"  l»««:i:t, 
the   loves  and   adventures   of   Orlando,   tho   glories    of   Itshia 
scenery,  might   hnvc   lived   upon  the   canvas  of  a   new  race  of 
grcnt  painters.      Hill  no  such  creator  showed   hnrneif,  nnd  lb* 
orthodoxy  of  the  times  demanded  nothing  hut  religious  art.  Tat 
Iftttt    winks  of  the  great   generation  had   left  the  iiarrtm   round 
of    holy  families  and    biblical    subjects.     The  ecstatic*  • 
Fraacu  and  Si.  Theresa,    the    martyrdoms    ol    St.  A*rm 
Agatha,  Sr.  Laurence,  and    all    the  'ghastly  picric*  ol   saint*.' 
on  which  the  Jesuit  father*  loved  to  dwell,  inspired  tlic  rrirainff 
school.       \ow   and    (hen    such    n    subject   as    Guide's    A 
<[>iiied  a  window  into  a  new  region.     But  ns  we  go  through  iW 
gallery  of   Bologna,  we  ore  oppressed  with  tl  i   aaffl4  n.  ■■ 
(t-lI.Mne,  and  tho  absence  of  invention,    (opposition,  mode  Hi** 
drawing,  i  ion  >muro»  subordination  and  relation  of  parts,  srr  dl 
in  them     VVc  admire,  but  our  heart*  are  not  touched.    W*  l**f 
for  some  rebellion  against  convention,  some  much  of  ■*:arc;**i' 
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whilat  ickoovled^VBg  'he  gonial  of  the  Gmocii  wc  would  gladly 

ms^r  all   this  comctDAM  for  the  absurdirirs  nn«I  anai 
UD1I  of  an  earlier  and  more  living  school. 

[linn-   front   from   bad   to   worse.      Windy  draperies,   trn- 
rwliw  of  the  exaggerated  anatomy  of  Michael  An^lo,  imp< 
aible  CO  ridiculous  attitude*,  attempts   at  realizing   the  eflc 
painting;  in  .in  incongruous  medium,  these  are  tin  |  jstics 

of  rcnlpturc  down  to  the  time  of  \\  inokclmann.  In  architecture 
in«i»iiiir  nt'vr  was  invented  ;  all  the  faults  of  taste  which  dis- 
figured the  preat  i\g*  rroro  adopted  at  grace*  of  st\l<- ;  consoles, 
cornices,  grinning  Atlantic!*,  flimsy  floral  decorations,  rusti- 
cated and  ■  reniuculatcd '  masonry,  imitations  ol  curtains  and 
carpets  ia  verdi-  antique  ami  puipliyn,  icnccriiig  of  bricks  to 
"-  solid  marble,  sham  domes,  sham  vaults,  sham  vistas. 
sham  pcTsprctitc.  Tko  Jesuits  took  the  lead  in  this  oren*  of 
bad  taste,  and  their  ehunrln  Li  all  the  worst  ITsrinsMf  <»1* 

upholstery  in  stone  that  the  world  has  to  show.  Ancient  Kome 
WM  turned  into  n  rpiarrv  ("  Imilil  up  tlii'si*  mnileni  monsters, 
which  rose  unabashed  in  every  town  of  Italy  by  the  t£do  of  the 
Works  of  Pal  lad  io  and  his  fellows. 

In  literature  the  enre  was  not  dissimilar.     *  Fari  qua?  sentiaa  ' 

was  Dot  possible  under  &e  rousting  governing  I' he  object 

wotnto  government  was   then,   as   always,    to  give   its 

subjects   subsistence,  and  amusement,  and   grave  thoughts  were 

dI  place  ;  moreover,  the  Press  being  under  :.   doable  i  ensor- 

.  neither  history  nor  philosophy  nor  speculation  of  any  kind 

ng.    Of  theologj  ni  a  certain  kind  thero  was 

plentr;  and   of   light   P©*t*Ti  satirical,   lyrical,   and  dramatic. 

•Scholars  still  studied    the   ofmwicoJ    authors,  and  when   tin-  lime 

ca»«  «ro  waa  harmless  criticism  of  art.    Hut  no  Mnchia- 

veils,  bo  Savonainlu,  no  Dante  appeared,  not  even  an  Arioato. 

HoaO  >rerunners  had  tried  to  the  full  the  experiment  of 

what   could    be   done   in    romantic  verse,  and    tin-  OrtaOsio 

Otfal  ntld    a    per  fret    work,  one   nrithrx  to    l»e  imitated 

•or  emulated.     There    was   an   opening   l"r   a  dranmti  -pi  ■• 

■faowod,  after  the  Inquisition  bad  dOM  its  sfovh  :  but 
il*  Church  looked  coldly  upon  the  stage,  and  to  sincere 
CrlholicB  that  way  of  verse  was  barred. 

story  of  Tasto,  told  by  Mr.  Sjmonds  in  one  of  those 
ipter*  is  always    it  his   best*  is  the   story  of  a 

lius  fallen  upon    evil    timer  and  evil  tongues,      Kvil   times, 
song  was  past,  and  it  is  calumny,  not  oforji 
*  tin  lift  te   the  dead  ;  evil  tongues,  borstuse  his  whole  life  was 

rit  in  unworthy  quorrels  with  men  who  could  not  understand 
nobleman  who  eUiuied  Ikiiii  i"i-  ai  .1  purl,  .mil  the.  DOOt  ■  bo 

demanded 
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demanded  precedence  as  a  nobleman.      The  romantic  Epic  had 
been  Doxnpleced  In  Arioetot  and  bis  own  RinaMa  vn  bol  ^  Vii* 

gilian  Orlando.    What  Tasso  did  was  to  inaugurate  tbe 
Kfiic — more  learned,  more  contained,  more  orthodox  in  art 
Creed  (ban  AfiostO.      He  wnt  a  learned  swan,  a  smaller  Mi 
tlie  Homer  of  tluirrhgoing  folk.     No  one,  wc  imagine,  who  is 
not   both    leUnrrly  IM  composed,  Can   iracl    the  fc<  •  rrusalemsne' 
without  tedium  ;   nor  can  any  ono  who  care*  fur  poetry  at  all  be 
insriitihlr.    t<<    hi    Im-.ujIn.     The   verse   is    fluent,   smooth,  and 
weighty,   the    sentiment    noble,    the   story  lull    <»|    graceful   flow 
and    iutersprm-d   with   epieudes   which  air  both   beautiful  a 
original.      Tasso,  for  all  his  prolixity,  probably  rcicmbles  mom 
snd   approaches  more  ntarh   to  \  irgif,  in  hi*  own   style,  titan 
miv  poei   who  ha*  written  since  the-  age  of  Augustus.      Virgil 
is.  more  to  Tasso  than  Horner  to   Virgil  ;  for   lasso   is  adap; 

not  oreardng,  a  new  Conn  *'t  ESpli  and  doubtless  Virgil 
consulted  hia  own  genius  more  than  any  rules  of  composition, 
Al  Mi  Symonds  says,  'It  was  now  impossible  to  take  a  step 
:n  poetry  or  art  without  a  theory;  ami  what  was  worse,  tliat 

iy  bad   to  be   exposed  for  dissertation  and  discussion.'" 
Ba  Tasso,   'by   genius   tbe    most   spontaneous    of  men,'   wrote 
aQ    Art   Pixtica   as  &   prelude   Co  composing  an    lipic.     All 
this   bring   granted,  the  '  <  n-nnalemme    deserves  tbe  place  it 
holds  in  literature.     It  can  never  rio  with  the  'Orlando  1'urioso' 
in   atylr  <n    in   matin  i   II    il   pitched    in   m   lower  and   I 
key  ;    but   within   the  limits  which    its  author  imposed   upon 
himself  it  moves  with  perfect  grace  and  dignity  ;  and  we  think 
we  are  doing  honour  to  it  when  we  *r»v,  that  what  Virgil  was 
to  'lasso,  Tnsso,  to  some  extent,  was  to  Milton.     Tbe   religious 
•pie  enlmkieted  In  Milton,  not  ha  Tnsso,  as  the  i 
culminated  in  Ariu -.:.».  i.m  in  Koiardo.     The  i  utivc.  scriouancsj 
of  Milton   was  well    fostered  nod  strengthened   by  his  puritan 
education.     Tasso  was  an  Italian  Catholic,  not  as  Milton,  half 
a  Roman  Stoic,  half  a  Dihlc-iand -sword  fanatic — tad  *«xed 

orthodoxy  of  his  sentiments  is  expressed  in  his  work.     Yet  wbes 

considers  the  character  of  the  man,  his  extreme  sciisilivenesf 
and  egotism,  his  restlessness  and  impatience  of  coal 
strange  to  see  how  Pegasus  can  be  ridden  by  a  priest ;  astc*  i* 
fiut  IVgAtus  oflen  cm  i|ms  to  hi*  own  postures  and  strraos 
nWa»?  \atj«7&<tt  <vppdoi  7roTajuoio,  and  *  the  force  by  which  uV 
plot    moves    is    love.1      'Tasso    in    truth  thought    lliat    hfl    »»» 

writing  a  religious  and  heroic  noern.     What  lie  did  writ*,** 
n  poem  of  sentiment  and  passion.   .   .  .   He  displaced,  indeed 
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iumcIIous  ingenuity  and  art  in  sn  oonwctiDjg  the  two  strains 
of  bit  subject,  the  stately  Virgil ian  history  and  the  glowing 
modern  surname,  ih.it  thoj  ihofud  cootdbnto  to  the  linking  of 
I  tinjrle  plot,  Yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  vitalizing  the 
i,  whereas  the  latter  mil  live  as  long  as  human  interest 
in  poetry  endures.'  *  What  survives  of  Tamo  is  nor  his  learn- 
ing and  his  academic  form,  but  that  characteristic  of  his  poems 
which  w;i  ISOQB,      Taw*  (whom  Shelley  reganleil   as  a 

greater  poet  than  Ariosto)  was  a  poet  not  in  virtue  of,  but 
in  spite  of,  the  rules  of  composition  antic  I  which  he  worked  ; 
and  though  hi*  stile  was  perkcted  by  the  limitation*  vhic 
approved*  *»d  In  whicb  he  willingly  submitted  himself,  he 
would  have  been  greater  if  he  could  have  resolved  to  be  himself 
(as  Milton,  for  all  his  learning,  was  always  Milton),  and  not  too 
nsacti  oonteruei!  to  bo  a  moOMV  A'irgil,  taught  and  tamed  br 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Italian  Parnassus  and  the  schools  of  the 
its, 

h  1  uuo  i  I  «fcoa  the  great  cycle  of  Italian  poets,  and  no 
eminent  |ioet  arose  till  A  fieri.  Hut  the  period  of  stignntiou  was 
tM>twititrtIywith«nit  fiuit  ;  the  pui:r<  :  noed  Catholl 

ith  rule*!,  was  favourable  to  that  growth  of  molality 
;  km  h  *l|>ed  to  regenerate  Italy.     The  Italy  d  PUltaJa  ami 
Leopard  i  had  been  purged  by  suffering,  but  also  inspired  with 
the  spirit  cif  Christianity  ;  and  when  patriotism  awoke  a  new  en- 
thusiasm in  the  heart  ol  the  nation,  those  who  met  the  oppressor 

■  vi.i.i  inul  tr  Silf.-riiin  were  more  WOTthl  of  freedom  than 
the  Machiavellian  nobles  and  brutal  or  cynical  commonalty  who 
famished  the  subject  of  the  satire  of  Tassoni  and  the  nov« 

■  go  and  Ai.timi      To  the  simple  and  upright  countryfolk 
whom   Virgil  and   Horace  praised,  and  to  whom  Mr.   Kuskin 
ha*  la  ii  their  ilue,  the  purification  of  iht  Chncfa  has 
been  an  unmixed  en  in.     'I  heir  religion  is  childish  and  super- 
cilious, but  the  clergy  of  the  •Decameron'  has  disappeared  for 
«m,  and    this  result   is  chiefly   due   to  the   preaching   of   the 
Cticchisin  of  the  Council  of  Trtnt,  and  tbo  ailaDl  voriuiw  of 
lb*  seminaries  and  schools  which  the  Council  instituted.      How 
fetbat  teaching  is  now  out  of  date,  and  what  hop*  there  is  of  a 
twsr  reformation   of  religion,  the   future  will  decide.     Rut  the 
fa*  and  morals  of  a  nation  which   has  used   for  more  than  a 

rr  of  a   renmrv   with    sn   much   gTaviti    and    dignity   the 

"i'dom  on  which  it  entered  in  186U«  may  be  safely 

mtrusted   to   its   own   Kvepiujr..     The  growth  of  material   pro- 

tpvtrj  xv.tl  of  local  enterprise  shows  the  strength  and  seriousness 
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Of   llir  luli  UQ  pi. pic,  believed  fi ft v  years  Ago  lo  l«  ft  nati 
brigands,  beggars,  and  musicians:  and  in  spite  of  the  croakinpi 
of  obscurantists,  religion,  whatever  iu  prcjcnt  form    may   be, 
CttUKH  '«'  dod  OT  faing  in  a  nation  which   puaiease*  %n  murh 
sobriety,  vigour,  and  discipline  as  marks  the  national  character 

iv  p<  np  '■  of  llaly. 
In  all  Christendom   there*  was  a  cry,  that   the  Church  must 
reform  itself.     The  roice  of  prophets  had  never  been   w  bolls 
silent.     ToavlOMoJ   IVipcs  and   BUbOM   b  >d  been  rebuked   Iry 

•narics  like  St,  Irnncis,  by  bands  of  soldier  monks*  bj 
companies  of  unlearned  Mhigeiue*  and  Waldensea,  by  Knglisli 
Parliaments  b*.  }>oeta  a*  Dante.,  by  satirist*  ns  Boccacc 
scholar*  as  GnaMtBStl  and  VVii-klifT.  Lately  the  stern  cry  of 
»Gladius  Domini  super  terrain  edtO  et  vclocitcr,'  in  the  month 
oj  ibis  buplrad  bVroBtfolft,  bad  l»-«'ii  rilonoad  bj  tin-  %*<»r§t  of 
Fopftii  I  he  spirit  oi  Savonarola  might  be  heretical,  but  hi* 
message  was  true.  The  prophets  might  be  unlicensed,  but  tW 
spirit  of  ll ■'■   Loid  spoke  by  them;  and   it  was  time,  if   □ 

IV  tbeil   teaching,  at  least  to  build  their  sepulchres.     Bnt 
Rome  itself,  rhe  C  una,  the  heart  of  the  system,  was  the  last    to 

feel  the  need  of  reform.  The  Cardinal*  lived  for  tl»c  moat  part 
at  Rome,  nccupird  in  making  and  spending  money,  enriching 
their  relation-:,  intriguing  with  a  view  to  the  next  Conclave,  or 
riKM-N  UMHiag  thmivelvc*  With  woildl)  pleasuie.  The  worst 
of  them  were  degraded  sensualists,  the  best  cared  more  for 
letters  and  art  than  for  the  Gospel  and  their  sacred  profession. 

Rut  religion  was  waking  up.  Not  only  was  ton  Reform  atlOB 
invnding  the  whole  domain  of  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  withia 
tbe  Church  alto  OOOlafllinltiet  nnxe  which  combined  with  per- 
sonal sanctity  a  lively  xcal  for  the  purificati  -n  aj  ih*-  1  hard*. 
Their  atory  has  often  l*en  written:   ConUarini,  Sadolct,  1 

p  Borromoo,  Caraffa,  Loyola,  are  the  true  propagators  ot 

(■iriv.  h  ujifc  theii  j-pitit  which  i;i 
the  Papacy  during  the  eventful  years  in  which  the  Council  oi 
Trent  was  lilting,  We  way  deplore  the  divorce  of  religion 
and  science  which  the  Council  troctad  ;  but  <i  their  piety  ami 
sincerity  there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Sjmoodj  pv**es  tro 
Ligfatlj  oyoj  ibifl  portion  of  theblctorr;  which  M.Philip 
in  bis  admirable  volume,  treat*  with  fuller  ap;>-  n  ia> 

Crtancc.     The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Oratory  i  i  I ' 
v^,theTh*»atin*>s,  th*coni;P'^;i^i  »n  «.i  Somaaoa,  tbe  CapucooiK- 
the  reformed  CamaJdolite*,  the  Brothers  of  I  ■ !  b  OraV 

B  Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  is  despatched  b\  >*»*■ 

in  a  couple  of  pages:  and  if  he  dwells  at  length"  on  the  So 
i if  Jesus,  it  is  because  ha  considers  it  to  be  a  twin-devil  witbisc 
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Holy  Omoe,  vhmr  sole  object  wa«  to  degrade  the  human  spirit 
and  submit  it  to  si  I  le  does  not  sec  that  wheat  anil  tares 

up  together,  and  that  religion  wus  revived  by  the  very 
Jesuits  who  corrupted  it ;  ami  tli:tt  then?  were  saints  anil  horos* 
among  the  persecutors  ai  well  sj  .miong  the  persecuted.     Honour 

IOM  wbo  Wakened  the  Spirit  "l"  lb*  fitwprl  anion;.*  the 
Cat)-  it*,  though  much  evil  na»  mixed  with  thr  r," 

It  was  indeed  in  these  so  tl   the  work  of  reformation, 

so  far  as  it  was  useful  to  humanity,  serviceable  to  relic/ion,  had 
its  o:  nl  it  may  be  not  irrelevant  la  qui  subject  to  U 

lew  instances  within  and  without  the  circle  oi  Latholac  orthodoxy. 

i'Ui  to  point  uut  what  it  is  that  the  Ghafch  of  Home 
assimilates,  what  it  easts  on'-. 

In  ever>*  movement  of  human  afTaiis  the  battle  is  fought  by 

r-aiinded  mm,  man  vho  Can  IM  but  OM  tide  of  the 
question.  The  Falkland*,  the  hirnsniutes,  tlic  Caanubona,  the 
Postals  sre  ri«lit  in  the  long  run,  hut  for  the  time  Cromwell. 
Luther,  Calvin  lead  the  world.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  comptny  "I"  friends  found 

:  v  named  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.     Among  its  men 
were  SsdoiBt,  G  upai    '  o&uuini,  Oastaoo  di  Thieue,  Reginald 
Pole,  and   CarnrTa.     Others  of  a  similar  tone  of  thought  were 
Juan   Valdex  (the  Valdcsso  of  George   Herbert  and   Nicholas 
Farm  as,  and  Ghlbenl  oi  Verona  j  ind  ibniltttoobdM 

grew  up  in  other  ports  of   Italy.      The  object  of  these  sor  ii 
was  purely  religious  ;   but  from  them  proceeded  two  schools  of 
thought,  tho  oih    aii  ins;  at  comprehension,  the  other  loading  to 
persecution.     Sadolet,  the  friend  ami  CUnwwndeQl  of  BfJMOBDJ 
aad  Melmirhtbon  ;   Coot  inni,  the  would-be  reconciler  o(  Ger- 
man y  ;   Valdex,  the  objure*  of  persecution  ;   Gnibattj,  tbl  poli- 
tician and  generous  humanist — all  fell  more  or  less  under  the 
imputation  ot'  unorthodoxy,  and  were  passed  over  oi  set  asidr. 
itid   Pok    c  D]  I  ■<!  a  L-n.'it  itajcion  for  a  time,  hut  died 
cinraced  and  broken-hearted,  a  persecutor  under  suspicion  of 
antsy.      Morone  was    silenced,    impriaaasstlj    tad    ■  onvrrird. 

GmLmio  dl    Tliirm  'I   a  religious  order.      <  mlro- 

i  the  luiiumtioii  into  Koine,  and  was  tin*  unci  iiicii  il ess  of 

Pop*. 

rem  subjectis  el  debcliaic  supcrbos'  was  the  fate  of  new 

it,  as    it    was   the    glor)'   °l    ancient    Rome.       Macnw 

iparison  of   the   treatment  of  enthusiasts  by  Home  and  by 

itism  U   famous.      But    what    are    we    to   say    of   rhe 

Mid    Iftlgt-itiiuih-ii    inni  nl    whom    l:.'.I\   v,-.vi   nOV    fell? 

lists  by  lempcf  and  Christians  by  conviction  they  would, 

ley  bod  bean  horn  in  England,  have  walked  hand  in  hand 

with 
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Willi  Cold  nui]  More,  the  farannUMfl  "I    tba  school    of  Hooker, 

Andrew*,   and  Coain.      Hut   Homo  would   bav« ..[    tl.r  ... 

She  reserved  her  honours   for   the  Caraffas  and    Loyola*,   and 
her  own  point  of  view  she  acted   wisely.     Yet  among 
her  subjects  *bc   numbered    Philip   .\cri   and  Carlo   liorromeo, 
whose  type  of  sanctity  find  in  it  nothing  nf  the  Renaissance 

!  lie  true  glories  of  tin-  *  ..  'i   1:     re  ivnl,  and  in  whom  is 
iu  its  purest  fbnnth.tt.  I  !>  angelical  character  which  belongs 
to  all  schools  of  Christianity. 

I'Vn  Paolo  Surpi,  again,  is  an  instance  of  the  type  of  char- 
acter which  i«  incompatible  with  Romanism.  As  Home  new 
casts  out  Lamcnnais  and  Dollingcr.  so  she  then  rejected  Sarpi. 
Mi*  Mudict  were  uncongenial  to  the  vpii  then,  a* 

guided  the  policy  of  Rome.       His  wide  slid    U  ■  umli    kBO«  ledge 
of  DO  ■!   history  led   him   i«>   put   forward  such   facts  as 

Light  mi  the  origin   »t    in  and  pretensions  whiea 

seemed  to  iiiin  to  be  abuses,  hut  in  the  view  of  thr  Church  were 
•  I*  11  Inpment*.    Tin1  1 1  inn  mi  I  h«n  h  had  no  dislike  for  Icarninc;: 
but  BeUanninj   and  Baxoaiaa  were  more  to  hcrtaat*  tb 
who  taw  facts  in  their  connection  with  the  growt  i   of  institu- 
tions,  not  in  the  light  of  authority.     Sarpi  s  work  on  Ecclesias- 
tical   Hcneficra  •   was  as  damaging  to    Roman    uanrji:tij<  D 
HnlUms  celebrated  Chapter  VII.,  and   was   issued  as   a  living 
polemic,  not  us  u  learned  disquisition  into  past  history.     It  does 
.iv.  %J  with  the  sanctity  of  tithes,* a  Judai-  -!  D  »l  I  Christian  ob- 
servance; of  luvcstiturc,  (.onutiendAms,  Reservations,  Pen  ■ 
and  all  the  temporal  expedients  ballowad  by  Papal  author. 
tin-  purpose  of  amassing  secular  wealth  ami  power.      It  dealt  as 
v   a  blow   at   the  principle  of  Papal   autocracy  in  matters 
i-niitire.trd  nitli  revenue,  as  the  treatises  on  the  Interdict  nnd  ot> 
tbc  Rights  ofSoWHffni  tn  Papal  autocracy  in  politics. 

In  all  iiis  works,  and  above  all  in  the  '  History  ot  the  Co 
ol   i'rent/  Sarpi  exposed   the  secular   ui  la  and  priestly  era) 
wliich  the  events  of  a  thousand  years  had  been   turned  to  tb? 
pinfit   ol    spiritual    domination.      We  are  apt,  in  an  age  WnfO 
diuretics  are  in  danger  of  secularist  op]  U)  i'otsH  how 

pressing   was    the    danger   of    Papal   soil  i   the  aays  «f 

the  sftDada,  and  the  Council.  The  times  •** 
Gregory  VII.,  of  Innocent  III.,  and  [onoooot  IV.,  seemed  toV 
returning  En  ■  more  dangerous  form.  Innocent  IV.  had  ostv 
bated  the  principle  of  rebellion  embodied  in  fredenck  I 
means  of  the  Ctusadr  ami  the  Ink-ulkt.  The  Chun.ii  Lad  at* 
won  the  consent  of  the  civil  power,  nnd  could  dim*  lbs?  afcoltf 
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at  its   will  oier   liislf   Kurupt*.     The  mmrirl  which  Sarpi 
look  up  wai  as  real  as  that  which  callod  up  Lothaf  I  generation 
earlier;   though   now,  as   Mr.  Symonds  says,   it   has  *  lost  iCttt- 
ulirrlii  r  we  regard  the  cltlui  oJ    Rom*  Of  the  arguments 

■r  antagonist,  •(ftmmon  son***  llld  Irn-ii.  in  Uhit  vi  far 
conquered  in  Europe  that  Sarpi's  opinions,  then  denounced  as 
heresies,  sound  now  like  truisms ;  and  hit  candid  boost,  thai  he 
nn>>  iIm-  fust  tu  break  iiu-  nrc  k  of  Papal  uicnncfaiiMDti  Bpon 
secular  prerogative,  may  pass  for  insignificant  in  an  ago  svbirti 
ha*  little  tu  fear  from  ecclesiastical  violence.1 

|-'ra  Paolo's  opinions  were  practical,  not  dogmatic.  Though 
his  correspondence,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  contemporaries 
4p#ak  of  him,  show  him  CO  haw  bad  uuioh  sympathy  with  the 
reformed  churches  in  Frnnee,  Knglnnd,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  no  Pnjtestant  ;   tliat  is,  he  was  nut  committed 

10  may  schemes  for  nAnnint  dogma!  nor  did  ho  ever  stray 

Iteyond  the  limits  of  belief  itnd  practice  imposed  upon  ft  (  !ai  In!  ii 

priest.      *  In   all    bis   writings  Sarpi   sought  to  prove  that  men 

t  remain  sound  Catholics  and  yet  resist  Koiuan  aggression.' 

i  Vol.  ii.  p.  218.)     His  appearance  as  an  antagonist  of  Home  was 

due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  of  the  State  in  which  he 

Milron    and    Caiauhnn   he   was  put  forward  as  a 

champion  by  others,  and  did  not  adapt  polemical  writing  of  his 

own  will,  which  was  rather  to  leinaiu  a  retired  scholar;   hut  111 

his  case  the   world   gained,   as   it    lost    by   tho   diversion 

unkindly  channel  I  of  Milton's  genius  and  Cosuubtm's  erudition. 

The  fame*  of  Fro  Paolo  has  survived  his  books.     Few  now 

read   the   history  of  th<     Council     >i    Treat,  though    Macau  lay 

ranked  it  next  after  Thueydhles  and  Tneitus.      Oilibon  styles 

him 'that  incomparable   historian,' and  speaks  oi  his  work  on 

ir.il    Hern-fires  as  a  'golden  volume.'      Hal  lam    gives 

bins  the  epithet  ol  'great.'     He  was  one   of  the  most  learned 

men  of  his  age,  the  age  of  Damn,  Casaubon,  Susliger,  Bui  lianan, 

de  Thou.      Like  his  most  famous    contemporary,  ho  *  took  all 

knowledge    to    be  his  province;'    and    there     is    not   wanting 

nee  to  show,  that  in  every  branch  of  Knowledge  he  was  no 

tciolUt.     His  researches  into  physical  science  foreshadowed  the 

iveriesof  Galileo  (whom  he  knew  and  esteemed),  of  Vesalius, 

Mid  perhaps   of  Harvey  ;    ami   as  a  mathematician,   a   natural 

naopher,  a  seholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  saint,  bo  repeats  some- 

of   the  unnersnl    capacity  of   Pico  della  Mirandoh 
..ill  da  Vinci.      It  is   recorded   that,  like  Ma<  H|Im  and 
•Johason,   he    remembered    after   one  reading   not  only  all  the 
uts  of  *  hook,  but  the  very  page  and  line  where  each  thing 
**«  to  be   found.      Hit  accuracy   in    matters  of  detail  was  in- 
fallible. 
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fallible.  When  he  hud  once  grasped  a  subject  be  would  say, 
•on  I'll"  vintd — non  ei  VOgtfco  PMbWiV  And  many  year*  nftsr 
Le  could  recall  faithfully  every  circumfctancc.  He  wai  not  only 
Ukr  John  Hales  of  Kton  (whom  be  muob  rcseinbltrl.  ind  whose 
flriend  he  would  surely  have  been  if  bit  wish  of  visiting  KngUnd 
could    have    hern    I'ulftlliil)  ft  hihiiif't  if,  but  r  walking 

catalogue  of  the  archives  of  Venice.  He  could  loj  bis  band  on 
any  book  or  document  in  the  Jibrmy  of  Bt  Mark**.  His  know- 
ledge ivf  tlie  smallfftt  detaiUof  rhronolofry  evtenHed  in  all  known 
history  ;  his  sagacity  in  scientific  mntters  was  such  that,  when 
instruments  were  brought  to  bim,  be  immadintafy  divirwi 
only  the  intention  and  use  ol  aacfa  part  but  also  their  defects 
ami  exivllenrie*.      It   was  said  that  lit*   saw  as   through  Moon  its' 

>w  the  hearts  of  all    men;  and   yet    do  one  tr«T  saw 
angry  mi    board   ft  inn  liix   II  jw»  mi  unkind  or  hasty  word. 
purity  was  sucb  that  his  young  friends  called  bim  *  la  Sposo,' 
and  would  check  free  cuner^aiion   when  be  VU  arx-n  coming. 
His  manneT  of  life  was  as  ascetic  as  a  hermit's.     He   wa< 
rarity,  a  modest  scholar.     ■  A  man,*  as  Bishop  Sanderson  says, 

.I  Invincible  bashfulnea*.'     'If.-  was,'  says  bin  friei 
Henry  Wotton,  *  one  of  the  humblest  things  that  could  be  seen 
within  the  bounds  of  humatiiu  ;  (lie  vtn  pattern  of  that  iirccrpt, 
i -uiNi    ilortinr,   t.into   submissior ;"    and  enough    alone  to 
demonstrate  that  knowledge,  well  digested,  no/i  iv/i-it.' 

This  fine  spirit  VU  enclosed  in  a  fragile  body.      He  suffered 
all   hi*  lift   from  a  combiimii   u    of  disease*.      'Ho    I 
memherrd   himself  so  yonng  as  to  think   that   be  could   lirr  « 
year  longer.1     And  yet  he  was  no  recluse  ;  be  loved  to  OOOrtSB 
with  all  sorts  of  Wlte,  fowifl  ,!,v  tnsvollefs,  and  Itora  nil  rw» 
things.     So   bodily  sufferings,   no  desire   of   leisure   for   stash 
could  keep  him  Irmii   that  service  which  be  considered  all  men 
owe  to  their  countrv,      '  Conviem*  fedelmcntc  sorvire,'  be  said: 
'his  business   was  to   serve,  not  to  lire/     And  from  the  timr 
when  In-  In  CM  '   '  theologian  '  to  the  Venetian  State  his  life  vm 
spent  in  constant  danger  from  assassins  and  ifl  un 
for  tin'  CottUnOQWenltD,   without   reward   or   promotion.      TV 
dignified  nttitude  of  Venice  in  the  DOClosiastsc«J  qcnrrcls  of  «V 

i  mainli  don  to  the  influence  of  Fj  a  I'.u 
Bat  what  gives  him  bis  chief  interest  to  an  English  obstfiw 
in    pehstlofl    U>    (he    Italian   reformation   is  the  fact,   thai  do* 
qualities,  which  would  have  made  him,  had  h>  i^u**" 

man,  one  of   the  founders  of  our   Church*   were  those   whifb 
crippled  bin  naefalneo  as  an  Italian  Christian.     The  mmi 
lion  of  learning  and  piety,  of  sound  common-sense  and  revcrsf* 
makes   hi  in    akin    to    Locke    and    \ewton    and    other   (arose* 

Lnglisb*** 
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Knglisbmca.  The  wit  is  Italian,  which  appear*  in  such  *n - 
as,  4I  reeoguiia  the  vtylt  of  the  Konuu  curia.'  ■  In  Italy  ererj 
one  wears  ft  mask/  'Spaniard  without  Jesuit  it  Jettucc  with- 
out oil.*  ^Takc  counsel  with  the  Jesuits  .mi:  !  clear 
»'id  his  answer  to  Oonde,  '  Ynur  Highness  is 
to  Rome,  and  mai  there  learn  who  is  the  author  «f  the 

•■  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  |  *■  bill  hi*  fervent  Chritlisnity, 
combined  with  hatred  of  Papoliiin  and  Jesuitry,  his  belief 
thai  <  night  si  i  and  ><•'  be  catholic  and   i  ■>  out 

defense  of  the  liberties  of  national  churches,  bring  him  M 
tbe  Kurdish  ksbtl  of  thought.  *  God  1ms  not  given  me  the 
spirit  of  Luther/  ho  said  to  one  who  asked  hint  why  bo 
conformed  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  hod  indeed  more  of  the 
ol  compromise  than  of  the  spirit  either  of  combat  or 
of  obedience ;  and  therefore  there  wai  no  place  for  bin  ifl 
the  regeneration  of  Italy.  In  earlier  davs  the  Church  would 
hare  sought  tiirn  mid  mode  use  of  him  ;   but  the  Jesuits  1 

feared  him  as  the  man  who  .dime  all  uthem  undeixtond 
arts  and  was  resolved  to  oppose  them.  Hut  though  he 
failed  to  rausM  hi*  ideal  of  a  free  Church  and  a  free  State,  his 
example  remains  for  our  instruction,  and  he  is  the  precursor  of 
those  who  in  our  days,  c  talking  with  the  many  but  thinking 
with  the  few/  leaven  the  thought  of  the  world  and  IphoH  the 
doctrine  of  comprehension  of  creeds,  and  uid  the  gradual  de- 
struction <if  phantasm* ;  and  Esj  wbafe  hands  Kb  tbe  gnitlai 
free  thought — who  incur,  it  may  be,  in  their  Lifetime  tba  im- 
putation of  di-uhlc-dcvding,  but  whose  example  is  of  practical 
utility  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Syinonds  places  at  the  head  of  tbe  causes  of  the  dcead* 
which  marks  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Italy, 
the   predominance   of  Spain   in   Italy,   (coding  as  it  did  to  it- 
alii  tn<  ■    with  the  Papacy  and  the  introduction  fmm  Spain 
el  the  Inquisition  and   the  Society  of  Jesus.     Spain,   under 
Charles  V.  and  the  *  leaden  fool '  of  Philip  II.,  wasanow-tnoving 
but  practical  force.     The  policy  of  Spain,  fat..  U  to  itself 

il  to  the  world,  had  the  advantage  of  being  consistent ; 
'   at  a  method  ire  than   fifty  yam ;  and  during 

those  years  the  Dominican*  of  the   Inquisition   and   the  Jesuits 
its  moat  powerful  instruments  of  discipline. 
Undoubtedly  the  establishment  i  I  the  got  tatT  of  Jesus  is  one 
•f  the  eapirat    facts  in   the  history  of  tin*   raid.      \o  human 
**j»ty  has  lived  through  more  obloquy  and  persecution  ; 
•Jaaiore  faithfully  carried  nut  the  design  of  I'Ik 

**m  •  WM  M)  create  nn  organized  model  «>I    the 

Kou»n  Cborch;  ti»  establish  as  it  were  a  home  of  comneJl  <>i 
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perfection,  in  which  every  maxim  and  doctrine  of  thr  Ohurcli 
should  be  found  in  COPphtfl  action;  a  society  whose  aims 
should  be  ezcioaifftfa  ;n.ii!i«,i!,  in  which   as-  devotion, 

learning,   detached   from    all    personal    and   worldly   ambition, 
should  be  turned  to  the  regulation  of  conduct  within   the  limits 
of  the  Church   of  Rome.      Ign.it iut   invented    nothing  bi  I 
organization.     The   Jesuits    hare    no    peculiar    doctrines    or 

Eritirinltvc      They  ttAVfl   Introduced  no  novelties  in  religion,  bat 
ftvc  always  Qpbeld  what  was  already  constituted  ;  l  sccurturvm 
et  Hingis  npprubatam  doctrinain.'      Before   Ignatius   the    ■ 
primary    vows    were   binding  on   all    religious    congregations. 
Those  of  j'   vrity  snd  obedience  were  carried  ti>  e2  -e  by 

$t  Francis,  to  whom  indeed  their  very  'perinde  ac  cadaver* 
belonged;  for  (he   IfOTdl  4  Mortuos  nou  vivos  ego  meos  volo* 

ihadowvd   those,  of  Ignatius,  as  they  echo  St   Paul  and 
Gospels.      Augustine,   Anscbar,    Boniface,  as  well  as   Fi 
Xaiier,   prearhiil    ti>    the    heathen;    St     Dominic    etinrerted 
heretics  ;    the  Franciscans  devoted   themselves   to    the   car*  of 
lejiers  and  outcasts.      They  and  the  Doiuiuicaus  invaded  nod 
stormed  the  school*  and  universities  of  Chriitendom.      Toe 
great   Benedictine   houses  were  homes  of  learning.     The  Cis- 
tercians sent  from   their  lecture-rooms  (he  greatest   teachers  of 
the  Middle   Aire*.      What  is  original   in  the   institution  of  the 
Jesuit*  ist  that  the  Society  undertook   and  carried  out  the  whole 
of  the  vast  task   of  NgnutlBg  human   life.     The  Corn  pony  of 
Jntnii  as  its  members  like  to  say,  i*  *  the  t  xw  I.  region  i 
Church/     Every  soldier  in  its  ranks  is  a  skilled  warrior.      1  fl 
this  end  the  careful  selection,  the   noviciate,  the  sixteen  years' 
probation,  the  continual  pressure  of  the  director's  will,  guiding 
and    controlling    the    obedient    soul,   the   entire  abnegation  of 
personal   wishes    and    feelings,   Th.*   detachment   from   pleacart 
and  ambition,  in  a  word,  the  mortification  of  the  will,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted.     If  such  an  organization  as  this  could  march 
with   the  progress  of   events,  it   might   well   be  eternal.      But 
devoted  as  the  Society  i*  to  the  maintenance  of   the    \l<    ■  ■> 
system  with  all  its  fault*  and  to  the  uncompromising  defence d 
those  faults,  it  is  doomed  to  decay;  and  it  has  been  for  laser 
'fMifurir*   the    mninstny    of    bigotry    and    sectarian    nnch 
U  li;i'i  \<<r  are  the  sins  of  Home  against  liberty  in  religion,  tat? 
base  been  committed  rhirily  by  the  means  and  At  iht»  siigj," 
of  Jesuitism.      The  Jesuits  hove  been  more  Koman  than  tis 
Romans,      PopM    have    discountenanced   and  disbanded  tbrfli 
but  the   Society  has   bided   its   time  ;   true  to  thi 
obedience,  it  has  bowed  for  the  time  and  waited  till  a  nrwF«if 
has  restored  its  former  ascendancy. 

Tat 
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The  pnil  !i  n  -.  ll  before  rhr  ChttMfa   "I   the  sixteenth   ceo; 
was  to  restore  faith   and   morals  aiturkrd    l>v    Protestants    and 
unbelievers.      Comprehension  was  possiluY.  and  thfl  best  K>cietJ 

ri*t<rnili>m  dnsired  comprehension.  Hut  the  Church  would 
not  or  could  not  Terise  hrr  doctrine*;  ami  the  iur.*n»  to  carry 
out  ber  will  wew  not  Vft&tfaft 

i  ir  J  no  in  decided  the  form  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
took.  If  we  ore  to  estimate  the  moat  important  factor  in 
the  RUB  Ol  OmOtCS  which   rnndc   the  Church  of  Rome  whnt  it  it, 

no  siiuiilii    BRIM    l-.ii-  (  'iiiiui'il   lit"   Trent  ;    fat    :if    Ti.nl    ,\.tr   luid 

down  the  principles  and  rules,  which  purified  as  well  ns 
narrowed  the  Church,  which  nmde  the  Church  the  Britiivnist 
<>i  nationality,  and  submitted  doctrine  and  discipline*  to  Rome 
more  immediately  than  before.  In  a  word,  the  Council  of 
tided  UltramontanUm.  Fr:i  Paolo  (ctitctr&tor  c< 
Htini,  as  Wotton  called  him)  was  not  slow  to  observe 
this.  Though  he  was  perhaps  too  ready  to  see  thr  Jesuit 
in  everything,  and  though  his  hatred  of  Jesuitism  mode  him 
do  sraut  justice  lo  the  piety  tad  hmming  of  the  Tridcntino 
Fathers,  he  was  more  capable  than  any  man  of  his  time  of 
seeing  whither  the  diifi  of  events  was  tending.  He  saw  that 
the  management  of  the  Council  had  passed  from  th«*  hands  of 
princes  and  reformers  into  those  of  Popes  and  pzpoh'fu.  The 
revolt  of  the  Council  rarprifed  nil,  friend*  :w  w.-ll  n«  enemies. 
■  I'ii|ivi  illud  in  ignem,  progrcsauaquc  est  hie  vitulus*  might 
havr  been  said  ol*  the  idol  ol  Papal  intorrnry  wlii'ti  carne  oni 
ol  the  furnace  at  Trent : — 

IV  savr  Fm    Pbi'Io,   '  ilcvi'iiMl  mid  formed   by 
man  t  •  rea  I  'hnrch,  which  began  to  bo  divided,  hath  so  - 

liohcd  tho  schism,  and  nrado  tho  parties  no  obntinata  that  tho  discords 
are  become  irreconcilable :  aud  being  managed  by  prinoos  for  rcfor- 
Dtstion  of  eculcaiutflicnl  discipline,  hulh  eauswl  tho  grentast  dofuruui- 

■  ii»t  etet  was  ilnoe  Cbnst/aa  i;.  dtd  begin;  *od  hop"  I  Ibi  by 

|Mtor..itf»::  OOpftl    Ullthtlil  thfl    ItlOIlt 

■  r  tin::  PopO,  hall)  rnado  them  Umc.  it  altogetlnr,  bringing  thorn. 
eAo  grcntor  Mirviiudu:  »u  thci  contrary,  fuarud  and  avoided   by  tho 

i   Home,  rot  a  potent  meiniK  to  moderate  their  einrhil  mi.  |i  , 
>l*d  from  smiklJ  begiimiugh  bv  ■:>■    liotOftfl    nl  united 

"•was,  it  hath  so  catabliahc<l  and  continued  the  sauio  over  that  part 
*Urh  rccnaiucth  Hiibjict  unto  it,  that  it  was  never  SO  groat  nor  so 
•osmUr  rooted ; ' 

■n»l  he  justly  term*  thfl  history  of  the  Council  'the  Iliad  of  our 

Tic  history  nf  the  Council  of  Trent  is  tlir  history  of  Buopt 

'•urjng  twenty  years  :   in  it  are  reflected  all  the  movements  ol  n 

Vol.  165.— Jfe.  330.  I  period 


period  during   which    greet    interest*   wptc  tTarpr*eil   hv  little 
ICHOI  in  a  manner  which   mnkc*  a  <  I<  u  .uses  and 

results  .-iliuoxt  impossible.     The  motives  oi  the  principal  art  or  j, 

at  well  »s  the  "iti'iinl  and  religious  current*  moving  in  to* 

raffioVJ  QtUOBf  of  the  Continent,  arc  obscure:    small  . 
of    territory,    small    matter*    of    family    aggrandizement    appear 
for    tlir  moment  .i*   important   «a   the   grc.it  question,   wbi 
France  nr  Spain   shall    rule   the  wnrld,  whether  fiermnny  shall 
be   Protestant  or   Catholic.      One   Pope   is   inclined   to   livocr 

Sjviin.   anoiliri    i<  :t   dri  i.tinl    roi-ntt    U)    i-wi  i  thing  Spanish.       At 

moment   the    Kmperor   is   playing  a  game    to    amuse   the 
Protestants  by  pretended  conciliation,  at   another  he  has  tbrui 
1  his  heel  ;  and  then  in  a  moment  he  loans  ill,  and  has  to 
submit  to  a  treaty  which   undid  all   his  work.     The  cbai 
fortunes    of   France    and    England    are   represented    her- 
course  of  events  is  affected   by  the  personal  character  as  •* 
the   political    position    n|    Chnrlrs  \  ..    Ferdinand    I.,    Philip  II., 
the  Popes,  tlx-  Fathers  of  the  Council   them scl res     it  is  like  • 
crowded  cTnns>hosmd.  \*herr  every  piece  play*  i*«>r   itn-lf,  and 
yet  the  nvol  colours  of  black  nnd  white  rule  the  (fame;  for  etc 
of  it   comes  at   last  a  Church   of  combat,  not  of  cumprosnbe, 
reformed    in    practice    but    hardened    in     dogma,    made    more 
Italian  but  less  Catholic,  less  worldly,  but  also  less  able  to  dcsl 
sfith  the  world,  mon  obedient    hut   less  Inventive,  no 
organized,  no  longer  the  enemy  hut  the  ally  of  oppressors. 

The  first  important  step   towards  1  <  onDCxl  wax  made  nt  thr 

Diet   held   at   Katubon   in    1641    in  the   Kmpcror's    presence 

The  desire  of  Chnilea  V,  was  to  press  both  parties  iota  a  ow 

promise,  to  which   end  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Germs* 

i-K-.i  uf  ,i  tfalioDi]  Council  ,  if  the  compromise  failed*  he  wuiU 

then  make  terms  with  Rome.     Hii  position  was  different  fata 

tliat  of  Hr.-irv  V  ill.,   but   he  agreed  with   him   in   desiring  00 

essential   change  in  doctrine       Paul  III.  wnt  to  the  f'nnfiwecr 

Cardinal    Gaspam  Contarini,   one   ol  the    band   of  pioos  ssw 

high-minded    ( 'arhnlics    who    wished     to    see    ihe    morals    aec 

discipline   of   the  Church   reformed   with    m    little    injery  ai 

possible  to  the  established  creed  nnd  the;  Pnpal  power,  and  A* 

friend   q(  Gblbottl,  Sadolet,  Carafl a  lo  lu'anatiL 

1  li-  was  afterwards  accused  of  being  too  much  of  a  Lutheran.    At 

the  Diet  he  appeared  both  in   his  own  character,  and  as  legate. 

Kir  himself,  the  reformation  of  the  Cliurch   in    morals  ssW 

discipline  appeared   to  liim  more   important  than  quest 

dogma,   in    which    he   was   too    iniliilerent    to    be   *   corealrtr 

representative  of  Home;  as  legale  be  had  to  represent  to  ti* 

Emperor  and  the  Diet,  that  hewn*  not  vested  with  the  abtoloo 

authecirr 
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to  conclude  which  mi;rht  seem  to  mit  his  position, 
hat  MlUtfJlitj  '  was  and  is  to  annexed  to  the  \ 
ic  Papacy  that  it  cannot  bo  granted  to  any  other.'  Contariai 
ordered  lurnrnr  OBftaifl  {  pmicijiiii.  WCO  U  Im:  supietrsacy 
Soof  the  Sacraments  of  the  <  hiw-  !i.  |fl  I  'alia 
Jam/  about  which,  if  the  Protestants  would  not  agree,  no 
1  could  como  of  the  conJerenc''.  Thli  ra»  rratloo  was  fatal 
he  hope  of  a  reconciliation.  Tbe  ProtaataoU  took  alarm. 
aer  had  wisely,  if  not  magnanimously,  held  aloof  from  the 
le  affair.  Contariai's  moderation  prevailed  so  far,  that  an 
roach  to  the  Luthrran  dni'iiiiii-  of  justification  bi 
minted  mad  arrived  to.  But,  as  Ranke  remark*,  tbe  consent 
ic  Pop  mi  i he  one  hand  and  of  Luther  on  ilM  (M  IM  BtUI 
►btained.  Luther  declared  compromise  to  he  the  work  of 
devil.  Paul  III.  would  neither  agree  nor  disagree  witlmir 
ler  definition.  The  Kmperor's  desire  to  unite  the  Kmpire 
means  of  a  National  Synod,  and  thereby  rstablith 
Ij  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  fiennsny,  routed  thr  |f:i]<intv 

Ely  of  ttM  Papal  party,  but  of  all  his  enemies  both  at  homo 
irikad.  Francis  I.  intrigue!  with  tfasj  Pope;  the  Cierman 
jrreat  and  small,  Catholic,  Protectant,  and  Ecclesiastic  I, 
Uled  ngaiust  tb  p  oject;  and  with  a  vague  appeal  to  a 
bra!  Council  the  Diet  broke  up,  having  effected  nothing. 

■  ween  the  end  of  the  Diet  of  Hatisbon  and  the  first  meeting 
I   |     :incil  of  Trent,  the  Soeicty  of  J«fnj  was  sanctioned  hy 

■  II.,  and  by  the  same  Pope  the  Inquisition  wis  established 
Hn*  on  I  iisli   model,  and   the  Index    ExpBrgl    I 

B  .  foot  I  he  conduct  of  the  Church  was  resigned  into 
Hit  Ik  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and  the  far-reaching 
Hf  the  one  body  and  tbe  gloomy  history  of  the  oilier 

Hd,    plainly   enough,  what    was    likely    Ui    I*      the  course 

H    Council   WOold    take    it    one  were    assembled.       Tbe 

Is  of  the  Papacy  were  unfavourable  to  General  Coun. 

Hinn    prevailed    that   B   Council  was  superior  to  a  Pope, 

Bt   be  called   without   the   Popes   command:  Council* 

Hid  Popes — that  ol  Consjtanca  had  declared  tka  Ropafa 

B      i   rior  to  that   of  a  Council.       The  growth   ot   tin' 

Hm  made  some  touspicuuus  action   mi  iis.irv  ;    for   the 

■    Lrch  was   losing  its  hold  on  the  nations..      Paul  III. 

H      ie  experiment,  as  any  Pope  would  ;  yet  it  seemed 

H  If  a   General   Council  did  nor  i 

l<,  it   might   fortifj  Catholicism;  and  it  seemed  not 

Hi,  if  it  were  tha   Brnperor  might  exert  his 

H  power  of  summoning  a   <  i  til,  and  so  cause  n 

H  >  Miovovri,  the  Emperor  was  in   (lie 

H  nre%eta 
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Itrcsent   relieved   from    tho    burden    of  a    Fr-  ,   An 

eituce  to  pursue  1:1*  dr^i^us  never  very  definite  hut  alwau 
hostile,  ngainst  the  Protestant*.  It  wm  cultural  for  him  to  look 
to  Rome  at  his  ally  in  the  lost  rtMTt 

Tho  Council  of  Tre-nK  met  in  1545 ;  and  at  once  the  influence 
of  the  extreme  party  was  felt.  Protestants  were  excluded 
tin-  Pope*!  rafnju  to  declare  the  paranount  auiharitj  <-f  EMj 
Scriptnro.  The  Katiabon  doctrine  of  justification  was  &  routed  ; 
I  i i urcli  tradition  WU  declared  to  be  ol  c(|ual  authority  with  the 
Bible,  ond  tli"  \  h'l;:i!i-  »f  equal  authority  with  tl>o  or 
teats;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  Sacraments  na*  laid  down 
as  €lej\de. 

Y<i  th<  victory  of  UltramontanUm  was  not  secure.  Th* 
representatives  of  all  nations  outside  Italy  upheld  the  doctrine. 
that  the  decisions  ol  a  General  Council  were  superior  id 
authority  to  the  decreet,  nf  «  Pope;  and  doctrines  dan 
Papal  autocracy  were  afloat  nmon?  the  Fathers  themselves,  soch 
as  those  of  Episcopal  independence  and  the  lawfulness  of  com- 
promise with  ProtMHati  The  <!.nnger  from  this  quarter  «a« 
adroitly  turned  by  a  decision  of  the  Legates,  acting:  on  hV 
Poptfa  i:i<rnii-ii«int,  that  tin-  Fathers  should  vote  \\\  siegU 
voices,  not  by  nation*  (for  the  Italian  prelates  lar  outnumbered 
the  others),  and  when  to  this  was  added  some  year*  later  the 
clause,  pr&potietit ib m  to/atit)  reserving  the  initiative  to  the  Pops'* 
legates  alone,  the  triumph  of  die  Papal,  that  is  the  Jesuit,  pari/ 
was  assured. 

The  war  of  the  League  of  Scbmalkalde  upset  the  hdan««f 
parties ;  the  Pope  shrank  hsek  from  his  dangerous  allv,  awl 
transferred  the  sessions  of  the  Council  Iroxn  Trent  to  Bologna: 
*  We  have  passed  from  Kgvpr   ro  the?  Promised    I.Aiirl,'  sail)  the 

Sious   Fathers.       Almost    at   the   same  moment    tho    bat: 
itihlbt-ig   struck   Charles's  enemies  to  the  ground.      The  La>- 
peror  was  supreme   in   Southern   Germany,  and   the  Nortbm 
States  lay  at  his  feet.     The  complete  subjection  of  Italy  secsati 
imminent.     Paul  111.  sought  for  help  in  nnv  qn  iropr. 

France,  \'rnicc,  ami  area  Turkey.  The  Emperor  hinted  at* 
transference  of  the  (  ouncil  to  Rome,  *in  which  case,*  lie  vo; 
significantly,  'I  shall  accompany  them  myself/  At  length  V 
cut  tho  knot,  as  far  as  hi*  German  dominioni  am-  ..en  ••._'.! 
by  publishing  in  IMS  the  *  Interim  }  ol  Augvbur;:,  in  win- 
in  the  Six  Articles  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  UM1D  paint* 
Koman  faith  were  laid  down. 

Meanwhile   the  Council  of  Bologna,  attended  only  by  a  le* 
Italian    prelate*,   did    DOt    prosper.       The    Imperial    pTelatj 
held    session   at    Trent,  and    no   foreign    Bishops   obeyed  to' 

summon* 
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lommoni  to  Bologna.      The  death  of  the  'fox-brained'   Popn 
Paul  HI.  deemed  to  open  the  wav  fur  an  agreement.     Julias  111. 
rr-asscmhled    the    Father*  ar.   Trent    in    l.Vil.      Then    cam*'    the 
'.arprisinu  rum   of   fortune    by   which    Charles    \  ,*s   plans    for 
ftrrin»:i\  arete  finally  upeet     The  Elector  Hanricc  ol 
in  conjunction  with  Henri   II.  of   Fraud  ;»"i<i  levafal   ft 
princes,   made  war  upon   the   Emperor,  U»ok   him   bv    BOJpriae, 
and  nearly  inrcprdi'd  in  seizing  tlU  DtTtOn.     Then  followed  trit* 
treaties  of  Paasau   &od   Augsburg,   by   which,  instead  itf  tiring 
d   br  toleration,  the  Statu  of  Germany  were  divided  in!<» 
>lt<  and  ProtcsJant  b\ ■  tin*  maxim  'cujua  rcgio  ejus  rxl 
The  separation   of  North  and   Sourh  (irrmanv  was  begun,  and 
the  seeds  <>t  the   I'hirty  Year*1  War  planted,     The  Fathers  yrera 
<>rd   from   Ttrtit*   and    tin*    Council   only    resumed   its 
sittings  in  15W  (December). 

The  outward  ereatl  of  the  fifteen  years,  which  had  elapsed 
'.hi*  Diet  of  Knmlyin,  hail  brought  about  lilt eOBpktloB  M 
the  (Icrmnn  schisn ..  I  !<  i> el'orward  there  wna  no  talk  of  i  no 
prehension  or  conciliation.  To  the  Dominican*,  who  had 
•--to  framed  decreet  in  the  Council,  the  Jesuit*  luceeeded 
Whatever  opposition  tn  the  wishes  of  the  Panal  part)  showed 
itself,  was  on  the  side  of  Spain  and    hrincc.      But  the   fotfl 

prvpotwtitihu*  Av/rrfu,  stilled  oppoailioD  ;  and  Philip  11,  was  * 
more  obedient  ion  of  the  Church  than  hi*  father  had  been.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  period  immediately  following  his  initial  111  1 1, 
there  was  a  sharp  pasiage  of  arms  between  Philip  and  the 
violent  and  morose  Paul  IV.,  the  Neapolitan  Cardinal 

■  iTa ;  but  Paul  IV.  bad  shrewdness  enough  i"  lea  dial 
Philip,  without  the  distractions  of  (»ermany,  could  interfere 
in  Italian  atTiirs  from  the  side  of   Naples  with  more   elicit   than 

his   father   Ir.'in  Over  til*  AI|)«  ;    ami    :ilN-i     tin-    t:wl    i<-    >\     GttlsVl 

ditioDa  In*  gave up  tin-  attempt  to 'dislodge  die  Spaniard.' 

Though  the  Council  did  not  sit  during  the  Pontihcnte  of 
Paul  IV.,  the  austere  character  of  that  Pope  bad  if*  influence 
Upon  the  course  of  the  Council  when  it  met.  The  desire  tor 
reformation  of  morals  and  discipline  ur^ed  by  Charles  V.  DM 
became  part  of  the  Papal  proflTamme.  There  was  an  and 
henceforward  of  nepotism,  libertinism,  and  those  Intrigue*  >u 
the  small  politics  of  Italy,  which  hud  formerly  disgraced  the 
Papal  Court. 

To  rVul   IV.  succeeded  in  1&59  Pios  IV,     This  Pontiff,  a 
genial,  politic  man  of  the  world,  hot-trmpend   bat  phw»: 
parvenu  as  compare  I  with  the   noble   birth   o(   his  predecessors, 
bad   tbft  qualities  which  belong  to  the   position  of  a  ptrVflltt. 
Moderate,  conciliating,  tenacious,  he  guided  the  Council   like 

a  skilful 
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a  skilful   man  of  business,  and   while  appearing  to  conciliate, 
kept  the  decision  of  every  question  in  hi*  own  hands. 
the  Holy  Qhotf1  (as  was  profaimlv  Mill)  *  in    i  clunk    Iwg  from 
Home  to  Trent.'     Mr.  Symonds  credits  Pint  IV.  with  ituu»tu>? 
ilu-   policj    OJ  B   between  the   PejMCJ   ami   the 

sovereigns,  and  looks  upou  bitn  KB  *  the  real  founder  of  the 
modern  as  distinguished  from  the  medieval  Papacy.*  Tbe 
transition  was  completed  in  his  reign. 

■  Baton  hii  fcttth  tlio  aulvation  of  Oatholioi  n  i,  tin  intee 

Catholic  Church,  tin*  loHduty  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  tlie  pots?- 
blity  of  a  vigorous  CoUDtor-Kofoncatiou  ware  plaooJ  b*yot»d  *U 
doubt. 

1  It  is  noticeable,  that  these  subfttanUsl  800008166  were  achieves'. 

not  by  a  nUriom  fanatic,  but  by  a  jurist;  not  by  a  saint,  boi  by  i 

genial  man  of  tho  world ;  not  by  foroo  of  intclloot  and  will,  bat  \tj 

ivlruituoos;   not  by  masterful  authority,  but  by  pliant   diplomacy; 

•  Y   fottdflfl   bat   by    following   the   current   of  events.      8uu* 

Gregory  VTI,,  no  Pom  had  doue  no  much  as  Pius  IV.  for  bracing 

Ui*  ftnei*  nt  fisbrlo  oi   tl  i    Church  and  confirming  the  Papal  ar*- 

vp-     liut  what  a  rhlloroneo  thoro  is  botwoon  a  Hildobraod  aoi 

raZUU  Angclo  Medici!     How  Europe  hod  cliangcd,  whoa  a  laat 

(it  tho  Utter' k  stamp  was  the  right  iuhtrumeut  of  destiny  for  Htartug 

tbe  weAther-boaton  ship  of  the  Ofcnroh  npon  a  now  I  ixooos 

voyage- I  * 

We  hare  quoted    these    Inn;,  boOftOfti  indicate  the   leasoa 

why  the  history  of  iln*  Riparv,  ln.ni  that  d;ii  to  the  prrirnt,  has 
been  a  history  more  and  more  identified!  with  losing  CMUUM  and 
dying  despotisms  ;  but  also  man  nod  more  concerned  in  main- 
taining pant)  of  faith  and  moral*,  than  in  the  earlier  aftd 
tier  days  of  the  modern  age. 
I  i   the  later  sittings  of  i  11  1 1  I  le  Jesuits,  favoured  bj 

Pius  lVn  showed  nil  that  skill  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  for  wbira 
tbe?    m  justly  celebrated.      They  supported    the  cluii 

Bishops  to  independent  authority  they  combated  the  national 
pieteBalooi  put  forward  U\  imn-liuli.  n  j 

from  the  sessions  of  Uic  Council  Bishops  whose  learning  or 
whose  bnHwi  nude  their  presence  Inconvenient;  tbey  exsltrd 
tho  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  discipline  as  well  as  in  txiti. 
scouting  the  dangerous  primtu  inter  pares  doctrine  ;  they  opposed 
Philip  II..  :iii<l  the  K  i  i»l.*x  of  Franc*  and  Pnrtuga  nope 

lO  act   n>ii..   the  lorirmi  -at  b>gat is  ;  tbc\  discourage*1 

the  use   of  thr  national   tongues    in  Church    offices   in   prcv 
Mid      iteokLdne;)   I  i   denied  .nswcrinr,  l&* 

Papal  legfttftl   iii  debate  ;   ami  they  pressed  on  the  coiicIuh 
ibsl  Cnnnsrfl|  being  well  aware  that  delay  is  always  more  aerrice- 

able 
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able  to  the  opposition  than  to  the  party  in  power,  and  at  this 
moment  especially  valuable,  as  the  Eanpctof  Ferdinand  ITU 
showing  himself  jasJoUJ  of  Papal  power,  :ui.l  •]-„•  I  T/ricb  prelates 
were  pressing  the  consideration  of  the  HMfc  tie  reforrrte  put  out 
b  '  ctrli'K  IX.  in  J&naBly,  L56&|  md  a  meeting  of  prince*  was 
Lt  Innsbruck  in  February  of  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  to  Trent  a  sutiii  ient  n urn ln-r  nf  firriiinii, 
rrencli,  Hid  Spanish  prelates  to  outvote  the  close  phalanx  of 
Italians.  The  Papal  party  knew  well  that  there  was  no  compro- 
mise between  submission  and  separation,  and  that  the  Empire, 
having  broken  with  the  Lutheran  and  Calrinist  bodies,  must 
come  to  terms  in  the  end.  France,  as  ft  mnrf*  coinj>  <i  mil 
homogeneous  power,  might  raise  greater  dj  Spain  was 

engaged  against  heresy  more  entirely  than  the  Empire,  and  with 
management  the  issue  w:n  >■  it. .in.  Hut  for  the  present  a 
quarrel  seemed  imminent.  The  Kinpemr  hinted  at  tranifening 
the  Council  to  Saxony  ;  the  Roman  Court  looked  again  to 
i!:<-  p.-ipe  ..rd<  ;. rd  the  Cattle  of  St  Augclo  to  bo  for- 
tified, to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  coerced.  But  the  seeming 
concord  of  the  Catholic  PvTCH  »oon  come  to  an  end;  they 
re*t#«l  to  work  for  the  same  objects,  and  the  very  servant*  of 
the  prelates  fought  in  the  streets  of  Trent,  with  cries  of  *  Spain, 
Italy,  France'  * 

Dispute*  continued;  the  transference  of  tho  Council  into 
Ctermany,  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  dftOJB  prO« 
foneiiHfatt  Apdtffr,  Lb*  tflOTOH)  IttloQ  of  poitfttt  Of  disci  p 

were  nil  hindrance*  to  concord     Ferdinand  1.  vreacompa 

hoodwinked  by  the  Jesuit  Canisius,  and  the  now  docile  Cardinal 

UoToae.  The  Pope's  instruction*  wire  Lt<»  find  on  expedient 
which  might  seem  ta  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  Emperor," 
whilst  pressing  the  dependence  of  the  Council  on  the  will  of  the 
Pope.  I'cidiii&ml's  instructions  to  his  orators  at  Trent  Knight, 
«e  ara  assured,  havo  been  dictated  by  .Morono  himself.  A 
breach,'  sajs  M.  Philippson,  'had  been  made  through  which 
the  Roman  Court  could  sasjlj  pan  t  >  plant  her  triumphant 
banner  on  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical  liberty'  —  in  short, 
*  i'Kmperi'ur  etait  homtnC  do  pen  de  courage.'  The  rMnsIzi- 
inf  dissident-.  I  ranc*  and  Spain  —were  sufficiently  opposed 
to  e;i>  p   Li  ICa,    by  national   antijmlis.  DJ  ijuestions 

of  precedence,  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Roman  Court  to  divide 
and   rule.      Like   axis    to    those  which    hiu.l    a  on     I  i  rdtaasd    L 
now   em  ployed  to  gain   the   adhesion  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Luiiaine,  not  the  least   adroit   of   the    famous  Guise   brothers. 
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The  French  prelate*,  led  by  him,  ettne  over  to  ttc  Papal  aide. 
Thfl  Kmpcror   was  easily  pormudnd   that  the  reforms  which  We 
demanded    would    be   granted   niter  the   close   of  the  Coi 
Catherine  de  Medici*,  uetei  ;v  decided  politician,  and  COM 
Of  hiving  gone  far  in  concessions  to  Protestantism  at  home,  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  Roman  Court.      The 
Spmivh  prelates  alone,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Philip  II  , 
remained  obstinate,  and  the  Council  could  not  be  closed  without 
their  signature.      In  vain  the  Cardinal  ol   Lorraine  exceeded  Ins 
instructions,  and  waived  points  of  reform  considered  important 
by  the  French  Court.      Nothing  could  overcome  tlie  p 
of  the   Spaniards   to   the   conclusion   of  the  Council   before  all 
points  ol'  iciYauiittioti    had   been   thoroughly   discussed,  and   in 
particular  those  articles  which  touched  on  the  independence  of 
princes  and  their  Icirai  rights  over  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
a   false   but  Manning  mmour  of  the   Pope**  dangerous   i 
brought  about   a   universal   desire   to  bring  the  sittings  of  the 
Council  to  ;i:i  end.      The   remaining  articles  of  disratYion  *»t* 
hastily  <lespatched  ;  and   on    tThi-    1 1 1 1   ol    Decern  her,    louo*,  the 
decrees  of  the  Council   WCR9  signed   by   J. II    prelates  present  at 
Trent.     The  Papal  Court  had  established  the  faith,  had  exdudal 
heresy.  l»ad  fimfly  coufiiineil  the  powei  of  tin  'oatkC 

nnd  had  kept  the  initiation  of  all  future  reforms,  and  the  control 
of  all  ecclesiastical  politics  for  the  future,  entirely  in  iu  o»* 
power — a  useful  but  not  a  g]orion«  victory,  gained  by  the  pet- 
sistent  character  ol  the  Roman  Curia  under  the  guidance  of  iu 
new  servants  and  rulers,  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Tho  Council    of   Trent    established    the   principlo   of   ultrs- 
inontanism,  which  in  detail  u  clericalism.     Doctrine,  hierarcty. 

and  <lix<  [pHnt  vrsTt  flxtd  ;  room  for  development  being  left  is 

one  direction  <mlv,  rli.it  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Papacy.  In  tttf 
Middle  Ages,  not  only  religion,  but  the  science  and  the  literatnrf 
of  the  world  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  The  Schoolmen 
did  not  fight  against  srience,  hut  met  as  mi*  enquirers  thr 
questions  which  presented  themselves  to  their  minds.  The 
giants  against  whom  they  waged  war  were  en  rebellious 

systems  of  thought  or  morals.  Tho  heresies  of  the  Middle  Ajjh 
were  bred  of  ignorance,  not  of  knowledge.  But  by  the  Co 
of  Trent  Home  committed  herself  to  a  straggle  with  truth,  in 
which  she  is  certain  to  be  defeated  at  last  The  principle  of 
free  thought  is  opposed  to  dogmatism,  not  to  religion.  The 
Church  does  not  always  condemn  a  novelty — it  prohibits  aod 
frowns  upon  research,  basing  its  reasoning  still  npon  use 
a  priori  method ;  but  as  science  establishes  one  truth  after 
another,  it  recedes  from   the   position  occupied    hitherto,  and 

tales 
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takes    up    a    simitar    position     in     another    Part    °^   ,n*    '*"*• 
Macauliy's  proposition   about  TransubstauUntinn  it  not  *  com- 
plete  instance  of  the  Roman   method.      Tlinr  Rome?   is  dealing 
with  the  terms  of  a  fort; nil   philosophy  ;   with  metaphysics,  not 
with  science.     Science,  as  it  exists  nt  present*  knows  notion;.'  of 
tl>s>   ultimate   natures  of  things.      Substance   and   accident  arc 
words,  not  rcslities ;  and  ihe  whole  controversy  may  bo  laid 
ha  shelf,  with  so  many  others  which  have  perplexed  miui- 
un  now  forgotten.     But  when  the  Church  of  Home, 
king — whether  *!  iiittirdnl  or  not — though  the  congregation 
■  Index  condemns  *  the  false  Pythagorean  doctrine '  that  the 
I    louud   the  miii,  she  assumes  mi  attitude  which  is  that 
of  despair,  not  of  authority  ;  for  she  is  hampered  hv  hor  past 
declarations,  and   is  not   free  to  accept  conclusions  which  may 
contradict   them.     This,    it  \%  true,  does  not  prevent  sincere 
Catholics    from    taking   an   honourable   place   among    men    of 
i  ■■  —  but   they   do   so   at   their   peril  ;    though    less   terrible 
than   of  old,  the   Index  and  Inquisition   still  survive,  and  the 
censures  of  the  Church  an-  imt  obMlsjttj  though  her  last  offices 
are   more  frequently  rejected   than  withheld.     By  her  attitude 
B  CoaaciJ  <>i  Ti>u(,  the  Church  of  Rome  left  tO  PlDttttUlU 
unbelievers   the   task   of   extending   human   knowledge   in 
i  she   hod  borne  so  noble  a  part;  thenceforward  she  was 
hound  to  follow,  and  to  follow   unwillingly,  not  to   lead   man- 
kind in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  discipline  and  authority,  not 
an  sad  truth,  are  thenceforward  her  watchwords  .  sxra  now 
that  she  has  lost  the  support  of  tho  secular  arm,  she  yields  more 
and   more  to    the    temptation   of   temporixing  with   error,  and 
seeking  how  to  avoid  censuring  methods  of  thought  and  inquiry 
which  she  cannot  altogether  bless.     That  she  holds  her  own 
with  so  few  signs  of  decrepitude  is  also  due  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  out  of  which  she  emerged  purified  from  scandals;  to  the 
learning  nnd  discipline  of  her  seminaries,  also  a  growth  of  that 
period  ;    to  the   blameless  lives  of  her  Pontiffs  and  clergy  for 
i  or  id  red  years,  to  the  charity  and  courage  of  hit    mission* 
uirs   and    her    religious,    both    male    and   female;    and  to   the 
tradition  of  piety  which  ncvci   shone  more  brightly  than  in  an 
age  when  her  doctrines  are  discredited. 


•\i:r. 
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Ar.T.   II. — 1.  Dairy    I  Bj   -J.   P,  Sheldon.     London 

rod  edition,  ; 
2.   ihitxtk  Vain/  Farming.     By  James  Long.     Lond" 
ft,  Juurnal  i*f  the  Drititfi  Hi.  mtrf  AuQciotivi,      VoL  III. 

Part  J.     London,  loST. 
■1.    Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  vf  the  United  Kx  •  f  tits 

Year  1886.     London,  U87. 

ABOUT  twelve    year*  ago  thrrr   was  a   revival  of  interrtf 
in   the    dairy   farming  of  this  country.      Tiu-    Bi 
Dairy    Farmers*  Association    was  founded   in    1876,    held   iu 
annual    show     in    London,    and    soon    afterwards    startc  I 
'Journal'  for  the  publication  of  articles  on  practical  hik!  scien- 
tific  dairying.       Old    local    associations   of   a    like    character, 
almost  forgotten,  and  a   few  new  ones,  came  into  prominence 
Tin-  agricultural  paper*,   which,  with   004  exreption,  had  lonr, 
neglected  the  dairy  interest  of  the  country,  nil  at  once  reoof- 
nized    its    *a*i     importance,    and    U-gan   to  devote    10 
portion  of  their  space.     Cattle-brooder*,  who  had  hern  devotinr 
thou     it;i  ii    "ii   almost  exclusively   to  the   production   a! 
awoke  to  the  fact,  that  milk  wns  also  worth  some  business-lit* 
consideration.     Cheese  and  buttci  factories,  after  tbr 
method,  were  established,   and  before   long   two  dairy   scboulf 
were  Opened  in   Ireland,  where  Canon  Bagot,  Professor  Carroll, 
and   others  hnve   lor  Severn!  years  made  great  efforts  to  improve 
the  dairy  practice.     Model  dairies,  elegant  fittings,  smart  Hull 
ronveyjOH  DOW  Churns  i  r-w.n  ki-i 

and  appliances  lor  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  on  tie 
most  approved  principles,  and  scientific  apparatus  for  testing 
and  analysing  milk,  wore  exhibited  In  greater  variety  year  after 
ytex, 

[ttVentOH  tamed  theb  attention  to  the  mechanics  of  dairying; 
and  the  centrifogal   cream   separator  was  introdacod,  besides 

Dtbn    novelties  of    more   or    t«*l   importnnee.       Befon 

jreat  agricultural   societies,  by  which  dairying  bnd   been  scaa- 

dalouelj    leglected,  began,  though  in  a  n  tmlca]  n 

to  offer  prizes  at  their  shows  for  milch  cows  and  daii 

and  to  exhibit  a  working  dairy  in   the  showyiird.      Even 

cmiOBU  of  the  people,  the  enhanced  interest  in  d  I  'came 

obvious,   not  only  through   the  increased  consumption   ofl 

i»\  children,  bin  also  In  the  Introduction  of  *  soda  and  milk'** 

a   fashionable  beverage.     In  American  phraseology,  (bom  wss 

a  'boom*  iu  dairying*  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  dny,  and 

shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

The   revival   earner   none    too   BOOfh      Thfl   rage   for   pedigree 
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cattle,  and  especially  for  mcb  M  by  then  fine  proportions  and 
i|«n««  to  fatten  wore  able  to  carry  off  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows,  bad  deteriorated  the  quality  of  our  milch  cows,  excepting: 
Lhat  of  the  Ayrshire*  anil  Jerseys,  which  are  hred  far  milk 
supply  exclusively.  Dairying,  too,  had  (pone  out  of  fashion 
in  Mitiir  of  the  principal  arable  districts,  such  as  tlia  KmMITI 
Counties.  When  grain  was  hijjh  in  price,  as  in  the  days  of 
u  and  during  and  after  the  Russian  war,  pasture  was 
converted     ir.ro    tillage,    and     d  lor   household 

supply,   and    often    entirely,   was   given    up   on    thousands    of 
farms.     'I  I   ind  duvhttn  of  extensive  farmers  became 

[tat  to  i tki  part  in  ilac  work  of  the  dairy, 
and  even  the  servants  shrank  from  it,  so  that  it  became 
dilhruk   to   get  maids   who  would   milk   cows,  or  even  to   Ret 

i.  who  understood  thrii   bu*iitr.-  a\  nil 
had  the  neglect  of  dairying  become,  that  in  many  rural  districts 
it  was  dilhcult  for  those  who  did  not  keep  a  cow  to  get  fresh 
milk,  and  it  was  not   at   all   uncommon  to  sir   coodcOMd  milk 
from  Switzerland  on   farm-house  tnbles.     The  children  of  the 
poor  suttered  Mfioosly  from  thin  milk   famine,  which  still  SUM 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  tlunigfc  bo  ^  uulltt  ewtciu  tlian 
before   the    revival  of  dairying.      Even    in  the   dairy   districts 
the   arts  of  cheasa  and  butt  ■:  u  ..  J.  j  :ig  had,  according   to   hi^h 
aulhoii'.io,  irlni^rsdcd,  LQttcad   "I    .uN  .un  in^.      Chcc*< 
ally,  it  was  declared,  was  generally  inferior  to  that  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cTiitury.     The  number  of  milch 
cows   had    not  kept  pnee   with   the   increase   in   population,   if 
there   had    not    been    actually   a   decrease.      The    Aglioill 
Returns  were  But  published  in  :i  complel  n   1B67|  when 

were   8,573,994    cows   in    the    United    K inborn.        Mi 
Mounn,  in   his  'Ihiudlxmk   of  AgricuUure.'published  in  I860, 
estimated  the  munbar  at  about  3,500,000.     In  1876  the  number 
had  risen  only  to   $,775,203.       Now*,  the   population  had   risen 
from  not   quite  £9,000,000  In   1*60,  to  33,093,43'J  in   1)>7i>. 


lot    qui 

Mr.  M. 


and  if  Mr.  Mortmi1  ■  '<•  was  approximately  correct,  there 

was  thus  a  COOaldtrrable  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows  to 
the  actual  population.  In  ISO?  the  ratio  was  one  cow  to  $'5 
people,  and  in  1876  '»'  had  fallen  to  one  to  *-77.  That  was 
a  small  di  but  Inure  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  does 

not  accurately  show  the  falliug  oil  in  the  miiubci  of  daily 
oows.  Morn  of  the  heifers  were  probably  killed  for  beef  in 
tlic  later  than  in  the  earlier  year,  and  more,  too,  were  used 
raring  Calvca  Hut  the*  failure  of  ooi  boHM  stork  of  COWI 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  oi  the  population 
dairy  produce  is  most  strikingly   shown   by   the    stnti 

of 
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of  imports.     In  18;'0  we  imported  only  330*579  cwt.  of  butter, 
and  347,803   ol   ohtefte;   by  I860   tm»  quantities   had 
840,112,  and  683,988  cwt;   «nd  by  1876  lo  l,6W,40S  and 
1,5*S1,204  cwt.      Thus,   in   the   twenty -six  years  end  i  air  wits; 
I87li  the  import k  -I  increased  fivefold,  and  thoee  of 

cheese  more  than  four-fold. 

Let  as  now  take  the  statistics  down  to  188b\  the  latest  year 
for  which  they  arc  completed.  Although  a  revival  of  da 
art  in  shortly  before  lh7n,  when  the  British  Dairy  Firmer*' 
Association  was  started,  ita  effect  has  not  sufficed  to  incrcnw 
rln  ntimhw  t\i  cowa  so  as  to  keep  pare  with  the  inrrenae  nf 
population,  for  in  ltftfti  there  were  only  8,974)476  cows  U 
88,707,418  people,  as  om  bo  ''24. 

On  working  out  the  ratio  of  cows  to  people  in  several  1 
pcan  countries,  we  find  that,  in  Italy  alone,  among  those  for 
which  the  statittict  are  avallsbU  ;<  then  a  smaller  relatift 
supply  of  cows  than  in  the  United  kingdom.  (Jnfortun 
the  numbers  of  MdplCj  and  rows  rSaTpecdvelj  are  not  in  all  caws 
available  I'urthe  MBM  fMI  j  bttt,  where  that  is  the  case,  we  haw 
i bjci  ii  tin*  population  of  the  nearest  year  for  which  we  ran 
ascertain  it.  Thus,  although  the  rolio  in  some  cases  may  not  b* 
exactly  COtnct,  it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  by  more  than  a  strati 
fraction,  as  the  number  of  cowa  does  not  vary  vcrv  rapidly. 

In  the  following  table  wc  give  the  number  of  cows  in  wo 
r>  nrirrv,  for  the  year  of  the  latest  available  return,  and  tas 
number  of  people  to  each  cow  : — 


AitKtrii*  Hungsrr 
' 1  I  urn .  .  " 
Dcniuirk  .  . 
Franco  .  .  . 
OarmsDT  .  . 
Holland  .  .  . 
Italy  ... 
Norway  .     .     . 

■ 


■ 


Cava. 


i«sa 

1**1 

im 

i  ... 

1888 

tefl 


6.1. 

■ 

o.os 

i  ■■ 

741 

11,447 

H.&v 

:.|V. 


Iw^O  la 


5*0 

Jl 

4  3 
»  J 


All  in-mlf  in.-ifrr?,  moreover,  were  included  in  this  Lsfttf 
enumeration  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  do  not  kaos 
whether  they  were  all  reckoned  when  the  earlier  statistics  wen 
collected.      At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  regarded  at  certain  thai 
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manr  more  milch  cows  were  kept  in  1886  than  in  1S7G.  \  ofl 
hy  thr  Istei  yrin  tin.-  I'tirai  Imports  of  bultri,  including  bulteriiie, 
had  risen  to  2,431,M0  CWL,  and  those  of  cheese  to  L,  cwt. 

There  is  no  d-mU  .hit  tlic  consumption  of  butter  per  head 
bat  increased,  whatever  Bttj  '•'  the  case  in  respect  of  cheese, 
because  even  il  we  made  only  the  same  quantity  of  butter  at 
borne    in  in     1876,   the   inrrcaw    m    itri|»nrt«    slmws   a 

RTeater  <«in»ompt;i>:i  per  lu-nd  in  rlir  (      The  iinportnnt 

fact,  hnwi  mt  foreigners  have  been  enabled,  not  only  t'» 

retain  tl:<*  >n   which  tin  v  obtained   in  our  markets  many 

icars  ay»,  but  ulao  to  supply  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
demand.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  PmffftOT  Sheldon,  in  his  'Dairy  Firming/  roughly 
AIM  the  quantities  lor  the  year  187$  at  1,786,700  cwt.  of 
boufl  '  &20,000  of  chaaaa      ProJwaoi  CftlfoU,  of  Glas- 

.  nnd   Dairy  School,  in   a   paper  read  at   the 
Dairy   Conference  in   Dublin  last  spring,  gate  the  home  pro- 
:•■!  u   1,800,000 ewt.,  and  tho  total  consumption  at 
lite  rate  of  13  lb.  per  inhabitant.     Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  'History 
of  Prlott,1  published  in  L8tt,  pool  the  KDODftj  consumption  per 
head  »'.   96  lb.;   but  ibnt,  although  given  with  confidence  as  an 
tierrtAined  fart,  it  obviously  but  n  £U<*s,  for,  after  allowing  for 
imports,  it  implies  a  homo  production  of  over  6u0,O00,0o 
which   wuulil    require   all   the  milk  given  by  the  cows  of  tbfl 
United  Kingdom,  leaving  none   for  use   as  milk  or  for  cheese. 
If  we  adopt  Professor  Sheldon's  estimate*  as  applicable  to  the 
home   production   of   1876   (when   the  quantities  of  butter  and 
■  <•  were:  about  the  ssmc  as  in  L878),  and  follow  hu  method 
denial  MI    for  the  increased   number  of  cows   in    1tf86v  we 
it    the    foUaifing    comparison    ol    the    home    and    foreign 
supplies : — 
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Here  the  enormous  increase  in  imports  during  the  last  th 
six  years  is  to  be  seen  nt  a  glance,  and  with   it  the  increase  in 
tlir  foreign  supply  par  head  of  the  population.      If  tlw*  i-sliinate<] 
homo  supply   may  bo  taken  as  auproxilB  Italy  eorreet,  th« 
sumption    of   lrattcr    ami   hutterine.    per   inhabitant    KMB    from 
UJ  lb.  in  I87C  to  13  lb.  in   L8  thai  of  cheer*  Ml  fan 

UiJ  IK  to  a  small  fraction  Irs*.     The  Import*  of  dices*,  it  mar 

be    mentioned,   were   smaller    in    1880    than    in    any  one   ol  H 
pmfiOBI  The    imports    of    butter,    apart    frosq 

Imttrritir.  fell  uffalightly  as  compared  with  tlir*  quantity  lerriml 
In  the  previous  year :  hut  a  large  increase  in  butti^riiie  snore 
thuii  made  up  lor  (he  difleirm'- 

The  values  of  the  grots  importa  of  butter  and  tatterine  were 
t>,718.226/.  in  1876,  and  11403.70M.  in  1888,  showing  4  coo- 
■Idonihli-  riae,  in  spito  of  a  fall  in  tin  j  »r  i.  <  of  but  tor.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  there  was   a   fall   in  the  value  of  cheese  imported, 

a  4.237,7»W.  In  L8W  to  8,871,859  bi  L88&     Thi 
the  export*  of   Britixh    nod    Iri«li    !  '»/.  in   the 

earlier,  and   Hi.),17(V.    in    the    latr-i     \-.n  .    -In- 
figures  for  choose  export*  being  70/JoO/.  and  61,050/.      The 
quantities  of  «Un»  produce  exported  wexe  always  insignificant, 
and  they  are  now  only  about  half  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago. 

One  gTont  obstacle  to  nn  increase  in  the  home  |  »n  of 

butter  in  recent    years  has   been  the   unfair   competition  with 
buUerino  sold  as  butter,  which  has  Oomc  (•<  US   in  ever  inrrrai- 
in£  quantities.     The  first   year  for   which   this  spurious  article 
is  separately  aniaeimted  in  the  Hoard  of  Trade  Refers 
L884,wbea   733,342    cwt.   WOW  'declared,'  658,<' 
having   come   from    llwlluul,  r'i;?l34tf   CW|>    fr<  :  nn,   and 

:"\1  is  cwt  from  Norway.  In  1886  we  imported  887,974  cwt, 
or  more  than  half  as  intuit  ns  the  imports  of  butter,  end  in  tbe 
t  i  'lit  months  of  1887,  ending  with  A  ago  St,  the  quantity  was 
784,547  cwt.  The  increase  has  been  all  the  greater  lately, 
btCMlM  during-  tin*   pa*f    w:n   m    - 1 1  -  -  ■  ■  -   (hi*  has    beM 

almost  the  only  one  in  which  hutterine  could   be  freely  gold  as 
butter,  Acts   to  regulnta  its  sale  baring   been    passed  in   BWit 
European     countries    and     in     America.       Consequently, 
country  was  rapidly  becoming  the  common 

j   nfdM  Of  the  World,      To  Show  how  anxionj   exporters  of 

spurious   butter   wen*   to    aTOil    thcmsclvC*    of   the    advantages 
d    in   our  markets   before   expert ei I    regulative    legislation 
could  eomo  into  plnv,   we   may  mention,  that   OUT   imports  is 
August  Uat  were  do  less  than  I34r,£30  cwt ,  .%\  ixmipared 
B9  in  Angu*  L886,  and  76,580  in  August  18 
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I'.Ttunr.Ci ly,  I  Alt  session  the  Margarine  Hill  was  pstMdf  ud 
ail  imitation  butter  will  bnve  to  be  mid  uiulrr  the  BUM  ol 
Margarine,  and  with  that  name  legibly  marked  on  all  psclcngcs 
01  wrapper*  Containing  il.  U'liril  iiKilv'Hiiiir  (the  ikiiiu-  1mm r- 
after  to  be  used  instead  of  *  buttcrine '  in  this  article)  is  properly 
made   :  fat  of  healthy  animals,  it  is,  no  doubt,  whole- 

fiKxl  ;  bat  as  it  is  never  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  t j ic  vitality 
of  any  jcrms  of  disease  which  it  contains  cannot  be  destroyed. 
NOV  the  fat  of  diseased  aiiimnU  is  very   likely  to  I«*  used,  K 
it  is  sweet,  in  the  manufacture  ol  margarine  oil  of  wl 

margarine  is  mainly  composed,  and  it  has  often  been  declared 
that  the  fat  of  pig*  which  die  of  ho*  eholm  (aria  far 
America  is  so  used,  though  whether  truly  01  fiddly  »r  CftUQOl 
say.  At  anv  rate,  as  the  germs  of  disease  are  peculiarly  likely  CO 
lark  In  the  internal  tat  of  animals,  or  in  other  internal  organs, 
which  they  may  he  scattered  upon  the  fst  in  :hc  process  of 
slaughtering,  there  is  good  reason  for  carefully  inspecting  mar- 
garine factories.  In  most  civilized  countries'  such  inspection  is 
now  the  rule,  and  it  wo*  prOV]  !•--:  foj  in  the  Margarine  1**H  as 
it  left  the  Commons.  Unfortunate ly,  the  Lonls  struck  ou;  tbfl 
inspection  <l  therefore  no  control  oral  the 

4  margarine  in  this  countJj,      Howcrcr,  the  object 
of   the*  promoters  of  the   Bill   VM  not   to  prohibit   the   sale  ol 
margarine,  hut  to  prevent  iu  Sale  ;i*  butter,  *•:   mid  -i  ;i    mime    ■  - 
irto  that  of  butter  as  to  dccesTe  ignorant  purchasers.    That 
object  has,  happily,  been  attained,  and  margarine  will  in  future 
he  sold  on  Lta  own  merits,  and  at    it*  market  Faille,  tad   not  •»* 
butter,  and  at  the  price  ot  butter,  as  most  ol  it  bos  hitherto  been 
sold.     The  manager  of  the  Manchester  Wholesale  CV-»jm  i.iti  v. 
Society,   which    baa   eight    hundred   branches,  and   deals  with 
4U)0  cwt  ol   butter  .»  week,  prepared  a  tabic  for  the  Committee 
on  the    Battel    Sabstitates    Bill,  showing  the   wholesale    and 
!   prices  <<i  margarine  during   ism,   L885|  L88tfi  snd  six 
months  of  1887.     The  wholesale  price  wind  from  KW.  so  94*. 
per  cwt.,  or  less  than  0'/.  to  10'/,  a  pound,  and  the  retail  price 
from  1(W.  to  ]*,  2xL ;  thus  showing  .in  average  profit  of  *»«/.  per 
lb,  which  is  *>»>  per  cent,  on  the  lower  range  of  prices.     When 
it  has  been  disposed  of  as   Dunieb.  OH   Other  high-class   butter, 

the  profits  ban  been  enormous,  sod  we  may  readily  iTwIit  the 
statement,  that  Jarge  fortunes  have  been  speed  il>  made  DJ 
(Inline;  ■  ■■'■■   in   margarine.     Until  !8o9   when  the 

B  »rinc    became    formidable,    butter    had    been 
selling  remarkably   well  for  mure  limit   thirty  yean.       In 
sear  prices,  eepeeinily  (or  low  qualitios,  with  which   margarine 
ipnCU  apeted,   fell   greatly,   and   since    then   values    bare 
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been  extremely  low  during  the  greater  portion*  of  spring 
somnicr.     Tin* v   MR  very  low  this  year,  until   sent  up   by  tin- 
great  scarcity  of  butter  caused  by  the  drought. 

Now  that  the  MorgAfUU  BUI   baa  become  nn   Act,  tbc  butter- 
makers  of  ihc   (Jnltad  Kingdom  have  n  fair  rich]  before  them 
and  it  will   be  their  own   fault   if  they  are   beaten  in  tbeir  ow 
market*    by  ill]   tnnl^n  competitors.     We  have  pasture* 
cows  at  least  as  good  a*  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  aoi 
we    have   cheaper   food-stuffs    than   any    Protectionist   countrr 
Kent*,  too,  are  lower  with  us  than  with  out  chief  comr*- 
whether    they  nay  as  rent  or   as  interest  on  land  bou 

i  price.      VVhat  the  rank  and  file  of  00T  dalrj  *  bate 

laCKM    hitherto   has    hern    that    *  infinite    capacity   of    taking 
trouble/  which   is  certainly  the  Junius  nf  business.      In   this  ii 
included   the   trouble  of  learning   tbc   art   ol 
Banking  bj  tboaa  irho  an  ignorant  of  it.     Thr  rules  arcsimpl- 
enough,  and  the  chief  trouble  is  in  tbeir  careful  and  intelligent 
observance.      For  some  years  past  (bey  have  been  taught   *  upt»s 
the  housetops,'  and  it  is  the  fault  of  dairy  farmers  who  can  read, 
and   not   their  misfortune,  if  they  are   ignorant  of  those  rales, 
TJnfortun.Mi'h,  rim  ignorance  of  too  many  dairy  fsrsner*  is  of 
the  worst   possible  form,  the  lack  of  knowing  thc-ir  ignorance. 
Probably  not   one   in  ten   takes   an  agricultural  jwjter,  ur  reads 
any  of  too  numerous  publications  an  dairyii  g  roe!  atlj  issued, 
unless  it  he  copied  into  a  local  pa|>er.      loo  many  liivcaow- 
tempt  for  *  book -knowledge,*  and  conceitedly  think   tbnt  tl 
tbeir  wives  know  n  good  dtal  more  aboot dairying  tbanaay 
'Professor'  can  teach  thorn.     So   they  continue  to  make   \ 
in  dairies  that  are  close   to   muckhills  or  pigs'-courts,   or  tin* 
contain  meat  and  other  things  which  contaminate  milk  ;  chura- 
rag    is    done   irregularly,  and   at   haphazard  temperature;   and 
the  butter  is  worked   with  the  bunds,  aud   thus  contaminated  , 
while  at  the  same  time  a   great  deal  of  buttermilk  is  lafl 
The  best  butter  cannot  be  made  everywhere,  as  Harour  oVpendft 
to  aama  Htant  upon  pasturage;    but  no  one  need  make  bad 
batter.       No   doubt    some   rcry  fine  butter  is   m.vtc  unaY: 
*  rule  of  thumb,*  but  the  old-fashioned  butter»maker»  are  new 
in  of  producing  a  good  commodity      Their  butter  mar  ae 
delicious  al  out  churning,  and  abominable  at  the  neat      It  mi* 
be  nice  when  the  weather  it  cool,  and  l  strong'  when  the  suroinri 

is  high.      In   short,  dairi    managers  who  do  not  ri 
follow  good  rules,  whether  learned  by  experience  or  from  books, 
tl  the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  chance 
w,    it    it  precisely   the   uncertain   quality   of    British  and 
Irish  butter  which  has  opened  the  way  for  the  foreigner. 
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DOM  in  the  world  is  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  there 
is  no  foreign  butter  in  nny  considerable  quantity  to  compare 
with  it.  The  miar-hief  it  rhat  there  is  iinr  nnm»ii  >>l  if,  and 
that  comparatively  tew  dairies  send  it  out  regularly.  A  buticr- 
UMn  nmU,  ftbovfl  nil  tiling*,  to  I*-  able  to  ffOftrantM  ulut  he 
soils,  and  he  muit  have  uniformity  of  quality  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  OMtontCTl)  who  of  course  complain,  and  perhaps 
leave  Kins  if  be  sends  then  'itlDflj'  or  rancid  stuff  for  the 
*  beat  fresh.'  Some  of  the  moat  extensive  butter  denier*  of 
London,  and  managers  o\*  IftlgG  hotdl  in  various  parr*  of  the 
have  stated  that  thej  an-  Obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
the;  foreign  supply,  and  especially  upon  Normandy  butter,  for 
uniformity  of  f*ood  quality.  In  many  bOtela,  indeed,  no  butter 
but  NofffttAdj  b  Oted.  ha  flavour  i*  seldom,  if  ever,  equal  to 
that  of  the  beat  Kn^lish  or  Iriih  fresh  butter,  and  iu  merit 
consists  iu  its  iuoffensiveuess  rntlict  than  in  ami  positive  deli* 
cioasness,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  those  who  have  learned  io 
like  a  comparatively  tasteless  butter,  more  like  cream  in  flavour 
than  really  good  English  butter. 

That  since  the  revival  of  dairying  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  Knjrlish  and  Irish  batter,  is  generally  admitted. 
The  groat  efforts  mode  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  scientific 
butter-ni*ikiug   have    b.irno    fruits  without   doubt.      In    Ireland 

nteei.»li\.  where  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  butter  is  made, 
erelling-up  of  quality  has  been  remarked  bj  tha  Committee 
of  Cork  Butfer  Market.  The  Irish  claim  thnt  the  nutty  flavour, 
so  highly  priced  by  epicures,  is  peculiar  t<>  i In-  best  of  their 
butter,  and  it  is  true  that  do  btlttOI  IQpcrior  to  the  very  best 
Irish  is  made  anywhere.  But  there  is  still  mi  immense  margin 
for  improvement  iu  both  Ireland  and  England  lion  can 
it  be  otherwise,  in  Ireland  especially,  when  milk  is  set  in 
rooms  where  the  people,  and  often  their  cattle  and  pigs  also, 
lire  and  sleep'"  vVa  li  i^»-  si-en  milk  set  for  cream  in  the  living 
room  Os*  an  Irish  cabin,  full  of  peat  smoke  (which  makes  butter 
bitter),  and  redolent  of  the  odour*  "i  oowa,  pin  nod  jinultry 
ktpt  in  tho  place  •  and  wo  havo  seen  it  set  in  the  bedroom 
where  a  whole  family  slept.  In  some  rases,  indeed,  the  milk 
ii  aet  under  the  beds,  It  is  Impossible  tbat  even  tolerable 
bjttes  can  be  mode  under  such  conditions;  and  ess  the  small 
firmer*  "i  Ireland  are  10  hospitable  thai  they  will  rnter- 
Uio  their  dom<  imala  in  their  dwelling!,  and  will  raise 

Cream  there  too,  even  when  they  have  separate  buildings  belter 
raited  for  both  purposes,  the  establishment  oJ  butter  factories  in 
that  i  la  the  most  hopeful  mean**  of  tpeodj   improvement 

in    batter-making.     One   thing,    however,    is   essential  in    the 
Pol.  165.— Aa.  330.  X  establishment 
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rstnblishiiH  lit  ii  factories,  if  they  aie  to  benefit  farmers  in  the 
long  ran  ;  i  *  *  --*  t  is,  thai  they  should  bo  managed  on  co-op«rativr 
jii  mi  i|ilr>,  mi  tU.it  Um  lurmcis  who  supply  the  milk,  cream,  or 
butter  will  like  :ill  the  profit*.  Thr  Uttrodoctjcn  "(proprietary 
factoi  I  only  increase  the  middlc-nmu  element,  already 

00  genera)  in  relation  UK  fanning.  We  n re  glad  to  Urn,  that 
the  factories  which  Canon  Kagot  has  been  mainly  instruments] 
in  itajtlDfi  it'  I  r  t  *  1 .1 1 1 1 1  .in-  managed  <>u  i^t-djMrralirc    njiuipte*. 

Factories,  U  explained  by   Canon  Bagot,  in  a  paper  read  at 

the   rcceut    DhIij  nee   in   Ircludi    ftra   of    tbiec    kinds, 

iliktinguished  by  him  as  milk  factories,  creameries,  and  butter 

factories.     In  tin*  milk  factories,  which  arc  becoming  common 

iik  thfl  south  of  Ireland,  the  whole  milk  is  purchased  from  the 

farmer*,  the  price  paid  lately  being  iii.  to  4J</.  a  gallon. and  tic 

Npamaat]    milki    fcflW    the   cream    has  bet'ii    extracted    by    tie 

ii  in  hanical  cream  separator,  is  taken  back  by  tiie  farmers  at  1/ 

to  2d.  a  gallon*  fox  the  feeding  of  pigs.     The  price  is  low,  hit 

i*    Bald     to    satisfy    the    farmers,    who,  share    in    tbr 

itl  of  the  factories,  of  which  they  are  required  to  be  slure- 

bold«Tl      (  mum  Bagol  It  "I  DplttloQ|  thai  tha  best  butler  k 

turned  out  under  this  system,  ns  the  d  separator  alloai 

of  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  milk  ami   producing  rrean 

nnd«'r  il»'  baal  renditions.      The  chief  dra«  b  I  DH  ;»  the  ncces&iu 

uf  bavins  the  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  I  a- ice 

only  furiiH  is  otai  h  factory  can,  with  advantage,  send  their  mill. 

10  it.     Then  i»  also  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  analyst,  asadi 

lot  of  niiW.  has  t4>  be  subjected  to  a  complete  analysis,  in  ordff 

to  settle  iU  valaa.     Under  tbe  system  of  creameries,  the  farmers 

scud  tin- ■  ir.iMi  fin! ,  c,u  !  in  mi    i  ii  im  bung  i  huraed  sepai 

and  tbe  butter  being  paid  for  according  to  quality,     Strict  roles 

luttc  to  bo  otaWVttl  by  the  fulmars,  as  lo  the  management  of  lie 

milk  and   the  cream.     This  system  is  a   go. id   on*,  where  tii# 

fgRMB  htTC  proper,  pluccs  in  which  to  set  their  milk,  sad  c*a 

l»r   iudureil  to  use  them.      There  in  a  great   -vaving  of  labour  si 

compared  with  that  required  in  supplying  milk,  as  tbe  errant  U 

litwly  small  in  bulk,  and  require*   to  It  sent  m  U  ffCTj 

second  day,  while  fix  or  eight  farmers  cnu  take  it   in  turns  M 

provide  u  horse  and  cart  to  take  the  cream  of  all  to  tlse  £kCt«rr. 

Tlir  farmers,  it  is  said,  have  real  17*  •  re  for  thftf 

butter,  by  means  of  the  creameries,  than  they  could   obtain  bj 

Chumtng     <r   hom&      For   the  thixd   class,  the  batter   factories. 

then    i.  iior  much  to  be  said  from   (he  farmer's  point  of  view. 

except   that  they   help  to  send  nut  butter  of  regular  grades  of 

.|i:iliiv,  and  improve  the  consistency  of  it  by  skilful  manipoU 

tiori.    They  receive  butter  from  the  farmers,  work  it  up,  and  Has 

a  mark* 


a  market  for  if.  There  arc  scrcral  MOprieteJ]  hcdnjci  "'  tliis 
kind  in  Ireland,  the  owners  of  which  buy  large  quantities  of 
butter  lit  I  icee  |xi&«jljK*t  work  them  up  together,  and 

make  good  profit*  on  the  m\v.  It  is  under  this  m  Hi  n  ii;ii  the 
tatter  ■  if  N'»-  u  acquired   its  reputation  for  uniformity 

ofquAlit.  i.;  to  bi  uM  .  but  the  commodity  to  work  upon 

i*  much  better,  as  ;i  rule,  in  Normandy  than  in  Ireland,  because 
the  dairy  fanners  in  the  former  country  are  very  skilful  and 
CUeiul  butter-Jimker*. 

Canon  I  isidcrs  the  creamery  system  best  adapted  to 

districts  in  Mrbii  i  farms  a  it  scattered,  as  ia  the  case  with  llic 
mountain  dairy  forma  i>f  Ireland.  A»  an  innmnoe  nl  the  advan- 
tage il<  n  *:nicrs   from  creameries,  he  states  that  on   the 

occasion  of  *  rUii  irhicti  U*>  made  r.i  the  Culbellj  ( 3re  unery,  in 
Iipporury,  the  average,  price  paid  tit  tlie  f,u-incr»  fbl  the  day's 
per   pound,  whereas  on  the  same  tlaj  I 
•  paid  in  Cork  Mutter  Market  w.*w*  7*/.,  from   wlm  li    i  half- 
penny  !i  n    m  lie  deducted  lor  firkiu*  UW  COmmnuoo. 
Up    -I  the  middle  of  June  last,  MB  ana  (id  been 

affiliated   co  the  Creameries  A**    Mfti £   In-l.ud.   aad   there 

mere  other  factories  started  by  private  enterprise  In  ('upland 
and  01  iotn   I     OUBtfie* than  \onn;imlv  ilx-  niilk-luclory 

in  is  tlie  one  generally  adopted.  At  present,  however, 
there  are  hut  fen*  hutter  lactones  ol  any  kind  in  Knglaud  or 
Scotland,  CXCept  tllOtt  '»f  t;»<*  llU*gB  d;tiiwm-ii  in  tomih,  nlio 
receive  milk  by  rail  from  farmers  and  use  some  of  it  for  the 
making  oJ  bal 

The  introduction  of  the  centrifugal  cream  separator  marks  an 
era  in   dairying.     A   machine   of  this  kind,  of   primitive   con- 
faldt'e  separator,  was  fir*t  exhibited  «i  tb4  Inter- 
national   Dairy   Show,   held    /it    Hamburg    in    187 7^      It    was 
sprrdih   improved  upon,  aud,  in  1879,  at   the  Kilbuni  Show  of 
ini.i!  Soirietv,  the  Lava]  «>i  Sffeslieh  separator 
has  introduced.     The  late.  Dr.   Augustus   WrUker,  who  tested 
Society,  reported   that,  by  it*  ase,  ',»;>  pei 
:l    the    butter    fat   of  the    milk    hid    beta   obtained   in  the 
rrcam,  as  compared    with   7i>^  ]>er   cent.,  the  average  result  of 
I  i  of  skimming      or,  in  Other  words,  that  only 
7  j*-r  CSSOX,  ol    butter    fat    had    l»ceii    left    in    the    separated  milk, 
against  214  P*'r  ^ent,  in  the  skimmed  milk.     A  test  carried  out 
later,  ;vl  tin     LoodoQ   Dairy    Show,  gave   multl    still  more  strik- 
ingly  in  favour  of  the  separator,  only  about  one-fourth  as  min-li 
fat   being  found   in    the   separated   as    in  the    skimmed    milk. 
■i  great  saving  here  ;   and  at  the  cost  of  using  a  srpa* 
bee  once  been  paid  for  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
X    2  the 
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the  work  involved  in  the  skimming  system,  ami  the  separal 
milk*  being  quite  fresh*  is  worth  more  than  skim  mill., 
result  (if  thin  wonderful  invention  is  equivalent  to  th*  cr«- 
of  a  vast  quantity  i>l  butter.  Petersen's  separator,  commonly 
known  M  ti&$  I).ini»h,lia*  pnnlucTd  Bl  good  ntSoJU  U  the  Lavar 
machine,  ami  both  are  now  extensively  in  use  in  this  and  other 
co  an  trie*,  the  Laval  bciuir,  most  common  in  England.  Berth 
work  on  the  «mo  principle,  which  is  ono  of  centrifugal  fort*, 
acting  upon  the   different   gravities    of  the   component   parts  of 

milk         The    milk     ix    rnnvryi-d    in    a    rnufiiiiNtuc    ItfMU    into  a 

cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly, over  6000  times 
per  minute  in  the  rase  of  the  Laval  machine.  The  gravity  of 
tin-  *kiin  milk  being  greater  than  that  .>f  the  cream,  the  former 
is  thrown  to  the  circumference,  while  the  latter  collect*  in  die 
centre,  each  being  caused  U>  flow  001  as  it  rises  to  a  certain 
level  through  a  separate  tube.  Mr.  Long  has  girt  i  the  i  saltl 
of  six  hundred  experiments  made  with  the  Danish  separator, 
and  the  iimxt  npprotcd  systems  of  skimming  by  Protcssors 
Fjnnl  and  Ston:u,  i#f  Copenhftgcsl.  When  the  separator  was 
used,  ihe  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  batier 
was  24  4  lb.;    vara   tot  whot*  milk   *.t*  i  hunted,  tM  Ik; 

with    cnUB  raised    upon    the  ice  system    in    twentv-fmir 
OT'fi  lb,  ;  ucidcr  the  Mfflt  IJftan  in  ten  hours,  2i»D  lb,  ; 
the  eold-wntrr  system  in  thirty-four  hour*,  'At'i  lb.      It  i*  - 
i»li..tr  vr  i|  that,  except  with  respect  to  the  churning  ot  the  whole 
milk.  .&  plan  not  to  bo  commended,  if  quality  ratbsi  than  bsdk 
of  butter  be  desired,  the  trial  was  with  cream-raiting  systems 
supposed  to   be,  in  each  ense,  n  (Trent   improvement  upon  the 
nmmon  shallow-pan  system.      At  si  tri:il   made  in  the  .Muniisr 
Dairy  School,  the   averages   of  forty- three  experiments    * 
given  quantity  of  milk  wpta  100  ll>  nl   h utter  from  th*  D 
separator,  as  compared  with  69  lb.   from  milk  set   in  op*-n  poos 
for  twenly-four    hours,   *WJ   lb.    when    it   was  set    for   tbir 
hours,  73  lb.  when  the  skimming  extended  over  forty-two  fa 
and  ?€  lb.    after  fifty-lour   hours.      Colonel  Curtis    flaywo 

dg«Uj,  GIonCMttr,  who  tueta  Laval  separator,  i«  «.i   .;  i| 
that  its  use  jcires  him  20  to  86   per  cent,  more  cream   than  ant 
system  nt  ikuittlllgi  illd  he  finds  that,  from  his  forty-two  cows, 
milked   for  fi>rty  week*  in  each  year,  ho  £( H  fsjr 

1  lb.  of  butter  |ter  CUW  tier  week  more  than  he  obtained  before 
be  used  a  separator.  If,  with  Mr.  Sheldon,  we  nssunv 
on. -third  of  tbC  mwa  in  rli--  COUOtrj  are  used  for  tir  [fa- 
ll dotl  of  butter,  or  one-third  ol  the  milk  of  all  the  cost. 
whiell  amounts  to  the  same,  the  gain  by  th«  universal  aw 
of   the    separator   would,  on   Colonel    Hay  ward's    showing,  be 
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lb.  of  batter  per  Annum,  or  nearly  1J  lb.  per 
tbe  population.  Until  recently,  the  separators  bare 
been  worked  l»  atcum  «.r  ho&M  power.  Now,  however,  the 
Laval  machine  ii  made  to  be  worked  by  n  man,  and  one  nf 
these  linln  machines  wiu  honoured  by  n  medal  at  the  last  show 
of  thr  Bath  .(inj   Wrvt  <ii  KuifUml  Agricultural  Society,  unci  bj 

I  prize   at    lli-  ;'le    meeting   of    tbe    Kuynl    Agricultural 

Society,  after  a  careful  trial   in  cacb  instance.      It   is  estimated 
that  any  fanner  who  keep*  as  many  as  ten  cowt  may  protittbl] 

MM 


one  of  these  machuici.  Hut  a  turtber  step  has  been  mi 
by  the  logmtooi  Inventor  since  the  summer  shows  were  In  Id 
A  little  separator,  named  the  '  Baby,'  to  separate  twelve  gallons 
of  milk  IB  u  boat,  and  easily  worked  by  a  boy  or  girl,  was 
introduced  at  the  Kxhibition  of  the  Finland  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Viborg  in  August.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
separator  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  thr  smallest 
dairy    farmer,   nnd    it    is   probable    that    before  very   long   the 

hit  will  hens  little  used  as  the  flail. 

-•  principal  competitors  of  British  and  Irish  battl  '  "inkers 
are  tbe  French,  Dunes,  Dutch,  and  Germans;  but  Sweden  is 
now    making   gn?at    advances,    ;uul    *%<>    receive    Ooneiderable 

2onntitics   also    from    Norway,    Belgium,   nnd    Canada,      The 
dhiwing    table    show*    td   what    BXleni    thai    imp  -rt*    I  nun    those 
sources  have  in.  n  m.i  i  iMNl  aincc  1£76,  margarine  being 

led,  because  not  distinguishable  in  the  statistics  for  some 
soontrics:— 

I«ronTB  or  Buttkh  Attn  Mmk.aium:. 


urt,           iss«. 

IM 

Dk. 

ft  pa— 
ISsflMM  .      . 
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cut. 
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7.\7sl 
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lb 

1,403     v.*.;: 

i  g 

•  laelUilhv;  2MI1    l-v*1    o(   battel   snd   "400   d    BBAfgarfau    wvm  It (uks.  ami 
r  frvm  tut'  Untuli  K**-l  li  in*.     Tuo*o  source*  <if  »»fi>lj  wvro 
but  it  la  obvious  th*i  tlua  nwpu  ion 
.   re  o-jrlj  all  monua 

Holland 
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HiiilincI  would   stand  first  as  a  source  of  oar  supply  if  bull 
nl one  were  considered,  in   consequence  of  trie  enormous  qi 
oj   mcrg trine  wo  have  been  receiving  B  intrr, 

•  unciiicp  in  IfiSfl  to  835,828  cwt;   but  tin    i  j  of  bad 

•  I   h nil   that  source   Inst    your  was  only  351l,<<?2  cwt., 
nbow  •■.<■  Mine  n  I  n  nsvgtnnc  tnuli  wu  con 

To  show   that    Holland    has  lately   been    deVotSn  :oa 

'ox     butler*     inllirr     than     to    the    genuine    ftrticJe,     >*     i*    onT 
ii  ■  < -tary  to  state,  that  bftff  COW1  Jell  off  in  number  ln»m  *tl4,J 
in  U  \3KXJ  ni  1884,  the  latest  year  for  which  ti 

in  :iv:iilabl#>.  The  quantiripa  of  margarine  Included  in  tl 
figures  (or  Norway  and  Belgium  for  1886  arc  ovet  30,000  0"1 
in  Ii.  In  the  supply  of  btttti  r.  France  was  Grit  uj»  to  the  end  of 
bat  wi*  notice  that  Denmark  sent  the  largest  rjosa- 
tit v   in   the    eight  months   ending  with   August   but,   nai 

'.'7  em.,  against  '-'•  ..:...<  n :.  i'm  m  Franc*.  T»  return  te 
the  import*  up  to  the  end  o(  1886^  ^«  find  that,  while  those 
of  France  have  diminiOied  c! ii r irif^  the  last  ten  venrs  by  more 
ono-lhitd,  our  receipts  (mm  Drnrnark  bare  nearly  doubled. 
It  is  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  a  fact,  which 
will  probably  inrpriM  most  people,  namely,  that  France  im- 
norte  mora  fxaab  battel  than  she  expoi  c\  iln-  qu  indues  for  I80S 
>,30S  cut.  Imported,  against  107,770  cwt,  e*port«ii 
The  export!  of  suit  butter,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  neai! 
times  as  much  as  those  of  fresh,  while  tin-  imports  are  quite 
insignificant.      Our  imports  from  Germany   hud   advanced  t» 

140,1 vvt.  in  l.-s.M,  l.i:t  fell  off  slightly  in  1885,  and  he 

in   1886.     Poi  IjBS^  apparently  they  will  bo  greater  tboa  citr 
before,  the  reoelpti  during  cjjfht  moDtbi  bavins  bean  1- 
cwt.    Novwnj  nwee  Iser  considerable  advance  in  the  table  chicn' 
tO  margarine,  of  which  she  sent  us  £0,675  (  wt,  in   1886.     TV 
preat   falling  off  En   the   receipt!   from   the  United    State*  snd 

(Jannda  has  been  gradual  daring  [lie  ln:it  iIimt  \c»rs.     In  the  cast 
of  the  latter  country  it  should   be  mentioned  tlwt  the 
in  1876  wan  nxoeptionall)  Urge.     On  the,  other  hand,  from  lW 
United  Stntca  we  received   ns  much  a*   219,75*1   cm 
Although  tii»-  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United  Satan  *> 
tOO  in  1878  lo  14,235,36  i  (uV 

number   for   1887   i*    14,522,08ft),  the  addition    to   the   i 

5  reduce   appears    not    i<»    have    kept    pnee    nith 
cmand*  of  the    population.      Stnti stirs    frn    (be    whole   of  Is* 
Dominion   ol    Canada    are   not    available,    but   our    diniiiiissei 
imports  ol  buttci  from  that  colon)  seen  i  ow 

doetion   relatively  to  population   has  dt creased,      Kc*idcs,U* 
general    quality    of  Canadian    butter    is    not  good    pnoegh  »© 
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command  a  ready  mnikct,  and  it  i>  the  oumiwttliim  of  Jurrign 
fresh    butter  which    K-iglUli   dairy  farmers   hove   mo»t  to   fear. 

why  should    t  it?     If  countries   in  which   th   | 

abundance  of  cheap  land  and  cheap  food,  such  at  America  and 
Canada,   are    falling    liehind    in    the    commerce   of    the   daily, 
•h   and    Irish  dairy   farmer*   mav   reasonably   be   oskr.  I    m 
make  up  thi*ir   niadl  to  defy   the   competition   of   the   K 
world. 

Wr  have  already  explained,  that  the  ready  sale  of  \oruiondy 
batter  in  this  country  is  due  not  to  its  excellence,  but  |o  its 
uniformity  of  imfefTrnaireneat.  Upon  thW  point  Canon  Bagot 
say*:— 

*Tbo  great  soeecM  of  the  Nonottdj  tnJte  is  it«  noYcr-ehsiiging 
character  and  unifoimiti,  the  lat-jgu  factories  thorn  alfl  £out 

tbo  same  Article;  ai  il;  i ■•!),  in  my  opinion,  one  far  inferior  In 
quality  to  il.ai  pn  doced  at  our  largo  factorial,  vrboro  tbo  sojiftrittnr 
10  used,  yoc  ha*  twiecoodod  in  filling  a  grip  as  it  wore  on  the  London 
market  by  ilacTcr  conataM  Ofttfatt  h  it*  all  the  more  remark- 

able from   it*   •  !'■   up  of  iiurcilukwrd   Iuiiijm  i»f  Imifw   uiix    I 

togatlser  by  a  powerful  batter  ast-ikc*.' 

The  G |  •  KiM  established   a  business   for  the   inle  of 

KJUC6    i;i    !■  ft1***   «»u    to    say    lli:it    last    PebriniM , 

being  sh<<:  .  butter,  :h-  purchased  some  of  the  best   -\i  i- 

tnaiidy  he  cock!  jet,  bill  found   it  not  #ood  enough   to  send  out 

in  plare  ol  tbfl  Mat   Wish  I'resh.     •Yol/  he  adds,  •  it  is  more  than 

Crobahh?  that  the   London*!  voaM  have   given   1*.  !W.    for  it, 
efore  he  would   giro   1/.  6V/.  fur  our*,  which  goes  far  t->   p 
that  |  u  be  •-•located  to  take  an  inferior  al 

•  a  superior.'  The  truth  is  thai  CXBIDHMBI  had 
become  so  used  to  a  had  llnvr.ur  in  Bagiiah and  Itish  hotter,  thiit 
tbaj  aralcnmsd  n  comparatively  flavourleai  nmamuilhjF  as  an 
agreeable  change.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  butter  ol  hrst 
|Uality  is  not  made  in  I  ranee,  lur  a  great  deal  ofdaltCtOOl 
I  U  made  there.  Nearly  all  the  best,  however,  is  retained 
for  home  consumption. 

A*  (  >iii>ri  Hagot  helievea,  that  the  great  success 

of  the  butter-makers  of  that  country  arises  solely  from  the  educa- 

gtfen  in   I  he   sohnob  and  college*,      Urn   dairy  edncA 
does  ii ■•;  ■  fid  in  the  dairy  schools,  lor  nearly  every   large  dairy 
farm  in  the  country  is  a  practical  school  of  dairying,  to  arbi«  b 
yoangincn  and  women,  «tt«*r  pawing  through  the  regular  schoult, 
ate  scut  (O  Complete  their  training.     There  are  now  numerous 
hatter  factories  or  creameries  iu   Denmark,  which   aM 
oat  ureal  quantities  of  excellent  butter.     If  our  farmers  can  bi 
Danes  in  Hritish  markets,   they  can  Wat  the  world,  and   if 

tlicy 
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they  will  study  as  thoroughly.  And  lake  at  much  trouble  as  thr 
Oaiim,  thej  will  gradually  recover  the  ground  which  ihry  have 
lost, 

Thrrr  is  one  paint  in  connection  with  competition  in  better, 
not  yet  mentioned,  to  which  bricri  raftnaofl  inutt  be  made, 
K.ii:irly,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  *»d  pei 
market.  In  thin  respect  British  and  Iriih  dairy  larmers  hare 
much  to  loiui,  iu  it  i*  necc»sa*>  tluit  their  butler  shnulJ  not 
only  he  at  taut  ns  good  n<  the  best  foreign  produrr,  but  alio 
that  it  fthotlld  b«  ns  attractively  placed  belure  thr  public.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  hiiitrr  from  botfc  Normandy  and 
Brittany  it  sent  tO  our  markets  is  well  known  to  purchasers, 
and  the  example  thus  set  is  briny  followed  in  Holland  and  i 
countries  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  hero.  Mr.Jubal  tt'ebb, 
in  a  paper  "ii  *  Pnparing  Butter  for  Market,"  published  in  the 
Invt  number  of  thr*  Journal  of  tin-  British  !).iii\  Farmer** 
Association,  has  a  jrxeat  deal  to  say  upon  this  topic,  upon  which 
mmw  <-\ jir; ii-in-1-  renders  bin  »  high  authority.  Mr. 
U'clib  rays  that,  lor  fre^h  butter,  the  little  w<  odan  Ming, 

twelve  lamps  of  Sib.  each,  iu  which  Norinundi  butter  is  sent, 
in  tbi  bt*1  packftMf;     In  the  packing  of  suit  butter,  Ms",  there 

i»  DUWO  [OQ10  fur  improvement. 

Although  the  lnitr.r-mnkeni  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  mat 
l»-  congratulated  „|„,n  a  gmtjoal  improvement  in  their  practice, 
the  cheese- makers  cannot  be  similarly  complimented.  (WmU 
Sli  Winn  notl  otlu-i  authorities  rapport  the  common  impressioa, 
th.tt  English  rliMM,  as  a  whole,  1%  not  aw  £ikm!  as  it  was  » 
generation  a^o.  Alarmed  l>\  American  competition,  «hkb 
at  one  tune  threatened  t<>  ruin  thr rii,  many  of  oar  cbeesc- 
rnakcr*  hnve  made  the  mistake  of  following  the  '.east  desirable 
practice  of  Aim-man  makers,  not  only  in  manipulation  In  ptv 
dure  enrly  ripening,  hut  nUo  in  robbing  the  rheete  ut  r  | 
of  the  cream  that   would   be  contained  in    whole-milk    cheese 

ebecac  factories,  the  first  of  which  was  established 
in  imitation  of  the  American  system,  havo  boon  forem -»;  in  t» 
production  ofohcCM  similar  to   second-class  American,  so  ibit. 
instead  of  improving  the  dairy  practice  0  00  tn .  »i  it  *»' 

hoped  they  would,  the y  have  rather  helped   to  degrad 
the  beat,  '!"•  factories  have  Dot  produced  cheese  equal  to  I 
tin-  finest  nude  in  pr irate  dairies,  and  it  it  supposed  that,  owiiu; 
to  the  mixture  of  milk  supplied   to  them,  they  cannot  hupe  w 
attain    ill  I    perfection.      A*    n  rule,    however,    the*  b*« 

not  iiinu-il  .it  it,  and  dair?  larmers  ton  ■_••  iicrally  Lave  tn»t  her* 
man  ambitious  rhej  ovgbi  '*>  know  their  own  business  bet**' 
than  any  oui-i'!<t«,  mil  yel  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  best 
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authorities  among  them  that  they  have  been  pursuing  a  mistaken 
policy.  Our  best  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Stilton,  and  Leicester 
rhre*r*  are  almost  untouched  by  foreign  competition  ;  whereas  in 
cheese  of  the  second  and  third  qualities  there  is  usually  a  glut 
in  our  markets,  from  the  American,  Canadian,  end  Dutch  sup- 
plies The  Americans  and,  more  notably  still,  the  Canadians, 
nave  lately  been  imitating  the  Cheddur  with  increasing  success; 
lint  while  they  have,  sent  ut  an  abundance  of  chow  equal  to  the 
second  quality  of  that  variety,  they  have  sent  little,  if  any,  equal 
'•  best.  The  reputation  ne  Stilton,  Kill  hcooannn  by 

man-,  l  U)  be  the  finest  I  becee  in  the  world,  has  been  greatly 

injured  by  base  imitations  made  in  other  English  cxiunties  than 
Leicestershire,  end  to  foreign  countries,    Here,  again,  th*  object 

DM  bteD  cheapness  of  produi  UofJ  r.it her  than  supreme  rxcrllrm  C  . 
and  the  nneenaintj  ol  getting  a  good  Stlkoo,  even  when  the 
price  of  n  good  ODC  i»  paid,  bie  greatly  helped  the  sale  of 
Oorgnnzidn  nnd  other  fancy  CihffSrS  of  loreitfn  production,  in 
which  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  of  quality, 
itci  i  liri-M'  still  ranks  as  high  as  any  Kngliah  make  after 
the  best  Stilton,  with  which,  as  the  latter  Is  n  double  cream 
cheese,  it  din-*  rjol  compete  \    but  there  PI  now    h-s^  «t|    tin-    best 

formerly  could  lie  obtained.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Gloucester,  another  excellent  cheese  when  well  made.  Derby 
cheese,  although  of  high  quality  aa  turned  out  by  wmie  dnirie* 
has  never  had  the  highest  reputation,  except  in  certain  districts 
of  the  tonntrv,  when'  it  has  been,  md  still  u  '<>  a  smaller  aatant, 
a  great  ttrvonfite,  As  the  practice  of  taking  away  part  ol  the 
11  in  making  this  cheese  bus  grown,  the  stress  of  foreign 
competition  \  ■  tore  and  more  severely  felt  by  the 

teese-fneking  as  in  butter-making  and  other  careers,  it  is 
peculiarly  true  in  those  modern  times  that  'then  it  plenty  ol 
room  »:  the  top,'  whereas  for  bare  Mediocrity  there  is  but  little 
:  success.  The  indigestibility  of  the  badly  made  cheese, 
which  forms  the  bulk  ol  the  tupph,  may  he  held  Si  BOUBtable  in 
treat  measure  fbi  the  diminished  conavj&ptionoi  that  article  of 
food  among  the  middle  and  upper  cdatses. 

The  ptiticipul  Competition  in  the  cheese  supplt  ol  the  United 
nes  from  America,  Canada,  nnd  Holland;  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  a  long  way  behind  as  to  hulk  of  supplies, 
contributing  most  nf  the  fanes  cheeses,  such  aa  Ceraeaibert, 
Brie,  Bondon,  Koqucfort,  Gorgonaolrs,  Parmesan,  GrUy^TC,  and 
other  varieties  less  generally  known  in  (hi*  Country,  It  baa 
been  seen   that   the  imports   of  cheese  have   not   advam 

<!y   with   those   oi'   butter   since   1876,    for   while   the 
supplies  from  some  countries  have  increased,  those  from  others 

bare 
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bate  fallen  ofT  considerably.      In   tlic  following  tabic   wt 
e  quantities  from   each  of  the  principal  sources  of  tuppl 
l^To"    and    lc-r36,  with  tlic  increase    or  decrease   in   the    falter 
venr : — 

Imiouts  op  Chm:**, 


Dotted  Statu  . 

linll.,.1,1 

Prann .     ,    . 

utrii    .     . 

i.,tiiimiiv    .     . 
Bid  -i  , 
flair      . 
Oihcr  Counl 


ToUlt 


1876. 


1986. 


)u 


i .  m 


SIK.7-W 

: 

LOOT 


BSMtf 

I  i  7M 
B90Tt 

"am 


1?T»1  .SIHJ        1«,I15 


•0...1 


It  will  be  teen  that  tlic  contributions  of  other  coantric*  tban 
the  tint  four  are  irui^nificant,  ntnnuntin^  in  1886  to  leas  than 
2H,000  OWt  altogether.     At  in  •  !  butler  ttporta  to  tail 

i  niiii'rv,  Aiin-i  i-  .i  li  ^  !»••  n  biting  i»fr  in  tin-  irjpplicf  of  cUtkt 
and  as  that  source  of  competition  is  of  preat  importance,  ii 

Lattrrefting  to  compare  the  quantities  for  •  u   from 

I87G   to    i860   mrlum-e,  adding   those  we   bave  received  from 
■     iidtla  and  Holland  : — 


1  -«i^ 

OamAu. 

1  [--liana. 

<>wt- 

,tOB 

SfiO, 

■ 

1.080 

:ii. 

l<& 

1ST* 

1   :n  ■ 

-. 

Ittft 

1   "ii,Wl» 

1KAII 

;    1  . 

Ul,989 

■ 

irsi 

I,MM18 

K» 

-;«; 

«.-.'.. 5M 

3*2.tt2 

310 

i:h\  niii 

976,190 

319 

■ 

mi    ' 

101 

■ 

im«« 

1  n 

Ml   111 

3!« 

Tbe  table  showi  that  the  imports  of  cheeie  from  the  Uftivd 
•tales  readied  tbe  maximum  in  lb"78,whcn  tliejr  bp>utflit  1 
down  to  an  Dnr*mtineratir«  limit,  and   lower  still 
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shippers  must  liarc  auffci-  losses   in   those  years,  Mid 

especially  ia  thr*  Utter.     Thej   havi     li. ■■   i  rioti*  since, 

but   bhvc   more  than  once  again  glutted  our  markets,  ami   botS 
punished   iti    junket.      In    1886   tli**>  sent,  us  Irs*   by  nbottt  une- 
I   than   «!•   received  frott   then    in    1878.     Cnmidn,  OB   the 
i  bud,  baa  doubled  bd  export*  oxebeco  unproved 

the  quality,  nril  earned  in  reputation  :  while  the  Americans 
have  I .  •  a  raining  the  npQtaUoa  Of  1 1 ><i r  cbeeee  by  depriving 
a  great  deal  of  it  of  crrnm,  and  introducing  lard  And  other 
kinds  ol  .'nt.  Tfat  Dutch  supply,  it  will  be  seen,  has  fluctuated, 
without  waking  any  advance  in  the  period  embraced  b{1  0D1 
table.  Pnnoe,  with  her  small  exports  of  cheese,  has  made  a 
greal  ice  l#7li,  owiiijr  to  the  popularisation  64  '• 

delicious  soft  cheeses.  It  is  not  gcneralls  known,  tMWI 
France  is  a  great  checsc-imnorting  counin.  bmng  imp 
421,932  ewt  iii  isKrJ,  ajnlni  80.790  ewt.  exported.  The 
imports  arc  chief!)  from  Holism],  Germany,  and  Switzerland* 
In  DO  Other  countn,  however,  are  there  as  many  varieties  of 
madi  i  in  France,  Professor  Long,  in  bis' British 
Dairy  Farming,*  mentions  '  foi  t\  m  more.' and  describee  tls*» 
methods  "1  Baking  the  more  important  varieties.  He  is  of 
lion  thai  main  ol  them,  mi^ltt  with  advantage  be  made  in 
this  country,  and  he  himself  his  made  and  exhibited  a  few. 
We  bate  not  much  to  learn  from  the  cheese-makers  of  Holland  ; 
but  i he   Italian  Gorgooxole,  we  believe,  ha*  heel  d  ia 

England,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  imitating  the  Swiss 
Grujbre.  Apparently  wi  obtali  i  ie  GcTgonaola  and  Gratrere 
which  we  consume  chiefly  thrr>nsjh  France,  our  imports  of 
cheese  direct  I j  from  Italy,  being  insignificant,  while  none  from 

Switxerlnn-I    n  enumerated    in    the   MO  Mitt    »(  the 

on  House.  Ibe  loft  checeti  which  we  import  command 
eonipara'.i^i  [j  b  gh  prices,  and,  if  well  made  here,  would  pro- 
bably Ik*  r»-iii uiM-f  it  i  v.-  j  Km  whether  it  would  pay  better  to 
make  them,  than  to  mnnufatitirc  the  boat  Rngtish  sorts  in  the 
best  poaalbll  wTaj,  u  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  dairy 
i  (in  |de. 
lit-  price  t  cheese  has  varied  greatly  at  different  seasons  of 
UC  year,  and  in  different  yean  since  187*).  There  are  no 
collected  statistic*  showing  the  average  values  of  home  produce, 
and  the  only  official  figures  are  those  relating  to  imported 
cht*e*e.        l*.    '  its  «n>    obtained    bv    dividing    the    total 

declared   valve  ol   all   the  cheese  by  the  total  <|unnlit*,  l  ■  <■ 

declared  .      edoes  not  indicate  nrscea  rerr  eiaotlj,  the  iWioa- 
lions  appeal  itnallei   than   thej.    hare  actual!'  St  ill,  as 

•  ;jI>   Hgnrei  at  li    iblc,  we   give    the   average  derl.irrd  \ 
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of    imported   cheese    per   owt,    for   each    vcar    from    16  7 
18*6;- 


1870 

1-77 

I 

l      l 


|    o  I 

1  17  > 

2  Id  8 

2     2  6 

2    17  4 

1  IT  0 


1    it   1 

J  i*;    ) 

is»: 

2    M     4 

1884 

2   II    in 

1810 

2     -1      i 

18S0 

2  i  e 

The  average  bai   been   low   for  the  last  two  years,  but 
rnmr  nut  better  for  1887.     The  prices  for  Cheshire  cheese,  from 

the  bc£i!imti£  ol  Junuary  to  the  middle  of  September,  bar* 
rauged  (rom  LOd  pfll  so-called  cut  of  120  lbs.  as  the  lowest 
quotation  for  common,  to  80ta>  for  the  host  in  the  market 

We  Iiim    left  milk  sold  as  such  for  COfuidfl  ist  among 

dairy  products,  bemuse  it  is  not  a  subject  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, except  so  far  as  condensed  milk  is  concerned.   The  ni] 
Of  fnsfa    milk    It  endrf  I;     in    out    In  rnei  s'  h;in<W    and    it    I 
always  to  be  so — milk  being  at  onee  too  bulky  and  too  rapidly 
|ieiishiible  to  In   imparted  in  the  fresh  form.     A  sborl  tim 
thiire  was  an  attempt  to  got  up  a  company  in  Holland  to  supply 
London   with  milk  ;   the  project  was,  however,  too  ridiculous  U» 
succeed.       Thnae  ulm  hnmpht  it  forwnril  could    nut  have  known 
the  extremely  low  rotes  at  wliit ft)  001  farmer*  supply  London  nod 
other    hi  Fire    towns    with    milk,      Recently,  thai    topic    tttl   \u*ru 

biouuht  prwtiwiii'iiclv  before  the  public  through  the  form 

of  unions  UBODg  dairy  farmers,  to  enable  them   to    make 

tenuv         r;i    •  •  ..u>t*  who  recall  mil*;  io  to*  i  Lo 

where  milk  i*  EV>f  'I'"'  Boot  pint  loM  %\    \d<  «'i  5<t  a  q uart,  it  was 
a  sUFjiriti*  to  Consumer*  to  learn  that  the  dealers  li.nl  been  pa 
iim  in-  the  peel  spring  end  tumm*  r.only  1  Jc/.  to  lJ</-,or  perhaps 

as  much  ns  2d.  in  ■  lew   instances,      These  were  the  ill  i 

for  milk   delivered    In   London   or  Manchester;    toe    i  Aimers 

having    En  c-ait    it    lo    thru    lot  ;il    station*,  Mini  pay  : \i>-.  tail  car- 
I  ,  amounting  from   ht.  to   1  \tt.  per  pal  Ion,  SCO  ■  th# 

railroad  and  the  distance.  Thus,  the  dealers  received  foi  one 
quart  in  many  cases  as  mueh  as  the  farmers  obtained  fofl 
quarts,  alter  allowing  for  rail  freights.  In  several  provincial 
towaftj  Mm!  iii  the  pom  districts  of  London,  it  i*  ti  ae,  ioms  milk 
was  retailed  nt  8sf.  a  quart;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  was 
not  partly  separated  milk,  from  which  the  crcniD  had  bees 
taken  by  the  contrilugai  machine.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
adulteration,  however,  and  on  the  very  liberal  supposition,  that 
nil  the  milk  was  sold  as  pure  as  it  was  received,  the 
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*  must  have  biTrt  enormous,  Those  wliu  bought  at 
&/.  a  (fallen,  and  sold  at  1/.,  charged  100  percent,  on  their  out- 
la/  for  distribution  ;  those  who  paid  84,  and  sold  at  li.  1< '  . 
charged  ItUJ  per  rent.  ;  And  those  who  paid  iW.,  and  told  it 
I*.  bV*  charged  :i3o"  per  cent.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  who 
paid  l<f.  sold  Bt  lex*  i!i:in  !.(.  -\rf ,  nnrl  thej  uMi-ivi'd  128  percent. 
for  distribution  ;  while  those  who  paid  the  same,  and  sold  at 
1*.  8i£,  took  185  per  cent.  Even  the  few  who  paid  N/.  a  gallon, 
and  sold  at  Is,  4</.  or  If.  6V/.t  netted  100  or  I  .'til  ;.r-r  rent,  lor 
expenses  and  profit.  As  the  dealer  turns  his  capital  over  several 
ii  :t  year,  h  itfnt)  to  it:  :i-i.ir  r h:it  lw  tilitnini  m  luind- 
sorne  profits,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  a  new 
resident  in  a  district  should  be  besieged  by  risal  milkmen 
seeking  bit  valuable  custom.  Mm  ft  \tXfp  dtfrj  company, 
the  other  day,  declared  a  dividend  of  IS  pei  tern,  per  niiiium,  the 
only  reason  (or  surprise  was  that  it  was  not  Jnrjfer.  The  jjTeat 
companies  flic  lavish  in  Iheii  expenditure  mi  their  model  dailies, 
their  showy  milk-carts,  and  other  nppurtenances,  and  they,  no 
doubt,  pay  many  expensive  servants.  They  give  long  credit, 
tOO,  I  li     i:      ustoiner*   of  the  well-tn-dn  and  •gcori-i-l* 

classes,  and  they  make  some  losses  in  bad  debts,  though  not 
bc*v»  ours,  ss  ihcir  trade  is  chicfK  foi  read*  uiouej,  oi  oeekly 
payments  Still,  making  all  possible  allowances,  their  managers 
must  do  very  badly  if  the  shareholders  do  not  obtain  handsome 
diiidenrla.  As  for  the  small  men,  who  make  little  or  no  dis- 
play, and  superintend  their  own  business,  they  must  grow  rich 
rapid  • 

1m  case  of  the  farmers  Inst  summer  was  nil  the  harder 
because,  on  account  of  the  drought,  they  obtained  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  quantity  of  milk  fn-m  their  cows,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  to  go  to  extra  expense  for  purchased  food. 
The  wholesale  contract  price*  for  the  winter  month*  sorn.-tiuws 
rise  to  Kb/,  n  gallon,  while  retail  prices  remain  the  same  at  in 
summer;  but  even  then  the  margin  is  far  too  large.  Whether 
isram  will  be  able  to  obtain  fail  terms  Ea  the  long  run  by 
combining,  remains  to  be  proved.  If  not,  they  may  find  a 
remedy  in  co-operating  to  sell  their  milk  bj  retail  Toll  plan 
Las  been  adopted  in  America  and  tome  Kuropenn  countries  with 
great  surreys,  and  Hrttish  and  Irish  milk-producers  would  il<> 
well  to  adopt  it  where  they  can  raise  m  BeceeeaTJ  capital. 
Milk  i«  well  worth  Ad.  a  rjuart  as  fond, and  at  that  price  farmers 
would  reap  a  handsome  profit  by  retailing  it  lor  i  ten    I  Wi, 

Onr  milk  trade  in  one  of  m  v  large  dimensions.     Professor 
$beli!  nates  the  consumption,  as  a  beverage  and  in  cookery, 

it  one-third  of  ■  pint  per  day,  or  15  gallons  a  year  per  bend 

of 
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of  III*  population.     That  would  make  the  consumption   for  t 
rinr--.ii    MuT   about  fcoiVHOO/HM)  gallons,  which,  ot  an   average 
of  only  1^.   11.  a  gallon,  would  be  wmlb  upiwirds  of  thirl*. 
BlflUom  sterling,  in  addition  to  which  consumers  pay  a  largs 

Me&sca  milk. 
Titer?  is  no  doubt  tint  the  > -■••  n  nmptiou  of  milk  it  increasing, 

it  would  increase  much  more  rapidly  if  purr  milk 
were  cold  nt  n  moderate  price.  Owing  to  numerous  pmiriu- 
tions  ol  uiilk  <!...!•  t     for  adulteration,  the  milk  Btippl)  is  better 

tlian  li   wit  iiMUMily;    hut    it    is   ktill    far  fmtu  pure    a*  a   I 
Am  person  who  bns  purchased  milk  Jrom  dilfcrcnt  dealers  mast 
have  noticed  great  dioervaccj  in   ^unlitt,  which  cumot  br 
wholly  accounted   for  by  the   natural  superiority  of  the  milk  ol 
some  dairy  herds  or  districts  to  that  of  other*.      Wba 
«if  i hi-   large  quantity  of  separated   milk   produced  in   Lon 
A  small  ii  oi  it  is  sold  for  what  it  is  ;  but  the  rest  is 

raised  to  adiiltrinli1  the   ln»ih    milk,  solrl    it*  whole  milk  »     ■ 
holders.     This  form  of  adulteration  U  the  safest  of  all,  as  it  caa 
hardly  be  delected,  il*  dune  iu  moderation,  Without  i   n-aiplete 
tatvlytU.     Separated    milk,  having   lost  scarcely  ::  be* 

iu  fat,  is  a  valuable  article  of  food,  and  nit  abundant  sap] 
it  *j  i  (alrprke,  say,  a  pennj  a  pint,  would  be  a  great  ad  ran 
to  the  poor,  ii"  they  could  be  induced  to  avail  I  kemaclvt  i 
but  the  mixture  ol  this  rnilk  with  whole  milk  is  a  fraud  which 
n  under  the  l.n.d  nnd  Drug*  Act  should  trmkeall  pos- 
sible eSbiti  to  detect  and  punish.     As  the  cooewn  null 
in  the  COUBtn  increases*  the  home  supph  ol   butter  and  cliees* 
must   inevitable   1"-  dimiuithed,    mil.  *\                      bet  of  cows  U 
proportionately  increased.      But  we  might  well  aim  At  a  gmt 
deal  more  than  such  an  increase,  as  will  keep  pace  with  tin 
crease  of  population  And  demand  for  dairy  product* ; 
should  be  to  recover  the  ground  lost   by  the  advancing  tide  ol* 
rip    foreign  supply,      I'.  has  been  shown  thai  our  i_I.ii 
have  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  fresh  milk  ;  that  America 
and  Caoad  i.  mi  only  countries  supplying  us  largely  with  butter 
whii'h  possess  natural  advantages  lot  cheap  production  raj 
to  our  own,  arc  falling  behind  in  the  supj.lv    >| 
and  thai  America  la  a               is  off  in  the  export  "t  chsseae     U 
U  not  to  bo  supposed,  area  il  u  U  to  be  wished,  that  any  ie- 
crease  in  ihe  supply  at  home  will  entirely  shut  out   the  foreir* 
■upplj  "1  bttttad  Mul  i'lit«ese.     Certain  brands  of  butter  prob- 
and certain  taiu-tirs  of  ehec*©  certainly,  will   nmtimn 
to  us  from  foreign  countries,  however  great  the  supply  of  ear 
brands  and    varieties    may   be.      Hut  such    con  tribal  too* 
might  be  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  an  as  merely  to  balance  csfl 
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Alport*  of  dairy  pToeInei>  perhnpt.  The  only  question  i*  wherlwi 
tbo  necessary  increase  in  the  number  of  rows  kept  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  remunerative,  and  Line  we  approach  a  sub- 
ject of  some  intricacy. 

It  is  scarce]  v  necessary  to  say,  that  the  cost  Oj  pTCKio)GI&ff  milk, 
butter,  and  cb*»»»se,  Vali  linilbirn<Br  such  ns  the  rent 

and  fertility  of  land,  the  price  of  bsbow,  tin!  pTSOl  and  milk- 
producin^  qualification!  01*  cows,  the  cost  of  purchased  food, 
and  the  economy  of  management ;  while  the  cert  of  supplvm- 
these  commodities  to  the  uiaikcts  i*  1IT11  inl  1>\  ilhi.nur  limn  .1 
railway  stnlion,  rail  freights,  and  systems  ol  marketing.  On 
:  jevtion  of  t.iil  chargti  .1  good  a  -hi  ba  writu-u;  l»ut 

the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  efficiently  on  the  present 
OCCasio  1.  In  4  paper  recently  read  at  Tuubridgn  Wells,  Mr. 
fieorge  RaThftrn,  Managing  Director  of  the  Dairy  Supply  Asso- 
ciation, told  his  bearers,  who  arc  served  by  the  South-Kastcm 
HOO    Railway*,    Mini   on    a   hundred-;  n    keepiiif 

twenty  cow*,  tbe  cost  of  tending  the  whole  of  the  milk  to 
London  from  that  district  would  be  ten  shillings  an  acre  more 
than  from  a  farm  equulM  distant  from  I. union,  but  served  h\ 
one  of  the  northern  railways.  As  |Q  nil  I r eights  on  cheese  and 
r,  ii  it  notorioiK  thnt  the  railway  <  ompani.'s  give  great 
advantages  to  foreign  proiluccrx,  »a  they  do  with  respect  to  all 
cunniRxhtirs  in  which  fofBIKD  competition  is  keen.  These 
grievances  farmers  may  fairly  look  to  PftrinsflMnl  to  redress. 
With  tail  freights  na  they  are,  hinvevcr—- and  in  justi* 
railwai  companies,  it  must  be  said  that  the  charts  lor  milk 
lnw  on  most  railways — there  is  no  doubt,  thai  Ac 
BTCfage  retail  prices  now  current  would  handsomely  remunerate 
farmers  who  supply  milk  if  they  Obtained  th*-ir  fair  share  of 
tile  profits.  By  co-operating  to  supply  consumers  directly,  we 
believe  they  could  profitably  sell  at  an  average  ol  3//.  per  quart 
in  summer,  and  4</.  in  winter. 

If  we  could  ascertain  exactly  the  lowest  price  at  which  a 
lafg*  supply  of  milk  of  average  quality  could  be  produced  1 1  p 
Country,  i:  would  be  easy  to  state  tin-  cnrri'qxmding  costs 
of  producing  butter  and  cheese.  No  such  exactness  is  possible, 
I  him  'vi  1.  mid  .-m'ii  .in  ippros  irn*.'  bsI  Imwtt  b  baaal  bj  dlfifawl 
tie*.  \o  one  has  \n  pretended  to  say,  what  is  the  average  cost 
of  keeping  a  cow,  or  the  average  quantity  ol  milk  she  produces. 
A  111  v  is  scarcely  half  the  sixe  of  a  Shorthorn,  and  of 

course  costs  much    less   to   keep, and   pnodoOM  Dlicb  l» Ml  milk, 
(lie  production  of  milk  is  by  no  means  in  regular  propor- 
tion to  site,  many  a  Jersey,  OX  oven  a   first-rate   Kerry,  yicloio^ 
than  an  inferior  Shorthorn.      We   hive  lie  for  a  us  a  gTc.it 
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collection  of  milking  records;  but  it  would  not  by  any 
do  to  sti  ike  ah  ivi-ii^c  from  tlirni,  sad  declare  it  to  repress 
the  average  production  of  milk  per  •  OW  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  these  records  ore  kept  by  :h<-  most  intelligent  class  of  dairy 
farmer*,  most  of  whose  herd  a  are  vastly  inpenor  to  the  common 
run.  Records  |>er  milch  cow  vary  from  under  three  hundred 
to  i'<nixti!i'i;tliU  inci  iwo  ihoiis.mil  -.ill. in*  jmt  annum;  but 
here  wo  include  extreme  cases,  and  even  the  iniracslous  CO 
in  America.  Professor  Sheldon  estimates  the  average  plod 
of  iho  cows  nf  the  United  Kingdom  at  440  gallon*  earn  per 
annum,  and,  considering  what  large  numbers  of  inferior  cows 
there  are  in  iho  country,  including  the  miserable  half- bred  Kernes 
that  are  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  the  quantity-  scenn 
although  by  no  means  satisfactory.  If  the  milk  of  all  the  OOWI 
in  England  "iil>  Wen  DMtttTed  fot  ji  rear,  including  that  af 
heifers  after  producing  their  fust  calf,  the  average  woukl 
probably  rw>  found  not  to  exceed  480  gallons  each.  There  are 
numerous  records  from  dairies  in  which  the  average  weld  per 
cow  has  exceeded  t'.UO  ^nllnns  n  year,  nnd  several  in  which  ft 
has  exceeded  70(1  gnlloiiH.  Mr.  1'rimroeo  McConnell,  of  Ongnr 
Park,  Essex,  staled  in  some  returns  collected  from  ilairs  fsruirn 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  published  in  the 
'Lfva  Sim  k  Journal1  lest  M»v,  ihat  his  la  I  of  Aw- 

shire  cows   bad    uiven    milk    at  the  average   rste  of    600  gal- 
Ions  each.     Mr.    Smith    Barry,   of   Cork    County,   records  so 
average  of  flirt  gallons  for    his    cross-bred  rows.       Mr.   S 
of    Drunndd,    Armagh,    estimates    the    average    produce    ol    liii 

half-lmil    9horthorni   at   over  fi00  i-ach      Shorthorn 

kept  by  Mr.  Hobba,  of  Maiteyhamplon,  Fairfbrd,  gave  sS 
average  of  755  gallons  each  in  nine  months.  Professor  Skrhloa 
states,  that  on  his  own  farm  in  Staffordshire,  som*-  vfsrs  agft, 
the  Sbortbomi  yielded  fully  750  gallons  of   milk  per  aoann 

rarh.       Mr    GoOOeTueiD,  ol    Monewtlerj,  Suffolk,  Jfh  high 

returns  of  HIM  pillion  i»  the  average  for  bis  Red  Polls  J*r 
annum  during  three  years.  I**ven  the  little  Jersejs  have  records 
up  t<»  IHi  )  gallon*  ai  t he  average  o\'  a  number,  ss  those  kept  sw 
Air.  J.  F.  Il.ill,  ofEHsigfa  Court,  Heading.  If  we  turn  sr 
records  published  elsewhere  than  in  the  journal  named  oboe*, 
we  find  such  examples  as  an  average  of  635$  gallons  per  o* 
DO  'he  Duke  of  Westminster  "a  Katon  Hall  estate,  where  i 
one  half-bred  Shorthorn  cows  are  kept  on  two  farms  ;  aed 
avernges  of  717  gallons  in  1885,  and  743  in  1886,  'rum  ihim- 
SnOTtfacrn  nnd  Ayrshire  cross- bred  cows  kept  at  the  Monstff 
J'.iiiv  BchooL  With  such  results  before  us,  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that,  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  the  general 
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BVaOgC  ill  of  On*  !»<■«  breeds  of  large  milch  cows  in  Am 
coaotrv  may  lie  raised  to  600  gallon*.  Cc-rtaiulv  no  Urrnor 
should  Iwr  satisfied  with  a  row  of  n  large-  bleed  which  gin-* 
much  icM  than  that  quantity.      \t   \> 

stilted,  it    is   probable    tii.it    the    .mi  'I    the  COWS  UM 

i ..  g|  mm.  does  nrtt  exceed  180  gallons  »  yettJ  B  id). 

What    aOCI    tl*i»   quantity   of   milk    cost    '«>    WW  DO©?      Here, 

■.i  are  perplexed  by  widely  varying  eatimasesj  as  to  the 

•_-  :l   ■:««»-  loi  .'i  year.      I'  l ..  i  ■-   r<*ckOM  iU 

to  an   *  amateur'  cow  keeper,   as   high   as   ~^/,  while   one  of  the 

-r«    to  the  sstimatee  in  ti»o  'Lit*-  *i-  anal" 

•  :     fcS   low    **   y/,  J5j,  10c£  fa    Rod    Poll*  wMeh    STO  cows 

>•     'ii      BO!    U    large    consumers    n*    ShotlboniS. 
The*'  e«;  and  while  nc  may  be  sure  that  Mr,  1 

would  not  aw)  tiiat  it  coats  a  tanner  2W.  n  year  to  keep  a  row,  it  is 
equal)  ii  that  no  cow,  except  B  little  Kerry  I  mall 

;  «l,   can   be   kepi   proptrlj   i«"   as  Utd<  ISbl  I0o- 

uer  eat i mate  is  9/.  1  •!.-.,  only  3£  being  all-iwed  for  sun 
Mi   Primrose  M' Council  reckons  the  expense  of  kesrpi 
mires  at    18/.    13s.  each.      Lord    Braybrook,    for  his 

vs,  says  lfi/.  15*,  -«/.,  without  labour.      All  these  ge 
sns  liberal   feeders*  who  get  much   above  the  rield  « »l 

milk.      Probably    Mr.   MConueU's   estimate    would    be  8 

h  cows  ol  full  size  highl)  kept,  though  -:  bisli 

Jor  Ayrshirei ;  but  he  includes  the  cost  of  attendance,  depr 

taoa.  nn-J  probably  occasional  losses.     There  is  anotaoi  waj  "i 

i_-  nn  estimate,  which  is  p«'r!i«ji*  more  satisfactory  'nun  a 

comparison  o:  .lille.ring  accounts.     A  cow  ot   lull   SIM 

can  certain  I  j   tie  i  i  on  flu*  produce  ol   tl bcri  ol 

iv    land,  or  parti  t   on   thai    produce   ud    partly  on   food 
obtained   in  place  ol  some  of  the  produce   sold  off,  and 
would  bo  ample  to  allow  for  rent,  rate*,  taxes,  so.  tat  of 

rating    the   portion    not   in   grass.     The    manure    ersd   the 
annui!  call  would  fully  compensate  lor  the  expense  of  let) 
medi  i<-|it-eciatio9|   and  ■"»a  ol   u 

cow  ;  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  ihat  the  average  expense 

of  keeping    o    lull-.o/:ed    row    is  UQOul    <■  fl        Bfll    then 

COWS  Urge  and  small,  HI  '  SOI  U  ii' 

Use  estimate  wbioh  allows  4  id  M 

md    '  ihiiil;  heifers  COSt   much   Ii  lull-sized 

,  the  average  cost  may  be  put   i 

'J  alios;  the  i  u>st  •  •!  pr<«lm  iiou  a 

average  yield   of   milk    from   cows   in   England  al 
gallons  a  year,  the  cost  per  gallon  comes  out  at  es 

;    i.j   above    the   cost    i*   pat   by    ili  Etc 
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contributor*   nt  &/.,  &W-i  "J^o  •J*"*  &^»  *DC  mean  of  which 
Id.     Now,  moat  farmers  who  sell  milk  V  been  getting 

nnl^  ft/A   a   gallon.,  taking  winter  an<!   summer  priecs   hnih    inti 
account,  and  out  ol   that  they  have  had   to  pin  the  expense  o 
caitiag  i'-1   -i  lailnay-stutiou    and    the  mil    freight.      It  m 
clear,  thent  that  those  whose  milk  cost  Id.  or  marc  to  prod 
have  obtained  no  profit,  if  they  bare  not  lost  owner,  while  the 
iin-ii  who  hnvi    been    ,1.1.-  to  produrr  >  t'tj.f  have  Tealim! 

a  small  gain.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case  under  con 
sideratlon,  Tor  farmer*  who  Mi  not  coarankntlj  simaied  for 
ending  mill;  to  the  large  towns,  have  in  many  case*  received 
less  than  8rf.  a  gallon  mi  the  avenge  foi  then  produce.  Foe 
inttaii'V',  those  who si  pplj  the  English  choose  and  b  *>*x'\*4 

have    lately    been    paid   only    -1  \>L  to   bd.  per  gallon   djiiug  the 

rnring  "ii.  rammer,  and  probably  their  average  -year 

baa  been  only  Ik/.,  01  leas.      It  is  true  that  farmers  who  »..■ 
InittiT  factories  receive  IkhK  the  separated  milk  at  a   low  ; 
for  pif-faadiag  ;   hot  even   so,   their  business  can    acareeJj"  be 
profitable.     Let  us  now  fee  whether  fanners  who  make  buueror 
cheese  :tt  bone  can  do  better  than  those  who  tell  milk. 

A  pound  of  butter  lias  often  been  made  from  leaf  than  - 
gallons  of  rich  milk;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  3  gallons  ftl 
[tow   milk,  or  rv<  n  mors  in  I  IlTCInC  '■iw  M 

a  pound  of  butter.     It  is  a  eomewhat  favourable  estimate  to  err, 

that  a   pound   ol  hotter  is  made  from   -J   gallons  ol    I  airly  goed 

milk,  although  where  a  cti  itm  ii  used,  ^  ii 

now  in  every  dairy,  the  ratio  may  be  reckoned  a  fail 
At  thai  rate,  and  n h  honing  the  milk  i!  7ef.  a  u'  .Hon,  ■  i 
a  pound   of   better   would    be    I  <,   .">J(/.,  |o«a  if  the 

atnad  or  separated  milk,  usually  reckoned  at  'Id,  a  gal>*> 
for  pig-feeding,  hut  realizing  more  where  it  can  lw>  uikl.  If 
we  take  this  as  reducing  the  coat  to  Is.,  and  add  only  a  peony 
loi  theexpeaeeof  making,  the  cost  ol  a  pound  of  buuer  cassis 

out  at  Is.    1./.      Now    it    is  certain  that,  OUTiog    the   last  t< 
three  years,  English  dairy  farmers  have  not   obtained  as  rmxn 
a«   that    foi    '  leii    luitrn.    mlt   :niil   fresh    together,   all    tb»    teat 
round.      Therefore  wc  have  to  conclude  that  butter,  at  ] 
prevailing  for  some  tine  previous  lo  the  r©    i  indatihr 

average  cost  of  production,  hiu  not  baai  •»  d* 

dear)  Barmen  aa  a  whole.     Let  us  now  ea  .e. making  has 

I a  profitable. 

A  gallon  of  milk  will  make  a  pound  of  »  hole-milk  eiieesT, 
ami  CM  ii  loppoting  that  the  whey  pays  the  <  •  king,  lb? 

<   <  "■-',  with  milk  at  7c/.  a  gallon,  is  that  amount  per  poani 
ol   cheese.     During  the  prcient   year  cheese   lias   been  eel 

(aid; ". 
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fairly  ;  but  the  arvrage  price  received  by  fanners  for  whole- 
miU  dkMMdarios  the  last  three  peon  hai  icutalj  been  Befi  ;> 
pound.  Mr.  T.  Carrington  Smith,  of  Admaston,  Rugeley,  a 
cbec-  i>f  great  experience,  states  that,  whik  fin  BU    first 

twenty-nine  years  of  hi*  tenancy  hit  cheese  «--»!<!  on  the  average 
at  T|-A  Mf  lb,,  (be  the  two  yean  ended  on  Lady  day,  1887,  the 

will    muir  nut   :it   ;iltnut  %^/1 '.       Oict  sr   m.idr  w  t ill    milk   from 

which  a  portion  "1  the  cream  haa  been  taken  of  course  coats 
Icsa  to  make,  but  its  selling  price  has  been  more  than  corre- 
ipondingK  low. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  these  calculations  are  of 

nt  loaportsaca  to  the  Ann  of  da irv -farming  In  this  country. 
i.  in  |  10  first  instance,  that  unless  prices  are  to  be  higher 
than  the*1  hate  been  in  recent  year*,  milk  must  be  produred  at 
6<f.  a  gallon  .»:  leaa.  Rent*,  which  havr  ln-cn  k«  pi  up  in  tin- 
dairy  districts,  or  have  fallen  but  slight!;.,  nrhin  land  in  Otbtl 
SUtt  of  tlw  country  has  fallen  very  seriously,  will  have  to  come 
own.  Inferior  cows  will  require  to  be  needed  out,  and  the 
Dtmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  breeding  good  milker*. 
M-rs  will  need  to  k«i  j>  milking  records,  in  order  to  tell 
which  of  their  rows  it  pay*  to  keep  foT  the  dairy,  and  which 
should  be  fattened  lor  the  butcher.  Those  who  make  butter 
••ill  require  to  dm  il;*-  beat  spplisnoee — the  crera  separator 
especiath — in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  butter  from  a  given 
i]  i«iitit\  of  milk,  and  tbey  will,  above  all,  have  to  follow  the 
nuist  approved  methods  of  dairying,  from  the  feeding  of  the 
cows  to  the  packing  of  the  butter,  in  order  to  supply  the  good 
quajitj  in  :.-n  »<1 1  iiiidltton,  which  done  [i  ramuswatm.  Similai 
remarks  would  apply  to  cheese-makers,  who  need  nbove  all 
things  to  aim  at  making  cheese  superior  to  [hat  which  wmet 
to  US  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  II ".land. 

In  order  to  recorcr  the  ground  gained  from  them  by  foreigners, 
i    i  a-  .  i  !'n  .  country  need  to  make  good  freeh  bi 
ripe nso  not  exceeding  \t,  a  lb.,  and  good  cheese  at  6d,, 

.  v  are    to   obtain  a    fair   profit    on    the  sole  of  those   COIB 
moditu-u.      Possibly  salt  butter  may  be  made  in  Inland  at  lots 
thnn  If.  a  lb.     At  any  rate,  the  average   prit'i?   for  BTCfj 

loTG  has  been  considerably  let*  than  a  shilling  ;  indeed, 
ar  fear  tliat  the  price  receired  by  the  small  fanners  has  not 
lately  boea  more  than  &/.  on  the  average  for  a  whole  rear.  But 
we  cannot  base  calculations  upon  prices  realized  in  Ireland, 
when?  large  number*  nf  small  occupier*  have  runs  of  rough 
pasturage  for  a  little  money,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  cost  of 
'  batter.  Litiug  chiefly  upon  the  pnaJuce  of  theii 
potato-plots,  and   not  reckoning  the  value  of  their  labour,   tboj 
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make,  ond  when  pri ■  >-s  arc  low  the  chid  (llfE  hat  tl 
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doubt  whether  the  most  favourably  shunted  working  dairy 
fanner  i:i  the  [  Hided  Kingdom,  if  he  values  his  Ub"ur  a;  only 
a  shilling  a  rlnv,  ran  prod  icn  butter  profitably  at  les*  than 
WtL  per  lb. 

i   -i     iiiilk-M'lli-r^    wlui    lm •. i-     in  petltfoa    to 

encounter,  b&ve  tin*  means  of  obtaining  a  profitable  business;  at 
then  option*      If  tbej  will  Co-op  r.ir.    :<>  supply  milk  dirrrtly  to 

mi   ii  |  .11  bfl   handsomely  paid   it  OUITMI  price  . 

should  tin*  supply  at  any  time  exceed  the  deintnd,  tlirv  can 
meerjllj  check  El  bi  converting  the  inrplai  milk  Into  batter  or 
10,  Hut  if  dairv  farmer*  ore  to  combine  to  t-  II  milk  bt 
retail,  they  might  well  Include  the  sale  of  butter  ami  chnesf 
in  their  scheme  «*i  operation*;  for,  after  all  t!<>i  ur.> 
as  to  improvement  in  the  cconomi  ol  makwi  tbe  two  latter 
comoioditlea,  and  [a  theli  ■  )  tally  itao,  :'  Ei  □  •'  likely  thatch* 
foreigners  <■'"  be  beaten  "it  of  odj  markets  except  by  under- 
selliri|j  them.    Now,  British  and  Irish  dall  -  could  under- 

sell foreigner*  by  means  of  co-operation  for   th»    i 
of  I'oimmnm ;    for  the  only  reason   why  they  have  1. 
receiving  unremunerntive  returns  for  tit:  irxJ  cheese  i« 

thai  Ifaej  bare  not  obtained  tbtii  fail  share  oJ   what  rotui  i 
have   been  paying.      Butter,  for  which  farmers  hove  been   p*M 
lit/,  or  less  daring  lh«  peel  itauuner,  bai  been  vld  in  the  large 

t<»wn«    :it   U.  6lL      Indeed,   we   are  able  to  state,   |  iifcnt 

which  has  come  under  our  own   obserrniio-n,  that  butt 
ED  Iridi    landowner   ;>n<l  fniinri    laM    Mnv  al  &/.  a 

the  bulk  •>!  the  fresh  butter  for  which   Londoners  at   tne  sane 
time  were  paying   1*.  M     In  rtiorl,  the  margin  obtain 
ntter-ileaicrti  ii  so  anxious,    md  ■*  ii   at  leasl  as  ^*"':i:  in  th 
case  of  cheese.      If  our   dairy  formers  would   combi  n-    i«>  sjH 
good  freth  butter  to  coon  men  :■■   1 1  ."■■'.  to  li  .mil 

cheese  of  aatufactory  quality  at  8d  to  $tL,  thej  would  he  better 
paid  than  thef  are  mnv,  and  their  foreign  coapetilofi  w«*W 
find  001  nnik.u  midrviir  dile  places  for  tho  consignment*' 
anything  like  n  large  proportion  ol  thcii  product.  Thi  victory 
for  our  home  prnilm  i irt  Would,  "I  COUtae,  be  n  gradual  ooe.ai 
we  have  notai  present  nearly  enough  cows  in  ihe  i 
enabli  u«  to  dup  tnaa  ^  1th  i  ireign  supplies  of  •  -lure. 

It  remains  \  I  ccmstdri  to  wha  be  State  c&n  rraaoasUf 

itked  in  help  the  advancement  of  the  daii  rftst 

li  by  o  moderate  ezpeni  icrc  is  reason  toeipeo* 

an  immt'tise  gain  to  the  couotrj  through  the  derel 

resourCM 
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resources  in  the  pitodactSon  of  butter  and  cheese,  no  one  ran 
fairly  object  to  the  outlay.     At  meant  arc  an  losing  baodred 

of   thousands  of  pounds  TCu1t«  tQTOOflb    the   DOBMWOdBClion    ") 

milk  :  d,  and  the  woou  ol  the 

qnoatiti  produced.    There  it  a  general  ngi  Loical 

<»  be   fostered   by  the   Stntr,  and  it  is  needed    l"t   no 

industry  more  than  Eo>i  ilauji  farming.  In  nil  tin-  principal 
dairy  ing  countries  in  Burope,  except  »*ur  own,  tbo  Stan  helps 
the  j  morn  or  loos,  by  providing  for  the  instraetiu 

those  ni:<>  an  »"  engage  In  it;  nod  in  Denmark!  when  thai 
industry  bee  recently    made  the  greatest  strides,  the   - 
training   is  admirable.      Sweden   it  now  Baking  grant  efforts  in 

the   some  direction,      Two  dairy  schools  were  established  in 

the  i  "»ut  lour  years  ago,  nnd  in  IHSJ  u  dairy  iaatra 

was  appointed  lor  evert  county,  wh"  i*  ooaetantlv  travelling 
about   to   instruet  the   farmer*    and   thou  tl    in    nil    that 

pertains  to  dairying  whenever  required.  Girls,  too,  who  desire 
to  b.  irysnaidi,  are  Mill  by  the  Government  ;<>  well- 

man.  >  be  trained.     In  England  at  present  there  arc 

only  two  dairy-schools,  thai  of  Sudbury,  Dear  Derby,  and  the 
Bovly-caublished  Dairy    [e  '.i   in    in  I  aeehire,  a|  potent  sttp- 
porlrd  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  ami  fees,  though  the 
Government  promised  Ihe  other  day  :•»  take  into 
the  propotal,  i  it  should  be  given  to  iho  iiudtaaoo.    [a 

Scotland,  wo  believe,  there  il  no  dairy-school.  t  ■  •  ■llent 
baititeUoo*,  supported  In  tho State* Lave Coi  tome  tiwi  been  di 

food    work   in   Ireland'— tan  Glaenerin  Agriaaluiral   Training 
nstitatioa,  near  Dublin,  which  include*  •  si  the 

-I*.    I).ii:i   School,  ne»i   Cork,     Ai    ibo  Glasaevin    Dairy 
Seb-^il  Innalcs  arc  instracted  at  the  low  i       -        i-  i  * 
of  six  weeks,  including  board,  lodging,  Washing,  and  medical 
attend  rbere  are  two  seesiona  in  the  viiir.    The  fee  is  the 

at   the  Munstcr   Dairy  School,  where  there  are   n«»w   I 

succesxiv.  si  wlons  of  two  monthi  each  fo  jlrb,  the  mi  of  tha 
year  boin;;  doTOtcd  to  the  male  students,  who  are  instructed  in 
agrieulttitt     ••.■m  rally.       At    first    the    girls'    feel    Wl  tt    paid    by 

patrons;   hut  the  ..  obtainod  so   ligli  s  reputation,  that 

don  is  vi  i  I  the  sluueal 

now  paid  hit  bj  their  natural  guardians.    The  dalrj  danaxtman 
of  i be  institution,  to  which,  as  bi  GtaeMvin,  a  model  lann  is  at- 
tached, was  started  in  loVSO,  since  wl.ii  h   period  I  large  Btimbn 
of  girls  hi  tdmiroblj  I  rained  ia  it.    Up  to  l*»t  May, 

glad  entered  for  a  term  each,  although,  ;i*  some  remain 

i  luols  is  le«*  than 
that  given,     Then    u   ■    rrcai  demand  foi  the  girl* 

ni  hi 
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maidt,  but  most  of  them  give  their  servire*  to  their  parents,  or 
to  their  husbands  when  ihcy  marry.     The  consequent  improvo- 
Basal  in  the  dairying  »f  Lhe  South  of  IreJead  i>  already  very 
striking.    The  institution  has  hitherto  received  ftOB 
merit,  through  the  Irish  Hoard  of  Education,  nn  annual  gi. 
2001)/,,  of   which   ti  mated,  according  to  Colon**)    N 

liarman.    that   only   ItOL    is    the    net    coat    to    tl 
icfii;iiii(lrr,  it  in  to  In-  presumed,  beiag  made  k'kmI  1m  the  fee* 
and  ihe  p(  >duci  oJ   the  [una.      Last  session  an  additional  ^rrant 
.-I  -'000/.  was  made  by  the  Government     The  iiuintu  i  of  J*ir*> 
ecboois  in  Ireland  night  with  advantage  be  increaaed. 
BM   Mcdcd   also   in   England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  where 

i   lw  lnniiitniiH'il  nt   much  Icm  etpenea  i«  the  Scam  than 

.  c-i^t  in  ir.Und,  becepeo  tho  Feei  night  be  higher.    Tee 

dementi  of  theoretic  dalrjing,  and  the  sciences  related  thereto, 

might  ulso  be  taught  in  tM  •  u ttU (Otarj  schools,  with  instruction 

in  other  itiiuu  bee  of  Kffi  icoli 

Competition  in  the  dairy   industry   it  now  to  keen,  that  wo 
effort    EBQSI   be  spared,   if  OQT   farmers   arc   not  to   linn    further 
liehind  in  the  contest  for  tnpffeinacj  in  their  own  marl 
have  shown  how  much  they  have  to  do,  and  can  d<s  fur  tbem- 
aclvra,  and  it  \k  not  unreasonable  to  tviU  tlie  State  to  undertake- 
something  more  than  the  very  little  that  haa  yet  teen  attempt 
lu  rncounye  and  help  them.      VVitli  such  assistance-,  vrki 
not  more  than    is  demanded  on  behalf  of  the   other  leidin 
industries  of  the  country,  there  would  he  ercry  reasou  t 

ideace  La  the   future   prosperity  of  dairy-fanning  in   l! 
British  Isles, 


(    «    ) 
HI.  -Memoirs  of  Fritdrick  Pkrdfnand^  Cbzml  ron  />' 

I  br  himself.      With  in  fatioducttoi]    by  ({iron    Hcnrt 
;  ■.,  \I  !\     Two  volume*,      London,  I (587, 

ANY  itn'1  ratiou an  iho dutlnctloQi  ol  ititumm    Tk« 

Jreatett  arc  those  to  whom  genius  and  opportunity  come 
and    harmonious   iucuuiv.     One  in  a  short  career  of 
^fAr*  adds  n  new  nntirin  t. ■  Kurope,  »nd  dies  i'»  midJln 
t    is   the    last   combatant    in    a   struggle  of    threi* 
•let.      Long     iln  I  bil  v.. irk    is    completed    lie    remains    thi- 
ol   Kurupe.     Oan,   in  n  time  <>t   i<  >     i  >n.    wppliaf  the 
I  y- wise    caution    and    the    hiud-to-runuth    *x|wtlients    for 

»g  K\ir»»pe  quiet  :k»I  repeating  agitation.    H*  *u<i'i*«h1*  in 

off  the  » oming  revolution,  but  leave*  a  BUM  whiih    is  a 
tn  in. -ii    w  progress.    Another  i«  -hr  elm  little 

sod  ngbta  bopelaerif  on  the  losing  ilda.     He  support* 
ism    when   the   party  at  unity   is   certain  10   Triumph, 
h  the  «i'«kiT»i  two  rival*  agaiaal  Iha  laariCablfl 

it.      lie  uuts  BX1J01  one  moment  ofgOTjd 
A  politic*]  arrangement  framed  as  I  I  ftnlpfflrnlMt  but 

isduring  than  u^cifcamataocaaThich  bfleoght  i' 

ifor  M»rne  one  t<»   ■  <n.  Iip  I-  jr      The  serviceable  hand  it  read  v. 

unbanaasiag  traditions,  or  hanpofiog  enmities,  the 

contriver    brim:*    just  the*    proper  Amount    of    wisdom, 

nd   ot  management  to  his  task.      The  champion  ftl 

forces,  Gadi  himaou  evoking  ono  which  bj  an  i"  Idem 

ut   w«  not   a   Cavour,   nor    a    Bismarck,   nor  n 
:•  h.   but    he   will    live    as   the   creator   of   the    t\fl 
iso  Brnpiia 

1st  always  be  a  disputed  question,  how  far  a  statesman's 

hnaiing  shook!  cotmpond  oridi  bla  ofid  il  tfe  u  icn  t 

is  this  question   is  nowiula**  settled   by 

(instances  of  their  lives.      No  Chatham    of  the    present 

dadaa    himself    in   the    privacj     pi     I    -ul.  moni,    any 

be    nuiKes    a    speech     in    velvet    and     rallies.       Pitt 

I.   bod  i  baaad  ol  letting  romping  children  black 

a    public,   nor  would   reporters  bv  i  d    from   n 

lob  Ui*  ranaolahad  nil    iha  oompaaj    In  ooodng 

i    r  iaoornoat  details  ol  Mr  Glad  item  a**  life  are 

the  world.      He  ruts  bis  trees,  as  lie  reads  the  lessens, 

be  is  photographed  villi  bll  grandchild  mi  In.  knee, 

1       ■  :»ble  has  lew  secrets  for  the  ■  uriosity  ol 

[life  of  the  nun  il  teen  in  M   isw  In  In  BOal 

PlefOl   indeed    is   the   light,  whiih  InmM  upon 

Dings  of  an   English  or  Ameriiau   political   leader. 

But 
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Hut  it  U  diftWnt  witli  •  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair*,  etpociallf 
in  foreign  countries.     The  imagination   cannot  so  c.t»ilv  p 
rratP  KntO  tli*-  circle  of  Ml  dally  difficult  I**.      He  \\>. 
supposed  to  live,  in  an  atmosphere  of  treaties,  alii  snect,  Kuf  | 
10  •ui.  am)  Asiatic  intrigues.     Eieipeaif  in  telephone,  write* 

i        i»h!     I,     ,1     i  ull   m:\IJli,   llll'l      hlH    i  on 

tnnililad    into  all   the   Iniifraagcs   of  the   earth.     V»  ben    the 

01\rri]ii:ui   rii'in-i    forth     from    Ii  i  <    :imii..im_i.    boH    i'  H*«l 

himself?      He  r.i  speech**  vrithoi  _■    secret*, 

ami  in  sen-,  ai  tin  hfj  poirer,     He  must  ly  mi-wlrd  nt  oner 
•gain,!    ri ii    bongrj   itockjobbtT  and  the  »cb«ming 

He   \m%  onU  two    IMUUIPM      frmnhneM   or   frivolity.       lie    rsiBT 
|>lori  i'H'  "u   deepetl  nytttritt  of  Mn  "iMf, 

■  ii   iii,  pipe  and  porttr,  uid  doodc  »ill  believe  him. 
it  to  astute,  tbev  «v,  and   Bitrnarvk    ii  10  Itlb  v  an 

actors  even  in  iheii  ■hirt**]*eTee,     Or  if  oor  chancellor  4 

compass    this    e/rand    style,    the   nrt   whi<  It    the  .art,  fer 

hjbv  now  at  the  opiuli  darling  oi  toeioty.     \\>    m..  fall  bod; 

il | Mm  bll  li'll  ■  i-!,  Ui  ::■-!:•  in  cihiKi  I  \.  !ii«  VcllC-ll  \  fur  Brandt!, 
bis  capacity  lor  sxnnll  talk  :  he  may  be  the  only  man  on 
of  t/rttmtr*  ifar/rft  and  Bol  wuiapei  a  teem  ;  he  ma*. 
epigrams  in  n  foreign  language  which  make  it  difficult  0) 
attach  macfa  importance  to  his  despatches.  There  remains  s 
third  0O0IM  'i  r;n  ii  iirn'r  v  and  solemnity  whirh  iaOBWOTthjofa 
jrreat  nrtist,  and  is  more  tatcl y  leit  to  under  secretaries  and  cwvytf 
ttaffbbtt,     The  trothl  idn  Em  the  remiilltj  oi  the  great  i 

\o  inlin/ir>    mind  can  change  at  on<:>  from   the  eon 
ofhtsh  pilllC)    r"  the  yrnijltim-  of  a  salun.    The  hrilliancy  ■! 
I  pal  M  must   illuminate  the  wisdom  of  « 

hours.  When  the  memoirs  are  published,  the  veil  is  lifted 
The  mirraiiw-  of  puhlie  work  b  boMltealj  dull  |  I  M  ■  II  ■ 
eoruscated  round  it  is  stale  and  flat.  The  jaded  reader  f«h 
(hat.  WOt  all |  only  n  small  modicum  of  wisdom  is  needed  I* 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  it  the  Lantern  obstrws 
(he  t&HLM&g  and  brilliant  writer.  Our  inter*** 
in  the  chief  tutor  is  <mly  kept  *!iv«.  riv  the  IfHriDftio  niportsOO 
of  the  nllaira  in  nhicb  he  was  engaged. 

Than   reflections   Datu  rails    occur    m   us  after  tie 

memoirs  ol  Count  Heust  ant]  Count  VitSttiBSi,  which  :ijir*arrd 
at  about  llie  snuir  time,  ;md  cover  much  the  same  ground,  Al 
statesmen,  the  two  men  Btand  in  vfiry  diffarVQl  rat»g«tv* 
Thousand*  know  the  name  of  one  who  n<  <*"• 

Vet  while  Vltxthonff  menolrt,  even  In  nn  Englitb  drees,  *p«rlk 
with  interest,  and  abound  with  wisdom  and  obocrvetion,  ti&* 
oj  Beual    i      almost  amendable  in  our  toogcr,  and  d 
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I  been   lively   in  their  original  Ian  gunge.     Still,  they  COW, 

with  knowledge  and  insifrhtj  an    Important   bal   wey   obscure 

ci  ■"!   recent  history,  iti'l  tbat  history  «■-  will  endeavom  to 

make    intelligible   to   our    readers.,  even    if   we   fail    to   make   it 
attractive. 

I'rr.l  ik  Ferdinand,  Huron  Bentr,  was  born  at  Prwlrn  on 
January  #,  ItJOiJ.  Hit  family  came  from  the  mark  of  Brnndco- 
borg,  where  earn!  vm,  EMste,  Um  doi  rert  rai  from 

ancient  home  of  the  tfismnrcka,  (Jo  the  day 
of  bis  birtln  be  U-1U  us.  lie  w  i--  drunk.  Ilia  !  it  hi  i.  in  ileligbt  .it 
hit  AJ  nl    tin-    nOT**  u  doSOU  of  hoik    im>t>-     1 1 :» 1 1    B    I  n  ndr-'d 

vears   old.      Tbc    i:  uv,    «i    Wrinl    who    under: hmd    ,ii>   (irrinnn, 

pus  for  i  bath,  and  uted   ii  foi   the!  purnom 
slept  for  twentt   foul   houT*,   and  could   rat   no   eolid 
I  \rart.      Wvcrthelew   it  attained,  after  ti  lit 

bard  i  a  a  good  old  age,  aorooty^oarea  veer*     Hi* 

i   i  ic  dei  line  of  ilir  fiua  Ntpolton,  and  a* 

r,  he  may  he   mid  to  bave   bfl  n    present  at  the 

hatth-  ■>!  Leipzig*    The  courtyard  of  bis  father*  rartn  rroi  (nil  of 

irxncri    men,  who   wore    loading  off  the  COWS,    and    he  saw  tbc 
ii-    "I    the    Kuftsinn    army    shooting    With    arrows    at    tbc 

windows      HSfl  grandmother  told  him  itorin  of  the  roughness 

ot    .NnpolcoDs   manners  :    how  when   a   jrueat   at  the   palace  at 

sitting  next  to  the  Queen*  In-  ordered  the  Chamberiaiu 

iddle  of  dinner   to   serve  the   ices.      Heust  was  at    leatt 
educated  for  a  statesman — a  training  wblob  bubAOOUMI 
in  «iur  daj,      Al  the  ago  of   seventeen  he  went  to  tna  I 
ol  <  iharcs   with  Strasbur*  the  distinction  of 

Daring  pm*e**ed  at  rarioui  periods  a  real  school oi  politics     He 

:  dul  Mii'_u\  h-riiirr*  <m  Knttn.n  law,  those  ol"  Kichhom  nfl 
CSerman  law,  those  of  Heeren  ou  History,  of  ttouterwek  on 
Lofrie,  'i i  S  ■'  >rioa  and  S  uilMd  on  Politic*,  and  of  Blumei 
on  Natural  History.  He  attended  nx  lectorea  a  d.iv-  three 
timet  loo  much  foi  ow  more  languid  I  agilsh  students. — and 
took  copious  notes.  Alter  a  year,  be  removed  to  Saxony,  irfaerc 
society  and  beer-drinking  occupied  nioro  of  bla  attention.  The 
good  rbicb   bad  been  town  :ii  Gottiogati   waj 

not  wasted.  Sanlfeld'*  li-»  t;nrv  mi  [inlitici  determined  him  to 
1  plomatic  coreer, 
■(entered  the  Saxon  Foreign  Office  in  1831»  wfaeoEoropc 
wm  nuieering  from  the  sh"t  l;  r.i  the  July  Revolution.  The 
a>«Uai  ol  Mcttcrnich  wna  rudi  I)  sheJtena  altboogfa  it  VM  aid.  i" 
bold  ren  vein  longer       It  is  dinVult  to  rcfftlise  the 

Lb  which  the  overthrow  ol   the  I  was  received 

mrou^hout    Europe.      Calm-minded    Germane,   like    \i.  i 

saw 
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law  in  it  the  return  of  L769,   Utd  pfOChwiod  aisotbcx  Rri^n  •i 
Terror,  and   another  Napoleon.     During  his   first   ten 
duty  Heu*t  MTT#d  in  Berlin  And  Paris ;  the  first,  the  stronghold 
i>I  legitimacy,  more  <m  i  lino  VMM!    tats]    U*E  second, 

the   DCBtn   "I    nsatifml    and    culture,   where  the  m/o«  had    not  y at 

liiMiinii*  cxtiad   and  lb  bed  female  Laflesoo  rtigncfl    mwcun 

He  dined,  before  his  departure,  with  the  Kiritf  at  St.  Cbmd, 
nhere  Louis  Philippe  kept  up  bifl  reputation  n»  a  Awroroii 
iiifMiiul  h\  curing  M  bii  own  t«Me,  ami  «Atvin£  badly. 
Leaving  Paris  in  1*4 1,  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  wituMeW 
some  ul"  the  lust  JW9  of  King  Ludwif.%  a  man  «if  rccentrk 
genius,  more  at  home  in  the  hack  kitchen  of  the  Botticells  in 
the  Trastcverc  at  Home,  than  in  the  council  chamber  of  hi* 
K'Milenz.  Battl  fatGTivM  blsT  £svll  lo  1  "S  * 7  brought  shout  br 
his  disastrous  liaison  with  Loin  Monies,  and  immortalized  in 
;lic  *-jii >rt  t m  nf  ri  Provost  of  King**:— » 

'Thus  •|»»ko  Bavaria'a  avuulnx  king, 

.  u'ril    to  fill     *: i  i 

4-  I  vi  lost  my  throne,  lout  nvorything, 
lUtsXa,  1'ui  nadoa 

It  is  more  dlfilct  tl  to  agrte  amfc  him  that  Ludwig  would  have 
xiM  elactod  I  sernma  Emperai  in  1 8  i8    Hm  lame  as  n  dilrtuow 

and  a  Lothario  would  have  obscured  (lis  reputation  for  patriotism 

witdtim.  Ai.  Mnunli  Hi-uxt  married  ;»  Cavthtilii 
came  utmost  immediately  afterwards  to  Knylaml  \t  Krsidfflt 
Minister,  lie  tells  us  that  the  greatest  pail  of  hi*  diplntBJM 
oarw>r  was  spent  in  this  country,  and  that  ho  tonka  opno  it  *i 
his  second  home.  Mis  heart  always  rejoiced  at  the  si^ 
Dmi'i,  altfaoocb  !»'  w«  fulls/  COntcioUS  "I  the  dreary  mtitsotnxf 
•I  Engliab  hie,  and  the  lack  of  amusement.  Iteust  was  well 
known  Jn  EoglLtb  soctelj,  and  these  page*  in  i)  lall  under  th* 
eyea  of  main  wto  »*W)  povaonalij  acqQatDtod  with  him.  He 
was   present  tit  Sir  Robert  Peel'f   victory   on    the  Krpeal   of  th* 

(  ora  Lswt,  and  ai   bit  defeat  oo  the  Irish  <    m   dIoh  Bill 

h.Jinl    .i  BjtfQOg    Mttj    OppOMd   tO  those  vieWS  of  lbs  develops*** 

ti  QennaDV,  vrltfti  vhicn  hi*  name  w:w  to  be  cloaeli  identifinl. 
Prince  Allwrf,  who  wm  then  taking  that  place    in  the  polio* 

>i  Rn^lamJ  and  Kurope  which  ua*  to  become  miirr  and  awn* 
prtdomloaal  up  to  the  time  ■»!  oil  eady  death,  wis  in  fat*** 
of  .i  united  I .  mdei  the  u  •.  ol  Pnisaia,  ta 

\  iirin  should  play  only  »  secondary  part.  The  same  view*  awr 
bald  by   Bnnaeni  the  Prussian  Minister,  and  Prince  LcinioeaVt 

Qaeca'l  half-brother.      They  were  xtrrn<:  B  the  hack- 

and  by  the  opinion  uf  Baton Stockmar,  who,  from  an  obscaff 

posit**- 
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produce  *  considerable  effect  in  the  affair* 
of  bi*  ii 

Tl  I  revolutionary   storm  of  1S48  eallrd   Beaat    from 

Lomii'iiti*  Dresden.  The  war  of  the  Sonderhund  in  Switzerland, 
in  » iii*  li  the  four  Forest  cantons,  together  villi  Zng,  Freiburg, 
and    the    Yalais,   wore    ranged   against    the   other*,   and    wore 

!■■■•.    Aiivuiji,  .iikI   PrOBafa,   was    the 

first  cause  ot   the  outbreak.      When  General   Dufoor  had  to  leas 

than    a    uiontb   crushed    the    seceding    DffOtilHBa]    the    cowitl 

sent  to  them    bl  GuilOl   with    advice  :nnl    .  unmrti^rincnT    louml 

the  revolution  at  an  end,  and  had  to  rccrnss  tbc  Alps  with  his 

tli>*fxi!<  I  *■•     unopened,    the,     laogbing-ftock    of    Europe.      The 

disgust  thus  aroused  against    GiaUot    who,   on     In-     iccupntion 

i>!  Cracow  in  December,    1846,  bad    declared  the?  treaties   of 

it  to  be  at  -Lii  slid,  and  9  bo   BOW  used  these  same  treaties 

as  a  pcru-xt  for  KOpporticg   the  Jesuits,  gave?  a  d"-ath-l>loi\   10  ihe 

■   ■■  M      I    July.      Beust    expresses   a    belief   that,  if    Louis 

ippc    liMtl   »hown   lux   loiinei   riirru>    ol    mind,   and   it    the 

Due  d  A  u  in  ale  and   the  Prince  <!c  .loinville   bad    been    in    Paris, 

the  revo.ution  ol  February  mSgbl  aaVM   bwn  averted,  and  Thiers 

harp  taken  f|utetly  the  place  of  (iui/nr       It   is  seldom  that  iQsh 

sar-reochici|C  phenomena  can   bo  bindored  or  modified   by  such 

slight   causes.      The  flame  spit-ad   rapidlt  over  Italy,  (■rnmuiy, 

nil.      It  seemed  at  first  as  if  tiineh  <-oncca*ionfl 

in  Ci<  i  i   in  .  <  ouhl  avert  turthcr  mischief.      The  demands  made, 

be   first    instance,    llpOO    to*    Baden    Kitato*  for   freedom    of 

the  Pre»»%  trial   by  jury,  and  a  national  »nnv,  were  met   by  tbc 

4pp.!  •»  i  Liberal  minister      Tin  axaoipea  araj  followed 

ia  W  'urte;nberg  and  S  uony,  and  Beust  was  asked  by  the  King 

to  hud   tbc  areighfl  of  hi*  r\|M  i  .•■  ,.  <•   i.>  the  conduct  of  Fori 

Affairs  when  the  otUer  departments  ol  <  I W ■•■■  MBtBl  wen*  iw«imi 

by  men  who  pusvessed  more  ootbuaiaam  than  knowledge.     Tbia 

compromise  did  not    lait  long.     The  battle  of  the   baltflcadtC, 

i  (inning  on  March   18tht  raged    lor  fourteen   hours  in 

led  in  tha  entire  defeat  of  King  Fredem  k 

.m    IV.       lie   wis  forced    to   stand    with    bare   head,   his 

Queen  fainting  ai  bit  ilde,  in  the  courtjafd  of  tbo  palace,  voile 

the  bodie*  ol   the   insurgents  who  bad   fuJlen  at  the   baJliOaJal 

■Ve  carried  In  in  procession. 

■tort    of   the   Liberals  demanded   new  sacrifices,  mid 

Bam  aay  foa    the  Radical    PlWdten,  ao>l  d    to 

do.     Ha  expresses  a  belief  with  dianotaristki  optimism 

had   be   continue*!   in   office,    be  could    have  averted   the 

I.      To   the    Km  hats  v    at   Loudon    was    sown    addi-d    th-tt    of 

Berlin,  so   that   ticust,  astride  across   tbo  North  Sea  and    the 

flat* 
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flat*  of  Kngland  and  German;  eed  from  Lord  Pal  ra  erst  < 

the  oickname  cf  *  tlit*  ColiiMiift  of  Rbudr*.'  A*  lleuti 
through  Pn&kfbrt,  on  his  way  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  the 
National  Assembly  whiih  bod  been  elected  to  draw  up  a  co©- 
ititatloi  i  ii  Germani  wa*  tilting  in  the  ehurch  of  Si  Paul. 
lie  Attended  a  meeting,  nt  wbich  he  expected  a  discussion  as 
Bo  whether  thi  G  rrnanj  nf  the  fature  should  U*  ■ 
or  a  in  )'i:u(l  r,  So  member  was  allowed  to  speak  more  than 
ten    niaatCAi   and    if   tteust    had    oot    decoreied   bis  hat  vita 

the    n.'.ii ■•n:il    unLnlr  ■  •!    Mark,    red,  .:«],    I > i **    diplomatic 

i  li.ti.u  ii-r   would  not   have  saved   hint   from   insult.      Ii 
Berlin,   syhfcfa    erffl   i"    001    0WB    Java    lookl    AC    If   tbl     »nMim 

bed  just  captured  it,  in  the  hands  of  tin-  civic  guard  without  a 
uniform.      Hire   bo  heard  of  the  victoria    a     Redeukjr, 
AuBtrim  I  ifld  Martha  .  m  Cuatoaxa  ■  <ce- 

potion  of  Milan.     On  ')•  tober  50th,  1848,  \  i  j»hJ 

01     W  uidjscb^rii!/,    and    a    week    later  Rnhert    Bl  > 
and  dolling  "I  the  people,  the  leadei  of  tin   1  •  n   in  lh<    I 
Assembly,   the  Impassioned    speaker    in    the  Aula  of  Yieaai, 
and    the  fearless   combatant    in   the   free-oorpe,    wee  shot  as  i 
rebel.       BoOSl   happened    to   be    in    mmpnnv  w_itli    I  1  nir 

the    first    time,    when    the    news   ol    Blum's    execution   orritsd 

Mr  characterized  it  a*  .i  blander,  a  rerdict  wliirb  raj>ejieocc 
has  justified  ;  but  Bismarck  said,  either  with  passing  ctaieiw 
or  in  sober  cam* »\  '  Vou  are  quite  wrung :  if  I  hare  an  rem? 
in  M(V  power,  I  moat  deetroy  him  '  1  ■  u«l  was  not  lik--  . 
forget  this  in  niter  years.  A  few  days  later  General  WraepJ 
entered  Berlin  pit  html  :i  tMui^le,  the  Pa  liamt-i  I  wasdivw 
ami  the  old  condition  ol  things  woi  riithed,     A  reaciioa 

followed   r i jiou-li-iut  the  German  States,  an  <J  barker 

the   wave,   Beu&t    w.u    :iy;iin   apjxjintrd    Minister    foi     I' ■  re  tea 
Aflalra. 

I  r  if(    !.li«!..n    1849,  to  August    19,  l>i'"'-  *  yes» 

and  ii-hall- — the  life  ol  liens!   ii    inieparal  I.    from  the  b 
his  native  country  ;   for  the  1**1  thirteen  of  (twin   In?  sna; 

oi<     oi   Prima   Minieter.     A    new  outbreak    woo  el  b*oA 
The  National  Aetcmblv  »t  Franltfon  hud   iiivm   ill 

detrriniiiici;  the  ruin  a  I  c|uestinnsof  the  constitution.  •*  I 

bo  the  Unite  of  th  ad  who  ahoald  Le  tba  bead 

the  State.      It  was  at  last    settled  that   there  >ht.uld  be  an  I 

end  a  Lower  House  elected  In    popular  auliraxe,  end  that  uV 
heed   of   the   State  should     hear    the  title  of    Ki  of  lb 

Germans,   which   should    be  hereditary    in  his  fainilr.     It  ma 

d      that      tins     |nr»l      should      he     offered     to     tlie    Kb 
Prussia.     It  was  obvious  that  this  step  would  cxcJado  Austria 

bo 
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torn  iu  sen  empire,     Indeed,  no  sooner  was  the  decision  of 
be  Assembly   announced,  than   tbe   Austrian  Diet   which   had 

t  silting  at  the  Ar<  h  hi  shop's  palace  at  Kretnsicr  in  Gallnisi 
dlMolrad,  awl  n  public  declaration  was  made  that,  in  any 
aturc  arrangements,  the  Austrian  Kmpirc  would  remain  one 
nd  indivisible.  The  Frankfort  CoOPUtBliotl  was  accepted  by 
laden  and  twenty -seven  other  governments,  but  was  regarded 
rttfi  suspicion  by  S.ixuiiy,  in  company  with  Dataria,  llanow-r, 
nd  Wttrtemberg,  These  South  German  StAtos  were  sot  ready 
>  acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  o(  Austria,  nor  in  the  suprcu. 
I    PrOtftia.      Tin-  SaxiMi    f)  vtrre    i.miI_>    tu    nnrp1    tin* 

-itution  ;  but,   by   House's    advice,   the  King   deferred    his 
n-nsrnt.     Tim  immediate  result  uf  this  was  tbe  insurrection  cif 
19.      Bsutt,   however,    thinks   that   accejv  the 

•  -itution   wouliJ    not   have    prevented    the   outbreak;    ami    in- 

oca  the  ease  of  Baden,  which  bid  CO  mdwgo  for  several 
reeks  nh»t  Dresden  suffered  only  tor  sii  dsvft,  The  Nixon 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  April  BO,  On  May  3  the  POOH* 
scr  :»  the  arsenal,  to  furnish   themselves*  with  arms, 

-.•  :i   back   by  the  soldiers.     The  citizens  arrived;  Imi- 
tcades  were  erected  in  all  tbe  streets.    On  May  4  the  K  a  sit*  retired 
il  i  ill   KOaigstcin.    A  provisional  government  was 

}rmod,  with  a  liberal,  T/chirncr,  at  its  brad.      Tlie  movement 
'  hinged  its  character,  and  the  ml  ilu^  wm  substituted  for 
German  a  Beast  passes  over  this  episode,  lightly,  bur 

Is   its  that  he  went   to  Berlin   far  assistance  to  suppress  tl 
Pi  mian  troopa  made  Lhcdi  app  umiu  ■  i  n  M 
took   three  days   in  conquering   the    barricades.     Tbe   old 
n  E  louse,  .mil  »r  Pa  lair,  Were  burnt  down. 

tptU,  tba  lSan  5isto  *  of  Raphael  did  do!   (all  ■  victim  to 

[llmnc*.     On   the  evening  ol  Mnj  '.'  the  great  barricade  at 

•ntranre  of  the  old   market  iraa  carried,  tha   Lnfumctsoa 

i     cod,   and  the   insurgents   had   to  provide  for  their 

i\    safety.      Among    the    lugitivca    was  Richard    Warner. 

iad  been  comloctoi  at  tba  Dresden  Op***  Home,  ii- 

iij    Switi       ami  kQ.CC,   and    lleust  was  able,  some 

iter,  10  allow  bim  to  return  In  Onwden. 

ii.    inaurre*  lion  Bens!    r  Ba  tin  to 

un ended  form  of  the  Frntiklnrt  consdrotinn,  i 
lovvn    as   the   *  League   ol    I  10     Hirer   King*.'       It    won 
lire  v*niV  uf  General   son  aadomtx,  who  represented 

The    three    linga    were    tin-    naooaroba    of     Prussia, 
Land  Hanover  .   Austria  and  l\n\  u  buvr  uul 

itb   it.     The  principal    alterations   were   that   the  new 

itatcwasto  be  confined  to  those  countries  which  accept'  d 

tbe 
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ODftitatioC,  and  that  the  Km  per  or  of  the  Germans  WM 
<  hanged  into  the  President  of  a  Board  of  Princes,  each  having 
a  rote.  In  othi»r  respect*  the  constitution  received  a  »r 
conservative  character  than  before.  It  was  understood  that  tbc 
Presidency  was  10  be  in  ibfl  hands  of  Prussia.      The  aiila^nnism 

between  Ibe  two  tiding  Staiec  of  Germany  ■oarh  led  to  war. 
The  conflict,  watch  eventually  bruke  out  in   186$  nsi  nc. 
nj>*'  l.ir  expioeioa  iixtf«Mi  years  Tlie  chamb  m 

into  exittem  i    bs  tin    League  of  the  Three  King*,  met  at  I 
in  March   1850.      Austria,  ns   an    answer  to   the  r hallrnjre,  hud- 
Binned   a   pteOBlJ    Mtelllblj   of   tli<-   Qermsn    Dial  at   at 

Frankfort  in  SallleBibex.  Thus  two  governing  bodies,  each 
claiming  to  be  supreme m  Ginnnnv,  were  ranged  id  oppoei* 
the  I5i>:inl  of  PrillC**,  umlri  Pi  uttsis,  Sam  DI .  I  od  tlaaoreT,  and 
the  Diet,  under  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  iViirtcrnbertf.  Two 
burning  questions  awaited  the  solution  of  both  assemblies;  the 
war  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  In  Sc-hli'Mwig-Holsteia, 
and  the  constitutional  struggles  in  Electoral  1  Irssc. 

I  I.iHxciij.iliiL',  the  Pi  in  i  Minister:  of  ibii  Utile  provinoe,  «u 
potina:  as  a  Strafford  in  miniature  The  Chamber*  refused  supply 
until  the  Budget  was  laid  before  them.  Tbey  were  diss* 
and  new  Chambers  elected,  whieh  pursued  tli*  same  coats*. 
The  collection  of  imposts  was  ordered  h\  edict.  The  tifikra 
ofthaonai  rm  r*»fo»«t  u*  recognise  a  command  wbScfa  violated 
the  constitution,  anil  the  law  court*  ceased  to  enforce  ibe  ■*? 
of  stamps.     Iftiir  npflnn  nofhinn,  ihiiinlinl.  pronounced  H< 

be  in  a  itnte  of  rfifjei      Tha"  officials  nod  tbc  people    m*iul»inei 

a  passive  m Mirth  c  The  electond  court  removed  from  fakwlte 
^  i  liflmsbnd.  When  a  military  dictatorship,  established  unH»r 
General      m   Havsaji,  attempted  levere  mi  nearr*  ibo 

whole  of  the  officers  in  the  Hessian  army  reined  their  fdcD- 
miasions,  The  three  monarch*  who  met  at  Bnrfenz  in  October 
I8fi0,  the  Emperor  nf  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  ssal 
WQrtemberg,  determined  to  put  down  this  disturb. 
imperial  execotioa  wee  ordered,  and  an  armj 
Bavarians  entered  Hesse.  Prussia,  protesting  agaJQSt  thix  ojUstff 
occupied  CasM'l,  and  the  armies  of  th<  two  jreal  '.i  imsa 
Powers  were  ranged  opposite  to  each  Other  at  Fulda.  TV 
thunder-cloud  was  dissipated  just  as  it  was  about  to  burst  IV 
rJeeslea  officials  were  (compelled  t<>  pee  in.  by  billeting  sol 

on  them.      A  conference  was  held  at  Olmu  t  i  I  %••■  lOibef,  wbirb 

determined  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  hi  btta 

in  I  !<•»..•  and  En  Scbleewifp-Holttein,  for  the  t 
Rtmngelj  enough)  the  compromise  was  regarded  ;i»  *  hu 
Jon    ol    botb   parties.       Prussia   was  forced    to   carry    out  the 

measure* 
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government   opposed   to   her   in   privcfplMU 
llitics,   and    Austria   lost   the  opportunity  of  dealing   u   fntul 
1..  Prattle,  ami  pUdQg  btfliuj  OSOt  lor  all,  at  the  bead  of 
croitay. 

Renal  received  the  newa  with  n  oonntaosBM  which  omdfl  hi« 

thinl   that   bo  hail  pot   tho  jaundice.      He   iclt    like    a 

vim    loir*  a   fame    of   whist    h\    \ii\    ptltUari    bid    ploy. 

ceordine;  to  the  authority  of  Prince  Ritinarrk  and  the  pre 

mperot  of  Gemaj  qoite  U|neMraft,  ud  the 

astrians  might  have  orrupiril  Berlin.      In  Brunt's  opinion,  (be 

or  of   t -Hoi •   iron  d    I  I ■■  I    b  :   t  than  that  of  I8w6|  *nd 

roatia  wmiM    have    been   i.rfeiiteil,   anil    would    not   havi-   loft   a 

njtle  village.    One  of  the  reasons  (or  hesitation  was  Bodoabtedlj 

>uth  m|  ih-  ICuipriMr  of  Austiii,  v*  li  t^   hail    iust  conn    tO  tin* 

o  with  a  policy  of  peace,  and  progress.     The   COOl  m  > 

'Olmiitzwerc   continue*!    ot   Dresden   by  Schwarzcnberg   tad 

UnteuS*"pl,  under  the   ric  of    Beset      Tli.-ir   object    was    to  find 

itnc  means  of  reconciling  the  views  ol    An  ft  i  l   »n 

t  the  organization  of  German    unity.      The*   led    to   no   result. 

cmt  *aa  in  favour  "t   w.int  mi  call<-i  ;ii    ■<  ana*/ 

i»t  i»,  iba  alternate  prcudencn  of  tbetwogfeel  rowan.     Count 

lol,  described   by  Metteruirh  as  a   knife  with   a  sharp  point 
itUoat  an  wig?,  took  the  place  «»(  Schwarx?nbergt  am!  perbapa 
Itribut  lailure  of  tho  negotiations.     Shortly  after  this, 

it  met   Hiiimrek   for  the  second  time.     He  lakes  pail 
tl  a\  li-  mid  Bismarrk  are  not   to  lie  considered   rival*,  lint 
in  reality  excellent  friend*.      He  quote*  Bifmai  don 

x*  •  ill  11  i-wt  uabltited  .mil   Amiable  oppoi  ;t  at 

ime   time  he  reminds  us,  that   Bismarck   once  said   in  n 
of  friends,  that  iu estimating  his  cumin  *  he  fust  deth 
vanity,    I  when   he   did    to  with    Bent,    BOtl 

led. 

r«  to   resist    tin*   Ifflpm 
:ck*»  0  ant  had   n   basis   of  truth.      In     18(2   il  «• 

.r   Nicbolaa  ol    Run.ii  came   to  Dresden,  and   Reust  saw 
tho  first  time.     With  bit  (ppearaaoa,  bit 

tiiHiin  -i^.  tnd  large,  Wnci  dear,  and  ponetretiiu  i 

Beast    powerful  Iv  n<  :i   commanding    p 
\\e  hiai  tdficr,  which  In    In  \'w\  \  •,  would  b  1 1 
lean   war,    namely,    to   recognize    the    French    Emperor 

Looii  Napoleon^  bat  ns  Napoleon  111.,  .-md  t..cnll 

ihappll  \ ,  Nlfmolae  was  deaf  to  his  subtle 

\ugu*t   l$M,    Kinjc  Frederick   Augustus  was 

|t   of   lib  carriage  in  the   Tyrol   ami    killrd,  and  was 

[bj   h  I  John,  the  learned  •  Phtlalnthes,"  wl 
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simplicity  of  character  and  charm  of  conversation  once  induced 
hit  li-llou -ii.i%clli'r*  to  believe  thai  lie  was  indeed  '  lr  premier 
.i.MiiKt.   iir  1'AHtmtgn?.'     Mix  >o  wn  coincident  w\ 

the    Crimean   war,  a  conflict    in    vhich   Saxony   took    DO  part, 
Betui  i<  "i  opinion,  that  If  Count  Buol    iad 
U  iiiai-in.i  i-  soon  m  rtw  Russians  crowed  tbe  Proib,  uV 

might   have  been  averted       Srhwarrenberg,  lie  UTi,  wo  iM  have 

done  so.     Instead  of  tliu,  Attains  made  a  fatal  blumlr. 
allowing  Sardinia  h»   t.iln-   |i.ut   in   the  war,  with  Dot  of 

raining    i   footing    at    the  Congress  which   would    conclude  it. 
Had  their   bean   an  Auotro-Russian   war,  it  i»  probable   list 
BSenUTCk  would   hava  succeeded   in    bringing  about   a  Prusso- 
Kussian  alliance.    The  Bil&peiOT  ol  Austria  wae  so  far  pcra<  I 
inclined  for  war,  that   had  not  Sehastopol  fallen  when  it  did,  hr 

might    bare    boon    drawn    into   it.      The  young   hmprrae  of 

tVUBVIH    Wuultl    IMtl    llil     I        n. tile      :r.n  r,    mm    ;il':ri     1 1  if   fall    of  S-lu*» 

lopol,  had  not  Bcust,  aooording  to   his  statement,  sent  n  Suae 
envoy  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  at  the  mjuvst  of  XapnleiMi  III. 
The  Crimean  war  was  followed,  at  no  vary  long  iiifcrral,  hi 
the  war  of  Italy.      It  was,  in  Beast's  new,  a  natural  con  sen 

r    Ti i -.ir \  nt"  Paris,  whirb  left   Russia  Uto   powerful,  wiab 

»t    excited    the    hopes  of    Italy    and    the    ambition    aj     i'rmxv. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once   said   to  Dcusi,  'Tin    Crimean  war  was  s 

■•rr.-ii  mistake."     *  Not  in  t!  be  replied  ;  '  hui  the  TnatT 

ill    l'aris  was  a  great  blunder.'     Whilst  the  storm  I  m  rinr. 

between   li.iiur  :md    Austi  '    was  vwiting  Berlin.  P 

and  l.i  odon,  and  had  therefore  a  good  opportunity  of  obe 

the  slain  nfl  public  Opinion.      The  Prussian  goiernment  wai 

troll   disposed   towards  Aattrie,  bui  iclia**"  w 

nssiii   her   it   Prance  interfered  actively  on   bchall  At 

Pari*,  Heust  did   Mil)'"'    :<•■.>*■  I  rn|  •«  mr,  that  an  stuck 

npon  Austria  would  not  bo  regarded  will;  i 

State*  oi  tin-  Gorman  Confederation.  In  London,  1!«  ust  liunl 
Lord  Derby  tod  Lord  Malmesburj  favourably  disposed  tosrana 
Austria,  ami  although  there  was  no  chance  ol  ■    l.nvii'J 

in  bm  Bnn  position  ol  neutrality,  >ct  he  abtmmd  mi  assursarf* 
that  the  Ministry  would  noi   be  opposed    ••  .1  <l  ■<  mi 
Prniaia   npon  the  Rhine  against  France.      I  *■*»• 

Coborg  vaa  read j  I  Prussia  to  cross  the  Ui.ii.i-.  if  I-tsot* 

lead  Austria.  Veiv  diftorent  were  (be  OpinioM  •»:'  L^sfo 
Palmcrston  nnd  tbe  Liberal  leaders.  Their  Advent  Co  fa** 
in  tbe  following  month  determined  nn<  its*1' 

ol    hnglnnd,  whilst    locust  was   abashed    1-    Ll 

menta  ol    tbe    Prince  Consort,  which,   whether  right  nr  wren* 

hare  been  fully  justified    b)  events,     Tbe  Prim 
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-rooted   hatred    of  Austria,   ami   saiil    tl  :il    it    wduM    lit*   a 

i  my  if  Austria  wjss  so  far  waak  il  she 

should  be  no   longer  a  rail;-   a  f-point   for  the  smaller  (i: 

:>  ;i ii ;1  ii"  she  could  i  altogether  from   the  Con- 

'Id*:  Federal   Constitatioo   be  cooeidercd  lull  of 

faults.     Germany  dad  no  sovereign  to  rcpream  her  abroad,  01 

raunaad  fa  |  po  iibl*  soluti  >n  was  tint  the 

nf   Pru  u'ltl    become    German    Emperor.     These 

opinions  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Prince  Consort 

did  what  hr  could    to  arert  the  Italian  wm,  ami  became  he 

ha«l  i»  deep*  rooted  dittrutt  of  Napoleon  III.     Austria  lost  I 

pod    opinion   she   ini^ht   have   command*--!   in   Europe   by 

■   i  :     rJter  a  Congre*1  .  i>\  i.illiai.'  nn  Sardinia  to  dlt 
and    b  Sardinian   territory      Bruit  thinks  that,  in 

i  in    had    applii  'I    to  the   Fedci  u  mi,   the 
ananl  aid  have  been  iriiliaj*  to  aatiat  ha 

Airi-i  thr  iv »  ii  made  eoothci  attempt  to  In- 

■   a  I  ■>!     ition,  by  proposing  bo  Federal 

■hi  n!.;   j  v ji : in,-  at  Eteeetuburfi 

under  the  presidency  of  Austria,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Hamburg, 
under  the  presidency  <>f  Prussia.  There  was  also  to  )>-_•  a  repre- 
sentative awn  I  reran* D  parliament  Tin-  plan  Diet  with 
no  turrets.  Austria  was  decidedly  hostile,  nnd  Berlin,  nlthnogh 
polite,  was  ann  umIc  illv  cold.  Toe  settlement  of  the 
rival  rs  botfrooo  Austria  and  Prussia  was  lo  pais  Koto  stronger 
hinds.  In  Septeznl  .',  Bismarck  became  Prune  Minister 
ol  PrsissJa,  and  rapidly  put  Into  action  the  icheniea  which  be 
had  !on*  bi   n  mat  iri  ig    fot    placing  Prussia  at  the  bei 

One    of    Bismarck*!    first    steps  wni    to  join    nith 

•ia  in  an  agreement  to  put  down  the  Polish  in  -n  of 

1*Mi3.    Ti  ■'.  in  intervention  did   not  take  place) 

there  was  a  fear  lest  Franca  might  soiia  the  opportunity  to 

ep  ii   K'iuiopi'-ia  Mar.     Austria  naturally   threw  berself  on  the 

other  side,  and,  ii    conjunction  *vith  France  and  Knglnnd,  sent 

D   St   Petersburg,  ur^iujf  that   a  reasonable  decree  of 

need,  wu  i.  it  ■   Pol        Saxony  wai  invited 

•lib  other  States  to  join  in  this  i  do,  but  dei  Urn  ■!  to  •!" 

•°.    A  similar  reply  was  sent  t«*  the  propns.il  of  Napoleon  111. 

^aluirojwnn  Congress     a  propoaaJ  which  wm  wrecked  on  the 

incr  of  Knglnnd  to  throw  tho  ntTairs  oi"  Europe  and  the 

'ice  ot  1815  into  the  inciting  pot.      Ik'uut  it  ot  Opinion  that 

lost  an  opportunity,     ^li<-  ought  to   bavc  an 

r*"d  Pruuia  in  assisting  Kniaiii  in  putting  down  t*un  rebellion, 

*nd  io  earned  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  vrould  have  been  useful 

in  timet  of  trouble.    Ii  rMtcourse  was  impossible,  it  vrould 
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!i  IV  been  better  to  I: are  joined  England  and  France,  will 
re  sen  c.  In  helping  to  establish  an  independent  Poland,  Tin 
inir  policy  wan  either  to  befriend  Russia  or  to  weaken  her, 
so  that  she  could  be  no  longer  formidable.     A*  it  was,  l'ruj 

..-■I  tlia  PidUh  refiu/res  with  severity,  while 
Hu  in  with  kindness,  thus  losing  the  confidence  of  Russia  whi< 
Prussia  acqaired. 

Th'  Austria   having  given  a  constitution   to  bis 

mm  dominions,  summoned  the  German  prim  ■ 

]"r \nkfort,  in  order  to  discuss  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
stitution.  The  invitation  was  warmly  responded  t<»,  and  mirlt 
haw  confirmed  the  friend*  of  Anuria  in  the  helicf  that  she 
could  yet  be,  U  -I  <>M.  the  leader  of  Germany.  The  sumptuoss 
proOetlioiUi  the  buiirjuct  in  the  Router,  the  splendid  fireu 
made  :i  din  iinprci&ion  on  Betist's  mind,  and  convinced  hiu 
how   important   was  the  position  of  Austria.     But.  in   fact,  tbf 

Dg  vsj  two  rear*  too  late,     Prussia  refused  loatteoi 
is  said  after  the  King  of  Prussia  had  given  his  word 
Em  peror  at  Gatteh  tfa  he  there;  and  the  Duke  ol 

■I,  a  fina  iQpporle*  of  Prussian  interesu,  refuted  his  coa 
went  to  the  derision  of  the  Cnnareas.  Nothing  was  effected, 
excepting  a  few  reforms  in  posts,  currency,  and  custom* 
Bi-uat  has  something  to  tell  us  about  the  King  of  I 
refusal.  King  John  of  Snxonv  went  to  Baden,  to  requi 
King  to  tome  to  Frankfort.  Ikust  went  with  him,  and  dineJ 
with  Bun;  .  Bismarcli   tald,  '  V"on  ■  ■  ..-ig  usdnunp- 

perdition  ;   you  will  not  succeed, *     The  King  *  U  much  put  «t 
at  having bo  respectable  a   parson  ns  the  srliolar-itionarcb  sfet 
t.i  letch   lit m.     » If  thi-v    hud  sent    nr.    lon-ia-law,'  he** 
coold     have    scolded    him;     but    they    actually   send    me  tne 
tblfl  R  bag  of  Saxony.' 
A  fin  more  important  mattei  was  lo  I  k7*** 

between  Austria  and  Prussia  to  a  conclusion.      Frederic! 
King  of  Denmark,  the   last   in   male  descent   of  tbc  House** 
lloUtoin,  died  on  November   I  I,   \  *•.*>.      Mis  node,  the  * 
Prince  Ferdinand,  had  died  in  the  previous  June,  and  the  fm»*f 
w.n*  DOW  rBprewnU-d    In-  Lmiisn.    Princew  of  1  !■-«*•  CaCStt,  ah* 

hud  married  in  Maj   I    I  '  I    iristian,  1'  fttwig  !'• 

in-Sonderburg-GIucksbui  ■      This  Prince  (  uhsdUe* 

hi    the  Protocol  of  Warsaw.  .Tun*-   .'•,    1851,   and   the 
London  of  May  8,  185:?.  recognixed   »»  King  of   Deausa&tf 
eluding  the  Duchies  of  Schlctwig-Holstcin,  on  the  faile 
i  [ohrtotn  line,  whereas,  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  inheritaart. 
the  crown  should  have  pawrf  mi  Krederirl*  Christian  A  tirades. 
Duke    of   .Sculcswig-Holstcin,    who    represented   tbc   distant** 
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atcd  but  elder  line  of  >**le*wiff-Holstcin-Sondcrburg-Augus- 

tenburg.   Tbu  proviuoM  "t  thelraaty  i»i  London  were accepted 

i*  JTPat  Power*,  ami  b\  Sn  I  also  by  several  ©I   the 

iCTttian  Suit*,  iOCD  fti  lliiunn  and  Wiirtern- 

berg ;   but   not   by  the  German   Diet.     After  the  death  of    the 

hereditary  Prinea,  die   title  of  Prince  Christian  w.-vs  ackoow 

j  the  D.inish  Parliament,  which  did  nut,  however,  bind 

tbc  Ducbicf,  whereas  it  was  contested  hv  t:io  rloOW of  AoTOIt'  ft- 

borg.     \\'n%  iben  the  now  King  ofDanmarii  to  meoaea  totha 

tie*  as  well   a*  to  the  crown,  nml  were  theur  to  be  integral 

parts  nl  in-   Danish   kingdom,  as  tbc  Treaty  of  London   hail 
without  iJiHil     i:  ti  :   !    :?    It  nould  exceed  our  limits  to  explain, 
even  short t  ■ ,  the  complicated  biatorj   ni  fa  Scblten  ig-Holateln 
question.      S  tffl       it  to  sxy,  that  Scldesivig  wax  mainly  Danish, 
in.    Indeed,  the  latter  Duchy  nai  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  German  Kmpire,  and  hail  i  motive  at 
the  Diet,    A*,  the  some  time  the  two  Duchies  had,  by  a  Ion*  prc- 
iti  »n,  i  •  >n    naepai  J  I)  i^nr-d  together,  and  attached  great 
importance  to  that  union.     Attempt*  had  been  made  l>v  trio  late 
of  Denmark  to  extirpate  the  <  ierman  element  InSchletiTig 
(Montr which  ippe&red  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and  thin 
v-ticm  bad  been  resented  bj  the  Diet     Tbe  Prince  of  Ghlcke- 
barg  ascended  tbe  Danish  throne  as  Christian  IX.,  and   under 
tc  of  Copenhagen  confirmed  the  obnoxious  Constitu- 
eaaeora.     The    Prinea  of  Aogoatenlrais   pro* 
Huroed  himself  Duke  Frederick  \  III.  of  the  united  Duchies  of 
■  .    i  HoIttrEn,  and  drew  to  hlraaalf  tin*  ijmpathief  of 
**  whole  of  Germany    Tba  popular  song,  *Schleswig-Hohteint 
rrounded,' attuned  the  position  of  ;i  national  hymn.    The 
11  ■•  took   the-  aide  <►)    the  Duke.     PedefeJ  troops  crossed  the 

•-!«-,    on:    i-.ii|i!'-d    I  p*    Dnrliii-H    -it'    IlnUt'-in    and    LnOOtbuigj 

Hies  retiring  before  them  and  aToiding  a  conflict. 
I'ri.  Austria  then   proceeded   to   stronger   incisure*. 

tlemanded  thr  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  of  November, 
*aich  put  an  end  to  that  union  between  Schlcswig  nnd  Ho! 
*aitli  was  rrgaided  as  the  Pom  an  entaj  hasfa  of  tho  Treaty  of 
'•■iDdiirj.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Kins  of  Denmark,  the  Du<  tlj 
'I  HoUiein  was  occupied  by  the  Allied  armies  in  February 
They  croteed  die  Sen  lei,  and  approached  the  Danne- 
^teat  ran th work  which  runa  Eronn  tut  to  west  along 
tors-  hleswig,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  Dane*. 

tfeeated  to  the  lines  of  Duppd,  but  did  not  succeed  in  cosn- 
Meting  this  movement  without  an  engagement. 

n  well   known  that   the  occupation  of   Schlcswig  Hoi 
amrly   brought  about   a  war    between   Kngland   and  Germany. 
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According  to  Count  Vibrthum,  it  was  prevent! 

o|   dm  Qncra  and  the  Conservative  leaders.      Lord   Paltncrai 

he  lav*,  w:ih   ready  in    en   to  any   Irnjjth    to  defend    a   trei 
rrbica   he   bed  been   the  author,     His  plan  was  lo 
North  Sen  and    Baltic    Provinces  «»f  Germany   with  bid 
Etkgliffa  fleet,  and  1  and   V  eaica  with  the  other  half, 

subsidise  Maxzini  find  Garibaldi  against  Austria  in   [| 
Kossuth  in  Hungary.     The  Queen  ii  said  twice  to  haw  rel 
the  Jruft  of  a  threatening;  Be,  and  01 

approved    the  colourless  words  which  wi 
the  day  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,     The  * 
rn.iiiiMii-il  bejend  the  limit*  which  ware  e*L     TV 

lines  of    Diippel,    *a    second    Sebnstopol,'    were  a«d 

stormed  oa  April   18*0,  the   Prussians   luting  twelvi 
[BOO,   Bad    the   fats   of  tbo    war   was    virtually  decided.     IJeuit 
docs  not  defend  Ac  action  of  die  two  German  power*.     In  ait 
opinion  ilic.  wrtr  incontinent   in  attacking  a  monarch  of 
own    creation,    and    CO  ward  I J     in    aaanuhins    *    wca*. 
Denmark    also   was  wrong   in   fighting,   but   tha'  I  was 

owing    to    Bismarck's    unscrupulnuanrt*,    r  I     bin    ** 

Gftstftjn    tliAr,   in   order   ro    torn*   the    Danes    into  resistaocr.br 
had  made  them  believe,  i  mt  England    hod   promised    I 
station  iii  the  event  of  open  hostilities,  whereas  »!&c  bad 
nothing  of  the  kind.     "I "here    ii    little    doubt,  from  tUUMqafOt 
eseni»,  that  Austria  ami  duped  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  an   nriin-il   intciwi  .    found    impossible  a  < 

fcTcncc  was  bold  in   London,  at  which  Austria  aad  Kussia 

i    to  1"'  present.    Benst  attended  »s  I  ■  ftbr 

I  larman  FadaratioD^  boi  did  not  arrive  till  niter  the  first  si  i 
IK*  was  not  well  received  by  I>»ni  Palmerston,  who,  on  I 
introduced   t;>  him    by   Mi     Uii   ray,   our   M  <  : 

t>  >■  ik  do  Dotice  of  him,  bul  weal  up  with  his  wnvcrsaasooi   B»ast 

it  entered  Cambridge  House  again.     II''   attti 
the  KnglUb  fee    off  in  favour  of  Denmark  to  the  popularity** 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  says  thai    thousands  of  people  uarJ 
to  assemble  every  day  opposite   Marlborough  Mouse   ' 

bei    morning  drive.     Tin    Queen,  howevoi  lo  tfc* 

men*.     Although  Her  Majesty  was  al  thai  time  living    l 

teal    retirement,    Hcu&t   was    invited    to   sjiend    til 

Osborne.     From  thai  moment  lociets  wai  opon 

found  the  Queen  thoroughly  rcrscd  in  all  the  intricacies  of  * 

iftSwIg-HoUtein   question,  and    determined  to  preei 
hostile  action  on   the   part    of    Knglnnd.       At    the    CoO&r**** 

ill    Lord    Russell    wns  irant    nf    Prr-nch    that    l**& 

Clarendon  was  obliged  to  be  the  real  President.      The  p 
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opinion  is  th«t  At  Conference  bad    no  result.      Beust,  bow- 

.    protests    agair\tt   that   view.       Austria  wiOu-d    t.i    Baintain 

the  arrangement  o  by  which   the  duchies  were  placed 

under  Denmark.  Beittt  Insisted  upon  their  being  secured  to 
Duke  Prakrioki     M     belicres  [bat,  iJ  thai  sarangemtu 

Carried    Oat,  t f ■  *-    w:ir    of    L86fl    sTOOld    have  been    avoided. 

:■  r:     ii ■>!.    appear    En    he    nuare    ihu'.    he    WM    UlOOQtefiollslj 

ClajinK  into  the  hands  i»i    Bi*mvck|  who  bad  detcrmiotd,  long 
.■    tbe  COUTV    vrbioh  event*  should   take.      The  second    duty 

of  the  (  oofcreoce   u*ai  to  determine  where  that   frontier  line 

between    Denmark   anil   the   duchies  should    bo  drawn.      Krone* 
Was  Strongly  ill    favour    of  settling    this    by  a   jtltUn*,/, ,   \  view 
h    was  supported    both    bj     Reusl   tod    0  [|    mi 

resolutely  opposed  by  Austria,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  principle 
eif  *  populai  roti  une  ihn   In-  applied  to  Italy.     War 

broke  out  again,  and  the  (.'onforenoo  came  to  an  nnl. 

Tbe  submission   of  Denmark  WOl   followed    by   tlie  Tre* 

.  i,   iii   which   the    Confederal!  ■■    mm   represented. 

Saxony  and  Hanover  were  jostled  out  oi*  the  way,  Rtn(bl)UTC< 
(bra  garrisoned  hi  then,  being  occupied  by  six  thousand 
Prussian  troops  ttiidef  Prifli     I   tderick  Chariee,  whan,  l>v  llu 

•net  of  Bismarck  nnd  the  intervention  of  Austria,  the 
Federal  execution  wns  determined  to  bo  nt  an  end.  Be-ust, 
mi  irnipr;  mi  prudence,  withdrew  bil  troops  b)  *iii- 
cuitous  roots  through  Hanover,  Hesse,  nnd  Havana.  The  King 
of  Deum.uk  surrendered  the  dacbiei  to  the  King  of  Prti 
xnd   I  'i-inr  of  Austria,  while  the  Iiiiki*  of  A  igusti  nhnrg 

and  the  German    Federation  were   left  oQttallj  -u      ill    thfl   cold. 

Tiii.ni   signed  on  August    itili,  1584,  LAarabuTg 

was  sold   t<i    Prussia  I",  Austria  fbi  two  millions  and  n  holt  ofl 

h   tbalers,  Austria   was   ti>   uccupj    Ibd-lein.  and   Prussia 

ip;   while  Prussia  was  to  bvi    possession  OS*  the  barhnnr 

tf  Kill,    »*  III  i    the    i:-Iif     -I    I  <  it  i  i  f  >  ii»K    it»  and   other    privilege*. 

ii   Beuit  visited  G ostein,  just  after  the  DOoehutoD  of  the 
-  iition,  Bismarck  aald  to  him,  'We  I  are  node  a  less  i 

urrangenient  with  Austria.'      To  nny  observant  eye  the 
arrangement  was  entirely  unworkable.     Austria   placed  batsrtJtjfl 

icti   in   the  occupation   of  hoi    rival  "as  sum  U 
eroshed  out.  Bfld  aoj  di Spates  which  arose  in   the  double  admi- 
shtraiion  ol  the  duchies  would  be  interpreted  t<»  ba  din  redid 
It  would   have   been   b  soitria  had  listened  to   Keust's 

adrice,  imd  refused  to  share  in  the  occupation  without  having 

the  mandate  of  the  Germ  in  <  lonfarlatatioQ. 
deration  itscU    was  on   its  last  legs.     Austria  who, 
beguiled  by  tl  •  of  her  great  all;    hail  isolated  in  dis- 
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crediting  the  Bund  and  covering  it  wish   iidi<uirt  returned  to  i 
in  hc-r  extremity.     Presied  Hard  bv  the  interference  of  Prussia  i 
HobttUi  she  proposed  the  mobilization  of  the  Federal  fo 
The  central  states  supported   the   nuirhm,  boi    Prussia  deola 
that  it  wo»  o  violation  of  'ho  Federal  constitution.     B 
Prussia  had  violated   the   constitution    still   more 
making  an  alliance  with  Itnh  ioi  of  her  atucki 

1  hi  ,  i.i      \\':ii  w#j  iDBViUtblo,  iiin!  Sniony  in  coca  moo  with  !i 
neighbour*  began  to  arm.      It  is  hardly  WOI  to  cliw 

with  Heust,  how  Jar  the  dtBBpp  'i,un<  i>!    the    I 
loss  to  Ciarmany,     The  substitution  of  a  great  state  for  a  dm 
of  smaller  states  belongs  probably  to  that  class  of  events 
pi  m  puiii!  i-i  time,  .in-  Independent  of  indlvidae]  erTo 
may  '*e  doubted  whether  Gcfsunj   at  the  present  day  holds 
rank  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  which  slir  held  twent*. 
:*£>>.     The    smaller    courts   were  centre*  oj  and 

ftovorptioD  i 'i  the  intellect  of  thn  nation  in  politics  and 
hat   impoverished    other   channels    of  activity.       Tin* 
dlw&ya,  iicutt  tells  us,  were  i\  od  of 

and  Saxony.  By  the  predominance  of  a  single  Power  the 
of  useful  emulation  amongst  independent  sovereigns  has 
checked,  and  war  with  Austria  had  In  all  prnbnbilltj  l**n  a 
part  ol  Bismarck's  programme  from  the  beginning.  The  liinj. 
on  the  other  hand,  only  assented  to  it  after  severe  struggles  *s«i 
with  a  heavy  heart.  An  atti-nijii  .  .  modi  to  ■■  .n '■  the  allisner 
of  Saxony   fur    Prussia,  and    she  was  asked  arc.' 

into  Bohemia.  King  John  and  Beust  refused,  and  stood  firm 
by  i  DC*  with  Austria      Nnpolom  intervened  »ith  his 

usual  project  of  a  congress,  which  Austria  declined  from  f par  tf 
teeing  \  <  n<  u.i  The  suggestion,  however,  gave  time  for  tie 
belligerents  to  prepare-  ttMBMBtVtf 

The  signal  was  given  bj    the  dissolution   of  the  Hwmi  * 

i  i.uikfml  on  June  14.  18641  The  m-j  day  the  Saxon  an>r« 
consisting  of  50,000  men  and  <•>  guns,  was  ready  lor  srtice- 
The  costl\  treasures  which  ttttrsy  i  :v  ajgfamnrg  loDresota 

wer«*  packed  up  and  stored  in  fireproof  vaults  at  Munich. 

i  the  Austrian  in  Bubi  mis,  i 
of  any  special  treaty,  but  ai  nn  act  of  federal  duty      S  utooy  w°* 
ordered  by  Prussia  to  place  her  army  upon  a  pence  footing 
to  absent  to  the  calling  of  a  frftrtnan  parliament   by  Pros*] 
she  submitted,  her  sovereign  rights  and   ili<-  ;  d  b? 

guaranteed  ;  if  not,  she  would  be  treated  ns  an  enemy.  Theoftf 
was  finally  declined,  and  thr  n<  bed  Frankfort  on  th 

oj  i he  dissolution  ot*  tlie  Bund.  Thr  hliiuj  nod  the  Ktoyal  IViate* 
joined  the  army,  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  went  op  the  EH*" 
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to  Atmig.  The  Queen  dowager  remained  behind,  and  used  her 
effort*  to  preserve  tbc  beautiful  gardens  and  paries  for  which 
Dresden  is  su  renowned.  Ueust  s  private  villa  at  Laubcgasl, 
.!  road  between  Dresden  and  Pilliiit/,  wag  broken  into  by 
the  Prussian  soldiers.  All  the  wim-  wo*  drunk,  the  furniture 
destroyed,  and    tin*  servants,  men   and   wutnen,  ill-treated.       II- 

in:     tO    tbC   aritlV   ::%   the   *tunln-,t    Mppoiidit     <)f    the 

Prussian  nlJiatwr.  Tlir  attitude  of  Havana  was  less  rlwHdwl 
than  that  of  -Saxon..  Boost  did  lu*  best  to  persuade  Prince 
.!  id  march  intn  Bohemia  If  In-  hod  dom-  ..<*. 
the  tcit  ilanh  ol  the  Austrian]  would  have  been  covered  and  the 
battle  of  Kouiggriilx  w-iuld  not  Lave  been  lost.  The  SaXOD 
coart  was  obliged  to  retii<'  t.»  V  ienna ;  the  AuUri.in  capital  was 
reached  at  two  in  the  morning  of  .July  •!.  The  railway  station 
was    I iri i Jirtiuly    lighted    and     decorated     with     flowers.       Tie 

ror   met   his   guests   %ith  a  face  as  white  as  hi*  Uniform* 
old  tlurm   of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Sad  own   on   the  day 
before. 

Tin-  dofeal  of  Austria  brought  about  tho  clone  of  Hrust '*  Saxon 
career.     He  was  nominated  to  represent  hit  country  in  the  ncgo- 

i  i  fill   peace  which  followed  the  Treat/  of  Prague  between 
Auttria  and  Prussia.    Bismarck  refused  to  receive  bin  14  I  <«"  '■    ■ 
ivd   he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation,  tvoicb  was  acre p:rd. 
The    king    i""k    Wre    of   him    with   evrry    mink    of  DM 
affection.  bo    anally    lofl    tbi   Saxon    HffYkoj    Bcust 

was  sent   by    the   Emperor  ol    Austria  on   a  secn*t  mission   lo 
Napoleon  III,    to   induce  him    (.   intervene   in  larour  of  the 
lucrrd  country.     Unlortunatcli    \H*-.-  d   Ihvu   befurr- 

with    him,   ami   Prince    Kcuss,   tho  Prussian  envoy,   left 
Paris  just  before  1 5i_-:j»t  attired.     Napoleon  mi  in  ■  condition 

lily  and  mental  prostration.      He  could  only  mutter,  *i 
am  not  ready  for  war,    and   it   was  in   vain  that    lieust   urged 
it  »  demonstration  wa*  all  that  was  required. 

Ucust's  retirement  trom  the  Saxi»n  Ministry  might  huve  at> 
i  eud   t'l    un   unsurcvasful   career.     For   aevei 

years   bo   had    04*0    the    BJOSt    prominent    champion  ol    ;i  p.dicy 

»l;ii:i  aiu  thorough!)  worsted,     He  had  supported  tbo  cause, 

first  of  tho  smaller  German  states,  and  then  oi  Austria,     lie  had 

Austria  dmen  from      ■     «    iMiipof  Germany,  bad  pi  •-paring 

t'i  retire  from  \  ienna  to  Pesth,  while  Prussia  was  triumphant 

the  German  states  at  her  feet.      To    his   great    surprise,   he 
laaml  hiriue  f  almost  Immediately  in  a  more  prominent  pi>. 

i  Minister  oJ  the  second  state  in  (jcrmnnv, 
*ith  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  a  policy  which  would 
"finwrtalijDe  bis  name.     i  I*  bad  been  regarded  by  the  Austrian* 
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ns  the  author  of  their  misfortunes,  ind  wrote  from  thci: 
rn  \  Mend  i-;  Saxooj,  'To-morrow  I  lea  ve  Vienna,   I  v 
the  <lu*t  off  my    Feet      I  Will   BOl   return  their  in  n  hurry.'     A 
week  latrr,  he  received  at  Qaitafak  ibe  offer  Ministry  of 

Foreign  Affairs.     Hy  Beust'a  wish,  the  appointment   we*  k#f*t 
until   tbo  peace   between  Saxony and  Prussia  was  final  It 
concluded.     He  ml  sworn  Into  office  by  Cooni  Belerad 
received  him  with  scant  coufoit,  tolling  hicn  thai  Li»  appoint- 
ment would  hr  unpopular  because  he  vrai  n  foreigner,  i  <  Irrmtn 
and  a  Protestant,  nnd  that  Ik  bt  ped  Beovt  would  nit  drag  Austria 
Into  another  war.    Adiplnmnt.it  rarii  mid  of  bin,  *  II  a  euitiitf 
la  haxe.  il  a  cnterre  Ja  conlruVrntictn,  il  m  enterrer  I'Autriehe.' 
In  the  fit e  fam  during  which  he   held  office   he   was  able  ti> 
appoint  tl;i ■<•  i"  !».-<  tattoo*. 

The  questions  which   first  demanded   Roust'*  attention  in  ■» 

new  office  were  those  of  the  Eait  and  of  Hungerj       Hi*  views  OS 
the  reletioaa  between  Austria  end  Turkcj  m  re  exp  <**»*-*3  in  is 
Smportent  despatch,  written  to  Prince  Mctrernich  at  Paris  •» 
■l Miliary  l|lovfi    It  marked e  new  era  in  the  treatment  <ii  Laiirrs 
eflkira,      It*  object  wa«  la  churn   fin    the  gruel  Powers 
and  especially/  lor  Austria,  nn  interest  in  the  Christian  popsJ*- 
lions  which  would  ensure  thcii  protection, and  would  iakca**Y 
tton  Russia  the  monopoly  "1  their  defence,  end  et  the  mz.< 
to  gratify  Russia  by  abrogating;  the  most  humiliating  cooditi 
the  Treat]  ,tbe  exclusion  of  Russian  en  i   ■  i"-v  u  froatkr 

waters  of  the.  IhWk  Sera.      This  lesl  {*<** 

liy  tin*  Powers,  nnd  it  was  left  for  Russia  to  vi  i«  jwrt  ol 

^ligations  during  tlir  war  <•!  I-S7CX    Asa  tirmll  step  tnwerd* 
tin*    first    object,   tin-   Turkish  iwn  frer** 

ride.       Far    more    important    woe    the    compromise 

itius  lo  this  •  andamenial  law  of  u»e» 

I        '  empire.     Austria,  by  tradition  the  moat   feudal    5l 
Europe,  bai  been  forced  into  the  lines  of  const 
menr  hy  her  reverses.    Konu  i  Rem  il  hy  the  rereli 

in   1848,  more  by  the  loss   of  Lombard*  in 

the  !"»■<  of  Veaelia  end  the  defeat  of  Sadowa  in  1  •****»..  Tls<* 
pnlicj    ■:    LSelcredi,  tbe  head  of  the4  Ministry  ;*ic?t* 

preceded   that  of  Hcust,  was  to  organize   the  csn 
rabordlnate  kingdoms  undei   an  absolute  bead.     This  syi 
linl  no  life  in  i'.  and  could  not  .«  It  e<** 

Detract  the  empire  in  harm  on  i  wi:h  tn" 

idoaSi  if  it    was    t'»   exist    nt   all.      This    could   only   be  don* 

gratifying  the  wishes  of  Hungry  for  constitutional  gorermeeo*' 
lieust  found  the  Empire  vacillating  between  advance  and  relf"**' 
beds  [u  continuance  in  e  of  progress. 
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The  ttroygle  for  constitutional   rights   i  mm  had   been 

going  on  for  -.  jmtI  nl  aj  thirty  ymi  :.  'i'i.i-ir  moat  plOOdmiM 
advocate  wa»  it  oicis  Deak,  a  statesman  whose  wisdom,  ts-mj  »-i . 
and  practical  aims,  contrasted  favourably  with  ih#*  wild  enthu* 
sinsm   of  other  leaders.     On  November  .  il-    Emperor 

atknl    |fat    I!  Parliament    t  i  rinuiiirr  proposals  for  the 

m  of  the  entire  monarchy.      It  VII  indicated   that  n  large 
autonomy    would   be  granted   to   Hungary,    nitli    .«   n 
Hungarian  ministry,  and  that  Imperial   tfiitr  would  be  confined 
ind  foreign  affa  management  of  customs  and 

finance.      Deak   appeared   willing  to   accept   the  offer,  but    tin- 
idea     I  LM&i  still  hrld  back.       In   the  middle  ol    !  I 
r    pLiiil   .1  iis.it   to    IV^tli       I  Ir  was  rnrWul   to  l:iv  avid*  hie 
toll    silk   bat   and   to  wear  a  fur  cap,  which   would    nut    offend 
nation  si  luaoeptibiiiticc.    Six  yean  In- fun*,  Mrnngers  vbo  (it- 
adopt  the.  round  Hungarian  cap  wen;  hooted  in  the  Mrcets;   and 
Bloom fieJd,  the  Kru/lish  Ambassador  at   Vienna,  wfafl    Ml 
dressed  in  theEnropean  Hyl*,  frai  groaaly  Intuited.     Tho  result 
rai  thai  Andrearj  md  EStttSe,  who  Lad  bean  dceig- 

mted  as  member*  of  the  national  I  kmtfarian  Ministry,  were  sum  - 

n  ■  nr-.l  1m  Vienna  fbf<  <  limitation,  and  tlir  principles  of  the  com* 

.-i    i'.<ir  di*fiiMcri,     Brail   actad   .n  ■   mediator     The 

ion  led   1o  the  retirement  ol   Helcrcdi  on   hebrunn    J.   and 

I  was  made  Prima  Minlatei   In  his  plait-.      lit-  phued  Count 

ing  mnn,  anil  now  Prima  Minietei  of  An 
»e  the  Home  (nine,  tbt  portfolio  of  police  he  kept  for  bimjelC 

The  conrpremiee  with  Hungary  waa  bj  tfali  time  ootnpli 

Week  bad  come  to  \  renfia,  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with 

nte)    Emperor.      Hungary   lurrendefed    t h**    irlea   of  a   merely 

iul     union,    although     it    waa    strongly    supported,    and 

aU<»vtrd    common    anion    in    diplomatic   and    military    affair*. 

*'»e    finances   of    Hungary  and    Austria,    the    Irani  Leitban 

*ricl   cts-Leithan  parte  of  the  empirvi  irere  kepi  distinct.     Each 

'nil*  wan   represented   by   a  delegation   which,  as  a   rule,  would 

'"»  n  writing  on  common  affairs.     If  DM  I  difference 

mion  ■roe*,  v.  be  arranged  in  toll  a  iy,  the 

^O  delegations  met  and  viitrd  without  discussion,  thi    I    nj)eror 

**v  ing;  a  casting  rote  in  the  event  ol  en  equal  division.      This 

Dp*v  constitution  was  announced  t.>  Hnngary  on   February  17, 

ifw»r  the  accession  nl    Reust  m   the  premiership.     |c 

***  much  more  diHicuh  to  secure  the  consent   of  the   German 

Slavonic  populations,  to    ihi     an  ut,      Tlx' firniuimi 

Slave,  especially   the   Bohemian 
la,  demanded    the   same  autonomy  for  themselves  as  was 
^nceaed  to  Hun^ii'      T    ■  policy  of  the  compromise  bid  to  run 

the 
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the  gMUfcdttof  thi  provincial  diets  aiuln:'  'T,      Will 

annie  diriirw I ty  the  majority  of  the   Dicta  were   in.  £*>■• 

Miir,  but  rln»*e  o(  Bohemia  arid   Moravia  threw  tbeuiscUrs  into 

the    arms  ut    Ilu*»ia,  MBl    ■    lirpulaciuri 

declaimed  ut  public  banquets  against  the  orerbci  awoy 

of  the  Austrian  Government.  The  Krnperor  ol  Russia 
sufficiently    ill-advised    tt»    unnr    tin  uion    in    a    pmatr 

audience,  and  lbs)  irritation  thus  aroused  ha*  not  rieen  iorm\ 
in  the  present  day.    The  Keichsrath  met  on  Mar  ^.'^  ;  the  speech 
bom  the    broiic,  entiieh  rln     ruiiijwiHt ; i<ui   nf   Ih'tist,  a 
tin  riimplction  of  the  compromise  iukI  asked  for  it*  approval- 
address  was  voted   unanimously.      The   arrangement   thus  *x«r- 
cluded  ha     proved  u>  l><   ■.   .<■■  are  basis  for  tbfl  pfOtporiftJ  «»f  tba 
[an   Empire,     It  will  however  be  11   i;  imeN 

entirely  out  ol   the  special   ctrcumtt al  tbfl  time,  and  ax* 

ho    rau-fiiiU    adapted     to    ,\    wi\    <  \-  ■  ipUOQsJ    State    "f  things,  ibsl 

it  would  be  dangerous  to  dedtiee  from  it   any  general   mAximi 
as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  Home  Rule. 

Tin-  r.'ilc  ui'    '  ■■    ir.ii  c.-rided  a:  >/.duwa,  I  i 

now  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  inevitable  struggle  ngsirui 
France.       The  treaties  which  Prussia  concluded  with  the   S 
German    State*    naturally    ox-cited     tin-    joaloojj     of    Austin. 
Otlmsive   and   defensive   alliances    luul    been  fori  :»rtn 

PrOttla  OB  tbfl  000  hand.  ;md  Jjaviria,  Hesse,  Wtirteanbery,  .ind 

Baden  on  the  other,  to  eeilj  a*  August  18G6,  bill 

made  public  until  the  spring  of  1867.       lieust  signalizes  thfdi  a» 
ii  aMcrptoOBJ  ol  ISOBOhl  rv.       I  hi  '•  O  rtainly    produced  this  «"■ 

tiiat  when  shortly  Nftei  wards  tin-  U&VHrian  Count  Taul 
came  to  ask  Austria  in  Bismarck's  name  to  join  an  alliance  wit  Is. 
Mt  of  Germany,  and  with  Russia,  al  the  price  of  suaraakc?- 
ing  the  (ierman  proiin 

tempt.     Tbis  same  year  waa  signal!  t  Gr  tl  Exhibit 

In  Paris  which  was  the  culminating  point  of  t 
In    the  midst  of  the  festivities,  tin-  executi   n  ol  tbo   tun 
Maximilian    in    Mexico   fell    like   the  crac&    a      loom.     As  lis ** 
OfJ  nArnphr    :ippr«mr!ii'd,   Napoleon    began    to    look    about  mor** 
M  allies,  mi  1  this  \\a\  i    reasons  for  the  mrrC-^ 

ing  oJ  the  tWO  I  mperors  at  Salaburg.  Other  reasons  wc:- 
i!i  in  of  N'apoleon  to  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  catusti 
of  i  s'neretaro,  nndthe  advicoof  B*Uftt  that  Fl  Ui  VtsleJ 

not  go  to  Paris  except  to  return  a  visit  previously    jmi.I.      J  Is** 
clay  was  bright  ond  lovely,  ibe  i  srai  cuannirsj? 

even  beyond  bei  wont,  and  strove  !>«  the  sim  i 
'ii  \  ii-ld  the  palrn  of  bentltj  to  her  cousin  of  Austria.     lieust!*!*"* 
us  for  the  first  time  what  business  was  actually  transacted  a: 
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bagi     Both  sides  were  to  avoid   interference  in  the  affairs 
<>(  On  Austria  attempting  Ui  ^aiii   the  sympathy  of  the 

Southern  States  by  constitutional   reforms,   it  wa*  agreed   that, 
it    Ku.-)iii   again   crossed    the   Pruth,    Austria    should    ■  ■ccupy 

Wallnrhia  nnil    should    !»•   supported  by  France,  alio  thnt  ■  ODD* 

ciliMr.ry  line  of  conduct  ihoDtd  be  adopted  towards  th<  Poet*. 
re  was  thus   no  alliance,  ami   such   rotnmon  action,  M  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  Emperors,  n-oa  directed  oxaitut  Prussia 
and  Ru%. 

Two  months  earlier,  the  work  of  Heust  in  the  pacificntion  of 
llunguiy  had  1)000  Completed  by  the  solemn  coronation  of  itie 
Emperor  at  Peatb,  Tho  procession  BOTOd  across  tin-  bridgo 
which  separates  the  ancient  fortress  of  Ruda  from  the  more 
modern  riv.       BlUSt  rodejoet  before  tin-  Emperor.     On  ren< 

B,  the  crowd  shouted  'Eljen  Bout1  m  i  igmnal)  thnt  tho 
ster**  hum  reared  and  nearly  threw  liiin  ;  a  similar  homage 
a    i  ti  I  I.<!    Parliament  at  the  suggesti'Mi  n| 
u     Tlie  Enrperor,  10   hi   from   being    jealous,   MM  for 
lieu*',  mid  siiid  to  hirn,  ■  No  Austrian  Minister  has  ever  been 

i-'il    in    I  i i j : i •_■ : i r \    ;\s  you  have   been.       1    am   hcartil 
lighted   at   it.       Before   Heust   left   Pcath  he   had   been   created 
k  •.  Uor  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  (ho  fiw  questions,  with   which   Bowl  had  to 
in  tin  task  of  libcralizinsr  the  Conservative   institutions  of  the 
Empire,  wu   that  t»f  the  Concordat,   tin*  relation!  between   the 

C^'ite  and    the   CbOTCfa.      Tin-   principal    points  wore   those   of 
led  marriages,  the  withdrawal  of  education  from  the  Church, 
«wl  id  ■  i  -i ; i ideo  for  changing  from  one  religion    '<>  .-mother, 
bese   matter*  .'I    in  the  chrunlx  1  •  in  tin"   Blddlo 

J  sly.     At   the  end   of   September    twentv-live   bishops  and 
i  ps  of  the  cis-Lcithan  provinces  present"!    an   .^Idrcss 
the  Kmprrnr,   railing  upon   him   tn   support   the  Concordat 
ost  drew  up  tho  Emperor's  reply,  which  administered  n  mild 

**ukr   to    tin.'    bishops.      Union    Uiiluui,    sfha    WOI    di'tokd    Co 
Papal   views,  wo*  recalled   from   Home,  and   the  necessary 
.err  eventually  passed. 
Still  more  important  were  the  changes  in  the  Cooetita 
sSobmarj    1861,  which  the  new  stole  of  things  demanded, 
erne  necessory  to  satisfy   a  number  of  demands  which  were 
'*   ot  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  Austrian  government 
**«2  equality  of  citizens  Iwfore  the  law,  eccees.bilitj  of  every 
lea   to  ofHcc,  the  principles  ol  t(ii*#cr  j'aire  nud   sflsMST  pflfSST| 
**stlom  of  the  press,  of  aeaociaiioDi  Mid   <a    co  i  apondence, 
"^lom  of  conscience   and   religion,   independence   of  judges ; 
these    matters  called  for  settlement    bv   legislation  »l 

might 
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might  produce  the  moM  bittnr  controversy.  They  were,  how- 
•r#T|  happilv  decided  hy  Home's  honesty,  vigour,  and 
The  objections  oi  the  fcmpcror  were  overcome.  Before  tho  cJose 
of  the  year  thf  compromise  between  Uutiirary  and  Austria  was 
lin:ill •  arranged,  ami  ft  *  citizen-ministrr  '  had  come  into  power, 
of  which  thm  only  bore  aristocratic  names.     Herb*/.,  the  leader 

ol    the  OppO  Ld  "'.  W»«   gratified    by  offico.      On  Cbtii 

I  wav  allowed  to  lej  down  his  prcmi  tndwith  H 

and  John   became  a  minister  for  the   New   United   Kmpire  of 
Austrin-Huneary. 

The  vui  1868  m  fan  Enfopfl  little  more  than  an  armed 
neutrality-  All  eye*  were  turned  towards  the  two  rival  Power*. 
France  and  Prussia,  whose  feverish  declaration*  of  peace. 

laeed  the  foreboding*  of  war.  Austria  was  more  forlorn* 
than  her  neighbours.  The  liberal  administration  introduced 
iinl  fostered  by  Heust,  h.id  done  more  to  develop  the  reenarm 
ul    Austria    than  the    most    tannine   OOuW    b  ted;  sbt 

was   rapidly  attaining  an   equilibrium   in  her  fin  u  '  she 

was  !>i     kh!    l»v   tiro  eeij    prosperous   harvests  Km   ■  team  of 

uniti  i   el    tcuthj  whiih  spread  from  the    Neva  to  Algiers. 
■  moon    between    the    newly   married   power*,  which 
jjuMcd  the  Austrian  moniwi  h  | ,  wasequallj  brighl  and  |*eftceful. 
Tbo  dalcgatioml   of  the  two  countries  met  for  the  fn 
Vienna,  and   have  met  alternately  nt   Vienna  or  Pestb  in  I 
succeeding  year.     The  dUpotee  bowevei 
were  a  set -oil   against  the  general  satisfaction,      Lounl  I 
who  bnil  been  sent  to  replace  Hilbner  at  Rome,  had,  arc»ph*a£ 
to  Beu.it,  been  converted  brim*-  In.  ire  by  some  Ultra- 

montane   ladtcs,  and  being  *ent  to  curse  tin-   Pope,  bli 
intirely.      The  most  exciting  moment  in  Vienna  was  on  M*n'** 
21,  loi>\  when  the  decisive  rote  was  taken  in  the  I! 
of  the  Rcichsruth.     The  streets  were  thronged,  and  the  jr 
lent   bMfO    was   beset    by   dense    crowds   of   people.      In  tl 
irrning,  Beust  wen:    out  to   smoke  «  cigar   in  the  HlSMItS.     1* 
was  recognised  in  the  s<|uarc  oi  St,  Stephen,  and  his  name  wf 
taken   up  bj  thousands  of  voices,     Carried  Into  an  adjninic* 
bote],  be  was  nearly  crushed  to  death  in  the  confusion,     A  m 
embraced  bis  knees  ami  cried,  4  Voa  bai  ed  us  from  t 

letter*  of  the  Concordat,'     *I   bee;  )ou,'  said  Beust  in  rcplj! 
4  u>  lil  mi  legs.*     He  jumped  into  a  pissing  earn 

crmvd  swarmed  over  the   box  mid   the   steps.      The  proceed1 
after  stopping  al  iho  houses  of  tl<  Nunci  <  bbi " 

arrived  at   Beast's  residence  in  the  Rallplatx.     As  the  c 
still  followed,  Beust  stepped  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  stair". 
and  told  iheni  (hut,  while  !  i    rliatiked  lliem  foi  apaiLi 
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twit  demonstrations  could  only  injure  the  cause  which  tbaj  hid 
at  bcmrt.      Count  Taafle,  the  Minister  of  Policy  ■*ld  ■|»log*ti- 

.    'I   cannot    protect   }oa   against    the   love  ol     i  li      people/ 

On  the  other  banal  Beust  hint*  ih  it,  -it  tbli  drae,  bli  lift  an 
danger   irom   the  passion*  ol    the  opposite   pUfty,     The 

1  OOnfCMioOftl    I  *v- *,*    a*,    they    ire    railed.    KOBired    :\ir    Im- 
perial assent  mi  Mai  i\s.     The)  bed  roToftaoQ  to  the  Jaws  of 

marriage,  to  the  relations    between    the    school    and   the  ehmrh, 

and  tu  freedom  oj  an-,  and  I  ii  oonJUettng  rights  of 

different  p 

The  autonomy  (riven  to  Hungary  gave  rise  to  similar  de- 
mands fur  Home  liule,  both  among  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles. 
These  two  caeca  were  4ornerth.tr  ditferenr  1  u  I  cei  h  leaders 
demanded  a  separate  parliament  and  government  for  the  three 
I  ol  linhr-i  i.i.  Mo  rati  a,  end  Sileeioi  the  Inst  named 
y  almost  entirely  (iermnn.  LVeither  Battel  DOT  the  EoTpeTOT 
was   willing   U  ■    the    dual    constitution   of    the    Empire, 

which  had  KftfCelj  bed  tfflM  to  Ret  into  \vnrking  order,  into  a 
fcdenl  oooatitotioo  of  ifai  more  compliaitad  utore.  He  told 
Kieger  and  Pnlackj,  (he  Czech  leaders  at  Prague,  that  altbc 

ubed  to  trcut  all  nationalitse*  vitfa  biltv  **.  ht»  first  duty  was 
tn  the  cnnitiiution.  The  *  huu  iant,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  a 

criQiplctc  separation   Iron;  Aii-.trin.  LO    Older  thai  tb«T  mig; 

come  part  ol  ;ui  independent  Poland.  Thii  ivsj  the  more  unrea> 
lofialde,  as  in  Galicia  the  Kuthcnian   population  is  in  a  CDajO 
tftj  otct  the  Polish.     The  GaliciaUB  apparently  were  aup|» 
in  tome  degro«  by  the  ovrnpathiei  of  Hungary,  perhaps  iron 

•  Russia.      It  was   intended    that   the    Kmperor 

ii|  visit  Galicia,  but  the  journej  was  mm  ti  up  when  i' 
loiotra  bow  i-,t-.i-..i_-  n  let ereald probably 

lie,  and  that  the  visit  was  likely  to  he  offensive*  to  Alexander  1 1. 

cd  there  was  a  chance  that  Franoie Joeeph  mig lit  hare  boon 
aealuted  hj  iba  pi  iple  aa  King  ol   Poland.     At  tin-  cloMOj  the 

.  lSeust  received    n    recognition  from  the   Kmpcrcir  for  bis 
aefrricm  in  the  title  of  Count. 

.•■  rear  1869  wai  occupied  by  Pniarii   n  preparatSon  for 
tbc  :;  struggle,  whilst  Franco  and  Austria  were  engaged 

svilh  internal  difficulties,  which  averted   tlu-ir  area   for   a   timr 
from  for-  anted  natarallj  toward!  Austria 

*s>    a  possible   ally,  and    Prussia,  although  unable  to  make  a 
tonnaj    alliance   with    Austria,  htm   desirous   ol    eecttrjog   her 

neutrality.      An    iiytcenii-ut    mil    made   vsith    Pin-  an',  ad 

disarmament.      Quean  Augusta  of  Prussia,  •  ■  political  1MB 

By,'  as  she  called  herself,  did  something  to  calm  the  relations 
^t^reen  the  l«ro  countries,  and  a  visit  from  the  down  Prince 

to 
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to  Vienna  tli<l  a  little  men  «>n  the  tana  side.  At  the  *fn 
time,  Beust  was  a*  strong  a*  <->■•!*  against  an  Awtro-ProS*1*^ 
ilii.niit-.  *  Austi  ia>]  lungnry,'  hr  said,  *  is  no*  uodetgeoflff  * 
process  of  regeneration.  We  know  do  other  policy  than  a.hit(* 
friendship  f tN  ibotfl  Who  ft)  Dipatbize  with  tli«|  pfoccss ;  bat** 
ennnot  entertain  the  same  feeling  for  those  who  arc  cold  Cf 
indifferent  to  it.1  Unfortunately,  tile  tone  of  tlie  Prussia  a  pm 
lt»f l    no  doubt  into   which  category  the  rictoa  ofSsdoWl 

mi. 

It  Qfaanu  t'Ti/c*  L469  as  I  year  "I"  panoramic  views, 

duties  tooll  bin  from  4  ieruift  to  Constantino]  -m  Cs 

I.  UUftflBK  In  Croatia,  and  the  Militiir  ("iriin/e,  lie  wm 
assist  in  the  settlement  ofl  the  burning  dispute  between  J 
.mil  Imhiii--.  nlr.  r\|  OucllJ  In-  did  ftOinPl  Id n^  tn  iaupiovc 'Jar 
relations  between  Austria  and  Russia,  by  conversation*  »i» 
Prince  GortschakoiT.  He  went  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperors! 
tin  Eastern  tour  of  six  weeks.  At  Constantinople  lie  pleaM 
the  claim  of  the  Roumanians  to  independence,  but  only  with  ue 
result  thai  All  Paebs  said  to  him,  *  Why  <lon't  yoo  taken* 
Duchies?  Wc  will  code  them  with  all  QUI  heart*.'  Jt  was  DM 
too  late;  but  Rcust  is  i in-lined  to  regret  that  it  was  not 
earlier.      He  found  that  Abdul  was  an  accompli 

rim,  and   an  original   composer.      (i  crural    IgnatieiT,  whom  h* 
met  also  on  the  Bosporus,  and  who  has  not  left   behind  1 
repQtadon  for   rexneity,  gen w  .illy  began   his  narratives  with  it* 
wools,  »  Vous  save*  qua  mora  grand  defaut  est  d«   in.; 
hi    veritrY      Amid    the    splendour    and   expense  of    tin-  1  in 
reception,  Beusl  was  told  that  the  Turkish  GoTenunent  o&6£ 
I ni*l  irniwil   mi   |m;   Icm  i  i'diir.-n    month**,      lVitvinL'   I"  Atbns 
be  admired  the  strong  and  acute  judgment  of  King  <Jwrfl»« 
Greece.     When  the  Emperor   first  caught  sight  of  Jcrueslc* 
he    dismounted    and    kissed    the    ground;    inside  the  pares  x 
walked  on  foot,  nnd  his  first  core  was  to  worship  at  the 
S«  jiiilclirc.      Beusl   was  the  first  person   -i:     •  l> 
drive  in  a  carriage  from  Jerusalem  to  BethlehCD  . 

Ileust   had   to   lea*,  ii    before  the    Emperor,  in  ardef  W 

pay  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy.     It  hail  bean 
the  present  a\u\  former  | Possessors  of  (be  Milniic 
met  at  Brindisi.     The   King,  however,  was  ill,  snd  coo! 
travel  ;  and  it  would  hare  been  undignified  for  the   En 
have  paid  a  visit  at  Florence,  so  that  Beust  was  sent  to  on 
liis   BXCUSMi     The   King  wore    an  old   jacket,   and   had  *  k* 
under  his  arm.      He  had  an  imposing  military  appearance.  sr*» 
he  was  clipnilii'd  in  manner,  but  .,win<  rimes  coarse  IB  eipress**1 
He  said,  'After  all  tin*  Emperor  lias  clone,  he  may  dupwe  ** 
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Lice,  of  m\  life.     1   will   g  five  hundred  thousand 

men  the  day  he  wishes  for  them.1    *  Italy,1  hi  •  <»mi bok3,  I  liftQBI 

when     1     speak.'        \  iCtOT    Kmiuamiel     VM    probably     a    g: 
statrsuijui    Until   the   wmM    \11ll   cm  i    gtrfl   linn   CVWlJl   for  beiiifr. 
■igns,  as  n  ml ■•.  !<  ire   no   memoir*  behind  them.  and  ihoir 
correspond-  n<  iivate  to  be  tnaiic  tbe  basis  o£  nam:. 

I  mi.,  ibl.-  thai  Caroov  bai  rat  i  d         bin   I  <>'  the  praise  for 
n  of  new  Italy,  which  is  due  to  bis  sovereign.     Sucb 

crrtainly  the  opinion  of  Count  Vitxiliuui. 

ntl  rejoined  too  Emperor  ■      I  rift  Be(  t..  baa  that  affairs 

in  Vienna  had  not  g  -n.  on  smoothiy  during  his  absentm     The 

quarrelled    In    a.   manner  which  did   not 

I*  -Li  outrage  a  favourable  expectation  of  null  cotperimenifl  in  the 
future.  The  reasons  for  these  dissensions  were  the  efforts  of  the 
Czechs,  tbe  Slovenians,  and  the  Galkians  to  obtain  variiiu* 
forme  of  self-government.       Differences  *».  mated 

by  differences  of  language  and  religion.  Any  one  who  looks  ut 
aa  Austit  in  bank-noti  punted  in  a  down  different  languages 
will  no  that   it  require*  ■  rery  great   mixture  ol   tonne 

Compromise  to  wrlil  mhIi  DDnffieting  rh  uient%  into  ft  State 
ssbich    ran    bold    iu    own     I  :.i...i.  nSng   rivalries  of 

J{u»»U  in  i,    n|     tl;r    Sl«  I     -Hi    i  niu. 

The  war  •  »!  1870  brings  us  to  one  ol"  tki  btOTtra,  and  at 

the  same  time  nu^t  important,  epoch!  of  Bcuata  careen  There 
l*  no  doubt  that  Frnnee,  in  the  anticipation  of  n  warwith  IVusaia, 
h*«|    looked   forward  to   tbe  more  or  Jess  acts w   »  u.»n  of 

Auatriv      Tli-    Doc  da  fii.Hiiiiion:  accaaad    Betnl  afterwardi 
ng  like  treachery,      lie  was  siid  to  have  Riven  pro- 
mises  which    be    bad    not    redeemed.      We    have    not   at    present 

vitTi<i..i,i  evidence  before  us  to  know  the  whole  truth  about 
nct^oci;iti«i.iN1  bul    Beat       i  wn   statements,  and   the  corrcap. 

i    Ik*   has   published,  describe    n    WtfJ    ni'ural    «l:ite   of 

I1'1**!-?  from  which  mtiaadetataodhtgt  night  tastily  haw  arisen. 
M     nay  well    be  imagined    that  neither   Anuria   nor   Beott  was 
well  disposed  to  Prussia.     One  had  itten   thi 

ii    tlir  pemste  il  effbrta  trf  Praeaia  topla    ■  bai 
at  the  head  ol'  Germany.      The  other  would  long  remember  that 
£;  ^?as  dismissed  /nun  bis  post  in  Saxony  as  a  peace  offering  to 
***am*rck,  ami   would  rejoice  that   hie  naw  noaltiaQ  at  \  i 
**a  !  .ill ml    him  *n  opportunity    ol   avenging   himself. 

^russbi  bad  more  than  once  exeiti    ■  In*  an  alliance 

•Hk  Austria,  but    had   no   pritiC    to  ir       At   the  same 

.Austria  wan  not  likely  to  enter  any  nnnhiiiaiioii  which 
%<>ulil  pledge  her  to  an  offensive  war  against  her  riv»].  During 
^«  pan    1668    and     L369,  conitani    commaviEcatioasi  partly 
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verbal    and    partly    wrlttfii*   liml    gonfl  on    between    Pari* 
Wn,..',  between  Rooher  and  Beast     According  to  Bca*z, 
liu.l  resulted  in  very  little  ;  in  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  prom 
ni>t  to  make  nn  alliance  with  a  third  party  without  • 
tin-  other,  end  ;i  unni.'Hi'ir  from  France  to  neeUt  Austria  El 
wi-i't:   .iitulv'i    1 1 y    I'rusMn.     No   doubt,  .Napoleon    wo 
Ulead  i  sienlleif  engagement  from  Austria  of  a  detesmve  all 

but,  In-  wrvrv  UMKii    m:i\    liavi-    Ik  «  ti   hinted   St    CI  SOgfOM 
w,\h  actually  given.       We   may  accept  the  evidence  of  ti*r 
tie  Grammont   On   tWO   points }  first,  thai  whilst    at*  wu  u 
mdm  ;ii  Vienna  be  nee  nevea  propevh  informed  by  Ikmt 
the  French  Government  rnutt  have  no  tllusioi  Wat  if 

went  to  war  Austria   would   Dot    follow.     Second! J9  '.bat 

Vitsthntn  vni  sent   to   Paris  shortly  before  tht I 

war,  and  that  when  he  returned  to  Vienna  alter  the  com 

of  1 1 ix  mission,  BeuSl   hi. id*    t<>    authorise    Prinee    MeMernichu1 

inform  Napoleon  and  his  minister  that  Austri 

■(•incuts  contained  in  the  letters  which  had  passed  brttsrs 
i     j_ii  .  considers  the  cause  of  France  .if  htrott. 
and  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  bei  arm*  withiu  the  lnn» 
of  the  possible.1 

How  could  these  promise*  be  carried  into  effect,  if  Austria  va 
never  to  draw  tho  sword  ?    On  tin-  evening  <>l  t  ho  same  day  Frist* 
Met ternich  wrote  to  Grammont,  to  say  that  it  would  not  befsl 
lible  for  Austria  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  before  the  b 
of  September,     In  answer  to  these  and  simile*  aocu 
quotes  a  despatch  sent  to  Prince  Metternich  on  JuIt  11. 
which  he  expresses  an  anxiety,  that  the  L*ren<  li   will  n<  I 
the  illusion  that  Austria  can  move  n  step  be\  and  her  promises.*' 
I»  vond  the  limit   of  her  vital  interests.    The  onh   c 
is  Imli  bee  been  taken  is  thai  of  not  mak  i  wiiLatho 

Power  without  informing  i-rnnce,  and  also  that  »:  RtssSJnMM 
assist  Prussia  Austria  would  declare  war    Ina  war  between  Rn* 
ind  I'mssia  alone  Austria  would  ^remain  neutral,  unless  kees 
decidedly  her  interest  to  act  otherwise,      Fartbe -,  :  bo  qersw* 
of  the  nohenzollern  . "uwlhlnture  was  not  a  sumcienf  cstssfcT 
war,  unlrsn  France  is  anxious  to  d  sko  it  so.     Liven  if  .\ssW 
were   willing  to   defend    France  against   a   wanton  at: 
BSJinot   coo  hoi  it    to   follow    her   in  nny  direction   in  nhic*  •* 
|>iil icy   nii;:lii    J.m.I    h«-i.     Tin*   despatch,  which    is  a  i 
one,  is  explicit  enough,   and,  xl   presented   at    the   ubi; 
iviilLti,  would    have   left   no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  Avstris 
Hut    Grammont    re  piles,   that    he    never    k.hv    or    heard  of  ti 
despatch  until  the   moment  when  I3cust  produced  It  three  p* 
aftcrwarda,    that    it    was    never    commuiiicutcd    to    the   Fmv* 
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•-rnment,  and,  indeed,  that  there  arc  expressions  in  subse- 
quent despatches,  which  are  [ncOfltbtflBI  with  it*  haring  Ixvn  so 
tommuniL-atod.      It  looks  as  it  the  despatch  wnx  composed  to  be 

ted  to  afterward*,  or  lo  figure:  in  .1  Red  Book,  and  ink  as  a 
RU  item  in  ft  difficult  and   confidential  BtffOCiftdoa.      Whst- 

Bftr  were  tin-  .»  of  Hriisit  or  of  Aiimii,  I  •  frus- 

I  hv  the  rapidity  Of  thi    I  i   tflMB   advance.     The  Austrian 

army  could   not   in  any  GMO  be   DaOl&Usad  before  the  first  week 

ptember,  and  on  Septem  «t  2nd  Mapolttofl  surrendered  at 

Sed 

After  Sedan,  when  lb*  government  of  the  national  defence 
wa*  formed,  M.  Thiers  made  the  tour  ol  Europe  to  induce  the 
i"  take  the  port  of  In*  cotiDtr/.  lie  first  visited 
London,  then  Vienna,  and  then  St  Petanbajr&  returning  again 
to  Vienna  before  he  went  fin  to  Florence.  Mi*  journcs 
something  of  the  heroic,    much    of    'Ii"    pitiable,   n  litttl    of  tlie 

t-M<uloiii.     'Tcara,  Idle  ti*ar*,  I  know  not  nlut  thai  n<  ml 

-.man  on  liis    London  visit.      He   received 

rwhora  fair  words,  but    no   promise*,     BoutJ  undertook 

procure  the  collective  mediation  of  the  neutral  Power*,  tint  with 

>ult.     1 1*-  ig  11I  opinion  that  this  would  have  been  ■ 

■ttd  l.iiinmir  piiiiM-,       I:  if    ltusviiiHiulIl.il.    WOuld   latVe  linlhiii£ 

(1   With   it.   while   Knglanri,   he  says,  was   kept  eiuiet 

*>is>tii>n  from  Miiitfhdti,  the  Italian  Minister,  to  .Mr.  < jlml-: 

'  i«o«.*  wl  riber  the  itateof  foaling  in  Kngland  at  the  time 

**H  belie  re  that  no  such  iniluenoe  was  required  to  secure  our 

'  *»jipU-i«-  ibati  I     itl    boast*  that  AuMrM-llimgary  was 

l|i#-    only  i  ne  of  the  neutral  Power*  which  'lid  not  profit  bj  tbj 

***•*"•      Italy  obtained  Koine,  Russia    tore  up  the   treaty  of    Pmli. 
jj* »  Bland   aold    V  Co   ill'-    belligerent*,   and   even   the 

''  *£~Dukeol  Tu».  ,in>  nasal  kingdom  ol  Alsace-Lorraine, 

,v*i  ich  be  wai  wise  i  nougb  to  refute. 

Beaidca  the  ma   of  armed    ind   iratchJnJ  neutr.dit> 

****Tng  the  l-ninco*  Prussian  struggle,  Renal  bad  iiifticimt  reasons 

'■**■    snxioty  in   this  disastrous  >tnr.     The  ministry,  which  had 

ceded  tin  ■ .  iijzeii  iniuixtrt,'  w  is  not  more  bumoniou*  ibaa 

,ls*_     predecessor.       Count     Potocki,    who    now    beOattM     Prime 

*»>  m   undecided  in  his  poJicy,  and  could    Dot 

Wl*li   hi-  The    ceai     if   the   great  wnr  was  alv 

'*'»t  .!.    uid   a  chancellor  who  had 

■ted  as  the  darling  ol  (be  Viennese,  for  having  revised  the 
'  ■  »*;-,j  let,  could  no    ■     in  favour  ol  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
*«*■   answrT   ol    Vienna    to    the  decree  of    infallibility    was  to 
late  iU   Concordat  invalid,  and  *Q  <nt\. 

\\  do  Indeed  wan  the  onanist  hr  ■.   Peter's,  when  it 

^    I.  Afp.  330-  'J   \  1  rated 
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witnessed  the  meeting  of  the  Inst  great  crcumcnicsl  council,  ■ 
a  year  latei  when  it  iru  in  mourning  for  tL»  too  of  il 

rn\  l.iy  il'"  Italians,  and  llie  imprisonment  of  tlia  I*opo. 
i-Mriiicnt  was  unswept,  the  chapels  ungarnisbed,  and  a  single 
priest  WM  iniiiu*rini*  :*  BiajJ  U  I  solitary  altar,  Ai  stria  was 
not  stT01sg  enough  to  prevent  the  occupation  dI'  Romr,  but  her 
g(Nxl  otSoea  were  ued  10  lighten  the  position  of  the  Pope,  awl 
to  improve  his  rotations  «ii!t  the  King  >t  Italy.  The  aboliiicc 
of  i In*  nriiiijilirv  nl   the  Hhii.'k  Sen  hail  been  s  ficutt 

long"  before-      It  wns  now  offered  by  *  iermany  W   Russia  as  ■ 
price  "i  neutrality,  but  it  vu  t<>  Cake  effect  eftci  the  war  ** 
liakotT  thought   it  safer  to  secure  bis  reward  when 
the  struggle  was  at  its  highest  point  of  agony.      Bismarck  **t 

aogrj,    and    might   have   horn    persuaded   to   m:ii 
I  i.  at,,  had  the  Kngliah  pressed  for  it     Uut  our  Ciuvcrnmcn! 

mtv  Uttlala  earnest  about  the  matter.     Loul  <>■!•'  u 
was  a  pleasant  and  a  peaoe-making  ncgociator,  en<  dut 

uciicea. 

Beuetfelaei  w.-is  conrMtiH'i]  with  Intent*]  qoaeti 

W  i  no  the  id  ■  I  *  I  lomc  rlnlc '  In  In  I  aid  bid  in  V 

Austria,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  mean  so  much  lu 
op  till-  dual  mooan  by  ai  an  i  i  maple  to  England,  as  to  aaejost 
that  every  question  of  Hume  Rule  in  nil   posaibia  phases,  trod 
aotOBJ  baOapCBdoBOD  to  a  small  delegation  ol    powers,  has  bteo 
i'ull\  disruhsrvl,  if  mil  utiDillj  practised  in    sBsUia.     We 

already  seen  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  central    govcrno 

\  ienjU     to     restrain      the     centrifugal     tendencies     «;f     C'rrcn*» 

Galiciane,  and  Slovenes.  Simmering  diacontant  l<ruke  oai  iaw> 
a  storm  in  1871,  and  a  crisis  occurred  which  arrested  the  sttcO 
lion    oi    Burope,   and    which   i*  Identified    with    the   nan 

icnwart,  as  our  own  crisis  is  linked  with  thai  off  (iladstor***' 
One  daj  in  February  1871  Beust  wax  in  farmed  In  his  m*it*?T 
of  tho  advent  of  a  ae*  ministry  t<>  power.  The  oast  rooroio 
PebiBaxT    7,   1871,   the    \i  (la^cttc' 

astonishment    of   every    one,    that    the    PotockL    MinLstrv    I. 
been  dismissed  ami  thai  a  new  uuuisiiy,  no  member  of  ■»• 
was  in    Parliarnr-m,  had   been  formed  under  tba  premiership 
Count  Hohcnwart.      Bcust,  continuing  ns  Minister  ol 
Attain,  was  able  to  take  up  i  position  i 

Ministry   until    it   touched   questions    whii 
vital.      However   antt*German    the   internal  polo 
was.  the  foreign  policj  continued  !•»  be  I 

Before    the     (tons     broke,    Bcusl    passed    thtt>  ni 

Hismarek  at  Gsntteir).  lie  describes  him  as  a  most  agrecafc* 
companion,   fall    of    original    ideas    quaintly    and    fehcitoas* 
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expressed.     At  tbe  same  time,  his  tumultuous  end  unbending 

of  itself.      Once,  he  told   Heust, 

n<   1(3  iu  n  v\\$c%  and  by  accident 

carrying  the  kev  with  him,  hr  threw  thr.  key  into  a  basin  in  a 

id's  riMim  ;wid    broke  it   to  Irajrrnents.     'Arc  you  ill?'  said 

MiUJMllt.         'I    WAS     ill,'    111"     |i'|ill«ll,    *  tlUt     I      im      \>r\\rx    BOW.' 

<l    that    during   the   ncgociations    with    Thiol    and 
Jules   Favre  about    the   trims  oJ  capitulation,  when   Histnardc 
had   breorne  weary  with  ihaji  repetition  -if  tin 
be  said,  *  Now.  M.  Thiers.  I   have   listened   to  your  clnqn 

La  boor,  and  ota   bate  no  more  of  it.    I  ma  thai  l 

shall  speak  no  more  in  French,  hut  confute  mvsril  in  (■  tmui' 
*Hut.  Sir/  said  Thiers,  *wa  don't  understand  a  word  of 
German.'      "Thai  is  the  same  to    DM,'    he  replied  ;   ■  I  shrill  only 

epesvk  German.'     Thiers  mad*    ■   aagnificaut  speech,  Bismarck 

answered   in  German.      The  French   emissaries  walked  up  and 

down  the  room    wringing    their    hands  for  half  an   hour,  and 

then  did    exactly  what    Bismarck    had    requested.     (JpOl   this 

be  consented  to  speak  French  again,      lie   also   said   that    he 

bad  opposed  tin-  acquisition  of  Men,  bai    bad  yielded   to  the 

representations  of  the  milit  silica,  who  sai<l  that  it  was 

i  n  hundred  thousand  use*     lie  mule  two  other  imporL-im 

revelation*,  tl«  i    ll    I  I  .">y  he  would  have  supportinC  tho  Austrian* 

against  the  French,  if  bo  could  have  secured  in  Germany  the 

constitution    of    two     Federations,    a    northern     league 

Prussia,    and  a  southern    under   Auetrii      aid    that   in    1864*  if 

Austria   would    havi    coded    9<  hlcswig-Holstcin  to    Prussia,   be 

Id   have  assisted  her  in   reconquering   Lombard)*  Iroin    the 

ins.     Untold  Bouai  thai  ha  ban    do  dr*ii<-  to  posanaa  the 

im  is   of  Austria,  nnd  that  00  would  rather  annex 

I  ■  illand.    About  the  same  time  In?  informed  the  Dutch  Minister 

Jin  lin  that  he  had  no  ippwii  •  foi  I  1  -Ilund,  hot  that  he  would 

'nether  have  the  German  provinces  of  Austria. 

erioufl   oi  i   between   the  two  chuoalJ 

tascatled  to  creato  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  countries  v 
tlaory  represented,  to  allow  Austria  eOSU  freedom  of  nrtion  in  the 
Mnnt,and  to  take  common  precaution*  against  revolution 
Btenata,    Before  Bcuai  left  Gastrin,  the  Emperoi  William  arrived 

lind  some  interesting  conversations  with  him, nnd  shortly 

■  <>a:ds  Loth  Froucro-i  \  met  ai  5  dxburg  ;  iheii  ifllei  <  iewa  b  "i 

Bthened  the  CO  inca   or*S  opinion,  that  he   must   satisfy  the 

diaconteut   of  the  Germans    in  Austria,   is  tin  re  would  be  a 

r*r  of  their  loo  i  in    to  Berlin      Meanwhile, 

ondor  the  guidance  <1  I'-  'i'v.(I  been 

8°*Dg  on  with   the  Czschi   for  ;i   recognition   of  iiulcncn* 

His  similar 
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similar  to  that  which  bad  been  concede*!  in  Hungary.     I\r 
r'.inpemr  wm  evidently  in  favour  of  a  federalist  poller.    Ot 

September  12,    lc"l,  an    Imperial    Rescript    was    seined   tn  lW 

i Helen  Diet,  adding  to  tue  existing  constitution  tlw  rroij- 
nitinn  oi  the  rights  oi  the  kingdom  ot  Bohemia,  nnd  the  proou* 
of  n  coronation  oath.     Tin*  Diet,  although  recununended  total 
n -oil. m.v ion,  vv.i»  deserted  by  it*  (veruian   member*,  who  ■ 
lake  no  part  in  the  new  constitution,  while  the  Czechs  who  «m 
left,     143    in    number,    appointed    a    commit!**   of   thirl 
draft  the  articles.      They    were  presented   on   October  7.  and 
went  much  further  than  anyone  had  anticipated  in  the  rtirwis* 
of   independence.       Diplomacy,    war.  ana    funm 
lrfr  to  the  central  gnvernmenr ;  everything  else,  rdur*ri< 
taxation,  police,  administration,  posts,  and  the  militia,  wer  tt 
be  within  the  competence  of  the   iinhnnian    Din 

atlnirc  fffl  to  be  treated  hv  delegation*,  the  Bohemian  nentan 

of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Diet  from  among  it*  men 

When  the  Kmpeior  had  (.worn  to  obgervo  this  Magna  Charts*' 
the  Czechs,  he  was  to  be  crowned  at  1'rague  with  the  dixdVsid 
si  U'cticeelaus.  The  mutter  came  for  final  discussion  •*(«» 
the  (iiand  Council  of  the  empire,  that  is  a  Cabinet  Coaactl  u 
which  the  Emperor  himself  presided,  lien?  tteust  uithslmJ 
Hohcnwart  to  the  face,  as  in  the  outset  of  his  career  a«  W 
withstood  Belcredi.  TIip  Fmperorhnd  been  gradually  char 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Constitution.  1  he  bslitf 
MS  turned  by  tbe  arrival  of  Audrassy  from  Pesth,  who  wjmrtrJ 
that  the    {kingv.irs   were    strongly  .    to  an  arrange 

which  would  give  so  much  preponderance   to  the  Slavs. 
Imperial  derision  iva?  given  against  Holienwart,  and  00  Oetnte 

30,  the  resignation  of  his  ministry  wm  h  i  epted. 

It  might  have  lieen  supposed  that  the  triumph  of  Beutt  OSSj 
important  a  question  would  hflTC  secured  him  a  new  Jcssf*' 
power  and  inHuenee,  that  he  would  have  been  regarded  s* 
only  na  the  friend  of  Prussia,  hut  as  the  bulwark  of 
interestSi  However,  to  the  surprise  of  Rumpo,  he  fell  hjm 
same  blow  which  had  routed  his  antagonists.  Baron  B 
who  had  been  the  bearer  of  his  appoint  men',  in  1m;*\  no* 
brought    bin  the  newi  <>\    bii  dismissal.     The  onlr  r«w* 

assigned    weir    that  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  Kin  pi  re  Z*1* 

i  im-  t<>  dimcolties,    ii-i  that  Bentl  had  too  man)  tneoaii  i.    ^i,: 

next  he  saw   the    Em  per  01    he    mi*    ::;'-'-:rtl    witli    tin- 
*  I  thank  you   for  having  made  things  easy  for  me.      I;  I 
BM  I  severe  struggle,  but  1  must  do  without  yrmr  kirtberscrrK** 
\o  cither  words  of  explanation   patted   between   then 
aamc  time  Bcust  was  appointed  Austrian  ambassador  in  Low'** 


Cbunf  fitu*t. 
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The  blow  of  dismissal  fell  on  Brust  liki"  u  thunderbolt  from  a 
ctoodleja  sky.     He  was  much  hurt  by  the  None)   If)  • 

•  liiil  Iicru   pic-pared.      Snilf  aaviiiin-  v..i-   needed    [u       p*c| 

the  retreat  oi  the   Kmperor,  who  hnd  been  obliged  lo  issue   two 

iptl    to    the    Bohemian     Diet    of    diametrically    opposite 

At  this  point  we  must  close  our  review  of  Heust's  career.  An 
account  «  his  embassies  at  London  UM  Paiil  Would  lend 
us   too   far    il  .-]..  ;    besides,    Iio  no   longer    plays  a    M  alli&tal 

Kii   in  politics.     1 1  iv  memom    have    been  received,  both  in 
ancs»  «nd  in  Pruwin,  with  something  like*  ridkml*       His  bad 
<h  verse*  whii :b  bi   bad  the  mrafortune  lo  print,  Ulna 

■lines*  and  the  frivolity  of  hi*  nature,  while  the  dL  It" 

aamr  of  tin-  Chancellor,   a   fa  ntairttfa  bits  off  felicitously  the 

Minister   ready    with    expedients,    who   could    serve   up   at   n 

i  nVi   Dotted  adrica  tir  remonstrance,  a  hint's  speech  or  o 

[tlstion        lr    ik    a    misfortune    for    BeDftl    thai    he    bflJ  In  he 

Contrasted  with  Hitmarck,  the  supple  extempori/.er  <il  m  u  unitary 

Hires  with  the-  man  of  iron  will   and  far-sighted  prescience ; 

champion   »j   lost  causes  with  tin*  creator  of  a  n.  -..     rnpiro. 

1-t  bit  character   gains  !»,►    Mmly  ;   lie   was  eminently   honest, 

'  is,  and  jfood  tempered.     H     ...    r.ii   10016  catainitiei 

G     ■  ■">■  and  from  Att*t*3  >,  aOti     be  doaJ  DOOM 

thai  majority  of  which  he  almoal  lived  to  sre,  will  probably  lie 

d  to  ripen  into  a  dignified  old  age. 
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published  by  the  Nntionnl  Rose  Society,  1884k 

QUEEN   ROSA,  like  Qm-ni  Victoria,  may  well  V.. 
in  this  yenr  oi  Grace,  for  the  (Juccu  uf  the  Gaa 
tUe   (Jueen  of  the    Laud,  ha*  largely   extended   her  dnsnii 
and  strengthened  her  sovereignty  in  loval  hearts, during  il. 
years  that  are  past.     The  Empress  of  Flowers  ibai  daim,  ifm 
please,   a  mure   ancieni   monarchy  than   the   Empress  of  Iniin 

beonue 

*  Never  sore,  ginee  high  in  Para<i 
By  the  fotu  i  fa  I  toft  I   Ulew/ 

has  she  failed   to  maintain  her  royal   supremacy  ;   and  1 1 
Kngland,  though  wc  may  decline   to  accept   the.  suggi 
Pliny,  that  Albion  took   its  name  oh  Albas  Rostu$  we 
quite   sun    th:it    hi   the   times  of  the  Heptarchy  our  indiresoai 
roae,    if  only   represented  on   hrr  wayside  or  woodland  : 
(and   where   is   she   more   beautiful  ?)  was  J*'tos  Jiomm,  cmwi 
Queen  of  Deauty  in  (lie  splendid  tournament  of  flowei 
tin-less,  there  can  be  no  jealousy,  since  both  their  Msjestio 
proudly  prove,  that  in  no  anterior  icurn  has  there  been*  in  i 
territory,  such   n    ilcvrlopmcnt    of  power  and   accnnulali 
tu-ioiurra  as  in  the  last  half  century  of  their  own  regime. 

In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Accession.  1837,  Mr.  Throw 
Riven,  ui  the  \urscric8,  Sawhridgewortb,  gave  to  the  put. 
*The  Rose  Ainnteur*s  fiuide,'  the  results  of  his  rnthuxtaitir  ik 
intelligent  *Lovo  among  the  Roses/      From   his  youth  unti 

hec-ame,    with   his  tall    figure,    li  i  ^    huitUoine.    fraturi'ft,    And 

hnir,  the  impersonation  of  a  *  grand  old  gardener,'  he  wai  <Je* 
voted,  heart,  mind,  ami  hand,  to  his  work  ;  and  when  atafldtf" 
rose-trees  were  first  imported  from  the  Continent,  evokui 
wild  delights  of  admiration,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  c 
thousand  guineas  for  the  same  number  of  trees,"  youag  Ki*'r* 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  process.  He  commenced  his  espf" 
ments  in  the  year  1820,  using  as  stocks  the  apple-bearing  n** 


•  Mr.  Lcl\  of  tae  IlanunoncQith  Nurseries  tlien  oeoopyliiK  thf>  sits  oa  W*J 
now  hUihIs  Uic  KvailuRtuii  llailmiy  Sutiou,  bought  «Uht  tlxnaaoJ  *■■£ 
rose-Utot  ia  ouu  lot  troax  an  Eneliah  nuraorvmuu  ruiuluol  at  B«oesv  fc»'  * 

tb«u«  hapaiil  U 


and  rlgoroM  shouts  of  the  Dommon  sweet-briar,  which,  on  tho 
strong:  soil  at  Sawbridgeworth,  made  a  growth  ot  seven  to  nine? 
fee:  in  a  season  ;  and  in  I  $2  1  !:<-  planted  500  M ar-StOcka  'if  tllB 
Uog  Kose,  Increasing  the  number  yearly,  until  the  old  fort-mi  | 
in  the  Nurseries  made  hi*  indignant  protest:  *  Master  Tom, 
you'll  ruin  the  whole  concern,  if  von  keep  on  a-plant'ing  I 
rabbi*  j in;;  brambles  instc.nl  "I  SMndird  Apple*.  In.-  niath- 
ful  supervisor  had  litrle  faith,  ihnt  instead  nf  t ho  liti:ir  should 
cdcdo  up  the  rose,  and  should  enrich  the  planter  more  abundantly 
an  hundredfold  than  all  his  Golden  Pippins.  These  storks 
•etc  budded  in  the  main  stein,  not  on  lateral;*  n*  now. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Wood  of  Minefield,  Mi  l.cr  of  fUrn- 
BMrunltb,  Mr,  Paul  of  Cheshuut,  Mr.  Lane  ot  Bcrkhnmpstcad, 
and  Mr.  Biown  of  Sloughs   arew  cultivating  the  rata  with  & 

I  rind  success. 
la  1834  Mr.  Hirers  received    from  Coino  a   single    plant  of  a 
rose,  raised  from  sml  by  Signor  Msnetti,  and  bearing  his  BUM 
Tip  (lower  was  inferior;   but  the  stock,  easily  multiplied   from 
totting*,  ban  been  an  abundant  mother  of  lovely  daughter*. 

In  the  same  year  the  first  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  >>t  Koacs/ 
cultivated  sil  Snwbridgeworth.  was  published  li>  Mr.  Rivers,  am) 
a  copy,  most  probably  the  only  one  in  existence,  wns  »ent  by 
aim,  not  long  before  hi*  death,  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 

■■■iii!;  Innn  these  dates  and   d  k-miih-hIs  to  our  present  sur- 

i,  the  lovers  of  the  roar  may  regard  with  happy  artuute* 

ffimt  the  development  and  progress  which   has  been   made   in 

»>t   fifty   tears,   both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,   by  their 

sssoorits  flower,      With  regard   to  numbers,  there  are  nurseries 

■o  »II  parts  of  Kngland  now,  and  some   in  Scotlnnd  and  Ireland, 

trinimliiifv  as,  a*  we  walk  through  their  roseate  'flttaitefs/  of 

rosea  n    o  Wlini';  in  almost  every  extensive  cardan  there 

,  and  where  there  is   less  space  a  bed   nf  roan;  and 

"  de  Dijon,  bouutilul  as   beauteous,  and  firfthfal   as  she  is 

'■if,  blooms  on  thousand*  of  our  cottage  walls.     It  is  no  ex.iggr- 

*Mi«»n  lo  say,  that  roses  are  now  grown  bv  the  acre,  where  once 

rwn  by  the  perch. 

As  concerns  excellence,   if  an  old  roanrian  came  hack  after 

'^g  absence  to  his  garden,  and  enquired  sadly,  'The  roses  of 

where  are  they  ?' he  wmdd  he  told  by  the  occupant, 

had  long  ago  made  way  for  their  betters/     The   first 

>l    roses  advertised  for  sale  by  Mr.  Rivers   contained    ii'.iili 

raricties.  A  doxon  of  these,  tbo  Common  Moaa,  *thc  Old 
^sbb*£i-"  (what  hi  undignified  appellation  for  that  fair  and 
'f*((tant  rose!),  Lamarquc  (Noisette J,  Adelaide  d'Orle'ans,  Fev- 
ucitc  Pbrpetoelle,  and  Ruga  (of  tbo  SoiupesvIraBa  and  Ajt&ixc 

families), 


m 
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families),  tlm  Pink  and  Purple  Boursoult.thc  Wl  Mbf 

Banksian,  tin*  Yrllnw  mid  Copper  Austrian,  arc  now  the  atlf 
aur  vi  v  hi  i.  .u ul  nut  one  of  these  is  seen  at  our  rose  show*.  wm 
a  dethronement  ol  those  kings  andfl  ieei  bI  h-mt,  Rom 

dc  Bclgic|uc,  KftDg  oj   Ko  I    oprCM   of   Russia,  Gmu 

nay,  the  Qussrn  ol  Perpetual*  herself,  extinct!  They  little Uwogst* 
those  old  rosariam,  .-**  1 1  *■■>  guard  mi  fondly  on  thoir  Xc  piss 
;i  i.i  :iinl  K 1 1 ■  1 1  iic  me  Sur  passe  (mote  euphonious,  it*  eui  <« 
arrogant  titles  than  that  oi  Stump  the  World*  which  il>o  Amenta 
has  given  to  hii  seedling  V> mm  b),  "ii  their  Gloria  Nigroremurf 
theil  Blanch*  >uperbe,  their  Bouquet  tout  fnit,  Couronn 
Hoses,  and  Fleur  de  Venus — the/  never  anticipated  that  all  ** 
coruscation  of 

■  Stars,  which  on  oarth'a  flmisx  »t  .1'  -hine; 

must  soon  pale  its  ineffectual  fire  in  presence*  of  n  brlgl 
Doubtless   the/  had  their  visions  and  dreams  of  beau: 
unborn,  just  as  we,  who  love  roses   now,   see  sometime*  io  ti* 
gardens   of   imagination   a  snow-white  Charles   Lcfcbvn*. 
Mademoiselle.     Blanch*    Beaumann,    n   scarlet     I.ninnrqm 
crimson  Morechal  Niel ;   but,  na   true   gardeners,  the  y   *tt9  W> 
much  occupied  by  their  thankful  admirations  of  what  ibej  LmI 
to  vex  themselves  with  vain  regrets  or  ambition*,  and  while  ibn 
strove   with    thoughtful    patient    rare    from   the   suggesti' 
science,  and  with  all  the  appliances  ol   art,  by   hybnduisr,  sat 
by  aalactioa,  to  induce  now    manifest&rj  ma,  they  con fesseuUat 
those   which   had   been   given   already  were  too  wonderful  «W 
excellent   for    them.      Linntcus,    by   laborious  zeal,  attaint  w 
heights  of  biitaniciil  knowledge  which   BOQO  had  reached  brf* 
Lam  ;   but  he  burst  into  tears  of  joyful  Amazement  when  he  ant 
saw  an  English  common  aglow  with  golden  gone 

Entering  moiv   into  detail,   ami  n  «<  in-    more   gradi 
rojaJ  progress  which  has  been  made  bv  Queen  Rose  in  the  lss* 
half  century,  we  must  regard,  as  has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Krrfrs* 
'Guide  to  Amateurs*  h*  tin-  heiuM  uml  h:irliiu  ■•■'.  i  i 
procession.    The  author  wrote  with  a  simple,  unaffected  coodsSft 
which  at  once  convinced  the  reader  that  all  he  said  w«i  trstt 
and  with  a  devoted  appreciation  which  notonh   -li<  it  id  iym] 
but  a  strong  desire  and  determination  to  see  with  the  eyc,a*d»* 
smell  with  the    nose,  that  which    mutinied  k<>    *weetlv 
There  was  a  freshness  and  reality  in  his  hook  which  see  i 
bring  with   it   the  siimnui   imr/,   ,Mi!  hlooiti,  and  to  plead  ssh 
the  perfumed  earth  in  the  Persian  fable,  *  I  am  not  the  nt 
cheiiah  me,  for  we  have  dwelt  together."     It  communicated  & 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  changed  indifference  w**l 
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bringing  ccukxtr  d:   a»*c  into  gloomy  place*,  us  when  the  | 

ii  his  final  triumph  illume*  the  niglr  R/ltfa    >'t<  orlnuoa 
fire,  or   the  kingfisher  darts  down   tlie  stream.  |  render 

with  that  book  in   lurid — the  neophyte  with  her  rosary,  the  nw 
It  With  rod  riband*  on  hit  hat — hat  pim-  into  tin    garden  to 
■elect  A  $2 k  to  WOlch    might    he  transferred   SOUU    R  ml .'.un r   Qj 
the  beau  tbfl  book  10  fMAlj  dttCllbfA 

Some  ten  years  Ufa     VL    William  Paul,  then  of  the  Chcshuat 
KurterJce,  published  a  ray  elaborate  ud  excellent  treatise  on 

'The  Kosc  Ciurdcn/  with  select  lists  of  the  best  varieties,  with 
minute  and  lucid  instructions  as  to  culture,  and  with  COBjottl 
illustrations,  practical  and  pictorial.  Mr.  Curtis  oi  the  iXarscrict, 
Toniuay,  also  issued  an  interesting  MTIaJ  on  the  rose,  with 
admirable  colonial  m^-ravings. 

The  roses  of  this  period  were,  in  the  diction  of  the  rote- 
merchant,  oi  « ..n.iiviri.i  i  ssd  robust  habit;  chiefly 
hybrid*  of  the  (.'hiua.  Bourbon*  and 
Gallic*  families,  duIds  shoots,  long  and  strong,  after  their 
M  -  un-,  which  defied  ihe  mildew,  and  laughed  the  aphis  to 
Mian.  Sin  li  wire  lli-tutv  oJ  Blkuonf,  Hlairii  no.  2  ('herself 
the  solitary  scion  leit  of  a  time-honoured  house* — the  only  DOS 
in  the  group  »(ill  itoitbv  ft  phitr  in  every  garden),   Uoule  de 

jVanteml,  llrcnnua,   Clicnedole,   Charles  Duval,   Coupe  d'Hebe, 

[ens,  Grandissima,  Keau,  Great  Western,  PWul  Perms,  .ml 
r/*e   Allen,    Piincette   dp    l.amballe   and   (juccn    of   Denmark, 
re  were  the  Ayrshire*,  Kvci^tccnj,  ICoursauItj,  liank.tiiui*.,  of 
IV  idoh  mention  has  been  rnadi- ;  a  few  f 'lima*.  Hinh  u%  (  'rain  usie 
upe-ieurc,     I  .'"uljrent,    and    sweet    Airs.    Hosnnqm  i  ; 

F-oiset  ICB   BJ    Aimec    Vibcrt,    Felleubcxg,   Jauiic    De>pPH 

tad  beautiful    Ltiuinrtjuo ;    but  of   ttn»  two  divisions  of  roses, 
it  fcich   now    »upply    ut,  ull   hut  exclusively,   with   the   loveliest 
r«   in  our  garden,   the    Hybrid   Perpetual    and    the   Tca- 
e-c-entcd,  there  was  a  dismal  dearth  ;   and  the  varieties  which  we 
llthnugh  for  the  time  they  were  glorious  in  our  eyes,  e.g. 
Bfloetuie  Prevost   (magnificent  still,  ,  to  make  a  bed  of 

r«#3r>).    |)t,     Mitv.    Duehi'HK    \<\    Siitlierhiud,   La    (trior,    Madatrir 
,  Mrs,  Elliott,  Prudence  Rooter,  end  William  Jesse,  cam* 
T-^a-rcd    with   those   which   have  displaced   them,  were  feeble  at 
iran  few. 

i:i  elcst,  in  vital  power,  they  happily  encouraged 

o  add  to  his  collection  these  newer  rerwn       srhlch,  it 

rigorous,  bod  moTc  refinement  of  colour  and  of  form,  and 

u.mdc-i  a  more  rnrefal  and  generous  attention  than  lie 

****    been   uncustomed    to   bestow.      It   VU   supposed,   in  those 

*>'■,   tint    because  certain  mm-d    t.j   grow    unvwl 

all 
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nil  would  bare  ft  like  success ;  and  it  was  onlv  when  the  more 
delicate  inlmdiiciiuns  declined  to  display  their  churns,  unless 
they  bad  all  available  :id  vantage*  of  aito  and  *oiif  toil  njul] 
di. lined,  well  dug,  well  dunked,  id"  careful  planting,  cAUtioe* 
pruning,  wat-Tini*  in  drnniflii.  pTOteOtlOr]  In  frost,  that  the  rosarian, 
i'TMni  the  tttl<-,ci>inplicd  with  thew  conditio. it  hnUft  and 
hand,  He  was  persuaded  that  thr  Qurrn  of  the  Garden  will 
brook  no  rival  near  her  throne,  .-mil  that  he  who  is  privileged  to 
intavtai  t  nii4r.  have  Ids  best  bedroom  ml  -  *  i  ■ .  - 1 ,  *:i.i 

brinp;  up  his  '(54  Lafilte. 

As  in  tlit*  hiaio!  v  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  there  hire 
been  momentous  epochs  and  illustrious  men,  so  in  the  annslt 
OJ  difl  FloWCT  Queen  there  are  special  dates  ami  MttU. 
In  tin-  yatl  L847  there  appeared  n  -. iru.-r  in  our  firrnamenr. 
l  pbcaOBMBon  among  the  roses,  a  Peganini  among  fid 
a  Jenny  Lind  nmonjr,  singers,  a  Pickens  among  humourists,  i 
Grace   ftrnonpr  cricketers.       It  was  announced    by  the    Freacfc 

una,    Mom     Nevard    being    tin  ;;rt,  As'raus- 

snnte,  super  be,   rna£nih<|uc,'    and   the  Knglish   purchasers,  »a* 
wr\<-  wont  in  regard  those  adjective*  :is  mere  verbiage,  or  ■  b 
vara  romtrainod  to  admit  that  *oor  lively  nrngfabo  ;  Seal/ 

was  not  in  this  instance  to  be  numbered  with  the  flatterers  and 
Well-named   •  r/  v-  in 

many  n   floral  contest,   in   many   wars  of  the  rate  d  to 

viriiii;,,  ill-  iks."  i[  -riied,  gorgeous  as  the  Baron,  all  covered  wills 

.1    nnd    gold,   at    the    door   of     Imogen*,    anil,    like    the** 
rodent  •  muber,1  •!  nted  eye  and  bewildered  brain.     Hewn*.* 
a  Gulliver  among  the  Liliputians — a  Colossus,  not  of  Rhodes** 
but  of  rose* — in   h  on  crowned  king  of  all. 

poorest  rusarian  sighed  and  screwed  until  ho  had  saved  hu  bal  *  * 
guinea*  and  it  was  unpacked,  when  it  came  from  the  nursery,  a*** 
eagerly  and  delightfully  n*  a  schoolboy's  hamper,  'd*  rM*rs 
brother's  ttrufnrm,  ot  his  pretty  sister's  trousseau,  The  dcaiara^ 
was  wo  great  (hat,  in  ill'.-  autumn   of   l<S4ft,  8000  S-.audards  sr  s«l 

I  Is  were  soUl  from  the  nursery  at  SawbTsdgeurolttt.     All  lfc» 
raisers  of  roses  from  seed   strove  to  ul>i. 
should  txeeJ  the  parent;  but  though  some  bands'  kbean 

m  ;  h  in, such  as  Lord  Raglan  and  Victor  Troulllard\  hunurpa^ 
had  no  'notes  of  fatherhood,'  and  there  was  not  one  of  whura  »* 
engld  be  said,  '  jmirr  pukhro,  filiua  pulchrior.'  There  caara** 
however,  si*  yenrs  later,  a  rival  in  thy  field,  who,  though  i*1*  •** 
attractive  at  first  sipht  as  the  (scant,  gradually  as  hi*  meri1* 
".urn  u>  1"'  :iopK'ciutei],  non  tin  precedence ;  and  tbo  giata*- 
killcrs  name,  aa  when  we  first  rend  of  u'innts,  was  Jat-i 
General  Jacqueminot,  scut  bv  Mans.  ElousscJet  from  I'raacr    'n 

th«^ 
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tbe  jear  1853,  was  and  is  a  grand  dark  cxirnion  rose,  and  Hill 
kwpt  bis  place  in  the  front  of  Queen  Rosa's  army,  whereas  the 
i.  after  the  manner  of  his  race,  seemed  to  outgrow  Lis 
strrngth,  and  like  snme  till  hunter,  UKtchctf  in  bis  wind,  hot  nrw 
proved  n  stayer. 

\i.-ir  bat  tbe  brave  liMnniir  r.iir,  mil  witli  tbe  linndsorn* 
officer  there  ramo  :i  most  winsome  bride ;  in  the  same  voarirffh 
General  Jaoqnemlnot  tbe  Frcncb  growers  sent  us  Qlodre  de 
Dijon.  Of  ibis  rote  (  mon  Hole  writes  in  hi*  *  Book  about 
Roses'  :— 

iul»  oUtsi  the  Trn-i-rrtii.-i]  China  Row.  but  mors 

<lo«>!  i  S'oiaetU  family  in  it.  robust  gtowtb  sad  I 

n,  it  in  tin  beat  climbing  rouo  which  ho«  bocn  brooo]  t  t  i 
I  find.     Planted  upon  a  wall,  having  a  southern  or  custom  aspect, 
it  aprmri-  tea  eKtnMishiul,   with  n  wonderful  luxurianna.      I 

■arc  iust  measured  *  lateral  of  lavt  Year'*  growth,  which  is  1  9 

bolt  of  another  tree  at  the  but-  tthol  En  cir- 

cumference. Tho  latter  grows  on  the  cliunccl  wall  of  my  clutch, 
ha*  oftan  Imd  more  tliun  200  flora  -  upon  it  Ea  Wl  rimiiUnnr  ,u- 
nor  will  tha  rasdor  des-iro  i"  arraign  mo  for  superstitious 
iticctt  whou  bo  hoam  that  to  this  roso  1  DIM  duily  obeisance, 
nuw,  in  pansiiiK  through  tin.  priest's  door  into  my  church,  1  must 
ray  bead  to  proaurTo my ttysnigl  i.    ]  ■  i  u  to  nrliioL  I  . 

ip  own  roots,  but  tula  rmts  thrive*  stoutly  on  tbti  briar  and 
Manatti  stocks,  budded  or  grafted,  wherever  tho  roco  will  grow.     It 
is  tho  first  and  tho  but  to  bloom  ;    it  has  symmetry,  sis*,  cbdu. 
perfume,  and,  us  to  colour,  five  tints  ar>  i  it  in  the  Bom  Ofttft> 

lognOS.   lie:  :in.l    it.   Ii;i<   lliriu   Sj  I        l(    i>. 

what  nnckHors  <-*)|  an  "  all-roundor,"  myaywpw  sV«d  sVoyois  V 

point,  for  null,  arcade,  iaMCj  bed,  atandard,  dwarf.     It 

is  easy  to  cultivate,  out  of  doors  or  in.  It  toroci  admirably,  and  you 
may  s*o  it  in  iU  summer  bounty  when  lUu  suow  lies  on  Urn  hills. 
With  u  lit:lc  thoughtful  orru  con   rnuy  hnv<    it  nil  the  ytur 

round  :  ttu-.l  A  •  •■  n«  .  1  woxo  miserably  auntonood 

for  the  r«t  of  my  life  to  possess  but  ft  slogli  tcee-troa,  I  ahoold  aak 
fco  be  anppliol,  on  leaving  tho  dock,  vritb  ft  itrong  plant  of  Globi  So 

It  might  have  been  added  to  this  eulogy  that  (Jloire  dc  Dijon 
mother  oi  two  beautiful  daughter*,  Miulamc  (Ward  and 

onnaiea, 
lateur  V*»issr,  sent  out  by  Guillrjt  pfere  in  184%  was  the  next 
**«sattonal   rose,  and  WM  ft  sterling  :ul<lition   to  tho  roscry,  not 
:om   it!*   bright    riiuison  colouring,  its  symmetrical   form, 
*»d  healthful  habit,  birt  it  is  a  true  F&fpetOal,  DDrUct  DMO] 

•  us,  which  bare  assumed  the  name,  and,  after  tbe  manner 
°'  '  biferi  rosam  First!,*  it  gives  us  a  second  bloom  in  autumn. 

Aod 
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And   ikiw,  Hii.i   >  -Lin  1  fanfare  of  trctiijvts,  with  a  glorit 
roll  of  drum*,  and  ail  I  a  great  concourse, 

■  Welcome,  Royal  Charlie,'  there  come*  upon  the  stojfe  i  o.>  rose 
ha*  been  'staged*  so  often)  that  supreme  triumpti  rcocb 

roiarian,  l.arharmr  (hi*  nnmr  should  barn   been  I.e  Charsn 
winch   made    l^tJl  'annus   mimbilia1  ia    tue  fa 

'.'iiri-ri      of    FlOWflTi.         Cll.llliM      l.nrliHr    »'. 

versa  1  acclamation  a*  King  of  Koscfi,  the  grandest  in  j-irm  and 
feature,  in  shape  and  Iploodour,  of  all.  He  was  not  only  ia 
Franco  *  Le  bien    lime.'    iki    lilt  rojal    Damesa]  M  th« 

Sixth,  'La  \  jitiiiiiruA,'  as  wu  Charles  the  Seventh,  hut  be 
could  fear,  wherever  In*  whii,  '  I   ;nn   monarch  of  all   I    surrey, 

tight  there  is  none  to  dispute'  In  hia  velvet  roh 
purphwriiaison,  no  kinjr  at  his  coronation  was  ever  so  bxi 
clad  ;  in  the  great  conservatories  and  parterres  of  the  rial 
in  i in-  '  bit-o -g!aa? '  and  tiny  gardens  "i  the  poor,  be  «** 
supreme.  When  he  appeared  in  public  the  tani  rant* 
adored  him  ;  noble  languor  raised  its  cyegluss,  and  lovel; 
hnod  sighed  ■  Ho*  sweet  1'     Far  from  i  ing  crou 

country  parson  lelt  the  unfinished  sermon  on  his  desk  to  refresh 
himaeu  with  I  tool  ai  his  new  favourite ;  and  a  mechanic,  whn 
has  n  small  atrip  of  ground  outside  the  !u»  n  in  which  he  i 
said  t.j  him,  who  uow  records  his  saying :  *  I've  run  m 

iii:.u«  i-hour,  a   good  mile  and  buek,  just  to  get  a   |*«p«t 
Charlie.1     For  mora  than   i  qaartai  ol  |tt>  main- 

tained precedence,  and  still  when  he  is  seen  in  his  most  p 

»hasc,   for,  like  most  other   roses,  he  is  affected   by   u  CtJ 

varium  et  rntitatiile  tamper/ he  is,  as  justly  doecribi 
catalogues,  '  grandest  of  roses.1 

Almost  *is  bi*auiimlt  ami    more  constant,  thai  Jr* 

perturbed     by   our    vicissitudes   of    weather,    Marie    BcatU 
arrived,  two  ^ ears  later,  to    gladden  the  exhibitor's  heart. 
quite  satisfied  with   Charles  Lefebvre,  on  account  of  his  to- 
certainty,    he    was    still    in    ijueat,  like;    the    disconsolate  s**'x 
anion  i  eptierds,  of  his  ideal  Flora.  *  in  fori 

Hcauty's  Qoceu,'  hi. I  he  lounil  her   in  Marie  itc-iuiuaiiu.      :' 

is  carved  the  statm-    ■!  a   man    so  a<  i  ur.it.-   in  nil    its    proper- 
(ions,  that   the   sculptors  of  Greece  accepted   it  u  o   bmx) 

perfection,  aod  called  ii  'The  Mule.'     Marie  Hr.<iu*iaan  is  **• 
•Rule'  of  the  rosarian.     lie   pronoun oci    it   'superb   in  si 

way,'  *  inure  often   perfect   than   any  other   ruse,'  *  the 
fashion  and    tin-  mould  ol"   form.'       It    is,  undoubted!?,  <*iaibiie* 
more  frequently  and  successfully  than  any  other  variety,  sod** 
rose  in  the  sisterhood  b  if.  to  0  I  been  Belb-  ol  the  I  ■  - 

.Nevertheless,  in  the  year  following,  L864,  u  more  i»n»i:' 
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intense  excitement,   a   louder  nstonishrncnt,   am!   a  larger 
[cation,   were  evolved    by   the    advent  <if   Mun-chal    Nial. 
Of  this  magnificent  rose,  (,'.inr.n  I  loir  :  —  * 

DO*  «  io  timo  when  a  baby  in  horticulture,  I  firm  "  lingaa  to  take 

."  three  new  atars  of  apcoial  magnitude  iind  epl<  odour  have 

!»*!■>  thr.lt  first  brilliant  appearaaco  in  our  floral  ftanaxae  it,  Gtotre  dl 

i  d   .in-  aluJ  Slot.     The  latb  ru    i  I 

-c«tec   tcij  '■'  Charl  <   Lofdjvru  it  moro 

»T»ilablu  t  P-rij  il..    tiaH  of  tho 

roee  i]  bad  somatolog  like  it  La  Qen>  i  J  Jao  .  nud 

thoogh  Gloire  de  IVjnn  it  for  "//  [mrnoaaa  the.  mora  ralnabUi  ro 
had  approximation*  in  our  Ten-;  u  I  Noill  tie*,  bal  W8  bad  no  yellow 
tobo,  realizing,  as  thi  uity  of  it*  flowcw, 

■Aoce,  Ion.' 
UBplitwb   i  9jf  leaves,  ili'"  D   of  our  hope. 

lit  £■  :  on  m  to  i  u   Qua  all  '.)»<' 

on  Itoaoii  ul.  favourites,  wo  saw  no 

Tin;  beautiful  old  VcIlcnrProTOocB  waa  all  but  extinct)  lb 

.:i.    gardeni   of  BurioigH— ''Barioigb  Qotuo,  try 

I  in       \ilhtl  4i'<iteb    Yt'lloWO,    DBetXDU 

!»♦»  aWjir^W  tift  *iu;'  Li*tV  our  "  (nwm  ann  Juinoft,"    Sol&1 

depth  of  oojoar,  Oloth-of -fJoM,  mo 
»m  not  meant  k  bevora  etuVoMoon  in  Boglanii, 
ami  iraii  quickly  tarsi  I    '1   1».  I  iQgb  ■■  Bather.     Bra  I'm  Varrchal* 
<«o  t  ,  ,i  mob  fi  eblo  aaan&i  that  m* 

lly,  M    thoil^h   00030 

bad  hatchad  a  canary,  sbo  pi  magon.' 

■J  illustrious  courtiers,  *  fail  women  and  bravo  men,    h..\  0 
fathered    rourul    the  throne  of  Quern  Ron.  since  the    arrival   at 

•1  .i:il        Notably,    !iin<>n<*     'In*  «lftrk-cril<nirrd     variolic*. 

Louis  \  in-Hoattc,  in  18o9,aad  Jean  Liaband,  in  1876;  among 
limtoQi,  Alii-  ri  (  olomb,  In  I-*1'!  <.  and   V  K.  Williams,  in 
1875;  on  ibadef  of  oannint  and  ol  rose,  Max- 

qoiie  oh  Ceelellane,  in  18439,  and  Bllcnne  Level,  in  1871;  ami 
*«ncop;  the  li^ht  pink  ;>'i  1  white,  Barotioaa  Rothaobild,  in  1867, 
sod  tier  vei  lie  *:<•  l.\tm,  tbc  best  ul  om    vbilfl  roses,  in  IS82. 

ml  of  tbcae,  and   many  other  recent   iiilTddac- 
fti  will  be  found  in  tbc  descriptive  Catalogue  i>l  the  National 
Rose  very  carefully  rnmpilcd  by  our  Bloat  experienced 

una,  amateur  and  professional. 

.  dec  Ea  hymned  by  loftier  barps  than  n 
!  would  select  from  thutpr<*ud  throng,* 

?J  'aireat  of  the  fair,  and  sweetest  vi  the  sweet,  among  roses. 

tteoae  pride  rjuutiJ  aided 

•  •«:,- 
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this  rose  a«n  masterpiece,  when  thry  nm  it  the  nimr.  «le*resi 
ili. -ir  hearts,  La  France  ;  and  durinjr  the  twenty  years  which  have 


elapsed  s 

ro»e'  ;    tr 

iHiniitiful 


■  «  1  n"i .it i in !  ;   and   i!..-  rragnQMI — should  **ir« 

•opprcwM  with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  tu  tie  gn  ulcus  of  Gul  in  hor  blotun.* 


pun, 


I  hi*   flamr 


and,  Anally,  (l!*-  «f  »  row   in  aromatic 

murderer  will  be  La  France. 

Tin-   Eoglbfa    raiser*  of  seedling   nncs  are  under    this   prat 
•  u-antage,  that  tboj  bav*  raraty  iuch  nn  amount  of  lomir 

i»  will  thoroughly  ripen  the  seed.  They  have,  neve:tbr|e«, 
done  rlir  Snin»  *.mn.'  serWcf.  First  in  time  i  !&}£),  and  in  tnetr. 
alto,  vrhea  wc  see  it  at  it*  beet,  ibi  Tea**<  rated  flute,  raised 
Mr.  rotter,  lad  named   by   I  im,  after   his  county,  Devon! 

iIm-:i.  .'  ri'i//A',  in    liSTtJ,   |5c.-nii\   <  I   U'alili.-m  .  I' 

I  of  I  &eilmnt,  .i.nl  John  1  topper,  bj  Mr,  Word  of  Iptwia\; 
in  1803,  Lord  Macular,  by  Mr.   U.   1N..I  :   in   1866,  Prince* 
ml  in  16Gb,  I  >uke  ol  Kdi  (own. 

I   ind  Son :  in  18TS,  Princess  Beatrice,  bj  Mr.  u    i>.i]I,md 
in  the  inme  year  Annie  Lax  ton,  by  Mr.  Laxl 
1873,  Reynolds  Hole,  by  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son* 
of  W  .litham,  hv  Mr.  Paul  ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Mr. 
Sloogfa  ;  and  Pi  nee  irthui   by  Mr.  Cant  of  Colehi 

goa  Chart*,  by  Mr.  W.  Paul-  Mrs. 
Saltan  of  ZaxuEibor  and  Dukcol  Connaught,by  Ztfesira,  PiulooJ 
Son  :  in  L8T8)  Mr*.  Lax  ton,  bt  Mr.  Ln  rri«« 

rV«  ir,  bj   Mr,   rurnei  E>,  Di  kc  ol  T*  k,    r>  Mi 

and  ^n:  in  18*1.  Pride  of  Waltharn,  by  Mr.  W.  Pan!,  an 
the  same  year.  Lady  Sheffield,  bj   Mr.  1'ostaas. 

These  arc  .-ill  initable  for  exhibition.      The  lir«i  o.f  onr  iwli- 
us  ■  Garden  Hoses'  are  Blaini  No. ".', date  of  birth  un-:t 
mil-  nf  two   M-niiiii::s    i.iiiitl    hi    Mr.    lUalr  nf    S 
Charles  Lnwson  (  1        >  .  bj   Mr.  l.awson,  Miss  I 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner.  1880,  by  Mr.  Turner, and  ai  I  UlraU 

the  ban  ol  tha  dark  climbingrotot,  >y  Meara. 

Paul  and  Son. 

Mr.  Bennett,  o)   the  Stapleiord    Nurseries,  hns   been  fa 
roan  successful  in  the  production  of  '  Pedigree  I  **°S 

ipring  by  intermarriage  of  such  varieties;  as   he  thought  wtoW 
ICOl  ■    lo  ler   the  qualities   M  'OW1 

The  most  beautiful  •  •!'  ibis  fa  mil)   is  Lai  y    M  i 
but  Mr.  Bennett's  cJtrJ'-d'omvrc  is  Her  Majesty,  which  pecsnrs** 


<•>  bg  when  oeelimitiyrd — tnrm*  of  our  Knirjith  seedlings,  bow- 
filtf  robe  it  under  iflaaa,  are  apt  to  be  ahon-livcil  aJjrtteo-  MM 
of  tbe  largest  and  :ui>»l  attractive  of  our  FCMCS. 

TUo  appreciation  and  cultivation  •>!  '.be  rose  has  been  very 

sirely  promoted  in    BqgUod    bj  D   of    Hate 

I  the  Ofganliajfcnn  ««i  :u^  .W.i-innl  Ko*c  So( 

Ail  exhibition  of  lOMfl  only  wna  first  tag  .   Canon  Hole 

thirty  rcsVl  ago,      He  record*  in  hi*  '  Hook  nbont  Hot**,* 

v.  132  s 

•Tfcflre  d##pcn<>d  in  my  heart  an   indignant  B    that  0M 

Howor  of  flowom  did  not  receive  itc  full  share  of  public  honour  I 
notice  I  :h*t  tin  loron  of  tho  carnation  had  exhibition*  <<i  carnation* 
only,  anil  that  ibc  worrdiippora  of  tlio  tulip  and  tho  auricula  ignored 
uil  other  idols.  1  saw  iLut  the  queen  of  autumn,  tin*  ihihlia,  sought, 
no  alliance  of  foreign  potentate,  a*  she  1*1  out  bur  armies,  -all 
gloat  •  ■  purple  and  jjoM,"  and   eat  tho  battlo  in  array. 

n  was  shown  alo  glory.      E  to  and 

vulgar  gwiMibcrry  maintained  au  indtpand tot  exhibition  ;  and  I 

a  cottager,  whose  kitchen  wan  hting  ronnd  with  bright  copper  ketrh  R, 

i  It  lia  hud  won  with  his  Koariug  Lions,  bin  Thmupert, 

aad  Crown-Bob*.     Was  tho  queen  of  miminer,  foreooth,  to  be  degraded 

I  )adj-iu-HailiagV     Was  Ihu  royal  tupruiuaey  to  bo  lotiV 
like 

■'  Lara  Panciina  of  Cluai  im, 
By  tho  Nine  Goda  ho  a  wore, 
That  the  great  aOQOB  of  l\»i  [\ 
^linuld  suffer  wrung  M  niow," 

!  vowed  that  hor  Majesty  should  hoTe  her  own  again,  and  in  a  court 
«f  saparmllelei)  and  unassisted  uplciiJuur,  ahould  declare  hcr&tlf 
awnrrh  r .!  :ln      ..-..'  m 

The  Canon  not  only  made  hi*  vow,  but,  like  Lord  Rateman, 

*  be  kept  it   strong.1       He    farmed  |  I  OflUnJttOO    *>1  ■  few    lending 

WaaTJllpt,  coilectod   2IH)/_   I  nun   nise-loving   friend*,  and  rui  the 

July,  1858,  in  the  Hall  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  and  at 

Grand  H  *e  Show  '  dbu  ibuied  ihiitj 

to  thi    id     ossful  exhibitors,  varying  in  value  from 

•  KV.     The  ball  was  crowded  with  surprised  admirers,  ami 

ot  onlv  in    London,  but   in    Liverpool,    Man 

K-Hu-id,  and  in  many  smaller  citici  and 

*ii    the    lv  .  jntr  et  timpfr,    has   beeome   an   annual 

1m  National   Rase  Sot  ictj  wiu  establishing   in  j ^7i*t  by  thr 

il.   H.   Dombrain,   and   has   prospered  over   since  under 

administration.      Il  bos  upon  its  lial  of  wetnbei* 

Ulc  names  of  our   most   skilful    rosarisaa,  and  many   minor 

societies 


:;r,s 
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•octetiet  arc  i  to  thi»  matcrf-smili**.     It  hold*  two  or 

dttM  exhibitions  yearly,   in  London,  and   in  different   pirn 

owntry  (this  summer  it  went  over  the  Border  to  L/Jinburgb), 
so  that  all  whn  gmw  roses  may  have  the  opportunity  of  v.  I 
iti  prizes,  or  of  arcing,  at  all  events.  I  u     beat  results  -» 
and  in  its  descriptive  llata,  it  baa  given  the  meal  trustworthy 
information  which  ™»n   bo  had  a*  to  the   merits   of   Kxhibttion 
and  Oaxden   Roses,  with   illustrations  of  the  prim  ipal  t.r 
mtw  in  tli.   i  in,  fUt,  rlobular,  canned,  aii'I  imi>» 

catcd    Theee  Bbov-Rotta,  accordii  ic  Preeidaol  uf  tir 

8  "  let?,  Canon  Hole  (see  his  Book,  p.  1  15),  ihould  have —    . 

■  i    ji,rufy  t.f  fitrm—  pallia  abradant,  and  of  good  rabstanoo, wtjr- 
larlv  .i«  i  uiMM'Tuiiv  dJayeeed,  within  ;•  oireular,  r/xaiootrioa]  oallise 
'II. 

'  III.      Ar:«i       I  :.\  iii"      li  <!:i     the*       ([Iiij.! 

athibhad  in  ita  most  perfect  phiuie,  thi  lor/mont  of  ia 

charms,  to  which  skill  slid  earo  cui.  uv. 

Thr  last  and  largest  enjoyment  of  the  rosarinn   bas  o*ni< 
birn  in  the  Tva-iTotiird  rvOta.     T«B  <»  it  wou*  genera)  I  • 

supposed  that  it  could  oali  be  grown  under  pins*,  antl  they  vbs 
ired  to  expose  it  l  sub  Jove  Irigtdo'on  standards,  c-amcfocorr 
or  letei  to  the  amine  <  oni  luaion,     1  'I  ei    wu  i  oob 

two  exhibitors,  Mr  Hedge,  the  most  successful  in  bii  day  of  la* 
amateurs,  and  Mr.  Cant,  then  as  now,  thr  most  successful  ot"la* 
nurwrvmen — both  from  Coldwattr — enriched  tbfilf  rfcterBJU 
collections  with  the  Tea -seen  ted  Rose,  and  could  amy 

1  Thus  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whoao  Bwcct  scout  the  air  ahull  hu  perfui  H 

■lie  drenmed  that  there  was  a  good  time  corning,  when  tars* 
exquisite  Tm  Reine*,  in  all  their  varied  hueline*..,  their  bW 
tints,   their    large    glossy   leaves,  their    smooth,   bright  *  *• 
tlreil  dueterlng  Sowera  and  buds,  would  he  ^rcmn  h 
and  by  thousands,  unprotected,  but  unhU  i  iehed  ;■  BO,  at  a**  ia 
the   Longworth  Nurseries,  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,     'i 
cultivation  <>f  thaai  roae  Seedling 

indebted  for  this  new  enri  hincnl  e  a***1 

cfc9   Ae   UaiuMti,   had    been    an   *  injustn   noverca,'   in>l 

in  '  i  death  ;   but  our  nativi     b  i   fasts^ 

nurse.  If  the  hud  lw  inserted  close  to  the  aoil,  the  scion  a» 
often  pot  forth  routs  ol  ita  own,  that  soil  being  preM***; 
lo  receive  them,  and  will  thus  have  a  vecimd  sootot  a 
nutrition  ;  and  if.  when  the  plant  ia  grown,  a  covering  ei  **°' 
yard  manure  be  placed  over  and  around  this  <  i 
the  winter  month*,  no  ae  verity  of  frost,  whatever  dating*  it  aw1 


Rotes. 
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inflict  in  the  upper  regions,  will  prevent  a  renowal  of  growth  in 
spring,  or  a  reappearance  of  beautv,  when  it  is  *  the  time  of 
roarV 

These  roses  nrc  not  only  the  first  and  U*t  t »  (lower,  but,  •- 

in  bldDn  .  thejr  are  the  most  abundant.      Many  'if  thrm  planted 

apori  walls,  or  DMI  a  n  warm  border,  will  climb  rapid  I v, 

•  :  nuB  thick  bathes;  bat  .1  free  dm  »>i  the  pruning-knlfe,  mid 

the  constant  excision  of  all  decay  and  weakness,  will  be  specially 

oecdfol  in  this  larger  growth.  Tin  h.-i  I.  ,  I!    sseiinii  in  cn.ll ■?■ 

•  rr  Anna  OUivi.-r.  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Coxntccsc 

Nad ai line,  IK* viimcnsis,  Ktoilcde  Lyon,  Francisca  KlOTi M| fl II CM 

Darling,  filoirc  dc   Dijon,  llnrnrrc,    linn     Krlith   (ntl'orri,  Jmn 

Ducher,  La  Boulc  <i'Or,  Madame  C.  Kustcr,  Madame  dc  W&tte- 

villr,    Madame     Eugene     Verdiw,     Madame     l'aluut,     Madame 

Lxmbard,  Mnrechal    Niel,  Marie   Van  fiouttc,   Ni photos,  Pcrte 

des  Jaidins,  Uubcus  Souvenir  dun  ami.  Souvenir  d'bLUe  Vanlcn, 

i   lii  ■  I-  •  <  labrielle  Drevet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  William 

Alien  Richardson.     The  latter  is  not  a  Show  Hose,  but  should 

il  lioiini:r*tt  :i  space  upon  a  south  wall,  in  every  gsrdeu, 

whereon  to  display  its  unique  mid  admirable  roses,  having  their 

inuer  petals  ol  a  rich  deep  apricot  yellow,  and  the  outer  while, 

evoking  from  a  little  child   afl    our  tta^tttlntiflltt  tho  joyous 

exclamation,  '  Oh,  mtmuiu.  "i  poached  egfii 

How  are  we  to  realize  in  their  integrity  these  beautiful   rnies, 

!i  bare  been  given  to  us  in  the  Just  half  centturj 

are  the  laws  of  successful  culture'''      There  an*  three   inseparable 
Mities  which  mm.   be   remembered   by  a  id"y».  site, 

toil,  hnd  lympatbj       The  IJihth  of   the  gArdcii   must   have   her 
throne  in  the  most  healthful  and  plcnsant  part  of  it,  where 

'  milium  I  mine,  urinal  sol,  eduual  uubor.' 

The  ruse  must  not  be  exposed  to  boisterous  winds,   lufitrTUtm 
i         .<t  surrounded   and    over-sbadowed    by   trees.      It 
0*Usl  have  a  fi  iltoil  of  uii.a-ud  likewise  repose  and  rest. 

*  he  directions  may  seem  to  be  incongruous,  but  they  can  be, 
•nd  aaust  be,  obeyed.  The  rosarium  must  l»<-  both  open  and 
thejtered1  a  place  both  of  sunshine  and  of  shade.  There  must 
I*  free  trade  in  light  and  heat  within,  but  without  the  protcct- 
1,1  g  screen.  It  must  be  a  fold  where  :he  mm  hhiues  warmly  on 
|  he  lUeep,  and  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb;  ■  fa 
lti  which  the  soft  breeze  flatten  the  sail,  but  over  which  the 
^oapast  roars,  and  against  whose  piers  the  billows  hurl  them- 
JjYes  in  Miin.  Of  what  material  shall  the  surroundings  be? 
•VsJls  covered  with  the  climbing  rose,  giving  n*  warm  borders, 
ing  eastward  and  southward  forourTcsi  Hoses,  or  ever^;«     i 
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hedges    of  yew,   holly,  American  arbor- vita-,   briber  is, 
and   bombesin,    which  contrast  admirably    with   tb*   glowii 
colour*   of   the    KM*!    and    introduce   the   wind*,   aolr 
subdued  as  by  respirators,  to  the  rosarium.     We  build  wi 
make  all  kinds  of   preparation   and   fertilisation   for 
and   vegetables  to  gratify  oar   palates   with   thing*   *  goi*J 
food/  and   we  must  do  tho  some   if    we  would  enjoy  ta 
perfection  *  tiling*  pleasant  to  the  algtn 

Rose*  will  thrive*  wherever  they  can  hroatho  the  pure  air 
heaven,  and  though  they  cannot  live  beneath  our  factory  ami 
they  will  amply  reward  tho  patient  love  of  those  who,  '  fscii 
fearful  odds,'  tend  and  defend  them  in  the  suburbs  of  oar 
and  the  dote  proximity  of  our  towns.*  They  will  proaprr, 
moreover,  in  any  ordinary  soil.  They  prefer,  of  course, 
ground  to  pour,  venison  to  mutton,  white  bread  to  brovr, 
but  with  tho  exception  of  peat,  and  of  that  light  '  blows*"' 
sand,  of  which  tin-  Lim  ulnshire  farmer  said  tiiot  'yon  mi/i* 
plough  it  with  a  DoTking  Cock  and  a  carvinp  knife,'  tboy  «iil 
flourish  wherever  the  gardener  gives  his  mind 

*  To  Study  culture,  and  with  artful  tcdl 
To  meliorate  and  tame  tho  stubborn  soil,1 

drains,  digs,  hoes,  and  feeds  it  well.  And  the  best  fotd  is 
farm-yard  manure,  laid  on  generously  when  the  first  hard  fro* 
mokes  an  easy  road  for  the  whccl-barrow. 

After  all,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Ambitions,  th*  source  cf 
success  is  sympathy.  'He  who  would  have  beautiful  roses  at 
his  garden  muni  have  beautiful  roses  In  his  heart.'  *  Di  ute 
lo  arti  maestro  c  amore,'  and  Isaac  Walton's  words  to  the  youstf 
fisherman  arc  alike  appropriate  to  the  young  florist,  'Have  bsi 
a  love  of  it,  and  1*11  warrant  you/ 

•  Mr.  BaUsy  IlibWrd,  tho  editor  of  tho  'Ofcrdcnre*'  MagM-iae,'  ass  p»« 
goodly  rr*^i  within  four  miles  of  tuoU*ftoral  rW-OnW.an.l  bsa  p-SJuaw* 
till  *Roa»  Uook'  inBlrtirii'iiu  to  tfcm*  itmatuiM,  nrbui  sad  oppitian..vtoB«J 
ill-* iff  Li  fiilliiw  hi*  rjuiiuji!) . 
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ART.  V.— Firtt%  SreW.  and  Third  Rcfcrtt  of  the  Royal  Com- 
::  appmntudto  tfupiirt-  into  TJit'  il',.;!,)/,;  4tf  tlir  r.Umentaro 
Education  Act*,  England  and  WaUt.      LoMOfi,  18ti6»  loo7. 


THK  difficulties  with  respect  Co  popular  education  in  ICngtand 
aud  VVnJcs,  which  owed  f<ir  the  .ippuintineiii  of  ibe  Koyal 
Commission,  whoso  investigation!  up  to  the  present  time  arc 
recorded  in  the  volume*  named  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  may 
bt?  reynrded  as  dating  from  the  Royal  Commission  over  which 
1  •  il.i-  of  Newcastle  presided.  That  Commission  was  Usucd 
in  June.  1853,  ami  reported  in  March,  Ihfil.  Ita  Report 
tains  the  moft  accurate  information  then  obtainable  concerning 
i  ',<  ilu  r-ii;ii ■.Kii.n  in  this  country,  ;in'l  11  tonus  *  mm  ova* 
rcnirnt  starting-point  from  which  to  examine  what  progress  bat 
been  since  made.      A  great  deal   had   been  done  im    <<:m.,ition 

<•  that  time,  but  the  work  hsd   been  Mnttd  OB  quietly  and 

:entatious)y,  and   much  of  it  had   never  been   recorded  in 

official  document. 

BOS  that  Keport  was  issued  tbcro  have  been  two  jrrcat  crises 

in   tli-  :  ii      DOMtlOIL      The    first   was    occasioned    by    the 

altered  system,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (now  Lord  Sherbroake) 

wu  (he  author,  and  whjrh  in.Mlrili.-annn.il  Gowtiiiih   H  gmall 

depend  opon  the  examination  of  the  individual  scholars,  liutead 

of  tbeir  being  made  to  the  teachers  qualified  according   to  the 

requirements  of  the  Department,  and,  to  a  small   citcnr,  to  the 

managers,    Thiachangc  is  technically  known  as  tbe  introduction 

»i  the  lyttem  of  'payment  by  ratalu.1     The  other   criili  was 

caused  by  passing  the  Klementnry  Education  Act  of  1870,  which 

introduced   a  new  kiud   of  schools — those   supported   by  rales — 

and    made    it  imperative*  on    every   parish  in  the  kingdom   to 

hrnihU  lUolf  with   a*  much  school  accommodation  as  the   De- 

ptrtment  thought  it   required.      It   this  could   not    be  don*   by 

wJuatarj  zeal,  then  the  requisite  funds  were  to  be   raised   by 

rsie.     A  further  rhangr  was  the  witinlrnw.il  of  the  State  recog- 

tuiioa  of  any  religious  character  attached  to  tbe  school.      Before 

1870, 6YeM  Hi-lioid  >v:»\  connected  with  the  Church,  or  with  some 

pi  body;  since  1870,  schools  provided   by  rate  are 

•efl  free  to  bare  religious  teaching  or  not  as  the  managers  prefer; 

thronlv  bandit  c  condition  being  that  no  fa  Hurt  i  mi  I  nor  religious 

bnaalsaics    slml!   l»c  taught  within  tbeir  walls.     The  religious 

character  of  the  voluntary  school*  remains  a«  before,  except  that 

a'l  of  tbem  are  required  to  have  n  time-table  conscience  clonic, 

•oil   Her    Mmftjfl    iiupertors   m   no   longer   allowed   to  take 

il  the  religious  teaching  givan  in  them. 

Mr.  Lowe's  scheme  of  payment   by  results  has  now  been  in 
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active  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Mr.  Forstcr's  A* 
but   1  trnnaly  worked    for  MWItffQIl   wars.      Tin  i. 

thenforo  b aofl  ample  time  to  test  the  excellencies  &nd  defects 
both  systems  :   10  the  one  case  there  has  been  a   incc 

1  lour  generations  of  children  at  school,  and  in  the 
case,  of  ur.uiv  three ;  so  that.  txmsidering"  the  atrui 
of  opinion  cxittingias  to  the  success  or  failure  fif  the  two  cj 
anents,  the  time  baa  certainly  arrived  when  the  country  has 

right  to  expect  some  carrfullv  weighed  opinion  i;pon  the  retail. 
and  that  it  should  not  bo  left  to  interested  or  partisan  rcprrae* 
tatinna  on  tin*  subject. 

To  examine  the  question  thoroughly,  and  report  whether 
i]ii|ii-iv{'ui(-iiis,  and  if  mi;'.  urbaA  improremeuta,  might  be  aasde 
in  the  present  system,  Cord  -Salisbury's  Government  appointes* 
a  Royal  Commission  in  January,  1886.  The  Commission  ii  a 
strong  one,  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  moat  «»f  wheat 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  some  branch  of  elcroet- 
:nv  1  linr  (l  im  ;  and  it  iiirIud»-«  lOma  of  Use  more  artire 
supporters  of  the  moat  opposite  views.  The  Commission  fini 
met  in  E'ebruary  of  last  year,  and  it  has  been  ocenpien  sisor 
thai  time  in  examining  witnesses,  and  in  collecting  wrtnet 
evidence,  not  only  from  different  parts  of  this  country,  boi  sisft 
from  abroad.  1m  record  of  a  large  part  of  this  prclimiairr 
work  is  ooattinad  in  iho  bolkj  volnmca  before  us,  and  w 
believe  that,  nhen  the  Cotmnistii  hi  meets  again,  it  will  be  forth* 

j'n:  ■  ■  '  "I  udering  [\  .  Report.     Bafow  thai  K<  n  m  it  Ml 

plrtni  it  is  dasinbiCf  that  the  abundant  avideno  to  be  f onoJ  in 
these  volumes  should  be  orclully  read  by  those  interested  In 
the  subject,  and  that  some  expression  should  be  <ivni  to  lbs 
opinions  which  their  perusal  suggests:  when  the  Report  Us 
been  presented,  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  public  to  consider  the 
evidence  with  the  same  advantage. 

Two  points  necessarily  demand  attention— the  quantity  sol 
the  quality  of  the  education  ut  picsent  giveu.  With  respect  t» 
the  quantity  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ;  that  *  fT** 
increase  has  been  secured  is  indisputable.  Io  ntSsSOffl  tfct 
extent  of  this  increase,  we  take  the  Report  o!  the  i>a\?  ' 
Newcastle's  Commission  in  1-S'il  as  our  starting-point,  aad  «• 
aball  best  show  the  value  of  the  statistics  it  gives,  by  rpsOaf 
words  from  the  Report : — • 

f^'Thc  statistical  inquiry  consists  of  two  main  branobca.    On 
tLcee  is  composed  of  return*   furnished   by  the   rmrious  nssp* 
eouiutios  munccted  with  education,  and   by  carta!- •  lefts* 
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nocnU,  of  varioofl  particular*  relating  to  achoole  of  tlio  denominations 
and  classes  with  which  they  air  n  *poctivoly  couuectod.  Theso 
returns  include  wry  nearly  all  thn  public  UOSU ttbQJ  K&oOli  '" 
England  ftml  Walts,  hut  they  give  no  account  of  privato  achoola  or 
of  endowed  Rchoota  not  oonnoclod  with  central  societies.  In  order  to 
Mpply  tlit a  deficiency  tho  A>-  -siouers  were  directed  to 

obtain  minute  *tutifctieal  iiiinnimf.ioii  respecting  every  MJODDi,  public 
■  r  nnr-r.duwi-d,  in  thnir  ili-tncU,  and  •!>*  duty 
they  discharged  with  groat  labour,  by  personal  MMVin  m..l  iutobU- 
r>tiuu.  Tuo  result  hoe  booa  that  wo  havo  collected  statistic*! 
lnfoxTnalion  mpcctiag  the  public  schools  thruugboiit  the  whole  of 
the   mnutry,   which   may   bn   taken   as  bWTOXiJ  EfMt  nnd 

complete  j  whilst  a*  to  the  ton  spocirnon  digtriota,  we  aru  in  poeeee- 
aiou  cf  stntiatiou  relating  to  nil  schooht  whatctcr,  minute  nnd 
complete  enough  to  giro  avnragca  and  proportions,  which  i«my  bo 
i  ulkiu  with  oxmuutniau  for  the  Ittt  tif  tho  country  in  nlfttfao  to 
the  sobJccU,  on  which  tlio  fttififttofl  fturnithvd  by  tho  religion* 
societies  and  publlo  dopartmratl  gSn  DO  intortuattoo.  Than,  for 
example,  tho  statistic*  furm*tn-d  by  tho  eociotice  and  public-  'lcpart- 
mcnU  give  the  total  number  of  BOBolin  '<  all  thn  pul  lie  M-hoi 
tho  ki  'Pin.'  statistic*  collected  by   tho  Assistant  Commis- 

sion* u  tbo  ton,  selected  districts,  aoinowbat  RON  than 

ono-lL  :l  "f  ti  hi  arorngo  attendance  ttro  in  private  tcbool*. 

In  dliuuitiii,!  lliu  total  uuujbor  of  acholaib  in 
thronghdii t  the  ennntry,  wo  have  A&anmivl  tliat  thiit  proportion  hnhlti 
good,  and  wo  havo  framed  our  estimate  of  tho  whole  number  of 
scholar*  in  publia  and  private  school*  accordingly.  Tho  two 
hrmachen  of  the  enquiry  not  only  oomidulo  but  check  each  other. 
Thus,  1:1  i  tricts  it  wm  found  toil  Don   thill  >Dft-a]gntli  of 

population  was  In  elementary  schools.     If  this  is  correct,  about 
twelfth  ought  to  bo  comprisod  in  tho  returns  from  tbo  sooiotioe 
public  departments,  and  this  is  found  in  fact  to  bo  the  OOM.' 
'Tho  total  number  of  wonk-day  ashoote  in  England  and  Wule* 
to  the  inspection  of  thoOofl  OouncU  on  TMuoa- 

.  containing    i.im..vi;,  aoholaa;   of  ti 
athoola,  t>»897,  containing  917,256   icholoro,  wcro  aidod  by  annual 
QoTorunicnt  grant*." 

:    the    number  of   public   school*,    i>.    deportment*,    was 
tt£€&  with  l,*J73,15t<acbo!«ra;  and  of  private  school*,  84,412, 

villi  .Mj('',,''X)4  scholars. f       The   ('niriiriiwiuDera  r»(im:it»*ri     ili.n 

^5}  childrca  were  receiving  no  « duoAtion,  whil. 

belli;.'  edl  Dated  in  00ll6gtftU  tod  iujh-ii-'I  ■  ndowed  schools, 
in  pTirate  schools  designed  lor  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

mpport  n(  this  oonclusioa  tlicy  sny,  that  'wherever  the 
liitant  Commissioners  went  they  found  echoolt  of  aomc  aott, 

/oiled  to  ili»n>rcr  any  considerable  number  of  children  who 

J  IUJ..I-.79. 
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<)id   not  attend  school   for  some  time   »t   some  period   of 
liviM.*  •     Mr.  Fruer(die  Intr  Bishop  «f  Manchester*  eatimal 
*  that  of  the  children  of  school  age,  only  two-third*  are  at  school 
whilst    Mr.    Cumin   (the    present  secretary  of  the    Educi 
Department)  enters  into  calculations  to  show  tbnl  ala 
child  between  three  and  ten  gets  a  certain  amount  of  education-. 

'  There  are,'  he  flay*,  'I   lnl  .v»  .  wry  fetv  races  indeed  :n  whrfi 
duHlM  have  boon  at  no  nehoul  whatever.     To  on*  cli-rcywatn 
1,  to  another  in  Plymouth,  and  to  a  third  at  St4cc»  I  pot  1 
question ;  "Do  you  know  any  uiouomkly  rcpuolablQ  man 
12#.  a  sreOl  and  UpWafon,  who  doel  not  '-liililpao  to 

In  even  .  WSJ  in  tho  negative     I  wesit 

the  Kov.  Mr.  Huteltinaon,  of  Stoke,  in  ardor  to  soo  if  wo 
an  iuntance,  arid  though  wo  made  diligent  inquiry,  we  were 
cartful.     Again,  tho  Ruv.  Mr.  Proctor  told  ruu   thai   he   hail 
an  ednriuii.n  eonane  of  his  pariah  Bome  time  ago,  ami  found  do 

without  ednoatton, 

This  statement  shows  what  had   been   done  by   the 
and  the  various  religious  bodies,  ten  years  before  the  p 
the  Act  oi  L870,  The  eril  was  thai  the  work  ofedocai 
dcp.  pi  i  v.vte  enterprise  and  sell -sacrifice,  was  xsoteqaafl* 

carried  on  all  over  the  ■  •  umtrv.  There  were  bright  spout  tu  tttf 
educational  picture  ns  well  as  dark  one*;  if  10  some  pariibe* 
the  wink  Isa<I  in -t  been  so  nin»«-i  i,  all)  p<  rforoied  aa  it  on 
have  been,  there  were  others  in  which  teachers  and  derotra 
people  had  made  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  and  bW 
secured  n  large  amount  of  education  for  the  poor  pe.iplr  a-nooga 
whom  they  dwelt.  From  I8b'0  to  1870  the  work  grew  sleadiW, 
•0  soon  as  those  inlereMrd  in  rduration  had  outgrown  the  psik 
into  which  Mr.  Lowe's  revised  code  had  thrown  them  ;  bet  far 
twooi  (lnrr  \t-ars  alter  1862,  when  it  was  introduced,  the  number 
of  schools  receiving  Government  grants  considerabU  <:iminitb(4. 
The  increase  in  school  accommodation  after  that  time  •Tera/rf 
about  a  hundred  thousand  places  a  year,  and  at  rhe  intravti  ia 
education  spread,  the  growth  was  becoming  more  rtpid.  B* 
this  growth  was  not  fast  enough  for  those  who  wished  to  ilepntf 
the  Church  of  tho  glory  and  influence  which  she  was  wianior 
as  the  great  educating  power  in  the  country.  vritb  patience. 
and  very  small  additional  help  from  public  sources,  we  belie** 
that  the  better  system  which  prevailed  previous  to  1610  tas^ 
have  been  expanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation  ;  and  tatt 
without  resort  to  compulsion,  the  children  might  hive  I**0 
gathered  into  school  as  effectually  as  they  now  are.     Wetleo* 
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think  we  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  a  twopenny  or  threepenny 
rale,  under  the  more  economical  management  of  responsible 
committees  of  volunteers,  would  by  thi*  time  li.nr  Accomplished 
as  much  in  quantity  a*  bat*  been  achieved  by  the  extravagant 
system  of  school  boards  At  n  cost  four  or  five  times  as  great, 
whilst  from  :>  point  of  view  the  quality  would  have  been 

far   better,     As  an   illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
expenditure  of  school   boards  and  rolffOtftij    nisflagirnj  w«?  may 
mention,  that  the  estimated  cost  •  of  the  schools  built  by  school 
boards  is  at  tbc  rate  of  12/.  \h.  i'd.  per  scholar,  whilst  that  of 
■GUT  schools   ic   5/.  7*. ;  and   also  that   the   school   board* 
require  the  amount  received  from  Government  grant  and  school 
pence?   for   the  ad  u  cation  of  i»aeh  child   to   be  Hitpplemented   to 
the  extent  of  lbjr.  4  J d.  from  the  rates  (in  London  ihe  amount  is 
37*.  4JW.),  whilst  the  voluntary  schools  require  only  o*.  dr/.  to  he 
raised  by  subscriptions,  and  1a.  A^d.  by  endow ments.  ThcdiiTcr- 
ence  in  the  children's  payment*  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.    In  board  schools,  each  child  pays  on  the  average  9s.  1  Jo.; 
lantary  icbooU,ll*.2£4   Moreover,  a  sum  equivalent  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  board  schools  has  to  be  expended 
in  addition   for  managing  them;   whilst  in   voluntary  schools, 
any  charge  of  the  kind  is  unknown.      It  i*  not  surprising,  there- 
lore,  to  find  that  in  nearly  half  the  boroughs  in  Lowland  which 
have  school  bouid*  the  rale  is  Or/,  in  the  pound  or  upwards,  and 
in  more  than   half  the   parishes]  where  such   boards  exist,  like 
sums  are  levied,  and   in  a  considerable  number  of  tbein  more 
than  a  shilling.    Bcvide*  this,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  rate  seems 
LDCTtase  every  year.      We  hare  never  joined   in   the  praises 
which  have   been   heaped    upon   the   Act   of  1870,   satisfied   as 
we   are   that  a  much   bettor  result,   educationally  and  morally, 
might  have  been  othorwisfi  secured.    What  the  growth  of  private 
schools   was   during  thu  decade    preceding   1*  >0    wo   have   no 
s  of  knowing. 
With  the-  Act  of  1S70  there  was  a  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of 
schools,  and  of  tbc   number  of  children  attending  them.     The 
whole  oounery  was  compelled  to  provide  at  once  lor  every  child 
of  school  age.      If  private  benevolence  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  task   it  was  to   be  allowed   to  do   10,  sfld    lor  a  very  ihoxt 
period  a  small   grant  towards  building  was  to  continue  to  bo 
tnsde  from  iho  public  exchequer;   if  religious  zeal  was  unequal 
to  the  task,  then  the  necessary  accoromotlMi on  M|  to  be  pro- 
'i  by  a  board,  which   was  to  postrs*  an  unlimited  power  of 
laying  rates  for  the  purpose.    Nonconformist  wal  and  political 
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parlLznnship  nt  once  blu/ed   forth,  anil   seemed   determined 
t  how,  that  the  power  of  educating  the  rising  generation  km  not 
to  be   left  to  the  Church  and  to  the  denominations  that  di 
definite  doctrinal  Instnicdorj  »<>  be  given    Many  who  had  i 
shown  the  slightest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classd 
of  their  fellow-mum  ryrneii,  so  long   as   they  had  to   provide  a 
portion  of  the  requisite,  funds  for  tin    ji  s  of  tLcir  own 

pot  kri\,  tVQM  bo  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  when  the  ratepayers 
Here  to  be  mulcted  for  whatever  sums  rnijrht  be  needed  to 
and  sustain  schools;  and  notuhly  Hinningham,  which 
lagged  behind  many  of  the  Jorge  towns  under  the  earlier 
of  things,  resolved  to  show  how  gNfit  thing*  it  could  ace 
when  thr*  ratepayers1  pockets  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  its 
elected  representatives. 

A  glance  at  the  ptcscnt  amount  <»f  school  accommodation  ».II 
show  the  enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  since  1870- 
There  whs  then  room  for  not  <|uitc  two  million  i  lildren  is 
Surf-assisted  schools ;  there  is  now  room  for  more  than  n*e 
millions.  There  was  then  an  average  attendance  of  lets  las* 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  in  such  schools;  there  b 
now  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  hall 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  th*re  were  u 
the  earlier  date  many  hundred  thousands  of  children  in  est- 
men  ootf  whicn  receired  no  aid  from  the  State,  and  io 

private  schools ;  that  these  schools  have  now  alnvn.'. 
exist,  and   th.ir    OWnboTl   of  children    are    now    bring 
partly  at  the  public  expense  whose  parents  would   hare  frorlr 
paid  for  them  under  the  old  system. 

In   looking  at  thin  rest  addition    to   our   supply  of  p 
State-aided  elementary  schools  another  question  I'tncreCB.     It  is 

a$  difficult  foi  two  competing  systems  to  exist  ildi 
and  it  was  foreseen  from  the  outset  thai  this  would  be  the  esse 
when    voluntary   school*    and    ratc-rreotrd    h  *upporttd 

schools  wprc*  placed  in  juxtaposition.      The  authors  of  tbc  Art 
of  IS7U  were  most  anxious  to  persuade,  tliv  supporters  of  vi>Iua- 

nrhools  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  s<: 
interests,  because  I  ho  Bill  which  they  were  iDtrodecdnfl  sfiH 
effectually    protect    their    schools;  and  on  this   onth 

contrived  to  buv  oil  their  opposition  to  the  Dioatar? 
beixm  Padiament.  Thus,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  Mr  For** 
said  :• — 

•  W«  must  tako  car©  not  to  destroy  in  building  up  not  to  dtetroJ 
tho  existing   nyetom    in    iuii ■••-lucing   a  new  one.     In  eolriiur,  l*** 
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problem  iboro  must  be,  consistently  with  tlio  ottainmont  of  oar  object, 
a«t  posfclblo  oxjwuJituro  of  public  money,  tho  utmost  endeavour 
m»t  u>  in;  i  EBoieut   schools,   aud   the  moat  careful 

absence  (if  all  rricnumgAninnt  to  parents1  I  tin  ■ii-   0%  I 

I  trust  I  biiTo  taken  tho  House  tbua  fur  with  iuo.  Our  obj«et  ia  tn 
complete  the  present  voluntary  system,  and  fill  up  flaps,  sparing  the 
tQBf  where  it  can  be  uoua  without,  procuring  M  much  as 
we  can  thu  eaal&tence  of  the  parent*,  »rnl  lVHlcomEog  us  much  as  wo 
rightly  can  the-  eo-opcration  and  rod  of  UiO€0  benuvoleut  moo  who 
dosiro  to  assist  their  neighbour?.' 

It  would  be  may  to  quote  any  number  of  speeches,  to  the  lilte 
effect,  from  different  member!  of  tha  (iovemmrnt,  hut  this  one 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Tho  evidence  given  before  the 
.<-  pre  iiiiin.iiy  Itepw.s  ne  are  considering. 
shows  the  value  of  same  of  these  assurances.  Tho  promise  was 
*_n<it  ti«  injur*  existing  and  efficient  schawls.' or  as  it  was  gra- 
phically put  by  Mr.  (Jladstone,  Mhe  object  war  to  IOp 
not  to  supplant1  schools,  but  a*  a  matter  of  luc.t,  lh'l  school*,* 
!*1onged  to  the  (  hun.-li,  haw  li  ted  out  oi 

existence  by  the  multiplication  of  board  schools,  or  else  hove 
beeu  surrendered    by    their   managers  frum   povt-rtjr,   pusillaiu- 

. ,  faithlessness,  or  want  of  ability  t<>  immiki--  them. 
the  actual  state  of  the  c*sc  is  known,  perhaps  the  wonder  is  tool 
snore  school*  hove  not  ceased  to  exist.  For  the  returns  show, 
that  there  is  school  accommodation  for  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
lotion  in  public  rliMnentary  schools,  and  that  of  the  oc- 
modation  bo  provided)  more  than  one-third  (or  l,74'J,»l*i 
i  i\  upon  the  avenge  .tlwavs  vacant.  The  Registrar- 
General   estimates   the  number  of  children   betw  and 

thirteen,  in  1886,  at  1,471,533,  nud  for  them  5,145,392  pkcts) 
in  elementary  schools  exist,  but  then  there  arc  many  children 
between  those  ages  in  public  schools,  grammar  schools,  private 
schools  for  geiitbirwn'v  sons  Ladle*1  schools,  iVe  ,  to  say  nothing 
<  many  girls,  ami  some  boys  who  are  taught  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  43(i,8G3  children  between  the  sgm  "f 
and  five  who  bnd  thfil  DOBU  i a  I  »<■  hooks  of  annual 
(rant  schools  ;  taking  into  account  the  children  of  all  ages,  the 
average  attendance  is  3,438,426. 

.  general  statements  <<>mk    1cm  home  to    people  tlian    par- 

-   drawn   from    some  one    neighbourhood.     And    as    thfl 

region  under  the  London  school  board  is  the  largest  undci 

direction  of  one  board,  and  a*  the  most  trustworthy  figures  can 

be  obtained  from  its  own  returns  relating  to   school  supply  and 
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the  im*  m*'lr  of  it,  wc  will  show  how  the  general  statement  jus 
made  is  illustrated  by  what  is  beintj  dON  III  London. 

Last  Lady  Day  the   visitors  of  the   London   school  board 
achedulrd  761,886  children  lietwecn  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
and  34,081  above  thirteen,  who  were  not  exempt  from  attend' 
ig  school ;  for  ill"'  the]  MJ  it  is  necr**ary  to  provide  school 
»mmodati"ii   fa   696,419, as  they  deduct   12J   per  cent,  for 
number  of  absentees  from  all  causes.*       It  is  not  difficult  to 
•  !..iu   |n>n   lull   i  »uh1\   msutriciont  such  ■  deduction  w       Pol  of 
the  children  for  whom  they  nsscrt  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  find  school  placet,  1  86  ■' 9 B  .'i re  between  three  and  five,  and  xs 
compulsion  docs  not  npply  to  infanta  of  that  age,  it  is  quite 
Optional  with  their  pannes  whether  they  send  them  or  not.     We 
ore  not  surprint  therefore,  to  find  thai  of  these  infanta,  the  last 
Imlf-si mi!  t   school  huritd  iriurn  will  <  Uimsthat  t»0,151  hare  their 
names  on  the  books  of  any  public  elementary  school,  and  this 
number  is  less  by  nearly  2000  than  that  of  children  of  like  *fc 
Attending   school   two   yenra   previously,   although    3000   marr 
children  between  three  and  ^rc  were  scheduled  bv  the  visitors 
in  loo7  dun  In  1885.    It  therefore  follow*  thai  106,385  of  the* 
infant*  arc   now   not   attending   school ;   moreover  the   average 
attendance,   is  only  78-4  per  cent,  of  ill  tbfl  children  in  Lnnoto 
whose  names  ar*»  on  the  books  of  elementary  schools,  and  cot- 
scqucntly  of  those  whose   names  Are  on  those    book*   1.' 
an   mi    ihe   average   always  absent.     If  therefore   we   take  ts* 
actual  figures  iuto  account,  we  find  that  school  acajtnuaodotko 
is  only   required   far  484*542  children  (the  miml^r  in  avenge 
attendance),  whereas  it  is    il>  >  I',  provided  for  657,<4tf?,  to  str 
nothing  of  schools  in  course  of  ruction  ;  or  to  take  the  higfcnc 
number  present  on  any  one  occasion  during  the  year,  wo  find  " 
1.7M5,    which    shows  a  surplus    supply   even   on   ttel 
exceptional   time  of  more  than  75,000  places.      Mm. 
well  to  mark,  that  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  »C* 
txtandJBg  school   is  rapidly    diminishing,    notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  infant  schools,  the  kindergarten  •)  <i  the  grf* 

efforts  whii-h  Hiv  i-i-i  i.ti  ni  y  being  made  to  popularize  such  s< 
Hut  the  intlucncc  of  the  compulsory  laws  has  more  than  ©ooot**" 
balanced  such  attractions  ;   the  law  sayi  that  children  must  fttlo^ 
school  between   the  ages  of  five  and   thirteen,  nnlcss  they  ih*U 

ivc  passed  the  required  standards  at  ail  earlier  age,  and  natural!' 
■nts  and  children  say,  If  the  law  requires  so  modi,  i 

ire    that   much,   and  no   more.     The   figures  t  indicating '**" 
attendance  of  infants    lietween    two    and    nvw    at    school    i 
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»nd»  show  this  conclusively,  and  are  remarkable.  In  1895] 
1517  per  cent,  of  all  th*  children  at  school  were  under  five 
years  of  a^  in  1870,  I5't#  per  cent,  whi!»t  in  1885  t'nr  pro- 
portion was  reduced  to  9*6  per  cent.  There  is  therefore  no 
ground  for  tbc  e*eu<*«*  vomrtinma  made,  tlmt  it  i»  nrccssary  to 
make  provision  for  the  increased  number  of  young  children  who 
may  be  expected  to  attend  school.  It  might  have  been  said 
that  the  gmu  addition  in  the  :>i c ■-: n  lain >•  of  i.lil.  t  children  would 
account  (or  the  relative  diminution  in  the  attendance  of  younger 
i  if  tlir  numbers  given  by  tlir  London  school  board  had 
not  shown  that  the  decrease  was  nlnolatc,  as  well  as  relative, 

It  can  therefiire  be  no  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  only  way 
in  which  the  large  new  cosily  board  tchonU  in  London  can 
obtain  scholars,  is  by  depleting  other  school*.  In  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1NS(>,  tlir  school  hoard  owned  50  new 
schools,"  which  must  have  ODftt  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
During  the  first  three  months  alter  they  were  opened,  tlinv 
inti>  these  schawls  4U-11  children  above  seven 
years  of  age  from  other  board  schools;  many  of  which  having 
been  temporarily  used  were  no  doubt  closed  when  the  now 
schools  were  ready  for  use  ;  :  tdmtl  above;  seven  from  other 

public  elementary  schools;   fin*r»  from  private  schools,  and  only 

Mir  on  an  average  VJ.  to  each  school)  who  had  attended  no 
school  before.  But  as  230  of  these  last-named  scholars  inn 
admitted  into  six  schools,  it  fellows  that  into  the  other  fifty 
schools  there  were  only  received  240  scholars  (or  not  five  each) 
who  had  not  previously  been  at  school,  whilst  40  were  attracted 
into  each  of  toetn  from  other  efficient  public  elementary  schools. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  how  can  these  facts  be  rv.int  tl.-d  with  Mr. 

r»Vs  words,  a*  u>  what  was  regarded  at  a  promise  conn m 
injr  the  future  action  of  the   Education   Department,  'we  must 
use  the  utmost  endeavours  not  to   injur**  fgiftiog  and  efficient 

olsj     i  hi   it   iiium  ttuibcra   tint  not   om  o|  these 

schools  has  boon  built  without  the  consent  of  that  DflJMJUlMBt 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  poblit  I lltsOi niary  schools  in  the 
meiro  .r^a,   providing;   efficient    education    for   46,862  \ 

children,   and   private    efficient    schools    providing  for    1 1,886 
ren,  have    hvl    to    !»■    cloird,    tin  poiiiou    of  them 

from  the  action  of  I  •  -  hool  board  of  London.  The  actual 
number  of  schools  is  not  given  in  the  return. 

That  attendance  at  school  has  HOWa  fWJ  much  more  rapidly 

I    "he   population   thru-  CU    l>c  no  doubt.      In   1858   it  was 

found  that  one-eighth  of  the  population  wa*  at  schools  of  some 
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kind  ;  it  is  now  found  that  more  than  une-iiith  of  the  popula- 
tion h  name*  en  the  books  of  elementary  schools,  nliilst 
VTt  JBlfgint  thivt»  in  proportion,  more  children  arc  attending 
superior  schools  nnw  thiin  then*  were  at  the  earlier  period.  The 
number  of  chiMrtO  attending  school  is  much  Urgcr  tb.i- 
some  counties.  Thus  in  Leicestershire  there  are  10,000  children, 
or  wore  than  onr-hlil:  oJ  tha  population  on  the  registers  of  public 
ill  fin'ut.it  \  ichool*,  and  ntnrlj  one-sixth  in  avcxagi  incc 
In  OOOIWClt&oa  Wish  thll  it  mny  be  well  to  enquire,  what  has 
beta  the  success  of  the  laws  regulating  compulsory  attendance. 
The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  that  their  indirect  influence  his 
been  very  great ;  but  their  direct  effect  much  less  than  »as 
expected  Respectable  apathetic  parents  who  might  hsre 
auriercd  thtil  children  to  neglect  school,  or  to  \xi  very  irrcgulsr 
in  their  attendance,  have  been  afraid  of  incurring  the  shame 
and  obloquy  of  n.  summons  before  the  magistrates,  ami  so  have 
been  incited  to  do  much  more  to  secure  the  education  o1 
children  than  the;  le  would  have  done;  whilst,  on  the 
other  luuid,  the  lowest  class  of  chiMn-u,  lor  whose  special  benefic 
the  compulsory  laws  wore  pnssed,  apjwnr  to  have   benefited 

lur  less   than   was  anticipated.      This  will   appear  if  VI 
look,  on   the  one  side,  nt   the  great  increase  in  the  attendant 
oJ  children  at  school,  and  on  the  other  at   the   loud  and  almost 
universal    conipUiciU   of   those    cnguged   in   the   work  of   edu- 
cation as  to  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  law  is  enforced.     ^ r 
hare  already  adduced   evidence   of  the  increase  of  the  attend- 
ance OJ  children  at  school ;  we  will  now  show  what  some  teachers 
any  on  the  subject  of  compulsion.      Mr.  Grove,  the  head  toaster 
oJ   a   voluntary   school    in    Mirylobone,  says:  'There  has  hern 
much   dissatisfaction   among   lbs   t<-achcrt  of    Marvlebonc   and 
auuie  other  divisions  of  the  Metropolis  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  compulsory  powers  are  exercised,  and  teachers  from  rariou* 
parta  of  the  country  i-ompluin  of  Uxity  of  tin-  m  hool  :iilcuuanc« 
authorities.*  f      \li«  Whittcnbury,  the  head  mistress  of  a  bo*r*i 
school   in   London;   ll  do  not   think   it  (regular  attendance)    ^ 
improved  at  all   (by  compulsion).     I   think   the  children   ha."^ 
attended   much  worse  the   lost  five  or  six  years  than   tin 
prerioHalj.'  j     Ami  again  :  •  1  often  see  a  great  many  chit 
about  the  streets  ;  1  know  them,  and  speak  to  them,  and  I  I 
that  they  do   not  go  anywhere.' §     -Mr.  Muscott,  the  princi 
teacher  in   the  GaTsiogton   (Oxon)  Church  school,  says:  fc" 
fact  of  a  large  number  of  cases  baring  been  liismiswd  by 
mogist  rates  has  weakened  the  power  of  the  school  attend 
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committee,  mil  lb*  i  .il'.urncc  of  the  school  attendance  officers.'  * 
Mrs,  S.iTRh  Knotvlrs,  head  mistress  of  tin-  Hidden  school,  II 
MJII  *Wfl  have  on  attendance  oiheer,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
children  attend  any  tlie  bciu-i  fbl  bivlog  liim.'t  It  would  be 
easy  to  quote  any  number  of  complaint*  of  the  like  kind,  No 
doubt  the  teacher*  statements  are  lorgeh  buvd  HpOO  the  iiro 
gularity  of  the  children's  attendance,  there  being  upon  tha 
average  only  3  children  in  daily  attendance  out  of  4  whose 
nami'i  arr  mi  the  boofctj  the  BDUSl  percentage  is  76 ;  but  it  it 
Mitim  whether  the  whole  system  .!  DOfOpollIoa  would  not 
have  liern  summarily  overthrown  if  it  hncl  been  rignroualy  en- 
forced. Another  point  in  which  tbu  Government  Returns  show 
a  \v:\  DBOZpoCtea  result  calls  for  iiitt-uiioii,  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  school  boards  are  much  more  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful in  seeming  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  than 
school   attendance  committees,   but   the   Keturm  ituied   l"»y  the 

:i  Department  for  the  year  ending  August  JJlst,  I 
show  i'  n  the  worst  attendance  relatively  to  the  population  is 
'•irnwall,}  where  there  is  the  largest  proportion  of  school 
hoards,  and  therefore  the  smallest  of  school  attendance  com- 
mitters;  whilst  in  Leicestershire,  irfaon  the  conditions  are 
ioom'i.,  the  result  is  likewise  reversed.  In  Cornwall  nnne 
than  one-half  of  the  schools  belong  to  boards,  and  considerably 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  population  have  their  names  •> 
registers  of  public  elementary  tchool*,  and  of  those  so  regis- 
tered, the  average  attendance  is  o  little  more  than  73  per  cent. ; 
whiU:  in  l.ri  -  •..  lereonlj  aboot  one-fifth  of  toOtCBOoll 

belong  to  boards,  considerably  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  popu- 
Utiou  have  their  names  on  the  books  of  public  elementary 
schools,  and  of  these  the  averoge  attendance  is  more  than  77 
per  cent.  In  the  area  of  the  London  school  board  the  pro- 
portion of  children  who***  namcn  are  on  the  hooks  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Cornwall,  hut  in  London  the  proportion  ot  children 
to  the  whole  population  is  lower  than  iu  the  country,  and  the 
percentage  of  children  requiring  suporior  education  is  higher : 
the  average  attendance  of  those  whose  names  are  on  the  bonk* 
of  elementary  schools  is  only  7S'-l  per  cent.,  though  nil  the 
children  must  li**c  near  the  schools  they  attend,  and  more  thafl 
I  tOi  are  .innunlly  spent  in  enforcing  compulsion. 
Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  Returns  §  show 
nhst  the  cost  of  education  is  less  in  Cornwall  than  in  any  other 
<ounty  in  Knglond,  except  Staiford shire,  which  is  a  halfpenny 
^cheaper :   whilst  the  average  cost  per  child  for  all  England   is 
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li  19*.  5c/..  il  is  ouly  1/.  ISft  lift/,  in  Cornwall.  This 
to  prove,  that  where  there  ii  no  desire  to  overthrow  voluntary 
schools,  those  charged  with  the  management  of  board  schools 
aw»  a*  **connmicaI  in  their  management  of  schools,  nr  ev*»n  more 
so,  than  arc  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  Looking  ax  to* 
results  of  tli-  education  riven,  u  slinwii  hy  tba  percentage  of 
pastes,  we  find  tliat  the  Cornish  schools  pats  more  than  the 
average  number  of  their  scholars  (as  compared  with  all  England 
and  Wales)  in  reading;  a  slightly  smaller  number  than  tV 
average  in  writing;  and  a  considerably  smaller  number  than 
the  average  in  arithmetic. 

There  is  on«  uiln-t  point  which  it  may  be  well  briefly  is 
notice  hefnre  examining  the  comparative  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion given,  and  that  is  the  amount  ol  money  spent  on  it.  The 
Giivrriiinriit     Itriumv,    hum     v>lii<  li     no    haVi  Ij    cpwiud, 

show  that  last  year  each  child  educated  in  a  board  school  cost 
2/.  4t.  11  j-7.,  and  earned  a  Government  s/ranl  of  17*.  HvA 
child  in  a  voluntary  school  cost  1/.  16*.  4^/.,  ar.d  r* 
grant  ol  IHj.  lOjrf.  In  the  London  board  schools  the 
Ctllld  was  3/.  fa  ■!}•/,  and  ih<i  grant  I 
voluntary  schools  the  cost  was  2t.  lis.  hjd~f  the  £rant  17/,  tyd* 
so  that  hy  spending  about  a  jxiund  mure  on  each  child  under 
instruction  in  I  London  board  school,  it  was  worked  up  v« 
earn  Ij.  ■$&</.  more  grant  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  volun- 
tary school.  It  is  well  to  remember,  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tain in  t;  the  school  only  represents  about  three-fourths;  of  tie 
amount  which  hns  to  be  raised  by  school  boards,  om  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  of  repaying  the  money  borrowed  for 
DIlQdiDgt  and  the  interest  tln-irou  ruimunt  ti>  i  fiitiderably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cum  which  the  ratepayers  have  to 
supply.  Tin-  Loans  advanced  to  the  school  boards  amount  hi 
18,644(0001,  of  which  nearly  11,500,000/.  had  l^n  tsasrly 
cqually  divided  between  the  boroughs  and  the  parishes  of 
England  and  Wall**,  whilst  the  remainder  (seven  millions  sod 
a  quarter)  had  been  advanced  to  the  London  school  board. 
Then-  is  tint*  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  ol*  expense  to 
which  attention  should  be  called.  We  have  seen  that,  when 
Mr.  Forstcr  introduced  his  Bill  in  1.S70,  he  rinplsati 
disclaimed  all  thought  of  injuring  the  voluntarv  schools. 
Om  thing  «rts  evident — that  when  .i  i,i(c-*upp*irUxl  system 
existed  side  by  side  with  a  voluntary  one,  the  resources  of  the 
latter  would  be  seriously  crippled.  It,  was'  natural  to  expect, 
that  many  ppople  would  decline  to  support  both  system; 
some  because  they  were  too  poor  to  aftord  it,  others  beesase 
theil  religious  convictions  were  nut  sufficiently  deep   to  prompt 
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B  maLe  sacrifices  to  support  an  educational  system  whose 
distinctiv*  feature-  wu  th.»  inculcation  of  definite  religions 
truth,  m)  long  .1*  education  could  U*  i»l>t.uncd  »t  the  common  cost 
of  the  ratepayer*  i(  this  feature  was  eliminated.  To  moot  this 
foreseen  difficulty  t'tu-  Hill,  vfcsfl  introduced  into  Parliament,  con* 
tained  a  clause  empowering  school  hoards  to  inako  grants  towards 
the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools,  the  only  condition  being 
tint,  if  ft  grant  was  mads  to  one  school  in  a  parish  or  borough, 

should  be  the  same  help  piven  to  all  the  voluntary  afth 
within  the  same  rating  area.  To  this  clause  the  BuiOUIgluDD 
League  and  Dittonts-rs  generally  rftissd  atrong  objections,  and 
so  the  Government  to  buy  off  their  opposition  nUuBM  it%  j""- 
miiin^  at  the  samn  time  |o  rsu)fl  the  grant  from  the  Consoli- 
dated f/und  by  one-half.  This  promise  has  been  kept  in  the 
letter,  but  broken  in  the  spirit  For  whilst  the  grant  has  been 
increased  to  the  extent  promised,  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools 
baa  been  so  added  to  bj  Kb*  •»«  TOW  rllfUHIIil  of  too  I  <>  "ration 
I>epartmcnt)  that  the  amount  which  the  managers  have  to  provide 
from   voluntary  sources   Ja  greater   now   than  it  was   in   1870. 

si  year  the  education  of  each  child  in  a  public  elementary 
school  cost  2£j.  hd.t  of  which  l3s.  2d.  were  provided  by  the 
grant,  and  1G>.  Zd.  by  tnbsrripr.innaand  by  tho  children's  penc*; 
in    18o*>  the   education   of   each   child    in    n   voluntary  school 

U  Iris.  'I J//.,  of  which  the  grant  furnished  16*  10 JJ., 
leaving  19s.  6i**\,  or  nearly  3*.  more  per  child  to  be  found  out 
ill  the  children**  pence  and  subscription*  than  in  1870;  anil 
though  the  amount  raised  by  school  pence  is  much  greater  now 
than  it  was  iu  1870,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  needed 

irh  child's  education  is  consequently  less,  yet  the  aggregnte 
sum  which  has  to  be  found  by  the  various  religious  bodies  who 
arr  anxious  to  have  the  children  Os  their  poorer  m-rcliginnist* 
properly  instructed  in  the  faith  •<!  their  lathers,  is  much  greater 
now  than  it  wis  then.  In  1870  the  toluulary  subscripti-ni*. 
amounted  to  118,859/.,  and  th*»  income  from  endowments  (which 

ipiuliwd  voluntary  gifts}  to  47,»'>6o7.  ;  nhilst  in  18o6,  the 
amounts  were  respect  ii.-U  7-12.51*7/.  and  153,004/.  Of  these 
sumsChuxcb-peopIc  subscril'<il  ,"iSh,:i"iO/  fw  the  maintenance  of 
their  schools,  while  1S3,1&9£.  were  received  from  endowments. 

Nov  that  we  have  examined  the  statistical  and  financial 
results  of  the  Art  of  1K70,  we  coma  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject,  the  quality  of  the  education 
imparted  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  fault  found 
in  the  Report  of  tho  Ouke  ol  Newcastle's  Commission  with  the 
education  then  given  was,  that  whilst  the  children  in  the  higher 
classes,  who  remained   lor  sever.d  years  at   school,   wen- 
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tnujfht,  the  lower  classes  were  very  imperfectly  instructed,  mod 
were  Utile  or  none  ill*-  better  for  their  attendance  At  school. 
The  special  point  therefore  to  be  considered  is  the  improvenu-i.t 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  slate  of  things  tbesi  cun 

To  speak  first  of  the  extent  to  which  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mentary subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  liu  liren 
spread  amongst  the  people.  One  standard  by  which  absolute 
illivrm  v  BVM  i"  I"'  (naftdt  was  the  extent  to  which  peopfe 
signed  their  names  willi  a  cross  when  they  were  married.  1  I  i 
does  not  give  it  perl"  Ctlj  "  I  QMtfl  view,  because  it  is  i 
with  some  truth,  that  there  an*  persons  who  arc  so 
at  that  time  that  they  prelcr  making  a  mark  to  signing  th«ir 
name*.  This  would  be  as  Iiue  in  lo70  us  il  Brat  in  1884,  the 
last  year  for  which  wo  have  the  figures,  and  it  was  perhaps 
more  likely  to  act  then  than  it  is  now,  because  more  peoples! 
the  later  dnt»  must  have  been  at  school,  and  the  fashion,  to 
to  npeak,  of  being  able  to  write  is  more  general.  Morcovc  i 
well  to  rememhri,  that  Itich  exceptional  eases  of  apparent  i 
racy  would  .<nlv  l>o  found  in  tiK>»e  who  are  not  accustot 
write,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  those  who  seldom  smtesR 
not  frequent  readers.  The  Returns  show  a  decided  improvement 
in  H.i-  fourteen  years,  but  (bore  still  remains  mora  tlliieracfthM 
we  should  have  expected.  In  1870,  out  of  4J*  persons  who  werr 
;  icd,  1  could  not  sign  his  or  her  name ;  in  1884  it  was  1  col 
of  rather  more  than  7J.  The  illiteracy  is  not  most  eoaspicoom 
where  wo  should  have  expected  it :  thus  Rutlandshire  sundi  r. 
the  head  of  the  list  as  having  fewer  persons  who  are  unable  tn 
write  than  any  other  county  ;  Westmoreland  stands  next ;  thrn 
the  extra  metropolitan   parts   of  Surrey ;  after    m  i»e  i* 

order,  Sussex,  metropolitan  parts  of  Middlesex,  Hants.  Londoo. 
and  tlien  a  number  ol  counties,  chin  lUiiisl.    At  ihc 

bottom  of  tin-  list  it  Monmouthshire,  where  the  proportion  af 
illiterates  is  nearly  five  limes  greater  than  in  Rutlan^lsbir*. 
whilst  next  in  order  from  the  bottom  of  tin*  list  stand  Sunned- 
♦hire  and  South  Wales,  where  the  illiterates  aTe  more  than*** 
'.inn  -s  as  numerous  as  in  Rutlandshire  hire  wit1 

mint,rl.:Mo,which  apparently  claims  to  be  able  to  educate  the  worM. 
standi  .Ji!t!i  in  the  list,  far  below  the  purdj 
QpOD  which  it  looks  down,  and  the  Wast  Riding  of  Yorksbi; 
lonp  way  below  (he  other  two  Hidings.  It  is  also  woitir  ** 
remark,  that  on  the  whole,  the  South  of  Eo  gland  is  much  If* 
illiterate  than  the  North.  Speaking  generally,  the  men  arc  la* 
li««(orully   able  to  write   tlicir  names   than    the  women   in  ;' 

♦   liu-  as  ot  proportions  arc  TS  6  per  cent,  u!  iliiuaUs  iu  1970,  ISssr*** 
fn  IB94> 
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agricultural  counties,  whilst  the  state  of  things  is  reversed  in 
coa titles  where  there  are  extensive  manufactures  or  occupations 
for  women,  sucli  as  straw-plaiting  or  lncc-innldn£. 

Before  tic  examine,  the  results  of  the  education  given,  it  may 
be  well  to  show  what,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, is  meant  by  elementary  education.  Mr.  Cumin,  the 
permanent  secretary,  has  given  copious  evidence  on  the  subject. 
He  says,  'There  is  no  definition  of  elementary  education  in  die 
Art  of  Parliament* ;  *  '  on  elementary  school  is  a  school  or 
department  at  which  elementary  education  i*  the  principal  part 
of  the  education  there  given  ;'  *  whatever  is  allowed  hy  the 
cod*  it  elementary  education,  so  that  if  the  code  has  seven 
standards,  ipso  facto  it  makes  those  seven  standards  elementary 
education  by  the  Act  of  Parliament*;!  if  the  Department 
Dtary  education  to  include  alegebra.  Luclid  and 
mensuration,  French,  Latin,  mechanics,  ehemistry,  physics, 
physiology,  botany,  sound,  light  and  heat,  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  domestic  economy  for  girlf,  those  (object*  are  to  lie  con- 
sidered elementary  ;  they  aTo  nil  included  in  the  code  and  roost 
of  them  are  taught  in  one  school  or  another,  whilst  in  addition 
German  and  Hebrew  are  taught  at  soma  schools.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  hinder  the  Department  from  sanctioning 
any  ■  its  part  of  elementary  education,      At  Mr.  Cumin 

•ays,  *  Article  )•'>  <>l  the  code,  utter  enumerating  the  obligatory 
subjects  and  the  optional  subjects,  says,  "any  other  subject 
other  than  those  mentioned  in  this  article,  may,  if  sanctioned 
by  the  Department,  1m*  taken  as  a  specific  subject,  provided  that 
s  graduated  scheme  of  teaching  I"-  submitted   and  approved  by 

the  inspector." '  I 

Of  coarse  the  whole  of  this  ambitious  programme  is  not 
carried  out  in  any  one  school,  and  only  partially  in  coropara- 
tirelv  few,  but  its  exisrenee  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  people  as  to  what  elementary  education  really  is,  and  for 
sunt  purpose  it  exists  amongst  us.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
lore,  that  there  are  frequent  complaints  of  our  clement  »rv  schools 
to  instil  the  rudi meats  of  learning  into  their  scholars. 
Thus  Mr.  Grove,  the  head  master  of  a  national  school  in 
Marykboac,  says:  *  We  do  not  get  as  good  results  as  we  did 
befoTp  1862  The  knowledge  which  the  children  get  at  school 
not  stay  with  them  ;  it  very  soon  passes  away :  it  is  super- 
l/J  Mr.  J.  Hradbury,  master  of  the  Abncy  Uritisb  Scbwl, 
.<■>,  in  being  asked  how  Jar  the  children  ■tUodiflg  night 
*bools  nmmbered  what  thev  bail  been  t  night  in  day  school. 
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answered  :  *  If  they  are  absent  for  two  year*  or  more, 
generally  rutin  to  go  through  (lie  same  work  again  ;  but 
i.lun  take  the  night  school  in  the  winter  succeeding  tbi 
when  they  leave  the  day  school  work,  and  tbcj  go  on  in  te* 
stand .-nil  la  which  they  were  when  they  left  the  day  *e! 
Mr.  Ebcocxer  Morris,  master  of  the  Britub  School,  Mcruti  Bridge, 
in  reply  to  a  OQation  whether  the  result  of  the  present  nysteai 
has  been  to  i iutc.hu  learning,  and  the  lora  of  learning, 
rev  it  w,  said,  *  Quitr  tin-  n  i .  •■  .  creates  tlisuste,  on  the 
of  the  children  for  learning,  and  when  they  leave  school  many 
of  them  do  uot  euro  to  look  at  a  book.'t  Mr-  J.  1 1.  Devonshire, 
■iitor  mj'  t.\.e  Minfsni  Stroot  Wooloj  in  School,  rloxtao,  tUias 
*  that  the  main  defect  of  the  quality  of  the  education  ii  i',5  waat 
of  thoroughness.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  as  many  ■objixtl  were 
taught  bclorc  the  introduction  ol  the  code  ol  IS*:- 2  as  now,  bat 
amch    HOre   iri(i-lligently.      The   principle*  ■  were 

carefully  explained  down  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  not  an  efielt 
made  merely  to  get  them  to  work  *ums  correctly  accordinx;  to 
model,  and  this  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  that  they  mso* 
in  after  years.  Tin-  BXtTNnc  aocunscy  which  is  sought  is 
lowest  classes  in  arithmetic  and  spelling  is  obtained  at  si 
enormous  cost.'t  And  such  was  tin-  evidence  L'ivcn  by  most  of 
the  teachers:  to  quota  onsj  of  the  most  favourable  on  in  ■  i  i 
side  of  those  whose  experience  extended  beyond  1862,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Adams  tatitsn  of  the  Fleet  Strn-i  l«)jinl  School,  M  inij.Kirwl.Qs 
being  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  stvte  of  thing* 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  code  of  1SG2,  said:  c  No,  not  U 
the  lower  classes.  I  think  that  the  upper  classes,  which  am 
may  speak  of  as  the  sixth  forms  of  the  schools,  received  a  vert 
large  Amount  of  attention  from  the  head  master,  but  that  tor 
lower  classes  suffered.  The  advantage  of  the  present  system, 
speaking  generally,  is  the  vast  levelling  up  of  the  instr 
over  large  masses  of  children.  Under  the  old  system  the  attt»- 
tion  of  tin  i  i  hers  was  ever  concentrated  upon  pelting  children 
l«t  il'n  urit  in  certain  subjects  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  scxool 
and  the  mass  of  the  school  suffered.' $  But  this  evidence  b  # 
some  extent  qualified  by  what  he  said  respecting  too  teaebisr  d 
arithmetic :  •  Several  of  the  mothers  of  my  girls  (his  is  a  sail60 
school)  are  employed  in  laundry  work,  and  they  have  f*tff 
week  to  make  out  small  accounts ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  b»^ 
parents  saving  to  me:  "As  my  daughter  is  now  in  the  is» 
standard,  I  thought  she  could  have  worked  out  this  little  accflsot 
correctly,"  and  perhaps  there  arc  two  or  three  mistakes  U  •*• 
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page.  Thnt  it  a  son  of  instruction  to  myself  to  psj  mora 
Attention  to  what  1  will  caII  the  problems  >>(  everyday  life, 
rattier  thnn  to  Government  arithmetic.'*  The  Rev.  K.  F. 
McCarthy,  head  master  of  on*  of  King  Edward's  Schools, 
I5iniiiu  ;hnm,  where  from  a  third  to  om-half  of  the  scholars  are 
picked  children  promoted  from  elementary  schools,  says: 
'These  pupils  constantly  disappoint  the  cancelations  formed  of 
them  and  brlio  the  reputation  acquired  at  the  public  olotnentary 
school,  and  this  without  any  defects  of  character  to  account  fur 
the  faft'j  Thia  hi*  :irtribiire«  Mo  want  of  mental  alertness,  and 
absence  of  intellectual  inqaisitivencss.  There  is  no  desire  to  go 
behind  the  dictum  of  tin-  teacher,  or  of  thfl  rule  to  the  reason, 
and  it  tithe*  many  years  of  uphill  labour  to  create  that  healthy 
desire:  some  cases  seem  hopeless.  This  failing;  Is  certainly 
more  marked  in  those  tint  have  had  the  drilling  of  the  code 
thnn  in  others,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  dip-  i  [>:.m1u<  t  of  pay- 
ment by  results,'  To  torn  from  tearheT*,  to  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stuart  says :  *  There  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  who  may  pass  the  standards,  but  whose 
attainments  arc  so  extremely  superficial  that  in  six  months  time 

forget  everything.' t      Mr.  M.  Arnold  :  '  II  your  question  is 
srhetaar    tli<'   instruction  given   in  the    standards    pcrmnr.* 
affect*  the  intelligence  of  a  child  who  gets  it,  and   gives  him  a 

ig  knowlerljrr.  1  think  it  does  not.  and  it  is  one  great 
objection  tO  it'j  Rev.  T.  W.Sharpe  :  *  I  think  our  educational 
ssstem  is  well  adapted  to  our  larger  schools,  but  it  is  n  little  too 
rigid  perhaps  for  our  small  school*.'!  And  in  the  Report, 
r.ni"  the  chief  inspector*  we  find  it  stated :? — 'The  present 
system  of  education  in  country  districts  is  very  largely  a  waste 
of  public  money,  as  the  children  leave  school  about  eleven  years 
old,  .>nd  forgot  all  again.' 

Wa  bare  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  evidence  of 
nnerta  to  the  failure  of  our  preient  system  ednsmdonallj  con- 
ri^ftred,  for  that  is  looked  upon  as  its  itTDDMit  point,  and  if  it 
UiU  them  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  to  look  for  its  success. 

^eluding  definite  religious  instruction  from   hoard  schools 

tllgiOQfl  tone  of  the  schools  must  nm:e*Harilv  Miller,  and  we 
the  moral  tone  also;  but  about  this  the  opinion  of  the 
feafbers  is  much  more  favourable  than  we  should  have  expected. 
Tha  cause  to  which  the  unsatiifactory  result*  of  the  education 
*i»tn  in  our  schools  is  attributed,  with  nearly  one  voice,  is  the 
*J»>in  of  payment  by  results,  which  moan*  the  system  of  ad- 
■dnutering  tho  Government  grunt  by  paying  so  much  for  each 
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pass  ui  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  special  subjects 
which  ftTo  called  'specific/  For  what  are  termed  *class  subjects,' 
which  include  English,  geography,  history,  and  dflOWUMl 
science,  nnd  needlework  fur  girls,  the  examination  is  by  classes, 
itn:l  the  payment  of  2s.  or  1j.  per  child  in  average  attend 
is  given  when  the  class  does  well  or  fairly  well.  This  system 
of  payment    by   result*  is  denounced  the   teachers   in   the 

■troogtsl  tenns.     One  teacher  *.i>s  that  it  '  ill  *  teachers, 

managers,  children,  inspectors,  and  every  one  who  baa  anything 
to  do  with  it.**  Another  says :  'It  it  only  a  stimulus  to 
cramming,  and  it  is  not  payment  by  results,  because  we  are 
not  paid  for  the  real  work  thai  we  do;  it  is  only  payment  for 
some  particular  standard.  All  effort  to  train  the  children  in 
pood  conduct,  honesty  nod  truthfulness,  and  so  on,  is  not  takto 
Into  account*. -ind  mudi  of  the  time  is  devoted  in  that  dotted 
A  thinl  says:  *  It  impedes  the  introduction  of  new  methodic* 
instruction.  Teachers  arc  afraid  {I  experience  it  day  by  thr 
myself)  to  venture  on  any  course  that  they  think  will  be  of 
advantage  in  the  school,  lest  it  may  interfere  to  some  « 
with  this  mechanical  accuracy  that  is  insisted  upon.  It  males 
the  aim  of  the  teachers  the  securing  of  the  greatest  number  of 
passes,  and  not  the  full  development  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
scholar.  Its  main  result  as  regards  the.  scholar  baa  been  to 
glTe  him  ■  distaste  for  school.'}  Tin  irai  in  which  :he  '  ram: 
grant '  is  Riven,  the  teachers  think,  intensities  the  evil.  Ob  this 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  evidence. 

(  Insrly  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  ovar-praiore 
It  is  asserted  that  mnny  children  suffer  in  health,  not  only  si 
the  time  but  in  after  life,  bom  being  required  ro  learn  oofs 
than  they  have  ability  to  comprehend.  A  good  deal  ofevidfuo; 
was  lufccii  <uj  this  point,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  thai 
requirements  are  not  at  all  excessive  for  children  of  averse 
ability,  and  much  too  little  for  realh  *  leva  childrrn  ;  hut  tail 
tli.v  are  too  high  for  dull,  or  sickly,  or  under  i 
whom  there  are  many  at  school ;  and  that  as  the  standard  ft* 
examination  is  the  same  lor  all,  many  of  these  are  press*! 
more  hardly  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  the  ifjjnrj  of  tbrtf 
health. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  on  this  second  part  of  the  sabjert 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole,  th« 
ciuality  of  the  education  given  is  better  than  it  was  some  rears 
since,  but  it  is  certainly  more  equally  distributed  through  lh* 
school.     The  evil  specially  complained  of  in  1862  is  cureil  ; 
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mt  on*  in  the  opposite  direction  is  inflicted.  Each  child  bat 
now  to  pass  an  examination,  theiefiiir  i.ml-Ii  child  is  taught  to 
pMS  It.  A  clever  child  can  do  this  with  little  instruction,  there- 
lie  receives  little,  and  is  comparative!/  neglected.  The 
doll  child  will  fail  unless  the  teacher  bestows  much  lime  and 
tremble  upon  biin  ;  therefore  much  is  done  ftt  him,  though  he 
will  pruliahls  hrlittli*  Ih-uit  for  it  Isl  afterlife;  whilst  the  clever 
child,  who  would  really  profit  by  what  he  is  taught,  has  but 
■lender  opportunities  fur  improvement.  Them  can  Ixt  no  doubt 
that  the  quantity  of  education  given  is  vastly  increased,  and  as 
this  last  point  can  be  demonstrated  bj  figures  (he  trumpet  is 
loudly  blown  in  Parliament  about  the  success  achieved,  and  the 
r«  »  ahfwin^  iocrMtod  accommodation  and  attendance  of 
children  nre  paraded,  and  the  assertion  is  hazarded  that  the 
education  is  proportionately  improved.  And  as  the  members 
know  little  or  nothing  .-iUuji  rhe  mi  tier,  ihwj  in  OOntant  to 
Teceive  the  statements  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
o(  Council  as  if  the/  were  gosjwl  truths.  The  eridence  of 
experts  given  in  these  preliminary  KeporU  of  the  Commission 
should  dupct  this  illusion,  To  supjHirt  what  has  been  just  said. 
It  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  of  thr  nrkl.vK  manner  in 
which  statements  are  made  in  Parliament  when  there 
little  chance  of  their  bang  contradicted.  On  August  13th  last, 
when  the  education  vote  was  being  considered,  Mr.  Mundella 
asserted,  that  school  lx»ard*  administered  compulsion  so  much 
more  efficiently  than  attendance  committees  that  these  latter 
ought  to  be  done  away  with.  In  proof  of  this  he  affirmed  tbut, 
in  I.ondnn  the  attendance  of  the  children  whose  names  were  on 
the  roll  of  elemcntArv  schools  was  82  per  cent.,  which  was  6 
per  cent,  more  than  in  agricultural  parishes;  the  truth  1 
that  in  London*  it  is  lSm4  percent.,  whilst  in  many  coiinw\ 
parishes,  under  attendance  committees,  it  exceeds  60  per  cent. 

A   point,  about  which  there  is  complete   unanimity   in   lbs 

evidence  given   U-fw;<-    tin-  Commission,  is   the  expediency  of 

removing  the  17s.  677.  limit.      When  Government  hrst  adopted 

the  system  of  *  payment  by  results,1  there  were  two  limits  |>h><  atj 

"ii  td*  amount  of  money  which  any  school  could  obtain   from 

•  nal  Exchequer.     The  one  was  that  in  no  case  was  the 

frmnt  to  exceed  the  amount  raised  locally  by  the  contributions 

"f  subscribers  and   the  i  liildrcn's  pence  ;   the  other,  that   it  was 

n'"*er    to   exceed    15*.    for  each  child   in   average   attendance. 

A*  the  time  there  was  »->   <    ,<     ion  to  the  second  of  these  limits, 

**   the  coat  of  education   fell  considerably  below  30/.  for  each 
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child  in  average  attendance;  to  the   first  there  was  always  on 
objection  which    wua  fatal    to   it*   working  jusll*.      When  tbr 
children  came  from  well-to-do  homes,  and  their  parents  coald 
afford  to  pay  Ad.  or  Gd.  or  more  per  week  for  their   tchooJiar, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  railing   the   required   sum   necessary 
to  obtain  the  full   grant  earned.     But  where  the  children  were 
poor,  and  ooold  EMM  afford  to  pay  more  than  a  penny  a  week 
for  their   schooling,   there   the   rule    pressed    heavily,   and  not 
infrequently  a  portion  of  the  grant  was  deducted   because   the 
local  contnl'iiiniis  Ml  short  of  what  was  Deeded   to  secure  the 
amount  fuiiiid.      It   tln-nTim:   pro  ticall v  ramc  to  this,  that  tbe 
richer  schools  were  more  abundantly  helped  because  they  were 
rich,  whilst  the  poorer  schools  were  fined   for  bring  poor,  and 
for  doing  well   the  especial  work  about  which   Parliament  pro* 
fesscd  to  be  most  anxious— educating  the  children  of  tbe  pooVeM 
classes   of   the    communis       When    l.mil    San  don    was 
President  of  the  Council  ho  saw  this  anomaly,  and  wisely  took 
steps  to  remove  it.    lie  introduced  a  clause  into  the  Act  of 
which  rendered  it  no  longer  Btowun  (6i  tli<'  local  authorities to 
raise  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant;  and 
he  raised   the   limit  rf  Government  help  from    15a.  to  1 7s.  W. 
allowing  jt  !«•  ".i-n-ii  il.it   mm,  provided   there  waa  an  cqasl 
amount  contributed   frnm  local  sources.     This  amply  met  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  was  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  froei 
I'arliaincut  thm  j  but  riooe  tbftt  time  salaries  have  risers,  tbf 
Department   has   become  much  more  exacting  in  its  demsnih, 
the  school  stuff  lias  to  be  enlarged,  school  apparatus  of  all  ltinds 
has  been  multiplied,  and  what  was  considered  amply  siiffieseot 
a  few  years  since  is  now  condemned  as  altogether  inadeqoaw. 
The  consequence   is  that,  the  present  limit   of  17*.  tfrf.  pressrs 
heavily  on  efficient  schools  educating'  the  poorest  children  at  s 
low    fee,  and    there  is  ■  •/>  neral  nutcrj    from   all   parts  of  the 
country,  from  school  boards  and  voluntary  manager*  oLl 
have  this  limit  removed. 

Another  grievance,  much  complained  o(f  is  tbo  limitation  af 
rate-aid  to  Imanl  schools.  The  friends  of  voluntary  scaoss* 
in  many  cases  on  religious  grounds,  object  to  money,  wbfco 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  educational  purposes,  poinj 
to  the   support   of   schools     »l    whose    religious    I  ok* 

strongly  disapprove.  They  say  that  the  schools  in  w huh  0>? 
are  interested  supply  as  grind  secular  education  as  die  bwH 
schools;  that  they  comply  with  every  requirement  of  tbe  St**. 
and  ore  as  much  recognized  by  the  Sintr  as  is  the  board  sjssisi 
of  schools;  and  that  they  ought  therefore  either  to  psrtieipsw 
in  the  education  rate,  or  else   that  their  supporters  shook*  ¥ 
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excused  from  paying  that  rate  to  the  extent  of  tbeir  subscrip- 
tions to  voluntary  BffiCMBl  schools  within  the  tame  rating  ami. 
Their  argument  seems  to  ua  to  be  unanswerable:  by  those  who 
abolished  Church  rates  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  to 
exact  payment  from  persons  of  on©  creed  to  support  establish 
meals  of  another  creed  of  which  they  dlMppiufsxj  ;  nn  argu- 
ment which  would  apply  with  still  greater  force  in  the  cose  of 
schools,  when  •   ice  is  between  a  creed  aud  no  creed, 

■neb  as  many  believe  thnt  to  let  children  grow  up  with 
BO  iltlirntr  creed  is  practically  to  train  than  up  to  ■  deni-d 
oC  nil  creeds.  Some  of  the  ■UppofttrS  of  the  exclusion  of 
creeds  and  catechisms  Jroin  board  schools  maintained  before 
the  Lduostion  Commission,  (hat  the  religious  leaching"  given 
in  Sunday-schools  would  supply  .ill  thnt  was  required :  but 
this  is  most  effectually  answered  by  Or.  Hurgcss,  who  says  : 
i  A  few  y*ant  ago  I  got  a  return  from  every  Sunday-school  in 
Birmingham—  Church  of  hnglsnd,  Nonconform ut,  Roman 
and  the  truth  of  it  was  agreed  to  by  nil 
denomination*  at  a  public  meeting  which  was  held  for  the 
purpose.       There    wrrr,     srmrding     to     those      it-Mini*.     2*1.0011 

children  on  the  books  of  elementary  schools  who  were  not  on 

">oks  of  any  Sunday  -school.     So  that   the  Sunday-schools 

■t  meet  the  deficiency  ■  tbey  are  notable  lo  get  the  children, 

and  those  that  most  need  the  teaching  ;'  f  and  these  children  who 

it  attend  Sunday-school  be  belie v»*  get  no  religious  teaching 

at  all.J     4  Over  and  over  a^nin  children  come  to  my  school  who 

r  heard  ol  God.     Only  the  oilier  day  one   of  our   icachers 

ufead  the  <  tiildron  who  mi  the  mothoi  >>t  ooi  Laid  ud  Sti  tout 

Christ,   and,   after  looking  very  blank,  one  ol  them  said, 

MTbe  Queen."      Another  visitor  was  in  a  bouse  udking  of  the 

Saviour   of  mankind  10  the  DOOJ   soul*  their,  and  after  he  was 

gone  out,  the  mother  told   me  herself  thnt   the   children    siid, 

u  Who  was  the   man   he  was   talking  about?"      I     hi  was   the 

ion,  and   i*  the  position    i>i"  :i  \:ivt  numherof  children  who 

board  schools,  simplv  because  they  have  no  opportunity 

of  bearing  otherwise*  §      This  it   lwirne  OHl    '">  \\\u\i  was  S#Jd 

to   official    representative    of   th<     Nonconformist   society 

which  ailviicjiirs   iiixif-nonunaUonaJ    n-U^ious   teaching   in  day* 

schools.      Mr.    A.    Bourne,    the    secretary   of   the   Bntltfa    ttd 

Foreign  School   Society,  said  ||    that   Sunday-school   infloeBOa  U 

not   co-extensive  with   the  moral    and   spiritual   needs   ol    the 

neediest  children,  and   that  the  children  who  most   need   moral 

and    spiritual    hutlUOtloB  are  most  likely  absent  from   Sund.sy- 
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school.-  He  thought  if  the  parents  oould  jjivc  rcligiout  it 
struct  ion  every  morning  and  every  night  it  would  be  an  ex 
ceedingly  good  thing,  but   that  the*.  ithei    the    nccmnfy 

time  nor  abilltl  .  sod  tlml  wheu-  children  had  no  home  cart. 
though  as  a  religious  man  ho  might  wish  to  help  iIm  >m,  at  aa 
educationist  it  was  no  concern  <>l  his.f  So  that  if  the 
instruction  was  not  given  in  the  day  srhools,  it  would  not  be 
given  at  all  to  many  who  nttend  them.  He  admitted  that 
the  progress  of  education  in  all  ages  up  to  this  lima  depended 
upon  the  Christian  enthusiasm  of  Christian  teachers,  and  thst 
Church  influences  would  probably  not  continue  to  inspire  to 
the  same  degree  if  all  school*  were  made  undenominational  :J 
he  also  looker!  upon  the  Education  Act  of  1870  §  as  prmed 
endowing  British  and  Foreign  schools  all  over  the  country.  A 
further  grievance  which  ought  to  be  redressed  is  the  leryiac 
rates  upon  voluntary  schools,  so  that  they  are  actually  compelW 
to  contribute  towards  erecting  and  maintaining  schools  which 
are  planned  for  tlnii  destruction  ;  in  some  parisbrs  the  lasts 
thus  levied  amount  to  only  a  nominal  sum,  hut  in  others  they 
become  a  heavy  tax.  There  are  many  voluntary  schools  iti 
London  which  are  compelled  to  pav  from  80i  to  5©/.  a  year 
for  local  rates,  and  in  poor  places  this  is  a  tormidablc  ad  * 
(0  tin   HDODBI  wliich  has  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  tubscri 

The  payment  of  school  fees  by  the  children  is  a  mi. 
has    been   much  disoowed   at   parliamentary  elections,   possiblv 
because  their  abolition   may   have  been   thought  an   attractive 
proposal  for  gaining  tlie  votes  of  agricultural    labourers i 
the   evidence  of   those  engaged    in    the   work   of  education  ii 
generally  adverse  to  such   a  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  what 
is  not   paid  for  is   not  valued,  and  thst  the  children  who  par 
are  more   regular  in   their  Attendance  than  are  those  who  sft 
admitted  frcr;  and   ir   m:iv  In-  worth  while  to  note,  that  neafij 
three  out  of  five  of  the  children  attending  elementary  scueou 
pay  less  than  &£  a  week.     It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  witness* 
complained  of  the   loss  of  time  in  collecting  the  fees,  nBi 
the  loss  of  schooling  to  the  children  who  on  coming  sri 
their  school   money   are  sent  home  for  it.     The  real  difficulty 
about  the    feet   seems   to   arise   from    the  very    unsa'.isl  • 
mangi'mi'iits    made  b)    most    boards  of  guardians  fof  paf&V 
the    fees   of   very    poor   children.     By   the    Act    of   1S76,  th* 
burden   o(  paying  the  school    feet  of  poor  children   attendiuf 
voluntary   schools    was  thrown   on   the  guardians  of  the  posf. 
whilst   school  boards  retaiued   the   power  of  remitting  the  fces 
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of  poor  children  attending  their  own  school*.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been,  that  whilst  in  tin-  IaUM  case  remission  is 
wcuml  with  little  or  no  effort*  (in  Birmingham  there  are 
K'.'KK)  children  attending  board  schools  with  free  orders),  in 
the  former,  remission  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  Parents 
bave  generally  to  go  before  the  board  of  guardians  at  if  they 
were  paupers  seeking  relief  T\w\  haw  u\  lose  hall'-a-day  at 
the  least  to  do  this,  and  in  the  country  they  have  often  to 
walk  several  miles  to  the  union  workhouse,  where  the  guar- 
dians ait ;  even  then  it  is  ofton  difficult  to  obtain  a  free  order, 
or  if  one  is  obtained,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time— two  or  three 
months ;  to  that  whnt  from  the  combined  causes  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  peoperiam,  the  Jose  of  tiiM,  am]  the  HBeafteifitjr  of 
tltc  issue  of  their  application,  parent*  refuse  to  apply.  In  < 
few  cases  the  guardians  have  appointed  a  special  sub-committee 
to  meet,  and  bubum  the  ■ppucaiiona  for  remiaaloii  in  the 
spirit  intended  by  the  Act.  It  this  were  generally  done,  three 
would  be  little  difficulty  about  the  payment  o(  school  fees.  Our 
lera  will  remember,  that  tha  Act  of  1870  order..:  di .<:  the 
school  boards  should  provide  for  all  such  necessitous  cases, 
by  remitting  the  fees  of  poor  children  attending  their  own 
schools,  and  paying  for  them  when  the)  attended  voluntary 
schools.  Hut  a  violent  agitation  was  got  up  by  the  Dissenters 
against  the  clause  of  the  Act  (the  twenty-fifth)  which  nvi 
power,  tad  to  ID  1876  the  present  plan  was  prujKiscd  in  order 
to  obtain  peace. 

Another  subject  much  discussed  in  the  evidence  is  the  training 
ti  for  teachers,  and  the  general  question  of  the  supply  of 
teachers.  The  existing  colleges  arc  all  denominational,  except 
those  belonging  CO  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
arc  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  various  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters, and  have,  therefore,  only  general  KMaaJhd  uuscctarian 
teaching.  Very  large  sums  were  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
training  colleges  by  the  religious  bodies  to  which  thev  belt 
and  these  were  supplemented  by  grants  from  the  National  hx- 
chequer.  Towards  their  maint  en  MM  ■-.  the  (Zfivnnnicrit  has 
always  given  a  number  of  Quern  s  scholarships,  which  COW 
three-fourths  of  the  college  expenses  of  the  students,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  is  furnished  partly  by  the  payments  of  the 
student*,  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of  the  friends  of  the 
respective  cullefres  ;  the  National  Society  finding  a  consideiable 
•rtion  of  what  has  to  bo  raised  by  all  the  colleges  belonging 
**  the  Church  of  England,  except  that  of  St.  Katharine's,  Tottcn- 
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ham,  which  It  HlieraJly  supported  fa  the  Society  for  Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge.  Hut  thr  training  rolle^c* supply 
portion  of  the  teachers  required  ;  the  sudden  nnd  rapid 
ol   schools,  consequent  on   the   passing  of  the  Education 

1870,  i  :.;.:. (1  a  demand  In  bwjOfld  llir  jHinrr  of  these  collrjjr* 
to  meet.  In  order  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
bl  Km  forthcoming,  the  Education  Department  proposed  regu- 
lations by  which  pupil-tencher*,  on  the  expiration  of  Mtflr 
apprenticeship,  might  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  smill 
(iinn rrv  schools,   and    by   which  ulliei    y   . 

Edoevlion  DepaitlBCBt,   might   be  examined   for  certificate*  to 
enable  them  to  take  charge  of  elementary  schools.     These  regn- 
al  hart   bwn  changed    from   tioK    to  time;  but  they  have 

led  to  in  Jim  mumiIm-i    i/f  teachers  who  have  not  been 

trained  at  a  college  being  admitted  into  the  profession.  And 
now,  whilst  there  are  10,552  male,  and  10,488  female  teacbn* 
who  hnve  been  trained  for  two  yenrs,  and  1,071  male  and  I 
female  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  less  than  two  years, 
their  ;ui'  f>,1  4M  rrmlc  ami  l.'l..V.»4  female  U-arliem  who  have  been 
certificated  without  being  ti  kinod,  rod  89  male  and  265  female 
teachers  provisionally  Certificated  on  the  expiration  of  tlseir 
apprenticeship.  Th«  presence  of  the  untrained  laati 
considerably  lessened  the  dnimnd  for  trained  teachers, 
there  is  tt  pfftteBl  tome  difficulty  in  finding  employment  far 
wbo  desire  it.  1'artlv  on  this  account,  and  partly  to  make  the 
teaching  staff  as  efficient  n*  possible,  n  desire  has  bavfl  expressnl 
in  several  quarters  for  the  establishment  of  day  training  collets 
muIi  H  Minr  .in-  in  Scotland.  A  further  advantage  alleged  at 
behalf  of  such  colleges  is,  that  they  would  be  able  to  train  pupil 
Ii-nelieijj  from  board  schools,  and  elsewhere,  who  object  to  tbr 
religious  teaching  givon  in  tho  existing  drum  \  collage* 

The  opinions  of  witnesses  arc  divided  as  to  their  utility  ;  sock 
nhjsMTt  to  them  OB  account  of  their  laik  of  religious,  moral, 
and  social  training,  whilst  the  admirers  of  board  schools,  sad 
thotB  MlO  are  eager  for  their  extension,  are  loud  in  their 
advocacy  of  them. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  Jippcars  to  have  been  taken  rebstnr 
to  the  pupil  teacher  system,  which  was  much  praised  by  u> 
prim  ip.-tU  of  training  colleges,  though  fault  was  found  in  sercssl 
cases  with  the  instim  tinn  thai  many  of  the  pupil  teachers  recrire 
during  their  apprenticeship.  To  remedy  this  two  plans  bst* 
been  suggested,  and  are  being  Irieil  ;  the  one  is  ra  •'»  us* 

time  when  they  have  to  be  present  in  school,  and  so  to  JJ*r 
thcui  more  leisure  for  the  preparation  nf  their  own  lessons ;  tir 
other  is  to  secure   for  them  a   better  education   by  opp>> 
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special  teachers  nt  certain  centres  to  instrnrt  them  in  rliwn, 
and  so  to  secure  real  proficients  to  lecture  to  them  in  each  subject 
which  they  have  to  take  up.  The  difficulty  with  IMDBCI  to 
both  systems  is  the  expense  :  to  school  boards,  whlcb  h:>vo  tho 
bottomless  pocket  ol  the  ratepayers  to  draw  upon,  this  is  a 
matter  of  do  KfnpOftaBOW)  but  it  it  otherwise  with  the  manage** 
of  voluntary  schools,  who  have  themselves  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site funds,  An  objection  wis  urged  against  the  centre  system 
o«*  teaching  pupil  teachers,  on  the  ground  thai  it  would  impair 
the  moral  control  til    tin-    hmd    teacher*  of  tin-  si  luiols  ovn 

(O1 1 nates.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that,  intel- 
lectually, it  would  be  sn  advantage  to  the  pupil  teachers,  but 
that  the  moral  results  were  more  doubtful. 

There  was  another  subject  of  considerable  interest,  about  which 
nearly  every  witness  seems  r>i  have  been  questioned,  and  that 
Was  the  working  of  the  conscience  clause.  Only  one*  authenti- 
cated Caseof  its  violation  w:\s  adduced,  and  that  writ  in  a  London 
board  school,  where  a  child  whose  parents  had  taken  advantage 
ol  it  was  subjected  to  unpleasant  trrrttment  in  OPOMatUflOe. 
•  were  tome  imh  finite  allegations  as  to  eliildn-u  |  who  did 
Dot  attend  Sunday-school  !>cii»g  excluded  from  the  advantages 
of  school  treats  and  benefit  clubs,  nnd  others  about  parents 
shrinking  from  cluiniine;  exemption  for  fesr  ol  wlm 
happen  ;  f  but  no  name*  were  given,  nnd  no  proof  was  nflerrd 
that  could  be  investigated,  so  that  what  waa  said  amounted  rather 
to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  witws*  than  evidence  which 
would  bear  sifting. 

There  wos  anotlirr  matter  of  great  importance  brought  before 
the  Commission,  in  which  the  Working  <>l  the  Act  of  1870  did 
not  bexxnoaixe  with  what  Mr.  For  star  had  led  the  friends  ol 
voluntary  schools  to  expect.  He  had  told  them  that  iln> 
Government  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building  up,  and 
that  they  would  pelentan  M  much  as  they  rightly  could  the  co- 
operation and  aidol  those  benevolent  persons  who  desire  to  assist 
their  neighbours.  How  eaiirel j  the  Art  lies  failed  to  do  this  the 
following  will  show.  The  ISrh  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  pro- 
vides that  'the  school  board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efii- 
every  school  provided  by  such  board,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
■  Wide  such  additional  school  accommodation  as  is,  in  their 
opinion,  necessary  inarder  to  supply  a  sufficient  imount  of  public 
school  accommodation  for  their  distrjt  t.  This  Mr.  Cumin  holds 
(and  wo  believe  he  is  supported  by  the  opinion  o^  the  late  law 
officers  of  the  Crown)  to  be   fc  a  direction  and  command  to  the 
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school  board,  to  supply  deficient  accommodation,  and  il 
supply  it,  of  course  nobody  else  would  be  required  to  supply 
ii,'*  As  illustiutiona  of  how  this  work*  then  arc  several  n- 
amplcs.  There  is  ■  hamlet  of  Swansea,  where  a  large  pocc 
Roman  Catholic  population  has  boon  Collected,  t  For  the  educa- 
tion of  tlu>  children,  the  Roman  Catholics  built  a  sc'-iool  st 
lJan-v*(Jraie«  after  much  correspondence  with  the  Department. 
The  Swansea  sclion]  board  objected,  and  obtained  leuve  frotn 
the  Department  to  enlarge  their  schools,  in  onlcr  to  compel 
these  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  the  board  school, 
although,  on  religious  grounds  their  parents  objected  to 
doing  SO;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Department  has  steadily 
refuted  to  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  school  to  be  inspected, 
and  to  receive  an  annual  ^rnnt.  There  was  another  case  si 
Willesdcn.J     A  school  is  elected  to  supply  a  deficiency, 

when  the  clergyman  offered  to  build  a  school  by  voluntary  coo- 
tribationt;  totbli  the  Department  objected,  and  threatened  r.j 
declare  the  school  boaTd,  which  was  anxious  to  acoept   the  ofrr, 
in  default,  if  it  did  not  at  once  supply  the  deficiency ;   the 
|>ute  was  eventually  settled   by  i  l  board  fairing  a  school, 

whiles  vohmi.os  s<  I  tool  was  erected,  so  that  a  superabundance^ 
accommodation   it   provided.      Another  case   has   excited  con- 
siderable attention,  from   having  been  before  Parliament.     At 
Middleton-St.-iJenrge,  in  the  county  nf  Durham,  the  clergyman 
proposed   that   a   school    hoard  should    be   lormcd,   which   was 
:i<  c.HiluiL-U  done,  and  a  hoard  hostile  to  him  was  elected:  npos 
this   he  declined    to    hand   over   his  school   to  the   board;  the 
Department  refined  in  consequence  to  allow  the  school  to  be 
inspected   or  to   receive  an   annual   grant,  though   it  contiaard 
as  efficient  as  it  had  been  in   previous  years  when  It  received 
gmvmrnrni    hdp.     The   Government  Introduced    a    Hill   into 
Parliament  lo  compel   the  clergyman  to  sell  bu  school  t 
board,  and   so  to  establish   by  terror  n  precedent  which  would 
enable  it  to  overthrow  any   voluntary  school  it  pleased,  and  ft 
hand  it  n\n  to  a  school  board.     We  understand  that  the  Kill 
bas   been   withdrawn   on    a   compromise   being  offered,   bat  it 
reflects    no  credit   on    a   Conservative  Administration    that   H 
should  have  lent  itself  to  such  n  proposal. 

VVc  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  more  salient  facts  respcf '■ 
the    present   ajatam    of  education   which    have    heen  elicit 
the  Koval  Commission  now  sitting.      Wc  have  striven  to  ft*oid 
all   reference  to  technical   matters,  nor  have  we  said  an* this? 
about  the   remedies   proposed   by  the  various  witnesses,  whicB 
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lure  yet  to  be  cumidcn  <1  bj  t?ic  (.'vnunmsioji.  Our  object  has 
been  to  provide  information  as  to  the  existing  stato  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  our  public  schools,  which  may  lend  others 
to  a  careful  **aminntion  'if  ihfj  subject,  OpOO  tli"  rr^lit  settlement 
of  which  fflfj  much  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
must  depend. 

But,  before  concluding,  it  innv  be  desirable  to  make  an  exeep- 

in  savour  of  ».%  lut  u  propoud  bj  the  l«-xt  settlement  of 

the  present  controversy,  by   two  specially  important  witnesses. 

Lord  LingOD  who  was  fur  some  time  permanent  tSlSIUtnTf  of  the 

KducV.ion  Department,  recommended  at  follows: — 

'  I  haro  soma  idoa  tiko  this  in  my  mind,  that,  mipposing  you  had  ft 

rsa  of  local  government  established  all  over  tho  country,  MM  of 
first  things  that  yon  would  haro  to  connitlor  would  ho  tins; 
Shall  |bfl  orgauixalinn  fur  rnifirsUlffm  Ijm  independent  of  and  separate 
from  the  general  local  gofWnm*  n  i  ■■■■  InAU&oaj  at  Huh  tins  tho 
poor  law,  oeon  in  a  municipal  town,  hog  ita  own  organization  distinct 

tho  municipality.  That  would  bo  odo  tary  important  <|n< 
and  sroold  sozoowhat  modify  tho  result.  Rut  ho  fur  as  T  can  inuKo 
my  owu  mind  up  on  this  very  difficult  question,  instead  of  the 
Government  having  t  >  deal,  >•■  it  iIolh  now,  with  ovory  imliridual 
school,  making  a  separate  ^mut  to  that  school,  going  into  all  tho 
details  of  it*  govcruiuout.  1  should  like  to  arrive  ut  some  principle 
IiVo  this  •  whem  yon  hod  a  school  district  and  tonic  population  na  tho 
basis,  and  jou  calcnlated  at  what  cost  por  head  of  tho  population  you 
can  give  a  good  elementary  education,  I  should  like  thon  the  State  to 
make  whatever  contribution  it  thought  was  right  to  make ;  I  would 
hare  it  make  aoini*.  in  urdwr  In  retain  thfl  DOWQf  of  iiiKpoe-tiiiu,  very 
ouch  aa  it  now  doos  over  tho  poor  law  and  <rf«r  tho  police.  I  should 
likn  the  State  alwayn  t<>  Ktain  a  certain  coutrihution  towards 
education.  Hut  I  think  that  if  yon  had  population  for  tho  basis, 
and  a  Html  of  what  you  thought  WM  the  proper  ehargis  per  child  for 
ita  education,  i'  i'*d  Mint  amount  it  wunla1   '»■  ihfl  I  "•'■  "lit  of 

tho  locality;  hut  with  rotation  to  this  standard  charge  1  would  haro 
tho  State  £ito  a  certain  grant,  and  that  grant  I  should  like  to  be  paid 
Ui  ihn  li(.il  Kiitlmrity,  tb*  distribution  of  tlntt  .'i.mt  hring  by 
the  local  authority  completely  its  own  act  and  di^A,  ■nbjoet  to  audit 
and  inbjoct  to  inspection.  If  thhl  could  bo  worked  out  Ihnfl  I 
like  to  aeo  somo  such  moditicatiou  of  tho  11th  clause  (I  thmk  it  La) 
aboai  caUschituia  in  tho  lMuealion  Act  of  1870,  as  wi.mM  not  mako 
that  a  gromul  of  difference,  between  one  srhuul  and  another* 

He  further  explained  his  proposal  with  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  voluntary  schools  at  follows: — 

"I  think  the-  local  authority  would  hnvo  to  mako  it*  own  temi 
w«li  tkam.     Supposing  that  you  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
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proscribed  under  certain  general  conditions  what  oachb  to  bo  in 
quantity  Mid  qnslity  tho  elementary  education  of  a  district,  and  then 
I»on  the  local  authority  the  •  fcll gath  -n  (rf  maintaining  tins 
education  up  to  that  ftaDOaxd,  the  first  tiling  that  thoy  • 
naturally  do  would  bo  to  tako  a  »0H  of  educational  census  of  tfcttr 
liKiiici,  (o  ne  ffbftl  Wnooll  they  Lad  gut.  Loth  board  school* 
voluntary  schools.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  the  Mippreafil 
a  voluntary  school  meant  building  a  board  BOhool  oOl 
tho  voluntary  eclioobt  would  haro  u  vory  proat  aoenrity  in  tha: 
against  being  treated  in  a  vory  hutftih  and  I  think  tl 

1im*»I  authority  wcmld  In  »11  probability  ba  able  to  coma  to 
BMUc  oortain  Tory  general  condition*  imposed  by  an  Act  of 
in*nt,  wuirh   would  onablo   thorn  to  aid   iniportinUv   lowani* 
voluntary  schools  and  boaid  schools,  bowercx  thoy  might  Lo  c< 
out  of  tho  rate'  * 

If  sufficient  security  were  taken  that  nil  school  boards 
deal  equitably  with  vohinf.ni  ln»i"r   \t  mui  U  to  be 

in  favour  of  this  proposal,  but  when  we  remember  the  b 
spirit  which  many  boards  have  shown  towards  voluntary  sc 
this  point  would  have  to  be  carefully  BaffgtMldl  »i. 

Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  the  present  permanent  secretary,  g»« 
evidence  to  rnnrli  ihn  wine  i-tl'rct.      He  said: — 

•Thia  trvmwidouji  drtaH,  of  looking  into  every  Hohonl  In  tl 
country,  I  maintain  to  bf  I  atirely  unnecessary.     Jt  was  all  vary 
when  it  wn*  a  small  all.  m  that  it  has  become  nati< 

ur«ra«  U)  mo  to  In    detail  run   mail ;   it   is  going   Into  a  lot  of  detail, 
which   I  do  not  believe  in  n  pood  thing.     If  tho  thing  carol 
chsngo  I  but  it  would  bo  a  very  considerate  change)  I  should  wait 
fbf  the  iwtnbliphuKfct  of  a  county  board.     Then  I  should  have  fatt 
<  i   tiiHt  cuutity  board  an  ;t  committee.     I  am  now  excluding 

tin;  U)iini;;lih.     T  hid  with  tin-  oi mn try  outside  the  borougafc. 

You  lot  up  ihia  county  hoard  elected  a*  l'arliamont  should  determine 
Then  I  nliouldsay:  Sow,  1  will  pay  you, tho coinmittoo, aoraucb nxaer; 
I  will  rot*in»  of  course,  the  powor  to  compel  yon  to  put  up  a  immoral 
nmnbur  of  Bohoofa  fur  the  county.  That  in  u  right  which  should  U 
Touinod  in  the  central  department.  Then  I  shall  leave  to  you  iht 
distribution  of  that  money  (which,  I  mi<*ht  voutare  to  add,  most  to* 
good  deal  smaller  than  that  now  distributed),  aud  one  of  the  CODth- 
tinus  that  I  sliould  make  would  In  lliih,  that  ynu  uiiiHt  raino  qmV  •* 
much  money  locally  km  you  got  from  us.  If  yon  got  !/,  fr<im  us,  J* 
must  ruiKo  1/.  Hut  the  money  would  ho  distributed  by  this  l"*1 
hoard.  Then  wheu  you  coiuo  to  the  board  school*  and  tho  voluntary 
schools.  I  sliould  alxdish  the  Mth  section  (Cowpur-Teniplo  clsu*)j 
that  is  to  say,  I  would  allow  a  enmity  Ixmnl  to  pny  to  any  tob 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  most  rigid  denominational  school—**** 
I   should   leave  to  the   county  board.      I  should  say:   It   a**"* 
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I  the  central  government  ibout  thu  rvat  of  It,  bat  /on,  the 
o.  firo  entitled  to  distributo  this  mono/  to  any  officicxit 
100I  you  like."  • 

It  will  be  MCfl,  (ran  the  points  in  this  evidence  to  which  we 
re  called  atttttttOQj  that  a  crisis  ha*  arrived  in  the  elementary 
K*tion  o(  the  country,  tad  th«t  duagej  nul  iborth  be  rmcw 

the  better  or  the  worse.  The  evidence  has  clearly  brought 
the  surface,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  discontent  outhe 
I  irTecU  ft  COtuider-'ililo  niimbflff  of  those  who  AN 
ivcly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  Teachers  and 
insgera  think  that  the  educitiou  given  is  not  so  good  | 
_-Ut  to  I  if,  und  that  one  great  reason  lor  this  is  the  u  filiations 
ilex  which   government   help   is  given.     Moreover  they   feel 

r'eved  st  tli-  ii.  tuner  ia  which  that  assistance  is  distributed  ; 
manager*  of  voluntary  school*  feci  themselves  untiiiK 
ighfed  hv  the  constantly  increasing  demands  made  upon 
tn  by  the  Education  Department,  ami  In  tin  ir  having  to 
f  an  education  rate,  in  which  the  schools  that  specially 
crest  them  are  not  allowed  to  participate.  At  this  very  time 
tn?  is  an  agitation  in  favour  of  requiring  Urlmird  manual 
itruction  to  be  given  in  day  schools,  and  tor  eookinjc  *°  he 
Ight  to  the  girls  ;  possibly  both  desirable  things,  but  both 
\uiriag  *  considerable  outlay,  wt.n  fa  can  bo  easily  provided 
:hi>*c  who  have  an   unlimited   power  of  rating  the   public, 

t  cannot  be  so  easily  furnished  by  thus*-  wlio    nue 
md  upon  private  liberality  for  the  required  fo&do, 
master  the  three  bulky  volume*  issued  by  the  Commission 
ids  so  much  time,  that  they  will   hardly  be  read  by  tOOM 

v  connected  with  ■  is    schools.       It    is 

.desirable   to  arouse  attention   to   the   subject,   belore 
~ible  step  is  taken.     When  the  Coiuiuismmiicib  Em  their 
containing  motored  advice,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  obtain 
of  Parliament  to  carry  out  what  they  propose;  and  in 
that    this    may  be  done  wisely,  not   only  member*  ol    ilie 
>u»e«  of  Parliament,  but  all   persons,  frhOM  Opinion  on 
carries  weight,  shoutd  carefully  study  tin-  question 
ioral  and  religious  as  well  as  in  its  educational  he .u-iut;*, 
is  Uieir  DpmlOH  I  D  selves,  so  that  the  nation 

some   power   of  appreciating  what   is  proposed,  and 
isfy   itself  that    its  citixens  axe  likely    to   be   well  and 
rained    for   a  right  discbarge  of  the   important   duties 
m  them. 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  Architectural  JJittori/  of  the  (fnivtrtity 
Catnbritfyft  and  of  tlta  Colleges  of  Cambridge  and  E(en*  B» 
the  late  Robert  Willi*,  M  .\\  FJLS.,  Jir  kv.ninn  Professor  in 
the  Universityof  Cambridge,  sod  iom  -tin  <■  Fellow  of  Gonvillc 
and  Caius  College.  Edited,  with  large  ndditions  and  brought 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  Isle 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ('tinbridM 
•1  vols,     -ito. 

THE   beautiful    volum**,  which  lio  before  at,  con 
results    of   the   combined   labours   of   the   late 
Willis    and    of   bis    nephew   and    li  ^eeutor,    Mr 

Willis  Clark,   mk!    gtV*   to   the   world   the   long-prouaiscd  and 
murh-deximi  'Architectural  History  of  the  University  oi  I 
bridge/     The  work  is  moat  appropriately  'inscribed,'  in  a  lev 
touching  word*   by   Mr.  ('lark,  'with   gratilud 
regret,'  to  *  the  memory  '  of  thnt  great  scholar,  so  suddenly 
prematurely   snatched   from   us    last   year,— ©Dc  *>i    the    , 
minded,  most  absolutely  unselfish,  nnd  most  loving-heart, 
men,  who  put  his  own  unrivalled  stores  of  Accurate  knowledge 
SO   unreservedly    at    thp    service  of  others,  that    his  own  fa* 
learning  was    too    little    estimated    by   the?   public,      tui   'dear 
friend*   Mr.    Henry    Hradshaw,  late    Public    Librarian   of  the 
University,  'without  whose  help*  the  work  *  could  not  hart 
been  produced,*  anil   to  whom  be  describes  himself  as  'under 
dee|>er  obligations  than  he  can  put  into  words.' 

U  <  may  preface  our  notice  of  this  joint  work  by  saying  thai 
the  fc  Architectural  History  '  appears  in  a  form  every  way  wottsy 
nj    the   syndics   oi"  the  Cambridge    University  Press,   to  who* 
'splendid   liberality*   Mr.  ("lark    bears  grateful    tattimm 
these  days  of  cheap  nnd  slovenly  printing  the  eye  rests  m 
ordiuaiy    Satisfaction    on    u   goodly    square    page,   with   auijilr 
margins,  a  clear  and  pleasing  typography,  and  a  general  *  soifs* 
character,  evidencing,  in  Air.  Clark's  words,  on  'anxiety  on  bV 
part  of  the  staff  of  UM    Press  to   produce   the  work  in  the  betf 
possible  manner,'  which  leaves  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired. 

Of  the  beauty   of   the   illustrations  so   abundantly    scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  work  we  cannot  speak  too  hxj 
They  are  admirable  examples  of  wood-rutting,  of  which  tbs* 
due  to  the  *  artistic  talent*  of  Mr.  John  O  Connor  fully  deserv 
the  special  niriitioiJ  accoided  to  them  by  Mi.  Clark;   while  ••* 
unttinting  liberality,  with  which  these  illustrations  ar»  gifso  " 
a]  u<  idate  the  architectural  descriptions  and  render  them  general'/ 
intelligible,  ealla  for  much  gratitude  from  the  non-proies- 
reader.     The  smallest  detail,  down  to  the  arrangement  of  s**'r' 
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case,  or  the  form  of  a  knocker,  it  thus  made  clear,  'oculi*  sub- 
ject* fidclibus.'     The   fourth   volume   contains  ground-plans  of 
each  of  the  college*  and  of  *omc  of  the   i-iii.-f  I  .'nivi*r»it*   IniiM- 
iaps,  essential  lor  the  comprehension  of  the   formation  of  their 
wd  the  gradual  growth  of  ilicir  buildings.     By  a  ran 
ingenious  device,  suffocated   by  a  French    work  on  the  etch] 
tccluml  history  of  the  city  of  Paris/  it  has  been  rendered  prac- 
ticable r.i  compare  the  origin  >i  tad  the  existing  arrangements  of 
the  building*,  by  means  of  a  double  plan,  one  superimposed  on 
-fh^r;  the  older  arrangements  being  drawn  on  paper  and 
rt©j  on  tracing  linen,  through  which  the  earlier  plan  can  be 
-ii.      We?  may  aild  that  the  uaefulnen  of  the  work  ns  a  book 
D  '9  is  much  enhanced  by  one  ot  the  most  complete  and 
ireIt*Vimfiged  indexes.  mit  liuve  ever  had  occasion  to  consult. 

The  work  had  its  origin  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  00  the  occasion  of  its  Annual  Congress 
being  held  at  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  July  .r»,  L8M 
lecture,  as  well  as  the  equally  remarkable  lecture  by  the  late 
Dr.  Gttesl  on  'The  Four  Great  Boundary  Dykes  of  Cambridge- 
shire,' was  delivered  in  the  Senate-house  in  the  presence  of 
Use  Prince  Consort  and  bis  suite.  Such  *a  lecture,'  writes 
Mr.  (lark,  •on  b  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  interest, 
especial h  win  n  i-r  forth  with  Professor  Willi***  rare  power  at 
exposition  and  admirable  delivery,  excited  the  greatest  en'lm 
i,  and  he  was  requested  to  publish  it  without  delay.'  This 
he  undertook  to  do  ;  but  the  subject  grew  upon  him,  and,  finding 
it  impossible  to  *do  justice  to  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
■I  let/  he  determined  to  develop  the  lecture  into  a  detailed 
history.  The  undertaking  received  a  fresh  itimulus  from  the 
second  lecture  delivered  by  him  on  *  The  Architectural  I  li 
of  tho  University/  in  19130,  when  the  Architectural  Congress 
held  a  meeting  in  Cambridge,  and  again  in  the  following  year, 
when,  as  Sir  Robert  Rede's  lecturer,  ho  ehoso  *The  Arehi- 
tectural  History  of  Trinity  College  '  as  hi*  subject.  The  promise 
of  speedy  publication  was  on  these  occasions  renewed,  but  from 
various  cause*  it  was  never  fulfilled. 

The  task,  which  lias  in  consctjueiKi  dcvuli  il  m!:U  nephew 
and  literary  executor,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark,  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  much  greater  labour  and  difficulty  than  he  had  at  first 
Anticipated.  'At  no  college  was  tho  work  quite  finished;  if 
lllftory  of  the  building  was  complete,  that  of  the  site  was 
n i shed,  or  vice  rer$A.  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  were  gaps  to 
h»  filled  up,  but  no  materials  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  at 

"  'Fails  I  Lass,' paUl  rtfl  l<y  BCsss**,  Haehaitu  botwosn 
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band,     Note*  ami  sketches  existed  in  abundance,  but  the 

£nn  written  in  a  ■peCAflfl  of  shorthand  to  which  Lc  alone  CUttW 
ave  supplied  the  key.'  In  the  face  of  these  cmbarrascmenu 
Mr.  Clark  fe.lt  that,  if  the  work  devolved  apon  him  weir  to  he 
done  in  a  way  '  worth y   alike  of  tin  and  of  the    1 

veraity/  he  matt  gild  himself  to  an  entirely  unanticipated 
Amount  of  personal  labour  in  research.  *1  came  to  the  con- 
clusion,' he  writes,  *  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
tin-  palpi  frutn  which  Projector  Willis  himself  started,  and 
investigate  the  whole  subject  afresh.'  Such  a  work,  to  be  done 
well,  could  only  be  done  sluwly.  TliOM  who  bate  beta  happi 
enough  to  livo  to  see  the  published  work  will  acknowledge  that 
the  lonjf  delay,  just  eleven  years,  is  fully  compensated  by 
an  admirable  *  rciniiimrnatinn.  The  general  arrangenu  n 
the  work  is  that  drawn  up  for  his  own  direction  by  Professor 
Willis,  The  scheme  cooln  be  'followed  in  its  general  outline 
without  difficulty  j  but  for  separate  details/  Mr.  Clark  salt,  be 
has  *  often  had  to  content  himself  with  tin?  indication  afforded 
by  a  single  line  or  an  unfinished  sketch.1  In  all  his  adc:' 
CQpaqtatfanuh  indicated  by  square  brackets,  which  r\uiid  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  published  work,  Mr.  Clark  has  *  stricth 
confined  '  himself'  within  the  limits  which  the  author  had  traced 
for  his  own  (ynidanre.'  The  department  of 'social  history*  which 
Prolessor  Willis  proposed   to   combine  with  the  '  ax> 

ny1  hi'  tin- 1  Infremlj  —  though  in  Mr.  Clark's  words  it  Is, 'at 

C assessing  a  humnn  interest,  naturnllv  the  most  fascinating* — has 
pen  only  slightly  touched  on.  Instead  of  accusing  him  is" 
baring  'dtfftloped  this  part  of  the  subject  with  too  great  mlMts- 
nets,'  most  persons  will  wish  that  he  had  devoted  more  «cscr 
IS  1%.* 

Ot  IflC  ibree  volumes  before  us,  the  first  "pens  with  an  b 
rCbu  introduction  describing  the  gradual  growth  of  th»  I  si- 
versii.  afl  I  Lollejriatc  systems  (distinct  in  their  origin  sad 
ptujwiv  )  linilj  o|  Oxford  and  Cuinbiidjrei  and  an  account d  tar 
various  classes  of  persons  for  whom  the  benefits  of  the  foaode* 
tioni  were  designed.  These  were  the  scholars  and  fellows*  tk* 
terms  being  at  first  used  indifferent!*  j  the  *i:rar*  and  snbttraft. 
as  the  poorer   students  were  designated,   who    received   bears, 


"  lui  one  portion  of  the  flelil,  the  thihU  di&icac?  *• 

■ii/lilfiil  >>>li  rhlcli   il   boa   btoa  rrnu.-tvd,**' 

dltBenll  i"  vaj  WAftUMV  lb#J  ar*  tnor*  loinied  oi  m 

nriwl  nmn*.  rtm  K*t.  i  In 
Canon  of  Uuoofo  ■  ntiil..i  '  lln  Bochd  LifrM  tbe  Knitfkh  Unircnflttas/sot" 

•hriioli..  Ac*dcmka\oi  ■  n-  Ij; uucuik  Cs«* 

vbiofa  » wait  ihe  eoaipleUuti  of  the  series  by  the  putlicslion  of  Ox  Iblei  wissfc 
fremiti  t*n  years  Uck. 
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odgiit?,  nnd  education  in  ictm-i  -  u  in-  as  servants  to  ' 
be  fellows,  and  sometimes,  as  the  building  account*  show, 
ctoally  earning  money  in  tfart  EntflTVaJl  of  their  studies  as  «. 
filmurrrs  ;  tlir  '  perendinants,'  self-invited  gucsu,  availing  them- 
elvee  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Inundation,  and  abusing  tin: 
nee  ol  then  hn*M  In  riintinuall^  putting  off  tli**ir  ilrpirture 
ill  the  day  after  to-morrow,  *  pcrtndin*  \  fellow-commoners, 
cvmmciitoilf*)  and  *  pensioners,'  i.e.  those  whn,  without  being 
m  thp  foundation  ol  a  college,  wit*-  allowed  lo  reside  within 
t*  walls  on  paving  rent,  •  pensio*  for  ibtil  •  Vuiibcrs — a  pii- 
.  we  may  notion,  oiigltiailv  confined  to  former  fellows 
use,  benefactors,  (.'liurrli  dignitaries,  or  the  like. 
ty  degrrr*  the  college  doors  were  opened  mnn*  widely,  and 
stranger  students'  began,  as  at  present,  to  be  admitted  to 
OtKUnou*  and  jesMenee  ;i!  llieil  own  CDftMCa.  The  earliest 
ecognition  of  this  class,  which  now  forms  the  main  body  of 
be  UOarentfJ  residents,  is  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
.479,  where  ■  the  tons  of  noble  and  worthy  persons,  friends  of 
be  college/  not  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty,  were  allowed 
n  be  received  if  provided  frith  pmper  gunrdinns.  A  similar 
|  .  under  like,  restrictions   **  to   number  and  responsible 

tlagr,  is  given  by  the  later  statutes  ot  BsJHol  College  (lf>07), 

irpus   Christi  College  (1517),  Brasenote  College  (1521),  and 

rwhvn*.     By  the  middle  <ri  i Is--  sixteenth  . .  i  m  | ,  the  modern 

item  of  admitting  students  not  on   the  foundation  was  fully 

iblishcd  ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  <>lli<  •*  "f  '  tutor*  Ifl  the 

tsent  meaning  of  the  term  then   first  appears,  being  probably 

duced  at  King's  Hall,  the  chief  of  the  earlier  foundations 

irlarl    in  Trinity   College,    '  where    tin    Modflfltt    were-   itmhIi 

Igor  than  eleewben 

[r  have  snid,  that  the?  University  and   the  colleges  were  in 

and    purpose  quit**  distinct.     The:  growth  of  both  was 

ind   gradual.      Htfclies  Mi        i-l   nu  not   bound  together   by 

ties  but   the  common  pursuit  of  learning,   lodging   where 

[could,    not   Under  any    general   oeoh.il    discipline,   were 

ited    at  Oxford   anil    Cambridge   as   they    had    been   at 

ic  prototype  of  them   both,  before  the  existence  of  any- 

hat   could    be    properly    nailed    i   ttnh  ■■:-.:■,   using  that 

its  original  sense  of  *an  association  of  teachers  united 

interest  ;'  *    and  the  University,  when  at  last  it  grew 

all    medieval    institutions    under    the    authority    and 

influeiirr   ni    the   Churcb,  was    long    anterior   to    the 

of  separate  colleges. 

of  tao  Unimsity  of  Ox***'  by  tao  Hon.  <:.  C  i:r a-ick,  D.C.L* 
Collect  (Epochs  of  I  .'Lurch  ilutoi-y  i,  p.  7. 
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Tbe  University  as  *uch  wm,  at  first,  merely  a  teaching  r, 
It  «li'l  nut  nmcnm  itself  with   the   material  wants,  the  food  and 
lodging  of  the  student*,  beyond  the>exereiw»  of  a  general  sup-fin 
tendence  over  the  rent*  and  market*,  and  a   paternal  care 
their  *  public  morals/ 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  records,  which  took  place  ia  the 
.■•Mi  conflict!  between  '  Pawn  and  Gown'  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  rendered  accurate  knowledge  ol  the  early  history  of  the 
University  impossible,  but    Professor  Willis  thinks   that  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  'at  first  tho   University  took  no  cognisance 
whatever    of   the    way    in   which    students    obtained    lodgings.' 
The  Inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  this  system,  toge-thf-r  with 
itl  moral  clanger*,  ls)d  to  the  establishment  ol"  what   were  after- 
wards known  as  Hostels,'  due  apparently  to  the  voluntary  action 
"l    i he  students  themselves,   *  who  with    the  connivance  of  the 
University,'  according  to  Dr.  Caius,  'rented  any  »-mpt\  houses 
from   the  townspeople  they  could  obtain   possession  of,    which 
tanned  HoeteUoi  literati   Inna.1      Quarrels  about  rent  sod 
other  dissensions   gradually   led    the   University   to  take  these 
hostels   to  some    extent    under    their    superintendence,  and  to 
require  that  each  hostel  should  he  managed  by  a  Principal,      la 
Inter  days,  when  the  collegiate  system  hod  become  established, 
many  of  the  Lustels  for  protections)  sake  attached  themselves  t» 
some  college,  or  wcto  bought  up  by  the  college*  out  of  their 
corporate  funds,  or  purchased  ami  presented  to  them  by  private 
benefactors.    Those  that  survived  in  their  independent  conditio* 
being  without  endowment,  though  the\    Ion-   mail  I  lined  their 
popularity,  were  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the  sir  * 
attractions  of  the  endowed  rrdleyes.     Dr.  Caius,  who  remember*! 
them   '  in   good   repute  and    crowded  with  student*,'  beeon 
death  in  1573  saw  them  oil,  with  few  exceptions,  deserted  sbJ 
given  bock  into  tin-  I  mud*  of  the  townspeople.     The  detail 
of  the  hostel  system  is  thus  picturesquely  described  by  Fuller:— 

'In  then  Beetle*  acholan  were  more  oonvanientlj  •eeuearoohi'*! 
iliaii  :n  son  BJBUn  m  houses  (wherein  anciently  thoy  livodj,  both  b> 
.:.tn(  bore  i!i'>  woro '.ii.it.-j  imicr  .'in  head,  i&d  benaaaa Ihev nan 
either  xent  frco  or  paid  it  by  agrccim  i :  I  (  of  ihidr  oansonKtt- 

But  *m  star*  losu  their  light  when  the  nun  arisetb,  ko  all  those  V. 

yed  by  degree*  vrhotl  endowed  colleges  began  to  appear  at  Osti- 
btider,  ami  I  MiuM  Trinity  Hustle1  (wbareifl  ttudontn  oo'.' 
tlie  year  1510)  as  the  longcet  liror,  eurviving  all  tho  re**.' 

The  collegiate  system,  which  by  its  sujwrior  merits  so  rnse    { 
pletely  supplanted  the  carl  i  a  hostels,  had   its  origin  st  Oxi*nt    | 

•  1 1  !  1  ■>  KirlurJ  Phi  Looses  ojfOsfttUf*** 

aid  of  tb«  einir.-ii  1 1  iti.   Ho  j   I  mute. 
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and  is  doe  to  the  creative  genius  of  the  great  UwycT-pricst 
Walki  of  Merlon,  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  III.  arid  ftishnp  of 
Rochester,  1274— 1278, — tlio  most  munificent  and  probably  the 
most  able  statesman  and  pre!  ate  of  tin-  thhtoeotfa  COUtUH.  The 
earlier  frnind:ir.mnc  of  William  of  Durham  and  John  Bnlliol, 
which  subscqur  ii!  !>  il.  ,,|.»jk-i]  into  the  colleges  of  University 
■fid  Ralliol,  were  not,  in  their  original  idea,  college*  at  all,  in 
:>*c  of  the  WOfd,  i.e.  organized  societies  with  the 
right  of  corporal*  Mlf^oreroDieQtp  Inn  ncfatUdoii>Aiiitii  atl- 
rnimttered  by  the  University;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
IDOWn  tb«  way  thai  tho  exhibitioners  of  the  resiwctivr:  fouudu- 
tions  were  gathered  together  into  a  sing]*  building,  and  provided 
with  statutes  mainly  borrowed  from  those  drawn  up  by  Walter 
of  M  wrapt. 

!     quote  the  words  of  the  present  Warden: — 

1  At  Oil  U!:.LIuli>:i     'ill    til'     prVmn»ti<.HI  (.ifiUjailrtllirnl    (  .lil(-,i(io;i    im:Vl 

collegiate  •Jiscijdiito,  hut  secular  gtiManrr,  it  '  - \Ti-i  t  n  Collage— 
'  was  the  expression  of  u  OCT  <■<  prion  -  ntiroly  DOW  in  KnpUnri.  whieh 
deserroti  spaciul  consideration,  inasmuch  ss  it  booamo  the  model  of 
all  othur  collegiate  foundations,  und  determined  the  futuro  constitution 
of  both  the  Eugliuh  UuivorviliccL  Iu  this  sense  Merlon  College  in 
SSjtUlfd  to  something  mom  tfian  pnOOttaoOe,  '«>r  iU  fouudnr  was  tlin 
rosl  founder  of  the  English  Collogo  sysUm.'  ■ 

The  system  inaugurated  by  Walter  of  Merton  at  Oxford  was 
not  slow  in  finding  its  irej  to  Cambridge.  Ten  yearn  after  tin- 
promulgation  of  bis  node  uf  statutes,  the:  fi-.-ntiii  Mt /t.oticruri*9  as 
It  cninc  to  be  called,  which  served  as  the  pattern  for  so  many 
sobseiiucut  codes, —  and  six  years  after  bis  death,  Hugh  of 
RaWhum,  Bishop  of  Kly,  founded  the  first  Cambridge  College, 
•  endeavouring  to  give  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
benefit   of    the  system    en    happily   established    at    Oxford    hy 

Balsham*s  first  attempt,  which  aimed  at  the  fusion  of  the  two 
elements,  the  secular  and  the  clerical,  which  Morton  had  •trivefl 
i.i  keep  distinct,  signally  ftiih-d  His  plan  of  introducing 
secular  scholars,  living  according  to  the  MettOB  ml. ,  Into  tki 
Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Brtngelutf  a  society  of  Austin  canons, 
1«]  to  •  unappeasable  dissensions,'  and  compelled  the  bishop 
after  a  short  trial  to  separate  the  two  bodies,  transferring  the 
scholars  to  an  independent  home  The  plane  selected  was  out. 
I'rumpington  Gate,  in  two  already  existing  hostels  adja- 
cent to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  now  St.  Mim  ilie  Lew,  from 
which   it    derived    the    name  of   1'ctcrhousc— -<lomu*   scclarium 


•  Undridc's  *  History  of  Uto  I  nil       Ity  of  Oxford,1  p    18, 
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sancti  I'clrt — which  it  hore  from  the  beginning  urtil,  in  rec*m 
times,  it  was  unhappily  exchanged  fur  ihc  auppoacd  more 
<Iit^nifi4>il  apptDatioo  of  St  FatoVf  Collage. 

Pfffbtimi  ""lirurr  long  remained  the  sole  representatirc  of  the 
newly  introduced  CoUoguM  *;v>m  mt  Cambridge       Forty  ytan 
elapsed  before  the  exaoiple  »m  followed   hv  the  foundation 
Hervoy  of  Sanfom  of    Mirltael  House  (132*1),  now  sunlto 
in  Trinity  Colkge.      Hut  br  this  time  the  advantage*  o 
funnel    luiHtel    B)'Mt'iH    of    ■'  ul    well-regulated    hoi; 

which  the  younger  students  might  reside  under  wholesome  dis- 
cipliiMi  were  proving  themselves  by  experience,  and  fruab  col- 
legiate foundation*  succeeded  on»  another  with  some  rapidity. 
The  first  Attempt  made  by  the  University  in  its  corporate 
rapacity  was  not  altogether*!  ■■■r-.-iul  The  •  I  d  pi  *  iry  I  fall  * 
established  l>>  the  IhhIv  in  iwn  lumwj  in  Mill  Street,  in  I 
after  the  example  of  the  sister  University,*  after  n  languishing 
existence  of  twata  jraan  was  in  133$  granted  to  Ladv 
Elizabeth  of  Hurgh,  Gray*!  '  princely  Clare,*  who  rc-fonndod  it 
under  her  family  name  as  '  Domus  de  Clare,'  and  suj 
tin-  endow  incuts,  ihc  wani  ul  wl  ich  bm   chti  ked  it*,  growth 

The    preceding    mar    had    witnessed    in    the    foundation    of 
1  King's  Hall  '  by  Edward  111. — a  libera]  patron  of  the  Univer- 
sities, (in  hit  VmJ(   linr  cultured  fattiei  had  b##n  l»efon»  him— 
the  creation   of  the  largest  educational  establishment    K 
attempted  at    Cambridge,  exhibiting  a  rJoaei    resemblanofl  u 
modern  collegiate  adocation  than  an)  of  the  pre 
tious.      King's  Hall,  like  the  earlier   foundation    of    Michael 
EJouaa,  mi  ultimately  iwallowod  up  in  Henry  VIII. 's  founda- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  of  which  it  formed  the  largest,  richest, 
and  most   important  constituent.      The  member*  of  the 
inundation   were   primarily   lodged   in  a  messuage  pu: 
Kdward  of  Robert  of  Crow  land,  Ractorof  Omulle,  into 
the  master  and  scholars  moved  as   it  stood.     This  messuagt- 
tlic  atchitectuiul   history   of   which,  together   with  the   gradual 
growth  of  the  building*,  culminating  in  the  frrand    gat 
tower  which  atill   forms    the    entrance   to   the    Great  Court  * 
Trinity  College,  Profasaor  Willis  has  followed  oni  with  loving 
elaboration — consisted  of  wooden  buildin**  standing  roond  u» 

•  The  prwot  i  CoUoob  ai  Oxfoei,  «o  ri-Uouloudr  aaerftioi  to  a"«f 

indcr,  i»*d  fl  Ina  beqnost  of  HJQ  tuarkato  Oh-  UniswwV 

I.;,   wiiii.n. .  ;    oii.nl  fe*  hwirit*1 

purchtunf,  la  nnr  of  whfeh  fnnr  mart*.'*  witt  i»t*li1i»hiA  to  ll#*  InemnoWsV 

uodc.     liir    Utli  H  mid    In   »Lijij  o   BUD*«»J 

m  br  Ibo  oumu  of  tho  founder,  boa  odhti.l  to  ihc  »xh<y  (nxo** 
atlrmfna 
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of   a   courtyard,    a   little  to  the  west  of 
jak«.     The  foand&Uoa  of  Kind's  Hall  by  •  reigning  sorcreigi 
nafks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  collegiate  foundations.     The; 
were  no  longer  tentative  institutions,  but  hod  secured  a  pod         | 
ks  rccoguuccd  elements  of  the   University  system.      Noble  and 
eealthy    perennaget  eagerly    followed    the    rojal    lead,    and    new 
:ollc$es  sprang  rapidlv  into  existence.     At  Cambridge  tour  rose 

Pembroke  Hall  (1,147),  Qonvilb  Ha 
Innity  llail  (1350),  and  Corpus    ChfUfei   H*OM  f LM2V      The 
irst    o(  these,  Pembroke    Hall,   in    its    present   designation  per- 

MtfcuUes  the  name  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Larl  of  Pembroke, 
lie  husband  of  M.iv  <Jo  Si  P.tul,  daughter  of  Guy,  Count  of 
1'butillon  and  Saint  Paul,  as  its  earlier  designation,  the  ■  Hall 
Valence  Marie,*  was  intended  to  preserve  her  own.  The 
Irraa  is  the  **ad  ("liutillon  '  of  (  ■  ray's  '  Install  Itiofl  ()d**: — 

1  on  her  bridal  mora 
Thai  »opl  lior  bleeding  love.' 

the  'pretty  tradition*  thnt  her  bridegroom  was  killed  in  a 

Durnarncnt  on  his  wedding  day,  irivi  n  l.«v  Cuius  in  his  ■  History 

if  the  I  'javi •  i v i i  v , *  iod  repeated  by  all  subsequent  histi 

»t  in  Puller's  words  she  was  *  maid,  wile,  and  widow  all  in   a 

Wf   lias   been   proved   to   be  baseless  by  prosaic,   investigators. 

l;t   Valence    really  survived    his    nuptials    nearly   three 

On  bis  death  by  the  assassin's  band  in  France,  in  I 

arltfoff    to  COBtldOfl  Fuller"*  quotation,   'sequestered  Iserself 

all  worldly  delights,  bequeathed  her  soul  to  God  and  her 

to  pious  uses,'  among  which  the  foundation  of  this  college 

'a   principal. '     (jormlle   Hall   was  founded    io    13-1*5    by 

.   \  icsi  of  Tcrrington,  near  Uftfl  present  aile 

irpus    Christi   College,   but   was   removed    by    its   second 

rr  (liishop  Daleinni  I  in  1868  to  the-  place  now  occupied  by 

grille  and  Caius  College/  adjacent  to  the  college  Hatom&n 

!f  bad  founded  in  1350,  under  the   name  it  still  bears  of 

Kfhnhir*  of  canon  and  civil  law,  whom  be 

in  a  hostel   recently  founded   as  a  place  ot    study   for 

inks  of  the  great   Benedictine   Monastery  of  l,ly,  which 

[hop  bad  [Hill  lltawl  of  the  convent  for  MM      I   "-  I  liute 

gsj  Cbrisli  was  projected  between  Low  and  1846  I  v  die 

of    a    gild    Of    that     name,    in    conjunction     with    the 

of  lite  gild  of  .St.  Mary,  with  which   they  bad   been 

ited,    who,    to    quote   quaint    old    Fuller    once    more, 

ius  happily  married,   were  not   long  issueless ;    but  a 

lege  was  erected   by  their  united   interest,'  with  H> 

r,  *  which,  bearing   the  name  of  both  parents, 
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was  tailed  the  College  of  Corptt  ind  the  ISIesscd  Mary.' 

•However."   lie  continues,  'it  hath  another  working  day  nan*, 
commonly  called   (from   ilic   adjoined    church)    Bene!  Coll 
This  name,  hv  which   it  waa  universally  known  till   tbr  em 
part  of  the  present  century,  was  dropped  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  College  in  1H2\  and   is  now  almost  forgotten. 

\«uil\    a   century    passed    after    la*)    foundation    of    Corpus 
Cbrilli  College,  without  n   single  addition  being  made   i 
collegiate   roll  at   Cambridge.     At   Ditfoi  aith  one  bcil- 

execption,   .New    College,    the    corresponding    period   in- 
cluding nearly   the   whole  reign   of  Richard   II..  ■  <e  of 
Henry  IV.  mid  Henry  V.,  there  wa*  the   Bonn    long  Misprision 
of  educational   munificence.      In  point  of  fart,  there   wa* 
call  for  fresh  colleges  when  those  already  existing  were  not  lull. 
In  1438  the  UnivriMiy  of  Oxford  lamented   that  her  ball- 
deserted,  and  twelve   years   later   it   is  stated  that  *  out  of  bcr 
hundred  schools  which  had  once  been  filled,  only  twenty  coo- 
tinned  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes '     ■  The  golden  age 
of  medieval  Oxford,"   to   burrow   the   words  of  the   Warden  of 
Me3tOD|    '  !i;id    ridininaled  '    In    the    magnificent    foundation    of 
Willicun   of  Wvkchnm,  commonly   called                        lege."   bol 
designated  bf  the  founder  after  his  cpiscojxil  see,  'S^intr 
College  of  Wyncbcstre  in  Oxonford;  which   received  the 
Licence   in    K'w'J.      vVykchaiu's  foundation,  as   Profeaaoi  \\ 
justly  remarks,  ■  was  conceived  upon  a  plan  so  much  larger,  mow 
comprehensive, and  well  considered  in  every  respect  of  organisa- 
tion, as  well   aa  of  buildings,  that  it  served   mors*  or  lea*  as  i 
model  for  all  succeeding  foundations.'     It  maiks  a  new  departntt 
in  coLlcgi&tfl  history.     One  new  and  admirable  feature  i 
plan    was    that    it    comprehended    'a   preparatory    college   si 
niocheetar  itself/  for  the  education  of  young  boys,  from  wbno 
alone  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Oxford  College  wsst 
to  be  taken.       Both  of  these    princely    foundations   VV'ykeban- 

i    fortunate  than  many  founders,  was  allowed  to  sc< 
completed   nnd    p  i  rcry    particular.      The  object  « 

thsl  founder,  as  stated  by  himself  in  his  charter,  was  to  repel 
*the  scarcity  of  scholars  in  the  nation,  swept  away  by  great 
pestilences    and    wai*.'      VVi:h    :i    n  -•    of    the    v  ilut  si 

imposing  buildings  as  affecting  the  minds  and  imagination  't 
men,  he  designed  his  college  with  a  grandeur  and  rcgalaritf 
hitherto  entirely  unknown.     Kvery  department  of  col  legist*  life, 

'idei 
ram 
BUpi-  H   Colleges  over  halls,'  an"* 

Mi.  Hrudrick,  'may  fitly  be  dateil  from  the  end  of  the  fonrternt" 

ceaftsryi 


umjcito  snisrsuy  uiianown.      Biwrj  oi'paruneni  01  < 

down  to  the  lowest  bodily  requirements,  was  cairf 

for,  and  for  the  first  time  a  college  rose  complete  in  all  i"i  pi 

from  the  first.     'The  supremacy  of  Collcircs  over  hails.'  aril 


tke  L'ni rent ty  of  Cambridge. 
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caturv,  when  New  College  WW  tin;  moat  imposing  renin-  of 
ollectatelifc.'* 

Alter  (tic  lepM  of  nearly  lis* I f  u  century,  during  which  ara- 
temic  piety  at  evidenced  in  now  foundation*  slumbered,  tli* 
ittle  college  of  theologian*,  'collegiolum  thcologorum,1  now 
[■mm  ft*  Lincoln  College,  w«*  founded  la  L4M  bj  Bishop 
•Icming  of  Lincoln,  on  a  much  humbler  scale  Ibex)  VVykeboXnl 

mdlt loll, and  with  tin*  narrower  purpose  of  extirpating  heresy, 
bat  of  Wvclidr  being  chiefly  in  view,  of  whom  th-  fonadi  r  bod 
liixisvlf  in  hi»  «Milit-i  yean  been  nn  Bldf  Dt  supporter.  I  lowei  n 
T*at  (he  influence  of  IVykcham's  College  Oil  lllhlinOMil  foun- 

■iii  .1  -,  Lincoln  College  ibowi  no  tracce  of  it.  'So  far  from 
□mating  New  College,  cither  in  constitution  or  in  plan,  it  offer* 
i  remarkable  contrast  to  it  in  Ix-th  raepecte*1  It  was  otherwise 
rith  Ail  Souli  College,  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Arrh- 
tishop  Chicbelc,  himself  educated  during  the  founder's  lifetime 
r  tFfaeheetcr  School  ami  New  College.  Chirhele  b  1489  hod 
ftUbli.in-'l  ..  roll-  „■<-  for  itudenti  of  tho  Cistercian  Order,  on  the 

unc  general  nrrhitci  tur.d  plan  as  New  College,  under  the  name 

oard'i  Collude,  n<iw  represented  bv  Sir  Thome*  White*! 
lariari  foundation  of  Si  John  tn   Baptiatitl  ollem     The  next 

ir    he    purchased   the   site,   and    I  .   he  laid   the 

■tone  of 'AH  Sonlen  Colt  g«V  which  wa»  intended  to  be 
*  chantry  and   a   place1  of  study.      <  t|   vtBtUtOC  are 

•lied  on  those  of  Wvkoharn,  t"  whose  architectural  plan 
buildings  show  ii  :m\  irM-iiiblaueea.  Chichrlr**  foundation 
followed    twoi  later   bj    thi   -•■|ually   magnificent 

Ign  of  Magdalen  College  for  the  edutali on  "1    the  clergy,  due 

the  large  munificence-  of  William  of  Waynflete,  Bilbop  of 

icbcater,  who,  equally  fortunate  with  Wykcham,  whose  fnun- 

n  and   structure   formed  its    model.   Heed    10    witness    the 

f-stablishiiu-nt  of  hit  own  roaodatioo,  ntrfiri  tht littvti ng 

liril  wars  and  change!  of  dynasty/     It  is  somewhat  remark  - 

as    Mr.  CJark    says,    that    the    influence    of    Wykeham'a 

i]\  ootuklercd  ground-plane  ehouM  hire  boos  limited  t<: 

University  ;  so  that  while  his  ■  contrivances  were  copied 

:  of  the  succeeding  colleges  at  Oxford,  they  obtained  00 

ir»   at   CambrldgO.      '  Wn.itever    influences,*    Mr.   (lark 

les,   '  the  Oxford   statutes   may  bare  bad  upon  tbouc  of 

[dge,  it  is  plain  that  the  erchirrt  turr  of  the-  one  had   no 

on  thaf  •  >!  ilu   Other,  tithei  in  plan  or  design.' 

irar  collegiate  foundation  which  marked  the  rerival  of 

of  religious  munificence  at  Cambridge  was  the  humble 


•    UusoryofUieUoiiewUy  of  Oxford,'  ^33, 


establishment 
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establishment  of  *  God's  House,'  founded  about  1439  as  a  kind 
of  offshoot  of  the  neighbouring  Clare  Hall  by  William  Hyngbam, 

Cirson  of   the  Chuich  of   St.  John   Xachary  *   in   the   City  of 
rmdon,  fur  the  education  In  grammar  <>(  p  01  I  -1 

.Street,  on  the  lite  of  the  present  ante-chaj><  I  of  King*  College, 
and  ro-foundrd  as  a  distinct  college  in  1442,  ami   subseqc 
removed  to  the  site  ol  Christ's  College. 

TUa  brings  us  to  tha  foundation  srb  he  develop- 

ment of  its  royal  founders  plan  was  checked  by  the  civil  wars 
which  co*t  him  his  crown  and  his  life,  is  still   the  fe*rcat 
of  tho   University   of  Cambridge,   *  tho   King's  Co  11  ego  «  I 
\  [1  bolu  ID  Cambridge  '  of  Gray's  'murdered  saint,1  Heoaj   \  I 
The  early  history  1*  thus  given  by  Professor  Willis,  correcting, 
as  will  be  seen,  a  common  misapprehension: 

•While  Bingham  was  establishing  his  mmlest  graramar-oellego  i* 
c«nnii!i:tuiij  with  Clare  Hall,  Kiiitf  Henry  VI..  th 
eighteen,  wan  planning  his  own  two  foundations  of  Eton  College  sad 
King's  College.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  ho  was  actuated 
from  tho  (iret  by  a  desire  to  Lttital  it  no1  to  hurpase  William  of 
Wykehaiua  similar  founds  -lord;  atxl  il  U 

uniiuwtionahly  true  that  after  the  scheme  had  umi 

both  tha  building*)  and  tho  statute*  of  Wvkchom  woro  adopted  u 
models.  A  careful  study  of  tho  documents,  howovor,  shows  that  si 
tho  outaot  the  king's  intentions  wcro  limited  to  the  foundation  of* 
bchool  nt  Eton  copied  from  Wykebams  r.eliotd  at  W  ial  * 

hiiiull  college  at  Cambridge  ;  ami  that  t)i<<  wIms  of  making  Ilia  M 
t-titutioiiH  dependent  upon  each  other,  on  tho  Wykehamist  modal,  vat 

an   afterthought K    complete   chaugn   in    tho   design   foe  lW 

buildings  of  both  college*  was  a  natural  result  of  this  extension  of  kW 
original  plan.  At  Cambridge  thn  first  college  was  left  uuniiftbeL 
whlla  the  tits  for  the  splendid  buildings,  whi<  ii  were  to  surpass  tbss* 
of  Now  Collage  at  Oxford,  was  buiug  acquired,  and  tho  tuiliin* 

u    1  '"■•  won:  hnii  •:  1 i  i,     u)y  U>  bo  lofl   in  theix  turn  as  incoa- 

ph  la  a*  those  whii  h  had  pm  sodod  thorn.      It  !  1:  was  insrt 

under  tii Q  I.   ig's  eyo  than  Camhridgo,  the  progress  of  tho  btnldif* 
wua  still  blower,  for  his  desire  to  construct  them  on  as  largo  a  sei 
as  possible  uuvlc  him  change  tho  design  fundamentally  at  least  ' 
and  when  t.lm  riiiijirl   wjim  lu'iiily  finished,  it  was  pulled  down  spa 
thai  tho  dimensions  might  ho  increased.' 

Tlii'  successive  change*,  here  referred  to,  and  the  aloar  sad 
halting  growth  of  the  two  royal  colleges, 'exhibiting  thegraou* 
Way  in  which  the  idea  of  a   school   ami  a  college  ttepestaei 
each  other  was  developed,'  am  fully  dcsrril  •>*  rasper) 

•  /••   91    John  tho  l&iptlst.  'Johmiacs  Xicharu*.'    The  chorea,  vbc 
•  •Tedlatae'.-    il  I'  -■    Ittlnoti    ...h.-t-i  .  l- Wu«J  st  nv  ■* 

of  Molded  L*nc.    Ihfl  poiiah  i>  now  Baited  U>  \La  *Ujcnv^i 


•  if'/  <//  Cambridge* 
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i  their  nchitBCtuzml  history,  which  occupy  more  than 
hundred  pages  ol  the  first  volume.  No  part  of  the  wntl, 
iut»  been  MCOmpluhod  wiih  greater  completeness,  nor  is  any 
portion  more  generally  interesting,  than  thea.»  ehapti-rs.  \o 
where  do  wo  more  thoroughly  realize  the  value  of  Professor 
Willis**  method  of  sjchsvological  and  hlfrftriffal  research,  or  re- 
cognise how  faithfully  the  mantle  of  the  unci.-  has  been  worn 
and  it*  jniwers  exercised  by  the  nephew.  For  the  essay  on 
(  "Uogc,  certainly  OM  of  th*  noil  brilliant  portions  of  the 
Mink,  though  having  the  brief  report  of  ■  laottUV  ■  »!  PlofitMOl 
U  lllis  as  its  basis,  WO  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  Mr.  Clark, 
himself  a  distinguished  Ktuiiiaii. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  admirable  example  of  architectural  history. 
VV>  n  '■•»,  however,  that  the  existing  stately  and  sr*" 

c  ha  pel  at  fcton  (college,  so  magnificent  were  the  matured 
designs  "I  sta  royal  founder,  is  rin  more  than  the  choir  of  the 
intended1  chapel,  a  nan-  with  aisle*  having  been  projected, 
which  would  have  extended  some  distance  on  the  other  shli-  ni 
the  present  roadway.  The  transeptal  ante-chapel  was  added 
b\  Edward  IV.  to  complete  the  truncated  design.  The  inagui* 
fioent  chapel  of  King's  College  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
royal  founder.  This,  however,  is  only  very  partially  true.  The 
*  progress  of  the  building  was  gradual  and  intermitted  '  I  U 
original  ground-plot,  it  is  true,  was  laid  down  by  Henry  VI., 
and,    as    the    white      -n.i  .'iirsi.-in     limestone     in    the    plinth    and 

bueeiment    moulds   through    the  entire    length  of    tho  chapel 
atcs,  the  erection  of  the  whole  structure  was  begun  by  lain. 
But   the  fabric  rose  only  a  little  way  during  the  founder's  life- 
time.    Suspended    during    the  unhappy   troubles  wh 
ia    Henry's    deposition   and  death,   the  work  was    resumed   by 
Richard   HI.,  continued  by  Henry  VII.,  and  finally  completed 
.: ■  1 1 r v  VIII.   i:i  a  more   glorious   form    than  was  originally 
n  plated.      The  vast  fan  vault,  which  is  the  chief  jjlory  <>f 
the  building,  contracted  (or  In  1M3  and  Anlahed  in  IMS,  could 
nave  formed  no  part  of  the   design   of  the   architect   employed 
h\  Henrj  VI,  ;  (or,  as  Professor  Willis  remarks,  *  although  fan 
vaulting  had  been  employed  on  a  small  scale  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  chapel,  do  large  specimen  of  it  appears  till  long 
after/     The    vaulting   intended    for  the  central   space   was  no 
doobt   of   the   'heme'   or   'stellar'   form,   which   was   actually 
adopted    in   the  easternmost   chapels   erected    in   the   founder's 
:nc.      I'assine;  from   the  chapel  to   the   college  itself,   Mr. 
Clark  nonnnenti  with  deserved  severity  on  the  barbarnns  demo- 
tion *of  the  old   court  at   King's   Cottage  in   Wdb> — on    in- 
valuable 
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valuable  fragment  of  collegiate  architecture  of  the  best  t 
with   the   view    of  clearing   the   ground   for  thr   propHted 
library,    even    before   a   design     for   that    building    had 
adopted.'      Happily  the  indignation  excited  by  this  '  ucircasoi 
■blfl  and  unnoceuary  proceeding '  arrested  complete  ilcstn 
nnd  'it  is  to  this  late  repentance  that  we  owe  the  pi 
of  the  few  fragments,  besides  the  gate,  that  remnin." 

I'll.-  arrliiirvtuinl  history  of  the  remaining  ten  college*  is 
comprised  in  the  second  volume.  The  first  college  noticed  is 
Queens'  College;  not  '  Queen's '  in  the  singular,  but  'Quccna" 
in  thr  plural,  n*  bavin z  been  placed  by  its  real  founder,  Andrew 
Dokct,  Rector  of  St.  liotolph's  Church  'a  good  nnd  discreet 
man,'  wiile*  I'ullci,  '  nlm,  with  no  soidid  but  prudential  com- 
pliance,  so  poised  himself  in  these  dangerous  times  betwixt  tl 
successive  kings  of  Lancaster  and  York  that  lie  procured  tt* 
favour  of  both/ — under  the  patronage  sucrettivi  ■!*  o|  tH0  4|j 

*  Anjou'o  huroinc,  and  tho  palor  rose, 
Tho  rival  of  bur  crown  said  of  bur  woes*.* 

Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Elisabeth  vVydrille,  the  latter  of  win 
rather  unfurl*  styles  herself  the  'true  foundress,'  vnraftau?-- 
Ol  the  college  in  tic*  preamble  CO  the  statute. 

Nu  college  at  Cainbiid^c   preserves  ii>  ocigiaaJ   buiM 
which    are  of  a    rich-hued   red    brick,   with    such   small 
ration   as  Queens'  College.     There   is  one  unhappy  exception, 
where  at   the  south-west   corner  a  decorous  buildi 
brick  in  the  classical  style,  indicates  the  mode  in  which  but 
for  a  fortunate  failure  of  funds  the  'ingenious  Mr.  Esau 
1756,  would  have  rebuilt  tin    i\ ImU-  of  the  riverfront,  incJudio; 
the   lodge,  and   thus   deprived    Cambridge!   of  nnr  of  thr  msst 
charmingly  picturesque  pieces  of  medieval  architecture  it  p*s- 
leases.-   But  passing  over  tliis  btui.rln   ,\  hole  sciics  of  buildings— 
the  noble  tower  ntesray,  square  mural  towers,  chapel,  library 
hall,  and  kitchens,  president's  lodge  with  its  long  and  mostc; 
gallery  (the  soh-  representative-  in  Cambridge  of  what  snoot 
on  universal  feature  in  dwelling-houses  of  any  considerable  sin 
and   pi  i'-MSMii.H, ;   tin-  modesi    linlr-   cloister,  urisymtnetrkafli 
planned,  and  therefore  all  the  mnTe  charming     and  the  ran,; 
chambers,  present  in  the  main  the  Mine  appearance  as  they  & 
three  centuries  back.      Tho  recent  works  of  restoration  also— 
with  the  exception  of  t   wooden   bill   timet,  i  [owned   aithsn 
ungainly  spire,  4  which  bestrides  the  roof  above  the  entmnor  w 


An  s&giavtfis  <«f  Bowie  dwnjcu,  wl  I   islisd  *itli  s ctssncsl( Mj 

tacui  in  Uii    ...  ti.      n-i  u„n  paucfa  admiisd  a;  tin-  time  will  U;  faiudsiU* 
'  Cafobridiro  ttuidc'  f-r  17DC. 
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the  chapel.*  and  by  its  'overbearing  dimensions "  il waifs  the 
whole  court — bare  been  carried  out  with  more  faithfulness  to 
the  original  design  than  is  unhappily  usual.  Professor  Willis 
remark*  of  the  chief  court,  that 

'thin  is  thn  earliest  remaining  nnxdranglo  in  Cambridga  that  can 
claim  attention  for  roal  architectural  boouty  ond  fitness  of  dcirign. 
IMoateriog,  ashlaring,  and  patching,  remlorod  necessary  by  the  tou^h 
construction  and  perishable  materials  of  the  earlier  colleges  and  of 
of  tlit?  later  -  .ii.-h,  li .  ni"Uunnrphoied  tln-m  ;  hut  Queens' 

in  ona  of  tho  few  that  Rtill  proaorva  the  aspect  and  character 
ed  by  tho  original  architect. 

Tliis  college,  from  the  completeness  and  unaltered  character 
of  its  structural  arrangements,  was  selected  by  Professor  Willis 
to  illustrate  his  theory,  that  the  design  adopted  for  a  college  tsl 
Cambridge  —  where,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  influence  of 
sTillttsin  of  Wykchnm's  plans  was  scarcely  felt — was  akin  to 
the  arrangements  of  a  great  mansion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Haddon  flail,  one  of  the  most  perfect  nud  least  altered  of  these 
idducird  by  him  in  support  nf  liis  view.  A  com- 
parison of  the  ground-plans  of  the  two  buildings  certainly 
exhibits  a  striking  similarity.  13ut  it  is  hiudly  sulTicient  to 
show — neither  do  wo  think  that  such  was  Professor  Willis's 
intention — that  one  building  was  in  any  way  copie<l  from  the 
other,  which  Indeed  the  dates  would  forbid,  hut  only  that  like 
requirement*  were  provided  for  in  a  similar  manner  at  the 
period  when  these  buildings  were  erected,  and  that  the  came 
arrangement  was  adopted  in  both  as  being  practically  the  most 
convenient.  We  i  annot  lesssc  Queens'  College,  the  chapters  on 
which  exhibit  the  joint  authors  at  their  very  best,  without 
culling  attention  to  the  exquisite  woodcuts  which  illustrate  this 
most  quaint  and  picturesque  college. 

t     last   college   founded  on  the  old  system  at  Cambridge 
was  that  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall.      Projected   hy   Robot   Wood- 
lark,  Provost  of  King's  College,  during  the  reign  oi   Henry  \  I  , 
the  design  was  suspended  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the  actual  foun- 
dation did  not  take  place  till  1475.    The  object  tho  foundor  had 
t  founding  tbil  "  if  not  a  proper  yet  a  pretty  hall, — in 
which,  accord&ig  to  Fuller,  *  lowness  of  Ksdowmilt  and  little- 
ness of  receipt  was  all  that  could  be  cavilled  at,* — was  mainly 
religious,  vix.  *  for  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the   increaso  of  the  know- 
ledge  of    theology,    philosophy,    and     the    other   nrts,    in    the 
•  daily  of  Cambridge.' 
A  new  era  opened  with  the  reign  of  1  fmri  VII.    The  decayed 
wd  demoralized  state  of  tho  smaller  religious   liouMI  hsd   boon 
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for  tome  time  painfully  forcing  itself  on  the  notice  of  bll 
and  statesmen.  They  bad  mr.  lived  their  time.  If  ever  service* 
able,  they  hod  long  ceased  to  be  to.  *  Oppressed  bj  debt]  disci- 
pline  neglected,  the  inmates  poor  ittd  illiterate,  thr  building 
in  dmiv,'  '  xhoy  vm  a  scandal  and  a  nuisance  to  the  Church, 
and  it  wm  (clt  to  be  a  good  deed  to  get  rid  of  them/  •  The 
remedy  of  ;u>  :iolt nowlnlgrd  **v  1 1  would  1m*  to  ilirrr:  .man 

to  educational  uses.  Thut  began  *  a  scries  of  tr-insformatioos  •( 
older  institutions,  by  which  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years 
the  three  flourishing  colleges  of  Jesus,  Christ's,  and  3t  John's 
came  to  l)f  established  .a  Cambridge.' 

Although  the  suppression  of  the  alien  priories,  tin*  cells  of 
foreign  monasteries  —  which,  after  having  born  repeatedly 
taken  'into  the  kings  hand*  hy  earlirr  sovereigns  durinr 
their  French    wars,   were   finally  dissolved   by   1 1  .—bad 

supplied  mi  small  portion  of  ihe  endowments  of  tL 
leges  of  Eton  ami  King's,  and  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfcxd,  the 
foundation  by  Bishop  Alcock  of  Ely  of  Jesus  College,  oa  tbc 
■it*  and  from  the  revenues  of  (be  ancient  and  once  prosperous 
but  then  shamefully  demoralised  nunnery  of  St.  Khadegusd 
supplies  *ihe  first  example  of  the  actual  conversion  of  a  decawd 
monastic  establishment  into  ;»  college.'  By  s  very  unosssl 
iapsu*  calami,  Professor  Willis  speak*  of  the  retention  of  tbf 
buildian  as  well  as  of  the  site.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  his 
own  axchltectnreJ  history  nf  the  college  that,  with  tbsj  cirepdoa 
of  the  priory  church,  which  in  a  much  curtailed  form  beeas* 
the  college  chapel,  none  of  the  buildings  of  the  nunnery  »rff 
adaptoil  to  the  panoses  d  the  college.  The  ground-plan  of  thr 
nunnery,  with  its  'curia*  or  outer  court,  gate-bouse,  and  inner 
cloistered  quadrangle  with  the  principal  buildings  arranged 
around  it,  was  indeed  stricti)  followed,  to  that  in  Profess* 
Willis's  words  its  'distribution  differs  entirely  from  that  of  ■ 
Other  College  in  the  University  ;"  but  the  buildings  :Uemte|rr» 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  two  colleges  which  stand  next  in  order,  Christ's  Collef 
and  St.  John's  College,  have  a  somewhat  siuiilir  origin.  Neither 
was  an  absolutely  new  foundation,  but  iho  rerival  of  an  oHrr 
one.  Both  colleges  claim  as  their  foundress  the  Lady  Margaret 
Hraufnft,  the  mother  of  Henry  Vll.,  from  whom,  ss  the  grrsv 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  that  sovereign's  claim  totb 
Crown  was  derived,  The  former  college  was  founded  in  uV 
Lady  Margaret's  lifetime.  The  arrangements  fot  54  John" 
College   went    in    progress    at    her   death    in    150$*,   and   w**1 

■  Brewer,  ■  Introdactiun  t>  Cstoadar  of  Ststo  r*pcr»;  *ul_  iy.  p.  Uni    IW» 
*  States*  of  tiu  (Jburoa  ol  Ku^luud,'  tsxoad  I'oitW.  P.  9C.  , 
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o  a  sucvrsbful  issue  by  her  executors,  or  other  by 
i>f  them,  her  faithful  friend  and  confessor,  John  Fisher,  the 
yred  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had  also  been  her  chief 
wr  in  the  earlier  (bafid&tson  '  Bifih  college  was  an 
nsion  and  development  of  a  previously  existing  religious 
datinn,  one  educational,  tlir  other  conventual.  Christ's 
rge  was  the  successor  of  God's  House,  which,  within  scrcn 
i  of  its  foundation,  hiul  bm  rUHOTM  ti :  i  new  sii 
Indrews  Street,  on  the  transference  of  its  ground-plot  by 
founder  to  Knit:  Henry  VI.,  f«jr  the  erection  of  Kings 
rye.  Uj  the  foundress's  directions  the  members  of  her  unw 
dation  were  to  he  added  to  the  already  existing  members 
od's  House,  and  thfl  name  of  the  college,  *  on  account  of 
ovc  for  the  name  ol  Jeans  Christ,  was  to  be  changed,  with 
consent    of  tin*   prootQff  and   scholars  of  God's    House,  into 

si's  CM  leg*.1     A-.  i  lin:.t'i.  College  was  established  on  the 

er  foundation  ol  (jod'a  I  louse,  sn  tin-  nun  It  hirgrr  and 
thier  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  had  its  origin 
i*   J  J  if  Austin  Canons,  kaowo  an  the  Brethren  of 

lohn.  TheTe  was  absolutely  nothing  to  urge  against  the 
r  Margaret's  design  to  obtain  the  suppression  ol  the  hos- 
,  and  to  transfer  it<*  endowment*  to  the  new  and  Splendid 
'gc  she  was  proposing  to  found.  The  then  occupant  of  the 
■ .  Jiimi-*  Stanley,  washer  stepson,  and  his  consent  was 
ily  obtained.  Ocuth  preventrd  tin-  GtOBPM  SCCillp  tin- 
.mens  of  bef  scheme.  The  papal  aud  royal  sanctions 
Dg  been  secured,  though  not  without  considered,  difli- 
BSahop  I  iahcr  on  irhoDj  ifta  tlie  Ledjr  MargftDtV* 
h,  ha<l  devolved  the  task  of  piloting  the  infant  founclmioii 
ugh  the  naves  of  interested  opposition  which  threatened 
.nhmeTgc  i: — the  college  was  formally  opened  July  2!*, 
).  1  lie  chapel  of  the  hospital,  a  building  in  the  Decorated 
I  <>l  the  fourteenth  i  enlurv,  with  considerable  allemtiutis  urid 
nations,  became  tha  chapal  of  tha  college;  while  the  itill 
icr  infirm/try  lying  to  the  north  of  the  chapel,  au  interesting 
nplc  of  Early  English  work,  wag  subsequently  converted  into 
i  i.  :i-  loom*,  known  as  'the  Labyrinth/*  This 
irersinn    at   conventual    establishments   or    their   subsidiary 


up,  tbs  dcannlitloii  n    i    Umi  m-w  ohs 

i  cons*:-  alas  of  the  tliirtn-ntti-ccuturr  UuiMIok  w«w  ',r"n 

Uful  duulili  -I  lutcriectnijtsrtnioiMular 

thai  En  Jun» College  chapel,  and  tost  h  ftc  iwruu 

unfaridc  .      OJ   Uiost  frsirmonU  a  photograph  xad 

kul  dr.  mm  Willi*,  vol.  li.  fip.  3D&-30I.     H#*  alao  Pffifmor 

Bablr  iiud  Chapd  of  tlui  Ho»j>itsl  and 

'at  Jo  in  tb   BvaogstisL' 
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foundation*   into  collegiate   bodies  was  not   couGunl   to 
bridge.    Wo  find  COStMip  'r.moout  examples  of  the  umc  p 
ftt    the   sister    University,    in    the    transference   of  Cm 
College   by  Henry  VIII.   to  hi*   newly-< rrnTfd   Christ  C 
of  isincli  ii    boCMQO  the  Canterbury  quadrangle,  And  the 
formation  of  thr  Benedictine  establishim-n!  of  Durham  Coll 
into  Trinity  C'oll<  Thomas  Pope,  ml  of  tbo  Cistcrci 

II.  nUKld  Colhg*  Into  the  College  «»f  St.  John   the  Baptist  by  Si 
Thomas  VVhytc,  by  whom  also  the  suppressed  house  for  stoden 
from  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  known  ns  *  (Jloucestcr 
College/  was  purchased,  and  converted  into  a  hall  in  coonr-  . 
with   his  recently-founded  college.      Gloucester  Hall,  in  1714, 
was   n*-foundpd   as  a  college,  by  moans  of  a  lilieral    bequest  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Tardcbigg,  in  VVorccstershire,  and  re- 
christrni'd  Worcester  College   in   honour  of  its  rirtual  I  iu rider. 
Mosjdsjtjoe  Collofft,  Cambridge,  supplies  another  instance  of* 
like  conversion.    The  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Crow  land  aW 
a  hostel  for  students  on   the  northern   bank  of  the  Cam,  which 
had  assumed   tin-    n.imr  of  one  of  its  chief  benefactors,  lien? 
Stafford,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  by  Richard  III 
in   1483,   and  was  known  as  'Buckingham    College/     On  rU 
surrender,   this   house  was   granted   by  Henry  VIII.   to  Thnran 
Lord  Audlcy,  of  VVnlden,  tor  the  estabtiohment  of  a  new  collet** 
founded  in  LM3  under  the  dedication  of  St  Mary  Magdalene. 

But  by  far  the  moat  striking  example  of  this  diversion  sod 
re*appropriatiou  of  the  endowments  of  earlier  foundations  v 
presented  by  Trinity  Colls  -bridge,  and  I  hsjtc, 

(Ktord.  Both  were  ern  ted  >y  the  amalgamation  of  scnaili 
legiate  establishments,  and  the  appropriation  to  their  bternl 
as  seats  of  learning,  of  the  revenue*  of  suppressed  religw* 
houses.  The  magnificent  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  tboup 
it  bears  the  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth/  sod  its  members  ir* 
piously  taught  to  reverence  us  their  foundei 

'  tho  rnnjoatie  lord 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Roroo/ 

is  as  far  from  being  in   any  true   sense  the  fruit   of  his  Per- 
sonal beneficence  a*  the   *i»ter  foundation  of  Christ  Chitrts  ' 
Oxford.     This  latter,  as  is  well  knoun,  rose  on   the  tappressica 
of  upwards  of   thirty    religious    houses,   including   the   A 
Prtorj  of  Si    Frfdptwlde,  hv  Cardinal  Wo  •  ■■;.    m  iutiio- 

ntv    of  a    Papa!  Bill  I,  hv    the   till.-  of  'CofdinsJ  CoUfigs/     ^U 

•   Tin- My: Jin    rir-w  IfimuUlmn     :  iTtfcO**^ 

within   Hi.    'i  ■  :  i.  i  i  j  Krs^e   If  car?  tWf**' 
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i,  which  wai  to  hare  surpnsscd  all  previous  odbh 
nidations  in   i  nee,   wm,  at  wi»  know,  out  short 

ry's  Attainder  in  l/ijj'j.  Three  year*  after  Wolsrv 'a  fall, 
&  college  wm  nfoondtd  bj  H/Mitv,  Im i  again  surrendered  into 
1   band*,   after  a  bricF  a*i*torn  wr.rs,   in   15*5, 

d  finally  reconstituted  rir  bun  the  next  tear  by-  the  n  win-  nf 
irist  Church,  *undor  the  BUStd  fan  of  a  cathedral  ami  a 
Urge/  the  Kinji  u.u:  .in ling  thither  hi*  new  BdUoMmI  aee 
>tn   0  In    x   ■ltnilar  manner,  Trinity  College, 

im  bridge,  was  founded  in  154G  upon  the  sites,  and  absorbed 
e  endowments,  of  the  earlier  foundations  of  Michael  Houso 
d  King's  Hall,  both  of  which  had  been  *  compelled  to  sur- 
nder  themselves  and  their  possessions  tnro  the  King's  hand,* 
lilc  Pbyswick's  Hostel  had  been  *  forcibly  taken  awav  fr.mi 
imtilL-  Hall.'  The  combination  of  these  three  sites,  with 
»  absorption  of  tho  lanes  separating  them,  furnished  an  area 
sufficient  extent  for  the  king's  new  buildings,  while  tin? 
downuni  was    provided    mainly  out  of    In  d  tithes 

licb    bad   previously   belonged  to    religious    houses   recrutk 
ssolved.     Materials  for  the  new  buildings  were  furnished   by 
demolition  of  the  stately  church  and  buildings  of  the  Fran- 
wlwrr  now  Sidney  Sussex  College   stands.     Thus,  as 
iulltnger  has  said,*  in  the  strictest  sense  Trinity  College 
on    the    ruin*   of  tin      EBO&l  \<\n,   paflLaM,    did 

founder  obtain  the  credit  of  two  magnificent  foundations  on 
ipcr  terms.     Henry  did  out  Hire  long  to  enjoy  his  dishuiicstly- 
r*putation       Hi-  iiied  ilie  year  after  the  foundation,  and 
•    I.  ore  than  a  month  after  the  charter  of  endowment. 
ie  reign  of  Philip  and  IVfary  saw  the  enlarged  endowm  at, 
inling  to  a  second  foundation,  of  Cionville  Hall,  then  on* 
smallest   and   poorest  of  the  rrdlegra*  b_r  Dr.  John  Cain*. 
•ivate  pbjsi<  i  sfi  "I   the  Queen,  whoso  Bam,  thottgh   it 
t  that  lOi  I.  was  by  no  means  his  wish,  has  in  popular  usage 
I  i-  place  of  that  of  the  original  founder.    The  outer  com 
the  Scnntc-buuse,  with   its  picturesque   ga(eway*«  C*hi- 
eorioDI  an  admixture  of  classical  and  (rothie  features, 
led,  *  with   that    singular   attention   to  svmbolism  and 
allusion  which  belong*  t'i  the  reign  nl  Elisabeth,    <« 
gntesof k  Humility/  of*  Virtue,"  and  of  ■  Honour/ 
by  (.Uius  toGonyille's  original  court  to  be4 a  separate 
Dr.  Caius  did  not   live  to  see  the  completion  of  his 
doatn   having  taken  place  July  SD,   1373,  two  years 
gate  of  Honour  and  the  ehapel   cower  were  finished. 


•  'The  Uaiwiitj  ofCambri-W  vol  ii.  p.  81. 
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It  is  an  instructive  example  of  tbc  manner  in  which  tbe 
of  our  universities  became  the  natural  heirs  of  the  co 
foundation*,  thftt  the  new  endowment  given  by  Caius  was  ctiK&t 
-li-nifii  li.mi  iii:iiki:,  :iinl  ri'ctoii<'«  oner  belonging  to  the  Abort 
of  St.  AI liana,  St  fctlmundaburv,  and  others  which  ho  bad  pw- 
chased  <>f  tin-  Crown,  In  which  they  had  been  vested  ai  tl* 
Dissolution. 

1  in-  two  colleges   rounded  in   the  reign  of   Elizabeth— Em- 
manuel  College,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmaj,   in   1584;  an 
Sussex  College  in  158^,  by  the  executors  of  Ltd)  Pmtet  Ssdaej, 

Qtssn  oi  Sussex — illustrate  the  same  law  in  a  modi  lie/!  I 
Both  were  erected  on  tbc  site  of  former  religious  Louses,  Is* 
building*  of  which  woni  in   part  adopted   lor  thr   rewprina  of 
the  student*,  huminnucl  College  an  the  sito  o!  the  bouse 
I  nan  Prtsschnra,  or  Dojtiiuieiius,  tbut  of  Sidney  Sussex 
sito  of  the  convent  o(  Groj  Friars,  or  Franciscans.    In  the  fornssr 
case*  the  Dominican  church    was  purposely  diverted   frosn   its 
original  destination   by   tho   Puritan    founder,   ami    became  uV 
dining~hall  o!   Sir  Walter's  new  foundation;  while  in  tbc  latts 
ibr  coOTene    toob    place,  and    th**  refectory,  though    standing 
north  and  south,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  chapel. 

With  Sidney  Sussex  College  the  roll   ol   new  foundations  »u 
closed  for  nearly  two  oentarie*.    Tbe  mm  ■  of  benefactors 

was  wisely  directed  rather  towards  adding  to  the  endowments'* 
the  older  foundations  than  to  the  establishing  ncwonci.     In  tb* 

ilejith  v.iihout  issue  of  tbc  heirs  male    ■ 
George  Downing,  of  Garnlingay  Park,  the  provisions  of  hi 
Eoff  the  emotion  ol  *  new  college  at  Cambridge  became  available 
\r,i;l'.   Imll"  jl   i  rn  tor  >   win  w:i*:nl   In   liiiy.tiinn,  and   it  was  DOt 
till   lb07  that  the  first  stone  was  laid;   the  design,   ultinsssjif 
accepted,  was  by  Wilkin* — the  first  time  he  was  employed  assfi 
architect   in  the   University — in  the  then   fashionable  Greciin 
style,   with  delicately-wrought    Ionic   porticoes,    repi 
painful  monotony. 

The  history  of  the  separate  colleges   i     followed  by  that  rf 
the  I  fnlfCffaitj  buildings.     First  in  order  stand  the  &    ■ 
the  Public  Library.     The  Library,  originally  sufficiently  hosssd 

in  one  upper    room   til    the    Scbools'    q  ladu 
usurp"!    I  te  whole  of  that  story,  and,  descending  to  tbe  1' 
range,  has  annexed  one  afto  anotbei  of  mi  .  mUs*** 

•  KB  With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Cockcrell  ■  wing  on  tho  UtSsl'B 
■uU,   i  ii]>  i.iiw  lv   dernandl   the   further  accommodation  ab«* 
to  be   supplied    hv   Mr.   Pearson's    new  building,   In    win' 
proposes  skilfully  to  work  in  the  beautiful  fmgn-i*  Qf  ol 
gateway  of  Kind's.      The  Senate-house  claims   both  Gtbbs, 
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iiteot  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  St.  Marlin'a- 

Fields,  London,  and  the  Oun  briJtfc  amateur.  Sir  James 

*«  the  author  of  iu  fine  Corinthian  design — onlv  a 

it  may  be  added,  oi  the  original  plan,  which  embraced 

sides  of  a  <|u  " li.tnirh-       T  lic*r   are   followed    by   the    Pitt 

j  with   Hlore'a  moat  inappropriate  tower  ('the  Freshman's 

.ullr^r');    the    museum*  and     la  tuie-rooins,    already     hullt    or 

raduallv  cpriii^in^  into  being;  i  vrj%  with  its  Doric 

■<>,  telling   of  the  epoch   when  every   new    building,  down 

ren  to  a  stable  ot  n  porter's  lodge,  wn  a  parody  of  a  Grecian 

cmple  ;  and  the  list  closes  with  the  FitaswiULam  Museum,  thflt 

plendid  monument  of  the  genius  of  a  matter  of  classical  pro- 

ii,  so  prematurely  snatched  from  the   world   by  a  fall    .n 

9l   Cathedral — George   Uasevi  ;  and  the   latest  of  the  Ml  urded 

dditions  to  the  official  buildings  of  thr*  Univorsitv.  the  hund- 

nnd    well*arran|fed    but  somewhat   too   idahuiateh    omu- 

rnted    Selwvu     Oivinity    Schools,    designed     by    Mr.     Basil 

JBjmejt,  the  legacy  to  the  University  of  one  of  bcr  moat 

rrrodly    beloved    and     honoured    sons.    Professor    Willinn 

ivyn. 

Thr  remainder  of  the  third  volume  is  nrrmpicd  with  a  series 

J  chapters  on  the  *  Component   Part*  of  a  College/     We  are 
dined   t<<   Ouatve]    with   thr   DOaitiOB    <'f  these   essays,   which 
night  havi    bt  on  more  appropriately  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
ork.     But  whatever  their  place  be,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
;  I i thing  fratumof  thr  work.     For  a  thorough  graspof  the 
cjriatc  architecture,  both  in  its  largest  aspect  and 
its  minutest  details,  their  rliaptrrs  r-nnnut  be  lUfpttMcL     The 
development  of  the  oollagial*  pma  is  traced  IB  ■  very  interesting 
■unner.      This  development   was   very  gradual.      The   earliest 
colleges  consisted  ot  nothing  rm>i  ■   Mini  a  hall  or  |*fcctor    r  »i 
ill,  Wltfa   die   Kitchen   and  offices   aiiiiracd,  and 
raages  of  chambers   for   their   lodging.     Thn   nearest    church 
►cned  for  their  religious  needs.     The  lew  books  they  possessed 
mm  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  strong   room      Thr-  master  was  only 
little  DCttar  lodged  than  the  scholars.     *  The  attempt  to  erect 
[ttftilrangle  on   n  settled    plan,  containing  the  chambers  and 
icial  buildings  dupottd   in   order  round  abottt  the  area 

made  till  long  after  their  establishment.'     The  arrangement 
i'h  which  we  are  familiar  was  dictated  by  (lie  requirements  of 
Each  age  had  its  fic*h  needs,     The  plan   »:■■*>  but 
*!»*  long  in  reaching  its  complete  development.     The  closed 
["•drangle  ot  Cambridge  dates  only  from  the  latter  htttJ 
»wtternth    century.      The   old   court  of  Corpus  Christ]  College, 
dlt  between  1352  and  1377,  which  happily  retains  its  origsnnl 
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buildings  with   but   flight   Alterations,   bu    a   fair    titl*   to  W 
regarded    as    l  tbc    fust    oii-in-i] »     plumed    close    quadrangle.' 
'I  he  'diminutive  court  of  Pembroke/  begun  immediately 
the  foundation  in   1346 — tbc  smallest  in  tbc  University   i 
l\»*  N'n'nr   iim!i:i nm  deatructiva  nlr.'rarion*,  which   have  rnbbrd 
Cambridge  of  its  earliest  and  most  complete  example  of  colle- 
giate  architecture,  and  stumped  an   air  of  pTt      ndooi  rsl 
(•a   thnt  'domus   ontiqui  ot   rcligiosa"  jront    bin 

importance,  as  being  the  first  college  at  Cambridge   in  which 
a  chapel  Conned  an  elnnur.  si  ihoi  contained  sJ!  thf 

ImildlOnnqnifWl  fwrtl  In  theronternporaneoos 

foundations  of  Gonville  Hall  and  Trinhi  I  loll  the  quaartogpJss 
arrangement  was  also  adopted,  and  a  chapel  included  in  the 
ronrr.  Thenceforward,  until  the  open  or  three-aided 
introduced  (on  sanitary  grounds)  by  Dr.  Caius  in  the  Latter  osu* 
.,)  thfl  il  (Mm  li  i  rutin  y,  tli-  i  Ii»v.c  inadrarigle  was  the  regulation 
form.  In  the  Cambridge  colleges  ino  arrangement  of  the  official 
buildings  v/as  remarkably  uniform.  The  ball  was,  as  a 
placed  on  the  aide  of  the  court  rem  ■:»■  (Void  the  entrance  aM 
opposite  to  it,  The  buttery  and  other  domestic  o6:ccs  wer* 
in  I  in  a  prolongation  of  the  ball  at  it*  lower  i»nd,  anc 
the  kitchen  still  further  beyond,  its  windows  opening  outward* 
to  save  the  students  from  annoyance  from  the  noise  and  smell  of 
tin-  culinary  operations.  The  Combination  room  or  colUf* 
parlour  wus  at  the  opposite  oi  bJgb  labia  extremity  of  tbe  ball; 
and  the  modest  apartments  of  the  Master,  a  striking  contrast  tota* 
detached  palatial  residences  of  modern  days,  occupied  tbe  storiei 
above  it;  an  external  turret  Stair,  still  existing  at  Peterhouse  asa4 
till  recently  existing  at  Pembroke,  enabling  him  to  descend  a 
tbe  luill,  in  to  aaoaod  to  bia opper chambers,  The  main  atnetsai 
Cambridge  along  which  the  colleges  are  planted  running  nests 
aud  south,  (lie  CUBpel,  when  it  formed  pail  of  the  i|uadraope< 
hod  its  proper  orientation  secured  bv  being  placed  in  one  ofnfc 
lateral  ranges.  Professor  Willi*  notices  that  the  r.oit! 
iwiudly  i»- 1*  ■  id get  probably  in  order  that  tbo  wannff 

south  side  might  be  reserved  for  chambers,  and  that  it  *" 
ill!*?!  Mt,  il  possible — as  at  Queens'  College,  Christ**  Colfajr* 
liitnty  CoUftM|  Magdalene  College,  and  the  former  chspd  '»■ 
St.  .John's  Collrge — so  as  to  Icavt  the  east  gublc  free  for  a  jmV 
window. 

A  DM  principle,  of  arrangement  was  julioduccd  on  s 
grounds  In   Jir.  I .'aius,  in  the  now  court  added  by  bin* 
on   the  south  side  of  the   old  Gonville  Hall.     1'his  court 
ln:il(iings  only  on  three  tide*,  the  fourth  heing  left  open.    Tb" 
danger  of   the  air  in  a  close  quadrangle  becoming  unwaol«st*s* 
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throcgb  stagnation,  was  seen  by  thU  'skilful  And  eminent 
physician,*  and  hi*  struck  out  thi «  MR  :\rningeinent,  regardless 
of  tbc  sacrifice  of  buildings  it  entailed,  'lest,'  in  his  own  words, 
•the  health  of  our  college  should  become  impaired,  and  disease 
and  death  should  bo  thereby  rendered  more  frequent/  The 
silranuge  tit'  this  ui-iv  afrtnguiMffll  was  so  evitlmi,  that  it  pro- 
duced a  complete  revolution  in  college  buildings  at  Cambridge  . 
nearly  all  the  new  courts,  '  whether  added  to  old  colleges  fiat 
Uid  accommodation  or  erected  for  thnaff  newly  founded,1 
having  one  side  le/t  open,  or  being  '  in  other  ways  provided 
with  the  meant  of  ventilation'  W€  hnw  llMttBfltW  of  this* 
wholesome  arrangement  in  the  colleges  of  Sidney  Sussex  and 
of  Rtnmajiirj  u  originally  planned,  ns  well  as  in  the  new  oonrti 
added  to  Pembroke  <  lollara  IVu-Hinue,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Jesus 
College.  This  was  also  the  system  exhibited  in  Ncvile's  Court 
at  Trinity  College  before  tin  <  i  <  '  Lon  of  tlie  Library,  and  in  the 
ihir<l  court  of  St.  Joha'l  Collect  before  the  west  side  was  closed 
in  br  the  present  range  of  buildings  overlooking  the  river. 

IVa   have   had  several  occasions  to  remark,  that  each   Uni- 

\ciMty    fallowed    it*   own    rule*   ui   mllrgiata  unilgMBtmt,   and 

was   slow    to    bonow    of  the  other.      4  The   innovation    i&tM 

ducrd    by    Dr.    Cat  us,'    Prufussur    V  V  i  1 1  i  *s    iem:iiks.    '  B  is    tut 

approved  at  Oxford  ;  for  while  it  was  being  generally  adopted 

.mbridge,  eight  completely  closed  quadrangles  were   built 

nning    wjth   Jesus  College   in    1571,   aod    ending 

with  the  new  quadrangle  ad<led  to  St.  John's  College  in  1631* 

Imm    the  designs  of  Itiigo    Jones,  under   I  In-  UUplMfl  '«i    1 .: 1 1 : >■  I , 

its  fori m  :    President,   then    Bifthof)   of  London,   'prompted   by 

jealousy   of   the   then   recent  extension   of   uccamHind  ition   for 

Undents  at  Cambridge.'     Our  great  architect.  Sir  CbtittOpfal 

Wren,  howorcr,  i  [early  saw  the  merits  of  the  open  quadrangle, 

out  only  on  sanitary  grounds,   but   also   for   its  superior  utth  - 

tecturnl  beauty,  and   b«  introduced  it  at  Oxford   in  the  chapel- 

quadrangle  nt   Hrasenrw  College,  and  in   the   new  buildings  at 

Trinity  College.     The  example  was  wisely  followed  by  Bfid  in 

ta.-  nrrJen  cuuit  ■  •!  New  ddlegr  (]oSl-*l  r..s.ri  , -md  li>  Wren's 

pupil  llawksmoor  in  the  quadrangle  at  (Queen's  College,  and  in 

tin   new  buildings  added  by  him  to  All  Souls*  College,  os  «<•!! 

a*  in  the  small  second  quadrangle  at  Cniveriity  College,  and  in 

**sc quadrangle  at  Worcester  College. 

Where  one  side  was  not  left  entirely  unbuilt  on,  due  ventila- 
tion has  been  scoured   in  SOOC  «>t   the   more  modern  courts  by 
*^»*lng  the  anglea  open,  as  in   the  Peckwater  quadrangle   of 
It  Church,  and  in  the   DOW   court  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,   designed   by   Gibbl   in    1724.      Caius's   principle   was 
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wisely  observed  by  Wilkin*  when  lit*  was  culled  on  to  CoMpkt* 
this  court  in  1K24,  and  bv  Kirkinun  in  the  new  court  added 
to  St.  John's  College  in  18SS7.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  toil 
it   \vi<  not  followed    '<>  ShMii     d  designing  »fer*i 

Courts'  at  'i'rinity  College.  KSi'M  LJJSg,  th<  smaller  of  whi«* 
consequently  has  much  of  the  gloom  and  dampness  of  n  link. 

A  tall   gateway-tower,  ruing  above   the  general   level  of  to* 
front,  bfl  *  i  mw  t»»  bf  regarded  as  an  casenti  d  feature  of  a 
giate  building.      Such  a  tower,  however.  I  u  nu-  I  no  put  ol  thr 
old   collegiate  plan.       No  stalclj    niii-nnr    na»  required  to  the 
simple  groups  of  buildings,  arranged  on  no  settled  system — as 
humble   as   the  students   for  the   housing  of  whom    they 
erected — whirl*  formed  the  earliest  college*.      Al  h  >th 
Uc»  the  first  collegiate  buildings  were  entered  by, 
way   from   the   street.      Feterbouse,   the   oldest,   coll' 
University  of  Cambridge,  which  bat  Qs*vei  bod  u  tnwer  entranc*, 
was  originally  entered  through  an  arch  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
■  !'..■!.  i  tin- .  l.ini')\nrd  of  Little  St.  iMary'*.*  Corps 
(  lirifcti  College,  in  like  manner,  baa  ita  entrance  on  the  nortk 
side  fmm  the  t iitirrliyard    ol    St.  Benedict**,  through  a  pi-"! 
plain  four-centred  arch,  without  even  a  drip-stonr.      This  arck- 
wnv,  nnw  no  longer  used,  ha*  Iwen  disguised  at  srimr  cost  witbs 
v  incongruous  lacing  of  smooth  rustic  work,  *  in  the  style.' 
I'rofc&soi  \\  illisuute*, l  usually  appropriated  toa  jail.'    Pen  I 
College  has  an  entrance  of  somewhat  greater  distinction,  adorned 
with   shields  and   two   projecting  oriels   above  the  arch, 
portal  of  Magdalene  College  is  aK<i   merely  Ml    sxchway  art  in 
the  wall.      The  earliest  entrance  of  the  character  of  a  gatcbesw 
U   that,   at   Trinity    Hall,    which    was  removed    (or    Mr.    V. 
house's  new  range  of  building*  in  \>  12       It  was  of  the  plainest 
character,  entirely  without  architectural   featurrs.      It   hai  . 
thfl  i<reat  gateway  at  Trinity  College,  a  large  gateway  arcb  Irr 
hortes  and   vehicle*,   flunked   b)   B  small   postCTQ   arch   for  kt* 
passengers;    and   it   vh  divided  from  the  adjacent  chamhrrs, 
north  and  south,  h     paj       walls  riling  above  the  roof  in  a  ssrw* 
of  steps,  which,  we  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presen 
master,  have    been    imitated    by   Mr.    Watcrhouac   in    the  g»hW 

of  bis  new  and  dcddedlj    picturesque  building.      At  Oia** 

we  find  nn  equal  absence  of  dignified  entrances  in  the  earl*' 
colleges.  *A  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual  trratrornt  u 
afforded  by  Queens  College,  wbicb  bad  a  lofty  gat elirHisc 
semhling  that  of  an  abbey,*  iinivln-d 
1955,  •ornipy  rug  im.rf   than  hall  ul    1  he   rast  side  of  the  f[S*a* 

•   il..   itmple  uieliwiiv.  blocked  up  In  1754.  li  iidl  t*j  be  ■nz.tulliOfsts*' 
aad  "Loggan'a  stow  eliuwa  Uic  ixnct  oretiwav.  witli  a  tuuUul  ore.-  il 
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rnnfcie.'     'JTic  old  views  preserved   by  Skclton  *  show  this   to 
have  l>een  a  singularly  DlCtimtqufi   fabric;   Hip  centre,  Ktsstttd 
junrc,  terminated,  like  the   Kthelbcrt  gateway   at 
Nuii,;  ilie  gateway  at   K  in  g^  wood   Abbey,  in   a  ^able. 

The  room  orcr  the  tfstoway,  lighted  by  a  tall  di-cmut  -<i  vviinl 
wm  the  chief  apartment   in   the  college,  n"d   iXA  stub  was  ouii- 
pied  by  Kdwir.l  the  Black  Prince,  ih*  son  ol  thftVOpfcl  laundress, 
and  subsequently  Ijv  1 1< -m  v   I  . 

The  gateway  tower  with  which  we  nre  familiar  nt  Oxford,  in 
common  with  no  Mi.i  iv  HMtanfirhiob  Iwrv  contributed  U  e* 

dignity  and  beauty  on  collegiate  architecture,  it  certainly  due  to 
the  commanding  architectural  genius  and  practical  wisdom  ol 
William   of   V.  .   fust  employed   belwt 

and  1390  on  bis  college*  at  Winchester,  where  dm  are  two 
such  towers,  and  at  Now  College,  Oxford.  In  each  case  the 
chambers  above  the  archway  of  entrance  were  assigned  to  th*> 
warden,  whose  eye  thus  commanded  all  ingTess  and  egress,  and 
surveyed  the  whole  uuadrangle.  'Thtto  gftlBWaJ  lowers  of 
■  mi  ol  '•Vvkcham,  writes  the  Into  Mr.  .1.  II.  l'ark*r,t  *  have 
a  peculiar  character  of  their  on u.  arising    from    the    manner   in 

wi.i«  h  ifae  corner  turret  is  set  on  the  angle  of  the  square  mass, 
and  rise*  above  the  battlement.  The  towers  themselves  are  a 
story  lian  the  mass  of  (be   buildings,  urn  not  urhi-rwit* 

distinguished  from  it  l»> n>>  pojoctlODt  until  thoj  rise  above  the 
The1   type   adopted  at  Cambridge    was   totally    differed! 

exhibit  a  stately   composition    of  considerable  altitude, 

i\     ti.i   ked    n!i    1'.    m  ugouul    turrets  at  the  angles,  cine  or 

two  of  tbese  turrets  on  the  inner  bofl  Is  lug  vum-iime*  <»f  Iftlgtl 
dimensions  than  the  others,  and  OOnUinilsg  ft  *  rice,1  SI    newel 
stair,    while   the    turrets   not    thus    used    furnished    studies   or 
closets  for  the  rooms  in  the  tower.     The  earliest  of  thew  I 
bridp-  gateway  towers  hi  I  t*d  M  King's  Hall 

in  14137,  taken  down  when  the  Qml  Court  ol  Irinity  College 
sras  remodelled  by  Ralph  Syinotis  under  Dr.  Neviles  direc- 
in  1600,  arid  ro-<:i.-n. -I  r.vthot  enrelnssly,  on  a  somewhat 
narrower  plan,  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  to  serve  as  a 
clock  toner  and  lor  a  muimmi.r  room-. 

These  gateway  towers  in  their  two  distinctive  types,  in 
Professor  Willis's  words,  'furnish  curious  LfluatHttkHss  of  tlie 
teftoA  t  which   so  sharply  nilluriji  ril    medieval   architec- 

ture/    The  pattern  Of  a  College  gateway  having  been  thus  0DC0 
respective  Lniver  <ry successive  gate  tower  in 

Oif,»rd  follows  VVykcham's  in   the  aasMnCsl  > if  angle   turret*  and 

•  'Ot .  ...•  Ani-.mn  ItesuuuaU.1  vol  I.  pi.  30:  II.  pi    I  W 
t  •  Lkxacstio  At,  |  i:le«ntli  «m  .  IttL 
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I90ll«df*riiifil   vi-i   m  a)   lino*  downward* — with   the  uiU*  e-irrnti*! 
of  Christ  Church,  which   has  very  elaborate  Hanking  turrets  - 
and  naj  nflfl  tower  at  Cambridge  (with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Jesus  College  which  i«  destitute  of  anptle.  turrets,  ami  ii 
;.  milled    by    loft/   stepped    battlements)    has    tour   iiankin* 
turrets  in  imitation  of  hint's  Hall.'    Several  of  the  e»t»i 
these  were  prepared  for  groining,  bat  this  wm  only  coon* 
in  the  gateway  of  Queens  College,  where  we  hare  a  ben' 
example  of  a  liernc  vault,  am!  oj  St  J  >Ikis  College*  which  ii 
mmck'i!  with  a  gorgeous  but  soinmiiat   coarse  fan  vault.     The 
r  gateway  of  Clare  Hall,  dating  fro  38,  described  bj 

Piufessui  Willi*  as  *a  win  ;.u  iking  example  uf  a  tNJtiipusiUvauf 
pure  Renaissance/  exhibit*  "on  interesting  example  of  tbe  Ute 
use  of  fan-vaulting,'  which  mar  be  compared  with  the  fan  vault! 
of  the  gateway  tower  at  Wndhnm  College  and  the  hall  siairexsr 
at   Christ  Church,   Oxford.      The   gateway*  at  Caius  College* 
ihc  r:i: Iii-ki  specimen*  in  I  ambridge  ud  the  revival  m  o 
architecture  in  stone- work  (wood- work  b^ing  the  firs*  to  fi 
change)  are  of  an  entirely  different  type,  and  stand  quite 
The  'imitative  tplrit'  above  referred  to   oatiaaed  to  exercis* 
its  influences  on  Cambridge  buildings  almost  to  our  own  dsj. 
The  works  of  Mr.  VVHkins,  the  fashionable  architect  dorii 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  at  Corpus  C 
and  the  New  Court  nt  Trinity  College,  and  at  King's  College, 
exhibit  the*  typical  Cambridge  octagonal  turrut,  though  in  *: 
attenuated  form,  intruded  for  ornament,  no)    fol    use        1" 
gateway  towers  of  the  New  Court  at  Trinity  College  are  fecbl* 
reprodnctioaa  of  the  note  oueculine  typa  set  in  the  ^ate-waysc* 

the  Qreat  Court  They  deserve  eommendntion  as  present ingtbr 
at  lonn.  which  it  is  matter  of  regret  should  have  besn 
so  completely  deaarted  in  the  re<rent  additions  t. 
and  in  the  Master's  Courts  at  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  in 
the  new  foundations  of  Selwyti  College  and  Ridley  Hall.  U 
all  of  these  the  square  Oxford  typo  hoe  been  adopted. 

A  chapel  for  the  united  daily  worship  and  periodical  religion 
instruction  <>i  iu  in  mates  is  now  rightly  regarded  a*  an  etc 
part  of  a  college.     It  was  not  so,  however,  nt  the  beginning  * 
the  rnlicgiate  system.      Not  that  common  worship  was  neglrcwo- 
1  -'n  ilf  rcmt.Mi  j .  I  at  iii  the  highest  degree  e***1" 

tinl  to  tin- c.iiiniiiou  life,  which  indrnl  oauld  not  in  tin-  ruescW 
of  the  institution  exist  without  it.     Professor  Willis  says  :— 

'  A»  every  collegiate  uuiuiuunily  was  esttentially  a  religious  «*" 
mrniiiy  studying  Theolngy  ami  I'mmn   Law,  and  n*x  I**4 

Be 
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Bat  far  this  common  attendance  at  divine  worship  a  separate 
religious  building  was,  in  the  first  instance,  not  thought  to  l>e 
necessary. 

'All  floholars  residing  at  the  I'mvorsitioB,  or  at  any  other  plaoo  of 
study,  woro  loyally  parishioners  for  tLo  thn©  being  of  tbo  chnrcb  of 
tho  parish  ia  nbich  ihny  Imppmnvl  Id  )m  liKignd.*  And  M  college*! 
aspire  to  tho  privilege  of  a  privaU  chapol  until  t;i<y  had 
risen  to  wmo  importance,  no  other  place  than  tho  parish  church 
9t*tt)8  to  her*  boon  contemplated  by  tho  first  founders  for  tho 
devotion  of  thoir  buueucjariee. 

To  enable  the  students  to  give  attendance  at  dirinc  service 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience, a  site  was  usually 
selected  by  the  founders  of  a  oollope  or  hnll  in  the  immediate 
•I  i  parish  church.  The  first  collegiate  foumlaimij  ft| 
Cambridge,  Peterhouso,  was  placed  in  close  contiguity  to  tho 
church  of  St.  Peter  without  Trmnpingtan  Gate.  Clare  Hall 
and  Trinity  Hall  were  adjacent  to  the  church  of  Si  John  tho 
Jiaptist.  (tonrillc  Hall  in  its  first  position  stood  near  the 
rcfa  <>f  St.  Hntcdph,  from  which  Pembroke  Hnll  was  not  far 
lant,  and  Corpus  Christ!  Colltf*  was  entered  from  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Benedict,  from  which  it  derived  its  popular 
name  of  *  Bvrie't  College.'  The  case  was  much  t  h*>  same  at 
rd.  "Although,*  as  Mr.  Claik  remarks,  'no  college*  of 
that  University,  *  except  Merton  College,  is  at  the  present 
iat  in  actual  contiguity  with  a  parish  church  ....  the  i 
colleges  were  compelled  in  default  of  chapels  of  their  own  to 
use  parish  churches.'  Balliol  College,  Professor  Willis  states, 
gsml  enable  of  St,  Marj  Magdalene*!;  Exeter  College  in  its 
ioal  position,  as  •  Hart  Hall,'  used  St.  Peter's  in-the-East. 
The  Colleges  uf  University  and  Oriel  Loth  worshipped  in 
!  inr'a,  wh il<*  I. incolo  Collage  was  actually  primarily  loundnd 
by  Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln  within  the  church  of  All  Sa  H 
Up  to  a  Btld  lata  dme,  Pembroke  College'  met  for  worship 
in  the  south  aisle  of  St  Aldatc's  Church,  which  had  been  pre 
vioutly  used  by  the  students  of  Brondgate  II;dl  foi  In-  siune 
purpose,  To  retorn  to  Cambridge,  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
we*  rebuilt  by  Harvey  of  Steotoa,  the  founder  of  Michael 
House,  with  a  stalled  chancel  half  at  long  again  as  the  nnve, 


•  Aewsdinjr  to  I-yndwoo<i,  limy  woro  oUwod  Ondai  DM  li»*J  o(  tnkvrH«ni 
y»*rejK»(war*M,  who  were  tbs  panatiiotii  r«  <if  the  oaerflh  *«f  any  pjaoi  in  witich  for 
tlie  tiaie  belne  they  nil^bt  he  tojuuniiii?.  'Oail  e)  soaolsrsi  <li\erUnin  send 
•labium  Jum  Ibi  uwratur  uflioitm  yrv  lau^io  utrootiiaauo  «jw  In  OBJO*  f" 

llin  itatuu-of  WnlUt  uf  Meruit.  1274,  show  that  it  waa  not  oxpoetol 
thftt  seholara  •hoald  stUnd  all  lfl«  wock-day  •orrioos,  but  only  'q.auutum 
•is  ssosvont ' 

for 
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for  ill*  accommodation  of  the  member*  nf  hi*  foundation,  among 
whom     ■  in  medio  cancel li  inter  seboUre*  *uos'     he  waa  bi 
in   I-iJi',  ui  a*  cold  a  lice  huIi  Lia  own  iubli  taction*,       hi  a  similar 
manner,  in  1343,  the   Bishop  of  Ely  sanctioned  the  app: 
tion  of  the  church  el  St.  Mary'*  the  Grcot  for  the  purposes  of  1 
college  chapel  to  K  iwfi  I  I'll.      We  have  said  that  the  member* 
of  Clare.   H«i      md    I  rhrity  Hall  originally  used  the   I 
St.  John  the  Bnptist  for  worship.     On   it*  d»  itrtJ  1  Ml,  and  the 
union  of  tho  purith  to  ibat  of  St    hduurd,  the   two  aocietic* 
renin, cd  t«i  thai  iliurch,  when:  for  their    i< 
aisles   oi   considerable    breadth,   luruiinj;    separate    ebapelr, 
added,  Cluiu   II. ill    u»iuK  ti.i    mhiiIh.-i  ii  .hup.-],  aid  J   Hall 

that  to  the  north.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  member*, 
when,  as  in  the  case  oi  Pctcrhousc  and  Corpu*  Christ:  College* 
the  college*  Atnod  in  close  contiguity  to  a  jiarU  i  « Lurch,  a 
gallery  or  covered  way  was  erected,  by  which  access  was  Rivca 
|C  1 1  m-  i  Iniirh   nitlioul  eXpOfUn  I"  tin*  wralher. 

The  growth   of  the  system,   b)    which    a  efcapd    Ik; rams?  to 
iutcxral  and  essential  part  ol  theoollegMle  plan,  was  tc. 
Nik  h  h  building  w:  Lied    long   before  iu 

;i'Hi.  '  1 'lipid  hulls  alio*  i-|>i»i  opal  licenses  foi  thi 
Professor  Willi*  tells  us,  '  wen-  sometime*  obtained  and  al 
to  lia  idle  lor  many  )car«,'  usually  from  want  of  funds  to  cairr 
out  the  design.  A  chapel  was  a  luxury,  not  an  cabrntisJ  to 
collegiate  life,  and  aj  such  it  could  allord  to  wait. 

in  <x>lUg8  La  Cuabridge*  io  whirh  a  chapel  forms** 
an  integral  psrt  of  the  plan  irorn  the  beginning,  it  thai  *f 
Pembroke-  The  noble  foundress,  whose  'wealth  and 
no  doubt  enabled  her  to  bring  miuiderahle  influence  tti 
the  Papal  Court,'  spared   no  pain*  to  obtain   the  -lesiW 

privilege,  •pour  avoli  une  tranche  chapel  le.'  Tb< 
was  somewhat  reluctantly  granted  by  Lrhaa  V.  in  lol'^bsl 
with  the  reset  valiou  of  all  the  rights  of  the  parish  priest,  tad 
without  tho  liberty  of  burial.  This  chapel  in  1G>U  was  cat- 
verted  into  the  college  lib  1  the  completion  of  Risbof 
Wrvn"*  new  chapel,  and  *till  remains,  though  with  dificotrr 
rescii-  1    bom  the  jaw*  of  the  destroyer   on   the   unhappy  «•• 

modelling  of  the    first    Court  in    l»7.r>-7,  to  whirh   *o  m'jci  ^ 
architectural   interval  was  sacrificed.      It  is  now  conrerted  i«*' 
a  leeiiin  -hmiui.     At  Gonville  1  fall  the  treci  ion  of  a  clwpel  ***• 
contemplated  on  the  removal  ol   the  foundation   to  its  pf***01 
site    in    1A58,   but   it    whs    not  completed    till  the  time  of  ■" 
second   mastor,  1393.      Its  formal  consecration  wan  deferred  k 
a    century,    the    building    having    been    dedicated    in    1> 
Bishop  Alcock,  the  founder  of  Je*us  College,  it    having  »«* 

prcvioa^y 
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uuly  a  licensed  oratory.  This  chapel  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  Caiueon  lb  eii]argejni  al  «*f  the  college  ia  1565.  In  16iJ7 
it  was  lengthened  eastward,  and  the  new  coved  ceiling  put  up. 
Bstween  1717  and  L786,  in  tlic  Jntal  period  when  so  m\n\  0>i 
ihe  college*  at  Camhridgr  were  ■■  < -rioiln-d  with  a  elaasjcaj  skin 
by  Ksscx  and  BurTough,  the  perpendicular  trnccricxi  windows 
were  altrml  Into  their  present  unsightly  form,  the  'Sacred 
Tower,'  as   Dr.  Cains   had    rem:  i   the  south   «ide  pulled 

down,   the   cut  end   rebuilt,  and   n   grand   new  classical    alt.it- 
tet  up       n>H  architect   employed   vai  John  lafniT.  the 
designer   of  St   George**!  HanOfOI   Bcguafl -,  and   of   8t    l> 
Old  Street. 

In  several  caws  the  collegiate  chapel  was  formed  by  the 
adaptation  of  pi n  j ooalf  tutting  buildings-  Titus  the  fui 
chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  which  hod  previously  fulfilled  the 
Mine  office  fur  the  ltoapitd  which  Lady  Margaret's  foundation 
succeeded,  after  considerable  alterations,  was  consecrated  l>v 
bishop  Fiahcf  in  1(1*1.  'I  hat  of  the  sister  foundation  of 
Ghricri  College,  which  preceded  it  by  :•  few  jncnj  was  an 
entirely  new  erection.  At  Jesus  College  the  cruciform  church 
of  Si.  rUtadegand'f  Nunnery,  than)  of  its  aisles  ami  a  portion 
of  its  na\.,  which  v  I*  MeuJarixed  fbf  the  use  of  the  Master, 
became  the  chapel  of  Bishop  A 1  cock's  new  foundation,  while 
the  chapel  ul  Magdalene  College  it  substantial! .  thai  "'  the 
I  aiel  of  tlic  monk*  of  Crowlaod,  and  still  retain*  its  oak 
roof  of  Kilwanl  IV.'s  time,  which,  long  i»<ncealed  bv  nn 
ornamented  platter  ceiling*  dating  from  1733,  and  the  space 
«1ki\«-  converted  into  kuj  ax  room*,  w;i*  brought  to  light  at  the 
general  restoration  of  the  chapel  by  Mr.  BaottleT  in  1847-51. 
The  DUUraificeU!  chapel  of  Kind's  College  »;i.  beg  Ul  hi  Mlii, 
with  the  fljnnt  of  the  fullest  ecclesiastical  privileges.  'After 
the  Reformation  a  chapel  was  included  in  the  plan  of  every 
newlv-'oninK'il  coIIclt,  mi!  moreover  some  of  the  older  colleges 
i  Und  hitherto  l)ecn  content  with  a  parish  church  added  a 
private  chape!  to  their  buildings,  while  other!  rrphiced  their 
old  dm  pel  by  a  new  mi.-,  i  ,,<  i-i..pi-l  o|  Trinity  College  was 
begun  in  1555,  tbc  obi  chape)  of  King's  Hall  having  till  then 
served  the  devotional  requirements  of  the  new  society.  QaeOfl 
Marjp  soon   after  her  accession,  gave  an   impulse  to  the   com- 

£t>n  ol  her  father's  foundation, — fc  Oure  newe  Oolledge  in 
am  bridge  called  Kinge  Henry  thcightcs  Colledgc,' — for  which 
she  tuned  letters  of  commission,  Oct.  /:•,  1.V>1.  A  new  ohapeJ 
was  one  of  the  first  works  undertaken.  The  walls  were  r<»m 
pleted  and  the  roo!  put  on  in  1504  At  Corpus  Chmti  Collage 
the  munificence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lard  Keeper  (the  father 
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of  the  greater  »on  Francis,  Lord  Verulam),  enabled  the  society, 
long  worshipping  in  Si.  lh-nndict'i  Church  and  their  own 
umonsccrated  oratories,  to  erect  a  separate  chapel  within  thp 
walls  of  the  CollagCi  It  wiia  begun  in  l;>7i»,  hut  the  work  went 
on  slowly,  and  wax  not  finishrd  till  the  Mastership  of  Dr.  Jegon, 
1002-17.  Tho  '  house of  pure  Emmanuel,' founded  bv .sir  Walter 
Mildin.o  on  iln-  sjt*j  of  tin-  convent  of  tiie  Dominican  Friar*, 
and  partly  formed  out  of  its  buildings  by  the  then  popular 
architect,  Ktilph  Simons,  exhibited  in  its  pi. in  ami  arrange- 
ments the  strong  religion*  bias  of  in  founder,  •  former! rr' 
writes  Fuller,  la  serious  student  in  Christ's  College,'  and  then 
one  of  flip  leader*  <>i  the  Puritan  part*  Th*  Friars  Chapel  was 
converted  into  the  Hall,*  while  a  chapel,  which  has  now 
become  the  Library,  was  puuhed  up  out  oi  joule  oilier  jxutioas 
of  tho  Friary,  with  studied  disregard  to  oriental! 

The  Chapel  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  formed   by  the  same 
architect  out  <>l  tlie  *  soli'  available  renins  I  rand 

('inivcnt,  probably  the  Refectory,  stands  in  the  same  abi 
direction,  vfalofa    was  *  not    objected    to    liy    the    founders  of 

College.'     On  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  by  EeMX  in  1119, 

nn  the  same  site,  its  position  was  unchanged,  and  the  altar  still 
stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  building.      At  Lrnmanucl,  on  the 
•  ■lli* t   h.uid,   when    in   1G77  a   new  t-haprl   «u>  built  from  the 
designs    of  Sir    Christopher  Wren,  through  the  influence  and 
liberality    of   Dr.    San  croft,    formerly  Master    of   the    Col  left, 
r urn  Dean  of  St   Paul's,  and   afterwards  the  non-juring  Area- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  site  was  changed  to  the  centre  of  tie 
east  side  of  the  court,  where,  as  Prof.   Willis  remarks, 
placed  with  great  skill,'  standing  east  and  wcat.      A  new  chsprJ 
had  been   mvrio&tlj   erected  Jit  Pembroke   College,  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  great  architect,  at  Che  solo  expense  of  bis 
uncle.  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  ol   Ely,  as  a  thank-offcriaf 
for  his  releatr    from   hi*  eighteen    years1  i  infiaamai 
Tower  of  London  during  the   Protectorate.      The  cbapc!  as* 
consecrated    by   thfl    founder    himself   mi    St.   Matthew's    P»f>, 
Sept.  SI,  Ib'tio,  rather  less  than  a  year  before  the  great  firt  rf 
London  srhii  i»  vai  i"  afford  bit  nephew  the  opp  i  i  Jiv 

playing  his  architectural  genius,  of  which  this  building  is  isid 
to  be  the  aurlioil  known  example.  The  chapel  of  Prraltak' 
College  was  nnt  Bishop  Wren's  first  essay  at  chapel-hoi. din*. 
leforc  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  when  master  of  Petri* 
lonae,  he  had  bean  instrumental  in  the  med  ID  of  the  piisrst 
chapel  of  the  (Allege,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  baiJdungs  in 

•  Trace*  of  tho  high  niter  wore  iiiwoTorwl  In  marring  tho  CbnUsst** 

Itoonm  1703. 
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the  University,  a  characteristic  example  of  the  struggle  of  the 
■tries  introduced  by  the  Renaissance,  in  which  we  see  the 
adherence  to  the  old  strlc  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which 
was  ^  mark  of  the  high  churchmen  of  the  age,  »  faudatom 
Umporis  acti.'  This  chapel  was  begun  in  lG2o,  and  COO  10Q 
in  1*332.  The  prevent  chapeli  of  St.  Cathaxiae^s  11*11  and 
C.'Urr  Httl  wots  built  retpectlreij  in  1639  and  1 763„  in  tin- 
classical  style, 

At  Otfonl  i  t-,  pe  nf  chapel  WU  introduced  bv  William  of 
«ham,  which,  though  never  finding  dsTOOT  at  CftOBbridee, 
was  fulloned  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  100000 
colleges  at  that  University.  This  resembles  in  outline  a  cruci- 
form churfh  shorn  of  it?  n  :ib  tin-  Abbey  chufchc*  of 
Hexbsm  and  Milton  Abbas  still  rue,  anil  Bristol  Cathedral 
was,  before  Archdeacon  Norns  stirred  the  stagnant  waters  and 
IIS  persistent  activity  MCUJtJ  the  eornplrtion  of  the  long1 
imperfect  design.  But  the  similarity  consists  only  in  block, 
nut  to  tctoaJ  architectnraJ  SJlBii^eoiAnts.  ThowMletn  portion 
forming  the  antechapcl  is  no  transept,  but  a  very  short  nave  of 
two  bays,  the  aisles  projecting  north  anil  south  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  choir,  The  :ippuroo|  resemblance  to  the  plan  of 
the  unfinished  chapel  at  Merton  College  has  led  some  to  the 
erroneous  concilia!  -n,  that  Wykehatn,  struck  with  the  eonve* 
nience  of  this  imperfect  arrangement  for  collegiate  purposes, 
vlupted  it  With  modifications  in  his  foundation.* 

Professor  Willis  writes: — 

*  Many  havo  imagined  that  thin  plan  wo*  imitated  from  the  obapol 
uf  Merton  College,  not  rexootuberiug  llmt  the  transepts  of  the  Utter 
sers  not  erected  till  tarty  years  after  Wykehsn'fe,  sad  that  the 
remaining  three-  woatorn  arches  now  filled  with  masonry  ■hew  that  a 
aavo  with  aialos  * — the  choir  has  no  aialofl— '  formed  part  of  the  original 
doeigrj,   this    building  being   heretofore,  as   now,  both   a  collegiate 


•  Tb* lets  Si.-  Gilbert  Bcott  ess  one  aftbose  sua  est*  dscabrsd  by  ttds. 

flclfd   r«*ro1ib*ricv.      In  liii   'fispost    lo  lbs  M**U:i  and   FWInw*   OX  .^! 
Oot&Cfirv  CnjnbriO^rr/  <*n  tbc  proposed  fp  ottos  of  o  now  efinpfl,  llmt ' 

«%t< li it---? t  writ*»:  * '1'hi?  tjp*  offtDspsl  1  bavi    adopi  d  m  tii»i  •"•  foquont  *t 

..-.■..  n  a  trantvrrsf  po  I  Hon    ran  nun;*  lllo  a 
Hrmi«-  .'-i  tod.     i  i.i.  farm  mi  pethspi  iir>i  ■ugnstcd  by  fete  chapel 

«j*T  U<rtun  College,  iwiiiK  th<-  choir  of  a  Iiurc  en  *•  drool)  ■  f  *  Men 
vsot  been  omeit«3.     The  eosnonleaos  of  th<    tyj*  tin:     ftmsssad  WSOM  M«m  to 
**avo  rngpt*1r'"l  it*  ■ytwaatis  adoption  an  a  cuKtumary  form  of  a  oollogo  OOapol. 

Kt  was  seoordragly  adopted  hj  tN«i  ^"jbjS*  anil  m  Wniehwi^r' 

T  This  l»  an  emir :  "thnrr  it  no  trnnsuptal  antoolispel  st  Winchester  Gollcsji']:  ■  by 
W*v»uVt«-iiiV.*.  «!:.!    f.<  -  i  -  l.W<- *t  All  Souls',  and  in  a  looduled  form 

br  King  ItVnrr  VI.  nt  Eton.'     In  thi»  lo*t  sentence  BSrOflbnt  is  guilty  of  another 
afeiatofc*.     As  Jt>.  Clark  point*  <mt:  'BlrQ    I  [uit*.  wrung  in  supposing 

t  liki  King  IWnrr  tlw  8iXtli  wns  in  any  way  rMponattila  fc»r  tlw  nroarnt  plan  t>1  lho 

cliaiirl 
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cfcopol  and  *  parochial  church.  No  dsvo,  liowoYcrB  waa  i&taadsdal 
Now  College,  ami  ibu  bttttulcH  fiaraisb  »  cluu  to  Uio  motive*  for  \\# 
large.  1   liy  enjoining  that  i1i-!iiit:i:inn*  in  civil  law, 

law  and  thoology  aro  to  talco  placo  therein.' 

The  evident  convenience  of  this  arrangement,  doited  with  it* 
picturesque  effect,  secured  it*  adoption  in  the  University  where 
it  had  it*  birth.  It  was  fallowed  by  Chicbele  nt  All 
College,  t&d  bj  Waynflete  at  M«gd«!«-n.  At  QuoefA  CVK- 
also  an  *  outer  chapel  '  of  the  New  College  type?  wa*  added  to 
the  original  oblong  chapel  finished  iu  1382.  The-  type  w*i 
revived  ;*'_':: in  :it  a  much  later  period  at  Wadham  (1613),  ind 
in   less  completeness  at  Oriel   <  I  .    uad  last  of  all   fa 

1556   la    tlie   chapel    of  Brasenose    College,   thai    [unresting 
aectinc   link    marking   the   period    of  transition    fro:;- 
-lit   Bichltaotara  to  OUT  modern,  in   it*  nf-dlry  of  classical 
and  Gothic  stales,'  •  traditionally  attributed  to  Sir  Christopher 

Wykeham's   plan   for    a    quasi-lrariccptal    antechapel,  a* 
bavc  said,  found  till  our  own   din*  no  imitators  at  Cn 
Even   at  Oxford    it   wa*   not  univcrsnlly  adopted  ;  the   si 
plan  of  an  unbroken  parallelogram,  the  antccliapel  being 
bv  screening  off  one  or  two  hay*  at  the  weat  end,  wa*  foil 
at  Balliol  College,  as  well  as  at  tbc  Colleges  ol  St,  John's,  Jests, 
Lincoln,  sad  University.     At  Exeter  College  the  fonnercl 
built  in    1624,  and   remarkably  good  for  its  datcv  exhibited  as 
exceptional  plan.      It  was  of  two  aisles,  the  southern  aisle  nni 
the  Quadrangle  being  NftoBsd  off  to  form   th 
Cambridge  the    simple    parallelogram    wa*    universal,      Lun 
Henry  VI.  *  colossal  chapel  at   Kind's  Odlegr*  follows  the  same 
type.     It  is  one  vast  oblong  ball,  loan  end  to  end,  witboat  siss) 

or  transept.  The  only  example  of  the  typical  Oxford  ptaa  at 
the  aisler  University  is  presented  by  the  new  chapel  erected  br 
Sir  (i.    Cm,  Scott    nt   St,   Julius   College    fcol  in    1BC^>- 

Wykeham's  type,  however,  is  not  strictly  followed.  Tfct 
western  wings  are  gabled  northwards  aud  southwards  like  re* 
transepts  ;  though,  a*  at  New  College,  they  open  into  the  IsnletD- 
space  by  double  arches,  and  the  crossing  is  surmounted  by  * 
lAi-r,  Ht  .-.I  Mi-iiiin  College  ChapeLl 

IBtfi 


*  Iftssso, clatav  .ire,  p.  IS. 

■ 
■d  In  Mr.  Scott,  and  *  to  jiroride  for  dip  <e«t  of  tot  alit-ni*  . 
•  of  £1000  uuiil  LLowurfc  U  ottopkatd, 
litin^  o>  )oii«."    Of  tli«-  nun  required,  ouiouuti&a;  to  uTcrlAk"-. 
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There  i*  Another  particular  in  which  the  Cambridge  College 

Chapel  differs  from  that  at  Oxford,  riz.   in  it*   position  in  rela- 

■->  tbc  other  buildings.      At  Oxford  the  plan  introduced  by 

W \Vc\mm  combined  the  chapel  and  the  ball   in  one  continuous 

,  tbc   chapel  standing  to  the  west  of  tbc  ball,  *  the  altar  of 

iiriM-i    In-Iiiu'    |>Urrtl   ayaillM   the  partition  WftlL  which  li:is  the 

aigh  table  of  the  latter  on  its  other  aide.'     This  UTUinBIOBl 

S'jJed  the  formation  of  an  east  window,  in  lieu  of  which  we 
uc  •  x  lofty  pile  of  tabernacle  work  unl  imagery,  which  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  east  wall.'  This  plan  we  find  adopted 
i  All  Souls'  and    Magdalen.     In  tome  other  colleges,  as  at 

son's  College  and  University  C<»l!<-r.  t'ur  hull  mid  chapel 
fcnn  one  range,  but  the  cbapel  stands  to  the  east  of  the  hall, 
•Hawing  of  an  cast  window.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  by 
HaUrnimr  in  his  classical  rebuilding  of  Queen's  College,  though 
there  the  two  apartments  are  separated  by  the  passage  commu- 

tiog  between  the  outei  and   imn-r  quadrangles.     At  Or ii-I 

< '^e  and  Wndham  College,  we  find  a  modification  of  this 
plan.  The  hall  and  the  transverse  anle-cliapel  form  one  rangt? 
lying  north  and  south,  the  chapel  running  out  at  right  angles 
tail  ward.  At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  band,  in  all  the  medieval 
colleges  the  chapel  and  the  hall  are  entirely  separate  buildings, 

ling  on  liiffcrent  sides  of  the  court,  at  right  angle*  to  one 
another.  Wr  find,  it  is  true,  the  hall  and  chapel  forming  part 
w  the  same  range,  in  accordance  with  the  Oxford  plan,  at  St. 

urine's  Hall  and  Clare  Hall;  but,  a*  Prof  Willi*  remarks, 
'these  being  works  of  the  last  century,  are  too  remote  in  a^c 
from  ttykeh&m's  buildings  t<»  have  fell  their  Influence.1 

From  the  ehapel  wo  pass  to  the  hall.  The  college  hall  differs 
W  n<»  essential  particulars  from  the  ordinary  domestic  hall  of 
n»*  middlft  ages.  It  bad  an  open  roof  of  timber,  frequently 
■  Ii'il  id  the  course  of  the  last  century  by  a  flat  ornamental 
filing  of  plaster,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Though  some  of  the 
J*ils  contain  large  fire-places,  apparently  original,  as  at  (Queens' 
v>.  IVt^rhouae,  Christ's  College,  and  at  Kton,  it  was  usually 
*srm*d  by  a  brassier  in  the  centre  of  the  iloor  with  a  loQVTC 
*™>Te   to    let  our    the  smoke.      The  high  table  stood  on  a  raUnd 

It  the  upper  end,  the  tables  in  the  body  of  the  ball  running 

lt.  Tight  uugles  to  il.     An  oriel  generally  liyhlrd   the  dais,  and 

''"*  the  doty  of  a  sideboard  for  the  display  of  the  college  plate. 

*  the  lower  end  was  a  screen  with  a  music  gallery,  in  which 

l"'  Trinity  College  were  placed   4the  stocks,"   which   elsewhere 

Jfotnfciit,.,!  £2000  wosn  i»o  nut  hi?  <h*ili  ilinnyi.  u  avoidant  on  On 

*tcrr>  Batiwsj     nwuirlng  :!(|!i'  Hano,  1$C5,  iui4  Iho  n*t  of  tue  outlnv  wu 
■*>frsu  by  tas  Collog 

stood 
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stood  in  the  bod}  of  the  hall,  for  the  punishment  of  the  petty 
delinquencies  of  the   Bl  iduattw.-       Desk*   wrrrt    provinVd 

for  the  reading  ol  the  Hiblc  or  'some  other  devoat  book' 
during  meal-times;  of  these  one  is  still  found  in  the  hall  of 
Eton   College — '  a  plain  frame   of  hammered  iron/ 

Mr.  Clark  gives  ft  woodcut. 

Professor  Willis,  when   speaking  of  the  'college   j>        R 
4  combination  room/  the  successor  of  the  •  Puaht'  or  'calcfac- 
ftozimn1  of  the  Benedictines,  has   occasion  to   refer  ajrain  to 
the  'imitative  spirit '  to  which  we  have  more  than  on< 
It  is  ft  remarkable  example  of  this  '  fol  loir  -my*  leader    [iri  i 
that  while  almost  without  exception  at  Cambridge  this  room  is 
found  at  the  upper  rnd  of  the  hull,  nilli  u  doo*   of  acxea* 
the  dais,  Kxeter  College  is  the  only  college  nt  Oxford  where  this 
arrangement   occurs:    the    'common    room'    being    *  elsewhere 

SMaCM  in  nny  part  of  the  College  a  here  a   space  large  enoogh 
or   it  could   be   found.'     The  explanation  of  this  diver* 
practice  is  that  William  of  Wvkebam  bavi:  i  rieceasJrj 

for  a  common  parlour,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  member*  of  Lis 
foundation — a  gathering  rouml  the  ball  fire  being  all  that  was 
permitted,  and  that  on  I;,  on  festiral  days — no  iacii  apartsMsa 
entered  into  his  plan  ,  and  lie  fashion  having  been  thus  art,  it 
was  followed  bv  later  collegiate  builders.  In  EftCt,  it  was  BOt 
till  the  latter  ixirt  of  the  seventeenth  CCOtUXJ  McttOO  Icadilff 
the  way  and  Trinity  coming  next — that,  according  to  Wood; 
a  common  chamber,  'for  society's  soke,'  was  opened  in  sot 
i  i»llrj»p  at  Oxford. 

The  lonjr  and  interesting  chanter  on  *  the  College  Lit 
is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Clark.  Here  we  hi. 
Clark  at  his  best.  The  field  was  an  almost  untrodden  oof, 
and  he  lias  evidently  entered  upon  it  with  a  lively  intctt*. 
growing  keener  aj  hi*  warmed  to  hie  work  and  the  wide  ♦■tpinsf 
of  research,  abounding  in  fresh  and  interesting  detail,  opened 
before  him.  The  result  has  been  a  monograph  of  great  erigi- 
—  —  ■       ■     ■ 

•  It  \o  eurioualy  ftt  variance  with  uolcrn  idea*  of  titallli  and  clmuli&CM  K  fta** 

•%  was  one  of  th*w  iluliutpiruoki*.     Whon  Whil  .in* 

Tri'niy  it  u>    ipImim-I  l.y  liim  and  I Out  IJVimIa,  Mat  t*©| 

in  sftsni  ftyWari  vai  to  pnaanu  la  bathe  in  rim,  pomi,  or  any  eat** 


I  dv.    It.  f  n  t  -n  .!,  tot-  nt  m  tin  st<xk»J(wa  uAcrf*  deny  in  tlir  oomtii   f 
eollope,  anil  (rt  juy  n  flnnof  10*  towardi  rfl* 

bi  ww  lut  ouL    Two  wnlurta  later  the  use  of  ould  watrr  »••** 
I  a  crista,  aad  ac-vtial  of  the  eollefro  prdcoa  ci-utatn-d  <oM  b«th«,asH 
.iiI-hI  ly  tfte  •Indent*   Oftbeectwoonlyiemsln;   i 
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nality  and  KM  ordinary  valor,  on  a  subject  hitherto  too  much 
neglected.  Mr.  ("lark  ha.*  spnred  no  pniru  |0  render  ihl.  essay 
as  perfect  ns  possible,  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  libraries 
i»f  our  cathedrals  and  other  early  libraries,  including  those  of 
thja  monasteries,  between  which  nntl  the  OoUlgisJfl  liblUJi  lie 
remarks,  *  a  close  analogy  may  he  traced.'  * 

The  college  libra  li-nv  mid,  iva<  in  h*  origin  nothing 

more  than  a  itmMj  iron-bound  chest,  in  whi<  I.  tin:  small  Col- 
lection ot  MS<..  which  Crirrned  thfl  t"le  literary  possession  of  the 
early  colleges,  vat  kept  undor  lool  and  kay,  under  the  charffc 
of  the  Master  or  senior  Fellows,  who  allowed  tin*  students  to  irIc 
the  rolumeBOut  by  indenture,  stringent  penalties  being  threatened 
to  any  win;  hot  <>r  alienated  such  rare  treasures.  The  chest 
'•  in  the  treasury,  or  in  anv  other  place  where  it  would  he 
most  secure  against  theft,  or  (ire.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
departments  of  collegiate  arrangement,  the-  genius  of  Wjkthtm 
led  the  nav.  A  library  divided  into  two  distinct  apartments, 
the  'Arts  Library1  and    the  *  Law  Ltluuv.    nt$  luclatiad   in 

design  of  *the  architect-founder  i»t  ,\.-w  College."  The 
vantage  of  this  new  development  was  self-evident,  and  thciu :r- 
Corward  a  library  formed  one  of  the  elements  essential  to  a 
ill  ■_•<■.  [qi  Inded  in  the  plan  of  every  subsequent  new  founda- 
tion, and  added  by  the  older  colleges  to  (heir  existing  buildings. 
The  earliest  of  these  added  limriM  was  that  tradtw< 
attributed  to  Bishop  Reade  of  Cbiohoster,  hut  perhaps  mil* 
rearranged  by  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
.;7*!).  occupriog  th.  ft  \\  door  of  two  rides  of  tba  '  Mob 
Quadrangle. '  This  building,  though  threatened  at  the  time  of 
the  ejection  of  the  new  and  far  from  beautiful  block  towards 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  happily  still  stands,  the  most  perfect 
example  of  a  medieval  library,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesquely  beautiful  roomi  i^i  England  The dooblo oaken 
bookcases,  with  their  hanging  desks  and  bench  scats  for 
students,  stand  endwise  in  the  wall  sjkicc  between  the  single 
trefoil -headed  windows  which  light  the  apartment,  and  arc 
;«]mi<  ily  those  originally  set  up  by  bishop  Reade  01    in 

his   time.     They   are  of  solid    oak,   very  coarse   and  rough  in 
their  carpentering,  relieved  by  Jacobean  cornices  and  pedin 
Originally  there  were  but  two  shelves,  on  which,  as  in  medieval 
libraries  generally,  the  volume  stood  with  its  Iront  edge,  not,  as 

•  Mr.  t'Urfc  ttUitm,  that  las  library  as  Hexham  oooapio-i  a  room  over   As 
t»«Mury,  Hiljfiociil  fc>  tl»<i  ttnitli  WuU  M  tfrS   *>utU  trawcrt  of  the  eliurri.. 

■  it  *iu  aiipmu'lmi  by  a  ssaiirass     9a  tfoursta    sella  Eos  of  ben  li  tiarliv 
llactyto  bo  miflUsuu.    Butoeitsui  •  Pending  from  tits  soma 

aimu*t|K  to  which  ha  refers.  as  oil  auoli  stair  iwe«  di  I  led  primarily  to  Uu 
>«lv  aoccn  ot  the  cftnous  to  the  aocturaal  lorvice* 
Vol.  ICi.— No.  330.  i   F  DOW, 
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now,  its  bach,  outwards,  and  its  title  written  on  the  edges 

-,,  each  fixnl  to  it>  piece  by  i»  cfa  nil  raining  along  an  iron 
bar  the  whale  length  of  the  shelf  with  its  ends  secured  bvn 
hasp  fastened  by  a  lock  let  into  the  woodwork  of  the  end.     Tbe*r 
inconvenient  adjn  nets,  destructive  tn  the  volumes  they  wcr»'  nwa 
to  preserve,  have    been  £cnerally  removed  at  Mcrkm,  two  only 
remaining    :is    «jMM-imi*uH    of    a    system    universally    employed 
throughout  Bnfope  during  the  middle  ngi*s  and  surviving  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflecting  rather  seriously  on  d»e 
hOMntJ  of  the  student*  of  the  time.     This  curious  custom  of 
\\\. tiniii^    the    books,    which    U   Still    found    in    the   Cathedral 
Library  of  Hereford,  and  in  that  attached  to  Wimborno  .Minster, 
and  a  few  other  places,  receives,  wc   believe   for  the   first  time, 
etnbomtn   treatment  from    Mr.   Clark,   the  result  of   'a  .  ; 
study  of  all  the  examples  of  chained  libraries  he  has  been  able 
t<i  dlKCVer.   and  of    I  "•   andtnl   Imokcaee*  in  the   iibrarr. 
Oxford   and  Cambridge."      The  system   is  rendered   intelligible 
to  the  uninitiated  by  a  woodcut   (p.  469),  drawn  from  a  rough 
pen-and-ink  sketch,  in  which  Protestor  Willis,  *  with  his  nival 
ingenuity/  hnd  'interpreted  the  usual  intlicatlOQl  of  chsiuiof* 
to  be  discovered  in  existing  book-eases.     Illustrations  are  alio 
drown  it. -in  foreign  examples — aa  Leydcn,  Zntpben — ami 
the  singularly  beautiful  and   perfectly  preserved   fittings  ■ 
Medicean  Library  at  Florence. 

The  earliest  example  of  .1  library  \%  a  substantive  portka 
of  the  collegiate  plan  at  Cnrnbridjpe,  was  that   begun  at  IVtff- 
house  in  1431,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  weal 
of  the  court.     This  wa*  converted  into  chambers  on  the  er- 
of  the  present  library  by  the  then  master,  Dr.   A  ndi 
in   1.p>88.      The  Ubtart  which  preserves  its  fittings  least  alteml 
nt  Cambridge  is  thai  of  Trinity  llnll.     As  these  cases  and  scab 
iln  not  date  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seven*  nnny, 

1045,  we  hate  In  them,  Mr.  Clark  remarks,  and  in  tie 
airuiu/em' -in*  foj  chaining  ;li<-  honks,  'a  remarkable  instance 
of  n  deliberate  return  to  ancient  forms,  when  a  different  rye* 
had  begun  to  be  adopted  elsewhere.  The  woodrut>, 
illustrate,  this  part  of  the  work,  are  ver\  copious  and  rxceedinrJi 
beautiful.  As  illustrations  ol  the  text  they  are  invaluable 
would  call  aMrntinn  lo  (he  wooden  I  (p.  467  j  ■ « I'  the  aorlli-c** 
coiner  ol  Trinity  College  Library,  a  building  hnrdly  to  be  s*r- 
passed  for  beaut v  ol    architecture  and  appr<}i»rin(rnru  of  design, 

Showing  '!"•  Ban  method  introduced  by  ti»o  eonsummatr  •*" 
ilmoat  uii'n.iMil  genitu  of  Sir  Cbristnplici  Wren  far  the  Wtlff 
amsgernent  of  the  books,  and  the  convenience  of  those  eke 
desired  to  consult  thciu.     This  illustration  shows  o$  the  aiel*1 
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the  first  tima  arranged   along  the   side-walls,   the  windows 

ng    purposely   placed   at   I    tugl   tad    to   leave   wall    MNBB 

beneath  them,   the   compartments   or  'celle*,*   ns   Wren   termed 

ii  '  greater  uu]  IftjeorV  formed  by  the  lofty  projecting  case*, 

with   ita  table,  revolving  pyramidal   desk   nnil    stool*,  sll 

designed  by  Wren  himself. 

No   |Mtriii»n  of  the  Architectural    History   will   !«•  read   with 
greater  interest  than  the  chapter  devoted  to  *  tho  Chambers  and 
Studies,'  in  wbicb  the   provisions  for   what  may  be-  railed  the 
domestic*  life  <>f  the  students  is  traced  from  Itl  primitive  rude 
DCS*  urn  I   hardness  ti>  the    r.<  mi    !u\um  <il    inndnii    i|:t_v  s. 

Privacy,  now  deemed  BO  essential,  was  in  earlier  day*  com- 
pletely disregarded.  Life  was  lired  much  more  in  public  than 
now.  Separate  hed-ronrns  were  almost  enrirely  unknown.  The 
Universities  were  no  exception.  Each  College  apartment, 
'with  frw  exceptions,  was  occupied  by  MTml  persons,  who 
dwelt,  slept,  ami  pursued  their  studies  therein.'  The  number 
of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment  tariff),  and  was  usually 
larger  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  At  Merton  College  three 
at  least  were  to  be  accommodated  in  the  same  lodging,  one 
of  whom  was  to  be  older  than  the  rest,  to  BttbltUfl  Order. 
Al  New  College,  Wjkftham'l  statute*  place  'at  least  three 
Fellows  or  Scholar**  in  each  uf  the  rlminhers  cm  the  first  floor, 
and  t^ur  in  each  of  the  ground-floor  chambers,  with  one  older 
Fellow  in  each  U)  tnvciM  din  ipline,  and  ilirect  the  mtmlieH  of 
hit  '  chamber-fellows '  [camcrafc*),  a  wont  surviving  in  an 
abbreviated  form  hi  'Am.11  At  Magdalen  College,  Oal'ord, 
the  number  was  increased  by  Bishop  VVaynllnte.  to  four  in  the 
imbers,  two  of  whom  were  to  hare  *  principal  beds' 
flecti  /.'nV  rid  the  other*'  l>ed*  on  nhn-u't/. 

Trookyll   beddys,  r  Qfpfill<Ui)>  which    in    th< 

iftOOd    anrltl    the    higher    bed*,  anil   were  wheeled    out   at    n 

original  statute*  of  Brasenoge  prescribe  an  equally  incon- 
rernien!  dote  packing.  Three  Fellows  and  scholars  were  to 
occupy  each  of  the  upper  rooms,  alld  lour  each  ol  the  lower.  A 
bed   to   himself,  without    a   bed-fellow,  WU   ;i    pii».  rv<d 

for   Fellow*.     At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier 

<rc»  not  more  than  two  Fellows  were  *..  he  lodged  together. 
While,    in    10016   case*,   a    DoctOI    01    t    College    Pm   H  ■ 
allowed   to   have  a   room   to    himsell.      This  system   ol   joint- 

•  rrofrssorWni:*  remarks,  I  '  dgftng 

■  ■  fttiMbruU  survWed  in  Kinir'*  College,  Caaihridjp,  till  a  cutni^i 
rosy n**s  maols*  beiag  en  bis  snH 

nam"),  "who  wu  •  ' '  '  -"»  l  olaervanee  of  »tl 

c«44#;  ilartng  tho  first  wc<k  of  hi*  nr«t<i 
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occupancy  reached  its  full  development  in  the  course  nf  the 
sixteenth  century.  'After  that  period/  wc  arc  told,  4it  fell 
gradually  info  dlfOM,  though  it  survived  in  a  modified  form 
during  the  eighteenth  century,1  in  the  early  Tears  of  whici 
century  we  find  Ambrose  lioimuk,  and  Roger  Cotes,  provided 
with  ■  chsullbtf -fellows.'  Some  degree  of  privacy,  at  least  for 
hosn  of  study,  was  secured  by  the  introduction  of  'small 
studies,  hardly  bigger  than  closets, unclosed  with  lath  and  plaster 
partitions  at  the  corners  of  the  rooms,'  to  which  the  occupants 
of  the  apartments  retired  for  rending, the  larger  cb&mbca*  Benrior. 
as  the  common  bcd-clmrulx-i  ..:  the  jmrty,  thus  reversing  the 
ppssSOl  system,  which  makes  the  larger  room  the  sitting-room— 
the  '  keeping-room  '  in  Cambridge  phraseology — of  its  tenant, 
while  two  or  moir  studies  thrown  into  one  by  the  leiuuial 
of  the  partitions,  provide  the  bed-room.  Others  of  these 
studies,  when  not  effaced  by  modern  alterations,  hare  become 
•gyp-roorus,*  for  the  use  of  the  college  servants,  or  boi- 
The  earliest  allusion  to  this  arrangement  known  to  I* 
Willis  is  in  the  statutes  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (1 
which  directs  that  all  scholars  shall  be  provided  with  '  chambers 
and  studies,'  uunerutt  rt  gtutltu.  They  an*  mentioned  also  in 
If  -,  kili.uii's  statute*  (L400),  and  in  an  Injunction  i  t  n  <•  Visitor 
to  All  Souls*  College  in  14-15.  The  whole  system  by 
by  means  of  this  combination  of  small  closets  for  stud v  with  s 
more  spacious  common  bed-chamber,  a  crowd  of  students  was 

Eacked  away  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  earlier  rnllegiale 
uiklmgs,  has  been  most  elaborately  worked  oat  by  Professor 
Willie  :tiul  Mr.  ('lark.  Material*  for  this  investigation  iwie 
bappily  at  hand  when  Professor  VVillis  commenced  his  Architec- 
tural I listory  of  the  University  in  the  lVrse  and  Lcgge  huildinrs 
at  Cuius  College  (pulled  down  to  make  way  for  Mr.  vl 
house's  new  building  on  the  enlargement  of  the  College  in  1848)* 
illustrated  by  the  emmacu  fur  rheir  erection  (1617-1 ' 
still  existing  among  the  College  srebircs.      According  lo  the 

r<iiiir;ni  rich  rliarnber  was  !<i  U*  provided  with  *  convenient 
studdic*.'  *  thr»'.-  .i  jur.r  mi  ihe  lower  story,  and  'two  a  sice*' 
ou  the  u|>|H-r  flours.  Each  of  the  twenty -eight  sets  of  rooms 
OOOtoinen  In  tn#M  buildings  was  submitted  to  a  careful  exaaiirts- 
tion  by  Professor  VVillis,  the  result  h  ii«   found  su&cicnt 

traces  of  the  studies  to  enable  him  to  restore  the  whole  system, 
whi«l  ic  ndcrs  perfectly  intelligible  by  plans,  sections,  and 
woodcuts.  The  ■  studies1  in  the  old  Court  of  King's  CblVgr. 
and  Mlie  i-ontriviuues  by  which  the  seventy  members  of  *** 
I  OuegC  yiviv  in x'orniuodalrd  in  twents-eigbt  chambers,'  sic 
amusingly  described  bv  Mr.  Clark. 
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The  iuu^L,  haid  life  of  the  early  student,  often  himself  raised 
from  the  lower  orders  and  expocting  no  greater  comfort  or 
]uxar>*  than  he  was  accustomed  to  in  his  cotUgc-lionic,  was 
il  i.i  [he  i -ha  racier  of  hi*  lodging.  The  windows  of  the 
chambers  were  commonly  unglaxcd,  and  closed  with  wooden 
shutters.  The  floors  were  of  clay  or  tiles,  ihe  unplastered  walls 
and  ceilings  displayed  the  naked  masonry  or  rough  joists.     The 

upper  rooms  Were  upru  to  tin:  rwnl-liinliri*,  like  modem  work- 
shop*. Wainscoting  was  only  gradually  introduced,  and  rent 
was*  in  some  RUtanOOd  puid  to  the  College  for  this  norcl  icfiiir- 
ment.  When  this  was  beyond  the  means  of  tho  tenant,  the 
nakedness  of  the  walls  was  covered  by  hangings  of  some  kind 
of  stuff*. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  arc  compelled  to  pass  over 
entirely  several  litter  portion*  of  this  remarkable  work.  The 
history  nf  Uie  great  royal  foundations  of  King's  Col1 
Kttm  College,  would  each  supply  matter  for  an  article  of  consider- 
ate length,  nor  can  the  faintest  justice  be  done  to  them  in  a  brief 
They  must  be  carefully  read  and  studied  to  he  duly 
appreciated.  No  part  of  the  book  will  be  read  with  greater 
interest  by  the  architectural  student  than  the  chapter  at  the  close 
of  the  thin!  Tolnrno,  in  which  Mr.  Clark  has  with  admirable 
skill  pieced  together  tho  fragmentary  paragraphs  of  Professor 
Willis's  projected  essay  on  the  derelopsneiil  of  the  Renaissance 
itylt  at  tho  two  Universities,  left  by  him  'in  a  wretchedly 
attenuated  condition,1  adding  4juat  so  much  connecting  matter 
as  arose  directly  nut  of  them,  or  appeared  noces«ary  to  tin  1 
•ichension.'  But  this  also  we  must  simply  mention,  only 
thanking  the  joint  authors  for  rescuing  from  the  undeterred 
uhlivion  into  which  they  had  fallen,  the  names  of  Ralph 
Simons,  John  VV'rstlrv,  and  the  (j  rum  bold  family,  who  suexvs- 
stamped  its  character  on  tho  architecture  of  th»  Uni- 
versity of  Cam  In  i*l»i ,  nn.l  uiicbtd  it  with  many  of  its  most 
admired  works.  To  the  first-named  we  are  indebted,  among 
other  works,  for  i!i  -m  t  Court  of  Trinity  CoUeM  probably 
ding  the  Hall,  and  the  second  Court  of  St.  John's  College, 
while  the  genius  of  WcstJey  and  of  the  G  rum  holds  adorned  tho 
University  with  the  hr.uiiifid  buildings  of  Clare  1  lull,  on  which 
they  wore  successively  employed.  Thadcsigners  of  so  exquiiite 
an  ornament  to  the  Uiiiversily  deserve  to  be  kuouu  more  widely 
than  they  are. 

1  1* solum  Bapulte  distal  inerti© 
CtlUa  TirtuB.' 
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VII —1.  Tltc  Sues   Canal  and  Egyj4.     Egypt,   N 
and  B.     1887. 
2.   EtMift   on   International   Laic.       By   Rer.   J.   T.    Lawrence, 
I)( tpDtJ  Professor  of  International  Law,  Cambridge.      Second 
edition,  188G. 

ANEW  and   important  chapter  of  diplomatic   bJetonr  bis 
been   opened,  by  the  refusal  of  tbc  Sultan  to  ratify  tit 

('■invention  of  the  22nd  of  M:n  of  ibis  year.  The  moment  U 
'Iru'ioiv  not  inopportune  for  taking  a  general  surrey  of  toe 
political  position    in  Kgypt«  atid  ul  tin  •Lkb, 

originating  witl.  the  construction  of  tho  Sues  Canal,  hare 
gradually  brought  Great  Britain  into  relations  of  considerable 
Oelteaoy,  not  to  iny  gravity,  with  the  old  kingdom  ol 
Pharaohs  and  tin-  I'tol- -tnirs.  KrenU  move  so  rapidly  and  arc 
so  quickly  forgotten  ;  cnicntial  facta  arc  ^>  easily  obacurwl 
In  in-'. -Ii'vant  and  temporary  mbups  ;  and  national  interests  arc 
10  anally  distorted  by  nut  nubias***]  advocates  ;  that  such  a 
survey  is  perhaps  the  only  method  of  sifting  I  be  grain  of  trtrta 
from  the  uiaas  of  fOperincDJnb<  nt  chaff,  and  of  ascertaining  tbc 
policy  which  ought  to  be  followed.  We  shall  lay  down  at 
starting  one  proposition,  and  one  only  ;  and  we  shall  ask  oor 
rviil.TK,  liOWerer  obrloui  ir  may  teem  tn  them,  to  6Vt. 
grasp  it  firmly.  It  is  this:  that  the  interest  and  the  sole 
)[it>M«*it  of  Greal  Britain  in  I'-f^y  pt  lies  in  the  freedom  of 
passage-  for  her  shins,  arbathei  of  war  or  of  commorw,  through 
tin-  narrow  nn  L  nd  land  umuectiug  Asia  and  Africa  ;  aII  oilwi 
questions  being  subsidiary  and  Comparatively  unimporUnL 
Wc  make  this  request,  simr  it  is  owing  to  this  central  feet 
having  so  frequently  been  lost  right  of,  that  discussions  on  la* 
Egyptian  (jttOftioO  are  often  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  sad 
i!i ■<  iaiom  of  grrnt  moment,  with  far-reanhing  con seqof area, 
have  before  now  been  taken,  which,  when  too  late,  have  been 
seen  to  miss  the  essential  injiiiirijieiits  of  the  situation. 

The  original  Act  of  Concession,  b\  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  f°r 
the  construction   and  working  of  the  Sue*  Maritime  ( 
Ett  depeodenciee,  (ran  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  »** 

given. at Ceii i  Neremba  the  M')tb,  18&-1       li.    \<t  ipakf 

of  the  grant  to  M.  de  Ix'sseps  of  a  *  jxwvoir  actum/*  to  form  i 
company  for  the  object  in  view  :  via.  Mc  pcrccmcnt  de  I'lstsar 

lie  Sue/  n  I  exploitation  d'un  canal  enrre  1m  deux  meTa,'  0» 
the  6th  of  January,  1S&6,  a  furtlicr  Act  of  Concession,  witb  ■ 
*  cahicr  des  chains'  fur  the  construction  and  working  of  oV 
Canal  was  given,  and  on  the  same  day  tho  statutes  of  w 
Company  were  published.    The  (itli  Article  of  the  Concession  of 
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1854  proridcd  that  '  les  larifs  dca  droits  dc  passage   .  ■  .   seront 
toujo.irs  cgam   pour  Mute*  Jet   nations,'  and   t hi*   14th    \. 
of   the    Act   of    Concession  of  18J>*>    contained    the    following 
remarkable  iravJta — 

'  >"ou*  deeiuron*  solcnuallcmont,  pour  nous  ot  nos  suocofnoars,  noon 
la  reeerre  do  In  ratification  do  Ha  Mnjooto  lmp«Srialo  le  Sultan,  lo 
Gnu i<l  Qsoal  Maritime  do  811035  a  Pel  use  et  In  Port*  on    ! 
«W7b  a  toujour**,  mtitinr  jittMttxyrM   w  itrrM  r)    BMU    *  >  ire  it*  rommeref 
traTsrsant  d'uno  rnnr  it  l'auiro,  win*  ah--  i,  exclusion,  ni 

praf*r*meo  do  porsonnos  on  do  nationality*,  moyonnant  lo  psyerount 
do  droit*  ct  l'cxccntion  den  rcgloznciiU  vUbliri  pax  la  < 
Univemello   cuuceamunuuiru   pour   l'liango   du  dit  ('mial   «t   afipcia- 

II  bad  been  provided  in  tin*  COHCOMEeNQ  that  the  mirks  s)m.;I  i 
.  ii . ipnced  until  the  Imperial  Firman  of  the  Sult.-n 
been  obtained  ;  but  eventually  the  Viceroy  Saul  wax  persuaded 
bj  Mi  I"  Letsep*  not  <fiiy  10  permit  preliminary  surveys  to  be 
made,  but  to  allow  the  commencement  of  the  work*  irithootf 
a  t'trmnn.  The  first  stone  of  the  Cannl  was  accordingly  laid 
on  the  ifttfa  ill  April,  1859,  at  Fort  Said.  Lord  Palmcrston, 
howm-rr,  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  making  of  the  Canal 
would  be  injurious  to  this  laJUUlfJN  British  diplomacy  accord- 
ingly at  once  stepped  lotO  tin-  field,  and  the  IVite  issued 
riorinl  letter  to  the  Viceroy  ordering  the  cessation  of  the 
works.  The  succeeding  years  wctc  spent  in  continual  struggles* 
bMiv^n  th«  promoter*  of  the  Compmn*.  the  IVr?i\  tlie  Powers, 
ami  the  \  ir.-ri.y,  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Com  pa  > 
the  Isrtre  tracts  of  lands,  a  concession  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
Canal,  waa  found  to  have  Won  included  in  the  original  Acta; 
and  as  to  the  roust  ruction  mid  ownership  of  the  Sweet- V\  m 
Canal,  the  employment  ot  forced  labour,  and  other  c(uesti<ins. 
It  WU  not  till  il  <i  ili'-  sittlrinctit  of  all  the  LltigioOa  points,  by 
the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  of  the  oth  of  .July. 
1864,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention,  dated  Fcbruai 

'iii,  embodying  the  results  of  that  award,  and  settling 
other  outstanding  matters,  that  the  Firman  of  the  Sultan,  autho- 
rizing the  execution  of  the  CanftJ,  was  at  length  issued  on  tl»- 
1 ! * 1 1 1  ofl  March,  1666.  This  iurmnn  incorporated  the  contract 
<>i  the  22nd  of  February,  just  as  the  latter  hod  recited  the  Arts 
of  Concession  of  November  30th,  1354,  and  January  5th,  1856. 
i.  rd  in  nt*  wen-,  however,  introduced  into  the  Act  of 
1856,  in  consequence  of  the  award;  but  Article  14  ranlaed 
untouched.     These  difficulties  having  been  surmounted,  ud  Kb* 
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opposition  of  Grant  Hiiiaiii.  which  was  inure  the  expression  of 
tho  personal  views  of  1-onl  Palmerston,  who  died  in  1865,  than 
of  the  real  opinions  of  the  country,  Daring  gradually  been  witL- 
drnwn,  the  work*  were  vigorously  pushed  forward.  Hat  as  the 
w.>rk»  advanced,  the  diplomatic  spectre  began  to  rise  from  the 
ground  in  a  fresh  shape. 

Twice  at  least  before  1866,  the  Porte  had  recognised  that  the 
tatematlonaJ  dmcu  tn  of  thr  Cum  I  w  a,  in ir  nt"  thr  1 1. lure  neces- 
sities of  the  situation,  and  hsd  declared  that  it  desired  to  see  sn 
*  understanding  established  Let  ween  the  two 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  external  guarantees  which  the  opening 
of  so  important  a  channel  would  demand/    In  an  identic  despatch 
i  !<:  retted  to  it*  representatives  in  London  and  I'arit  mi  tl 
of  .January,  1860,  it  dwelt  on   the  necessity   of  giving  'to  the 
navigation   of   the   Canal  u    security    based    on    the    particular 
interests  of  Turkey  and  on  the  general   interests  of  Eoropr.' 
The  despatch   went  on  to  observe,   Mint   England  anil   France 
.:  i:  _'  iioi  i  .  qoalli  slliaj  ol  t'n  SabUmi  Port#,  whicfa  mtut sw 
the  great*  .;   i  QKuttdox&tioo  for  them,  arc  the  two  great  Maritime 
Powers,  whose  aid  is  of  prime   necessity  in  rrgnrd   to  the  most 
litin!  of    the  ubovc  guaraut< NM  ;  '   and   in    a   despatch  of  Ash 
Piulia  to  Mu«nriis  Pasha  of  the  8th  of  April,  1868,  i:  di&ti 
spoke  oi  tlic  •  stipulation  of  the  neutrality  oi  the  Canal/ 
of  several  ijueilioiiv  ou  the  pu-vious  solution  of  which  the 
of  the  Porto  to  the  construction  of  the  Canal  must  depend:  the 
others  being  those  mentioned  above  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
forced  labour,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  Company  oi  tl* 
claim    to    toe   Fresh-Water   Canal  and    the    lands    adjoin 
The  necessities  of  the  situation  nevertheless  compelled 
to  adjoin  the  question  of  the  future  international  position  of 
the  Canal  till  after  the  construction  was  finished,  and,  as  already 
slated,  the  Imperial  Firman  was  issued  as  soon   as  the  lit: 
point!  had   been  settled   by  the  awaid  of  the  Emperor  oJ 
French. 

The  grant  of  the  title  of  Khcdivc-Misr,  or  *  King  of  Egypt, 
lo  the  viotroy  Ismail,  by  the  Imperial  Finnan  of  M  ilrt, 

1866,  followed  the  events  which  have  been  related  ;  and  in  the 
follitwingvear,  by  tbe  Finnan  of  June  the  8th,  1867,  the  interval 
administration  of  Egypt  was  onoe.  and  for  all  definitely  a**1 
fully  recognised  .is  In-longing  to  him  and  his  successors.  AI 
the  glories  of  Ismail  were  finally  completed  by  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Canal  on  the  17th  of  November,  lo09.  But  in  roar* 
tenses  than  one  it  might  have  been  described  as  the  opening  Dp 
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of  the  water*  of  tiie  great  deep,  for  tl  I  MCmltj  QOH  r-.  ideally 
arose  of  determining  onca  for  all  the  character  of  the  new 
waterway.  The  moment,  in  fact,  long  foreseen  by  European 
diplomacy  war  at  length  conn1;  Anil  a*  a  winimler  of  the 
clanger  which  must  arise  from  the  question  remaining  unsettled, 
the  war  of  1870,  bctWftcn  France  and  (i<rm;iny.  Dff  ^t  once 
giving   rise   to   i:.:  hut  awkward  enquiries  a*  to  what 

rights  belligerents  hail  |fl  ■    pf  the  (.'anal,  opportunely 

RCC*>ntuaNd  i!ie  importance  of  concluding  tome  arrangement 
without  furthci  de|.o.  Had  t la*-  IVltc  and  the  Khedive,  it  w«» 
asked,  the  right  to  treat  the  Canal  as  an  arm  of  the  open  sea, 
and  of  allowing  the  free  passage  of  vessels  of  war  with  their 
prizes;  or  wai  it  to  1  ** •  QDOfktarod  a*  within  the  territorial  juris- 
ioo»  and  was  the  entrance  of  belligerents  with  their  prises  to 
Im-  ti  »uUi«  <l  accordingly?  These-  and  similar  QDestioDl  were 
d|  which  tin-  im  innate  remoteness  of  the  main  scene  of 
warlike  operations  and  tin:  trifling  part  emu  led  im  either  side 
by  vessel*"!  v*r,  alone  prevented  from  hlost'Hning  into  dangerous 
controversies, 

At  a  very  early  period  of  modern  European  history  attempts 
bad   begun  to  be  made  by  more  than   one  State  to  extend  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction,   which    it  possessed    in   its  own  territory 
and  the  waters  immediately  adjacent,  beyond  those  limits,  io  as 
to  include  large  portions  of  the  open  m.i.      The  e  stent   of  the 
maritime  tcmtunal   jurisdiction  was  stretched   so  as  to  include 
the   largest    bays    ami    gulfs,   the    limit   being    measured   from 
an   imaginary  line,  drawn   not  from    tin    roast  line   itself,   Un 
•cross   from    one    promontory    to    another ;    the    Republic   of 
em  arrognted  an  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic  ; 
lade  Dues  hampered  the  navigation  of  Lin;  mouth  of  the 
the   maritime  supremacy  of  (treat   Britain  was   asserted 
to   extend  over  the  whole  of  what  were  vaguely  denominated 
the   tiiuruw  seas,  and  that  of  Denmark  over  the  navigation  of 
th«  Sound  and  the  Grwit  and  Little  Bait,  with  the  consequence 
that   the  Baltic  could  at  any   moment   be  closed.     It   na»   nut 
the  least  among  the  inestimable  services  which  (irouut  rendered 
[filiation,   that    by   the  publication  of    his   treatise,    'Do 
Mari   Libero,*   he   put  nn   end   to  any   further  extension  of  the 
dangerous  idea,  that  the  common  right  ot   ni.u.kind  to  the   unre- 
al navigation  of  the  open  aca  could    he  restrained,  and  the 
surface  be  appropriated  like  that  of  the  land   by  ono  nation  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.     Although  he  had  in  Scldcn  to  face  a 
idftbl*  i  hainpion  of  the   opposite  ideas,  of  which   England 
sTOf   unfortunately  at  that  moment  the  protagonist,  the  verdict 
«>1   the   civilized  world  wns  with  him,  and  against  the  learned 
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author  of  (lie  *  Mare  Clausuui.'  From  ibe  time  of  this  celebrated 
controversy,  the  limitation*  on  the  free  use  of  navigable  waters 
liavc  gone  on  steadily  diminishing  partly  by  tbc  fTowth  of  so 
aodiipBMd  QMge,  ifld  partly  b>  positive  convention.  The 
exclusive  claim*  of  Knghtnd  to  tbc  supremacy  over  all  the  scat 
COQtigDaU  tO  her  const*  !i;ivr  been  r  iciili  abariiloiir:i 
Adriatic  is  admitted  to  be  free  and  open  to  nil  ;  the  Sound  Doc* 
and  tin-  Stride  I  hie*  h.ur  both  hern  terminated  h\  agreement; 
iiid  iln«  claim  to  an  unreasonable  extension  to  bays  and  golf* 
buu  l '«-•■; t  n-;-.(>'.|  vita  nu ecu  in  BttnuvoiM  ftftsta&cca*  Bol 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  BM 
order  of  ideas  was  given  by  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
declaring  ihat  the  commercial  navigation  of  river*  separating 
dilierent  Stares  should  in  future  be  entirely  free  Irom  the  point 
liken  each  nf  them  become*  navigable,  to  its  uiojlli,  and  iu 
respect  .>l  cornnieroa  should  not  bo  prohibited  to  anybody: 
subject  only  to  thr  piymtJDt  ofoqOeJ  navigation  dues,  as  favour- 
able a*  possible  to  the  commerce  of  all  nation*,  which  sboctld 
i"  '-1  up«>n.  in  «ji«I«  i  Ui  maintain  the  navigable  character  ol 

the  waterway.  The  Klhe,  the  Scheldt,  and  several  other  s^eat 
rivers,  were  soon  placed  definitely  under  this  nvjiwic,  nod  con- 
trolled In  ( ''»ii mission*  COmpOted  of  (lie  delegates  of  the 
Riparian  State*.*  Hy  an  extension  of  the  system,  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  a  stretch  of  the  river  extending  as  far  up 
m  a*  Itattchka,  were  dealt  frith  in  L$W  by  the  Traatv  of 
Pari*,  and,  though  .it  that  time  within  exclusively  Turkish 
territory,  were  placed  under  an  International  River  Commission, 
.,  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  river*  which  u|i  to 
that  date  had  been  regulated  under  the  Treaty  oJ  Virrna,  of 
Representatives  of  the  State*  through  which  the  river  U<»f»ed* 
hut  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  (treat  Powers,  together 
with  those  ol  Turkey. 

This  Commission  was  directed  to  execute  the  wutks  utixatUJ 
to  restore  and  free  from  obstruction  the  long  neglected  wastr- 
way*  of  the  river,  a*  well  a*  to  supervise  the  navigation  and 
police.  The  sentence*  of  the  Commission  were,  however,  ti»  hi 
pronounced  in  the  name  of  tbc  territorial  power.  They  act* 
made  executory,  in  regard  to  English  subjects,  by  an  Order  io 
Council  under  the  i*orcic;n  Jurisdiction  Acta,  by  which  all  ti* 
Consular  Courts  in  the  Levant  were  given  the  naa  u  irj  nostr 
to  enforce  them.  It  bad  been  originally  intended  that  assort 
as  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  llie  Danube,  which  the  CeU> 
mission   was  <)irected   to  carry   out,  were  completed,   sod   thr 

•  Treaty  ■>'   Plena,   arual  •  orUi,  exvu\     Boo  Hnrutkt,  *SU»  «*■■**• 
by  Trssty,'  rol.  i.  p.  2C». 
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Iobm  contracted  with  that  object  bod  been  paid  off,  1 1 ■  <  spi -i  m! 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  [1  ll  oold  cease,  and  be  transferred 
to  the  Riverain  (..'ornmi**ion,  which,  by  another  act  of  clauses, 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  |in>|K>sed  tci  constitute  for  the  section  nl 
the  rim  Damtba  below  thy  Iron  Gates,  near  Orsova,  but  nbnve 

Isutstliki.        JSut   llic  States   bordci  mil'   mi    llir    Danube  are  nnl    f  In* 

same  now  as  in  l$5t>  ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  Treaty  ol  Paris 
nix.    it     has     Urn     found    iui|>o»ibIc    to    constitute    this 

iiiin  Commission  except  upon  paper,  and  the  International 
Commission,  with  a  jurisdiction  extended  in  the  Hrst  instance 
Bp  r.»  QfJttl  tod  ultimately  to  IhmiU.  after  several  prolongn- 
tions  of  existence,  ha*  been  linnllv  made  in  reality  a  permanent 
body,  and  given  a  jurisdiction  which  is  to  be  exercised  in 
con pl<  -  iiiilf|H'iid6noi  of  th«  terril  wife]  MttborifstW*  modec  the 
Treaties  of  Jlnlin  of  1K7H,  Mid  id  I.wiuiiMi  df  IhH'A,  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  tbvte  two  Treaties  have  constituted  ■ 

>i  international  'iuipcrium  in  iaqpflriev1  in  the  mouths  u£ 
the  Danubcf 

Bfli  b  was  the  order  of  ideas  existing,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
navigiiiii''  witii-i.  :ii  'in-  time  when  the  old  idea  of  oonac 
the  Mediterranean  Ocean  and  the  Ked  Sea,  by  a  waterway, 
was  earned  out  by  M.  de  Leseepe.  It  was  curtain  that,  whether 
all  the  hopes  o(  the  projectors  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled  or 
not,  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  sure  to 
pass  through  the  new  channel,  suftick-nilv   greet  to  make  the 

national  position  it  might  occupy  one  of  the  utmost  pi.uii- 
eal  imporiance  to  all  the  governments  of  Europe;  and  it  was 
at   once    perceived    that    the   construction    must    give    rise   to 

lemi  uf  great  delicacy,  not  only  from  the  number  and  tin* 
importance  of  the  interests  involved,  but  also  lruin  the  novelty 
of  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Ceafli 

The  analogy,  which  immediately  suggested  itself,  was  that  of 
a  narrow  Strait  or  Sound  between  two  seas,  where  the  territorial 
Power  had  the  right  of  levying  OTOf  delegating  tlie  right  to  levy 
.ml  does  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  passage.  If  ever 
there  was  n  cruse  where  such  i  right  could  with  justice  be 
acquiesced  in  by  universal  consent,  here  it  was  said  was  that 
case;   foi   this  particular  strait   would    Ik*   so   narrow  as   i 

It  within  the  unquestionable  and  peffedt  maritime  juried  ic- 
tion  of  the  territorial  rosrr.  Hut  state  id eas  suggested  others 
of  a  contrary  nature.  If  the  Sucx  Canal  resembled  a  narrow 
\ti.tit  connecting  two  seas,  and  lying  wholly  within  the  msri- 

r„»lv  ofDoills 
+  8c.-  thr  observations  of  M.  Barrfcro  at  tho  Paris  Oitnralssian  (188*)  on  tho 
fines  Csssl.    Egrpt,  No.  10,  1BA5,  pp.  13U,  I  GO. 
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time  territorial  jarifdictioQ  of  one  Power,  there  tuis/hi  neverthe- 
less be  a  right   of  innocent  passage   through   such   a  strait 
sound.     Again,  it  might  be  argued  that,  as  the  Canal   was 
attifirial  channel,  made  hy  i  CO!  ipany,  and  ni 

a  strait  or  sound,  the  work  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  real 
analogy  betwCM  the  two  cases.  It  was  also  observer!  that  ■ 
new  system  of  dues  could  not  possibly  be  allowed  to  spring  up; 
ajM  tint,  i  vi  ii  before  a  spade  had  DMQ  driven  intu  the  ground, 
the  Canal  had  been  the  subject  of  ncgociation  and  of  ajrreem> 
or  attempted  ugret'tm  uts.  Ix'twcen  the  Great  Powers,  because, 
when  completed,  it  was  likely  to  alter  the  direction  of  tbo  whole 
commerce  of  the  world.  There  was  also  this  peculiarity  in  the 
the  sovereignty  of  th.»  territorial  Power,  Effjpt,  was  net 

Sirrfret,  being  divided  with  thiit  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire,  in  the 
Jture  of  which  the  Great  Powers  hail  long  riace  daJJWll  Ui  bare 
■i it.      TUo  existence  of   tbo  Canal  I  ,    with   all  the 

concessions  accorded  to  it,  was  a  further  difficulty.  If  the  right 
to  the  free  commercial  use  of  navigable  rivers  bad  becosoe 
an  accepted  doctrine  aiDcc  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  if  that 
doctrine  had  been  extended  in  the  ease  of  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Danube,  to  as  to  admit  the  control  not  merely  of  tbe  Riparian 
Powers,  hnt  of  all  the  Powers  principally  concerned  in  tlir 
trade  of  that  river,  or  likely  to  be  affected  politically,  might  not 
the  right  of  tltOM  Power*  be  held  etiualiy  good  to  interfere 
in  the  control  of  this  Cnnal,  situated,  like  the  Danube,  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  which  they  were  infinitely  in 
tattntttd  than  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  if  they  w 
willing  n>  igrer  t«>  t!u-  i.-i'!,i:ii»ns  requisite  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  navigation,  and  to  rccognixe  the  vested  interests 
ol  the  Canal  Company  to  the  commercial  tolls,  or  to  adct|u*tc 
compensation?  The  importance  of  these  considerations  was 
confirmed,  when,  at  a  later  period  of  the  controversy,  it  coo* 
to  It  rapOTtad  that  the  chief  promoter  of  tbe  Canal  bud,  with 
characteristic  audacity,  conceived  tho  further  idea  of  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  watc 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  o  into  betnr. 

those  questions  for  the  contingency  of  which  it  had  been  sought 
to  provide  by  the  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  made 
between  (ireat  UriUiin  and  tlio  United  States  as  far  back  ss 
18.r>0,  in  the  davs  of  Lord  Paltnerston. 

In  tbe  month    of  December,  1870,  some   interesting  /W 
parlr/*  with  reference  to  the  futuru  of  the  Cuiial  began-.    Ts* 
Khedive    in   conversation   with    Colonel    Stanton,    tl 
Consul-General  in  Egypt,  after  alluding  to  the  financial  diftcoi- 
tii**  of  the  Company,  which  at  the  moment  were  o>nja5derahk 
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remarked,  that  ftfafl  tmlj  way  to  ensure  the  Canal  being  made 
really  serviceable  la  general  mivigntinn  was  fur  nn  uogllsfa 
company  to  obtain  possession  of  it ;  adding  that  England  was 
undoubtedly  the  country  most  interested  in  lrftn|liilfl  it  open. 
This  expresiion  of  opinion  was  Teported  home  by  Colonel 
Stunton.  Soon  after,  information  of  a  similar  kind  was  reo  jved 
by  Lord  Granville  from  other  ■OOTOtg,  In  Aj>ril  1871,  Sir 
I) .hi.ii  1  Lunge,  who  at  that  time  occupied  a  scat  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal,  rejHirted  *  .iitiwu.irinn  with  M.  de  Liwteps, 
from  which  ho  had  gathered  that,  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
protestation*  with  which  the  illustrious  Frenchman  had  met  a 
first  suggestion  of  a  sale  to  an  English  Company,  he  would  pro- 
bably not  really  be  indisposed  to  ncgociatc  on  the  subject.  The 
British  Foreign  Office,  however,  decided  to  'give  no  opinion 
on  the  matter/  which  accordingly  dropped.*  The  financial 
situation  of  the  Company  soon  after  began  to  improve,  and  we 
find  M.  dc  Lesseps  bringing  a  practical  claim  to  be  the 
possessor  of  an  *  exelusi  t  e  mm  rHkion '  in  the  canalization  of  the 
lstlunos  of  Suex  to  the  notice  of  the  Khedive,  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  rival  British  Company  under  the  auspii 
Sir  John  Fowler  having  boon  put  forward  and  finding  favour  in 

SnfloentU  quarter*,  t 

K vents  eonrieeted  with  the  condition  of  Egypt  itself  soon 
conspired  with  the  other  circumstance  of  the  case,  to  make  the 
early  settlement  of  the  question  more  important  than  ever.  The 
Khedive  continued  his  struggle  tor  tli  /■  "merit  at  his  rights 

jurisdiction  at  die  expeuir  nl  those  of  tin*  Porte;  and  n 
lironn,  granted  on  the  8th  of  Juno,  1673,  accorded  to  him  the 
right  of  negotiating  commercial  treaties  and  establishing  an 
army  and  nary,  except  ironclads.  But  while  so  far  succo*»ful, 
ho  wa»   losing    as    much   ground  in  one   direction    as    lie  was 

lining   in  mother.     Tha    Porte   made  constant  attempts,  and 
LODftUy  with  success,  to  reassert  the  waning  authority  of  the 

Itan  in  various  matters;  ami  iti  the  course  of  a  long  contro- 
versy relating  to  the  Cmial  dues,  which  lasted  from  1872  to 
1876,  it  Km  .  n  il(  il  in  obtaining  ji  reference  to  itself,  of  which  it 
baa  not  since  failed  to  make  use  in  argument. 

More   important,   however*   by   far   was   the   increase    of  the 
number   of  foreigner*,   and  of  the  amount  of  property  held   1>\ 
them  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  construction  o(  the  Canal  and  to 
the  ever-growing  necessities  of  the  Khedive.      The  influence  of 
the  financiers  of  all   nationalities   who   hnd   ministered    to  bis 


•  8c*  Efe-^t.  No,  8,  1B76.  Appendix  Noa  1,  13.  15,  10,  20, 

t  *—■  Kerr*,  No.  I S.  1883.    Calcmul  SUaU>n  to  I*il  Umatilla,  Sapt.  14,  1S72. 
«ur  Usory  Biiiot  to  Karl  Qcauvilltf,  !*»j>t.  '-'4,  1872. 
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wants  grew  greater  in  cunsequeacc  as  each  year  went  by, 
made  itself  felt  by  tho  constant  introduction  of  one  forei) 
after  another  into  the  different  branches  of  the  Admin 

b  bam  ilnee,  ■  be  kt  n  as  the 

Mixed  Administrations.  Thus  it  enwe  lo  pass  that,  when  the 
practical  immunity,  which  the  old  consular  juriidictinns  too 
extended  to  the  subjects  of  1 1 H  n  M  p  '■■■■-  nationalities,  was  at 
Itngtli  recognised  a*  scandaJoui  and  intolerable, 
waa  held  at  Constantinople;  and  in  consequence  International 
Tribunals,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  between  foreigner* 
Of  different  nationalities  and  between  foreigners  and  native*, 
were  established  in  1875.  Tbrse  Courts,  though  nominally 
issuing  promts  in   tho  name  of  tho  V  !  Power,  and  with 

Judges  paid  by  the  Bgyptinn  Government,  were  in  rcalit] 
most  marked  public  recognition,  which  hod  yet  occurred,  af 
tbnt  impcrium  in  itnprrh  which  had  gradually  boon  establishing 
itself  within  the  State-,  as  not  only  were  the  ooaita  manned  I  \ 
forvlgn  judges,  but  the  Egyptian  Government  itaall  was  made 
liable  to  proceedings  in  theui  ;  an  arrangement  destined  be/ore 
long  to  have  the  most  momentous  consequences.  Tha  unwitr 
opposition  of  the  French  Government  to  this  reform— an  oppo- 
sition which  mny  ho  treated  :i^  »  full  act-off  to  tha  impolitic 
conduct  oi  Qroat  Britain  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
Canal — waa  the  cause  of  much  delay  and  ultimately  of  the 
denial  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  to  the  New  Count;  their  most 
necessary  nttributc  under  tlir  <in  -uniatmires  of  tlse  raw*.1 
Claims  also  began  to  be  put  forward  about  this  time,  thai  the 
Interna]  Sanitary  ami  (Ju.uaniine  Board, en  which  the  iiicifo 
("(insula  had  been  allowed  to  sit,  possessed  an  international  aad 
indiMndcii i   <  Tin    political  interest  of  the  foreigner 

was  in  fact  becoming  largrr  and   larger  a*  each  year  wen: 
and   it    began    to    moke    itself   felt    ns    a   factor    in    Kuropean 
diplomacg 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1875,  tho  British  Government  took 
the  momentous  step  of  purchasing:  the  shares  held  lelitf 

in  the  CaOaJ  Company,  and  thereby  it  one  stroke  obtained  whit 
waj  really  necessary  to  thi»  country,  vie.  a  preponderant  paaitico 
in  regard  to  the  commercial  mannjrrmont  of  the  Canal,  of  a 
tlinti.i-l)  nitircni  Hntniri  was  rapid  1 1  becomii  r  the  priocJptl 
customer.  The*  future  iatarotl  of  toe  si  to  at  ion  was  now  raahity 
in  the  question,  whether  commercial  interference  would  lead  U 
financial  protection. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  I87G,  after  tho  two  prirato  miMic-DI  of 
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Mr.  Cave  and  Mr.  Gotchen,  the  decree  establishing  the  l  Cause 
dc  U   Dctic'  appeared,  and  on  the  18th  of  IS...  i   the 

following  v<Mr  the  drrrw  ett.ddiOting  tin*  first    European  Con- 
trol, winch  it  was  Loped   would   restore   tbe  <nuntion.      Under 
this  arrangement,  an   English   Controller,  Mr.  Wilson,  watched 
idr    receipts   of  the    whole  of  |jhf    Stat*    Revenue*,  Ami   n 
oitroller,  M.  dc   Blitfnieres,  super  t  i  'Veil,   and 

bed  the  account*  tod  Mratntl  of  the  Treasury  and  its 
branches;  while  by  the  20th  Article, it  ITM  expressly  stipulated 
that  an  Knglish  Com inissinnrr  should  Ih-  ft  BMBiber  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  should  not  In:  appointed 
srjtboat  the  Approbation  informally  (tiffii'ifusemettt)  obtained  of 
the  British  Government.  No  overt  interference  KB  Ku'vptiaa 
inUriitl  alFaiis  wii»,  however,  uayet  acLtiuwlrdired  bv  the  Hritwti 
mment,  and  on  the  l>tb  of  March,  lo76,  Sir  Stftflbrd 
\orthcotc,  in  reply  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwriglit,  npressly  dis* 
Lmed  it. 

Sech  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  April  1877,  war  broke 
oat  between  Rnisia  ami  Turk.*y.  On  the  Tith  of  May  of  that 
Year  Lord  Derby,  as  Foreira  Minister,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  in  which  the  position  of 
Kngland  in  rejrard  to  the  Suez  Canal  was  defined.  The  note 
dwelt  on  the  uecesaitv  nf  keeping  open,  uninjured  and  uninter- 
rupted, the  communication  between  Kurope  and  the  East  by  the 
Suez  Canal. 

■  An  attempt  to  blockade-  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  too  Canal 
or  ita  approm  hct,'  tlx.  despatch  continued,  '  would  bo  regarded  aa  a 
manaec  l<»  India,  and  ii*  l  gn  i  coiiiu  wren  of  the  world. 

On  both  the**  grounds  any  snch  step — which  Her  )DJeity*|  Govern- 
ment hope  and  fully  believe  thoro  ia  no  intention  on  the  part  of  either 
it  to  take—  would  be  inconaintent  with  the  maintenance  by 
of  an  attitudti  of  paiwivu  neutrality.  The  mnrcantilo  and 
il  inter**!*  nf  Kuropean  nations  sro  also  so  largely  involve! 
in  K^jpt,  that  an  attack  on  that  country  or  it*  occupation,  even 
ftesnporary,  ft  r  purposes  of  war,  coo  Id  80arcely  ho  regarded  with 
smconoom  \>,   Lhfl  Qi  utntl  Powers,  certainly  not  by  Englsml  ' 

To  tkil  not*  the  Russian  CjosernmerH  replied  : — 

•  The  Imperial  Cabinet  will  neither  blockade  nor  interrupt,  nor  in 
suit  way  menace  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They  consider 
the  Canal  as  an  international  worli,  in  winch  the  commerce  of  the 
*rorle  lledi  and  which  Hliould  be  kept  frno  from  any  hltaek. 

J^gypt  U  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  its  contingent!!  ll^n 
the  Turkish  army.     Kussia  might,  therefore,  consider  herseli'  oa  at 
var  with  K^vpt.     NoreTtholcm  tho  Imperial  iocs  uot  over- 

look ei:li.  r  ti lc  E  iropean  interest*  engaged  in  tho  country  or  those 

of 
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of  England  in  particular.  Tkoy  mil  not  bring  Egypt  within  Ike 
radiua  of  thoir  military  oporationa.'  • 

Hut  the  temporary  arrangement  thus  concluded  clearly  €i;< 
corn  all  the  points  which  might  arise     E^rjrp    beii 
the  radius  of  military  operations,  could  the   Kus&ian  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  squadrons  claim  the  right  of  passage  through 
order  to  join  the  Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  ?  an  what 

right  of  defence  against  their  forcible  entry  did  Egypt,  under 
thr  special  circumstances,  possess ?  These  am)  sitnilarquestxsas 
at  once  suggested  themselves.  VVns  Egypt,  in  fact,  i  tftetltraliV 
a  belligerent  ?  She  could  hardly  be  liotli,  and  in  either  cue 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Canal?  On  the  5th  ol  Jalj  , 
die  Egyptian  Government  issued  t  Circular,  Lnfonning  thr 
Foreign  Agents  in  Kgypt  that  the  Porte  had  decided  that  the 
Canal,  while  the  war  continued,  should  remain  open  to  neutral 
vessels,  but  he  entirely  closed  to  those  of  Russia;  and  due 
measures  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  execution  of  this  dr. 
in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  T1k?  Porte,  in 
fact,  declared  !■"-«>•  pt  to  ho  neutral,  and  in  order  to  guard  •gain* 
the  absurdity  of  a  Russian  ship  of  war  coming  into  an  Ottosnon 
port  lor  repairs,  i  sailed  a  regulation   "I    I  ,  of  more  than 

usual  stii Dgtficr,  against  the  entry  of  tin  of  one  of  the 

belligerents  into  Egyptian  port*,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
Such  at  least  would  appear  to  have  been  the  probable  raeening 
of  the  Circular,  on  which,  however,  many  questions  might  have 
been  raised. 

What  indeed  would  have  happened,  If  at  an  early  stage 
Kutsn-Turfciah  war  the  Turkish  vessels  conveying  the 
troops,  which  afterwards  figured   in  the  campaign  on 
Loin,  had  been  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  driven  bars 
into   the  haibour  of  Alexandria  ox   Poit    Said?      WojM 
have  had  the  right  to  rrfit  and  start  again,  and  if  so,  would  lb* 
Kussi'iu  lit.  i  h;iw  Uu\  tl»-  right  of  blockading  the  harbour  W 
Alexandria  and  the  approaches  of  the  Canal?     It  was  per. 
evident  that,  !•»  quote  the  words  of  the  author  whose:  interestisg 
wmi  h  wc  have  pl.it  imI  at  the  hrad  nf  this  article,  *  hen  uss  sn 
instance  of  a  break-down   of  a   legal  system   for  want  of  rnl« 
applicable  to  a  new  act  of  circumstances.'  t 

HV  have  now  reached  the  time  fanmi  prerodieg  nV 

date  of  the  insurrection  of  Arahi  and  tin-  Britiab  occupnriiKi  & 
Kgypt      In  August,  1878,  the  Dual  Control  was  aboli- 
the    short-lived    *  European    Ministry,'    in    which    .Sir    Kir"* 
Wilson  nnd  M.  Rligniere*   attempted  the  impossible  m 
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Giaour  Minister*  in  an  Oriental  countty,  tin-  ruler  of  which  at 
heart  debited  them,  as  the  sequel  toon  proved.  In  February 
I5>7'.»,  .\ubar  was  liinntimil  by  a  cur//'  ti'ctat  09  the  part  of 
Ismail,  following  which  event  nrrtirrcd  the  first  definite  art  of 
interference  by  the  Government  ol  Great  Uritnin  in  the  internal 
affairs  and  ^mnnmnii  of  L/ipt,  Tlw  Hritish  and  Prffld] 
Consul*  General  were  informed  that  their  Gorernrecntt  would 
not  inaiv.  on  the  restoration  of  Nubar,  but  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, the  principal  of  which  wan  thnt  the  two  Kuropean 
isters  should  possess  an  absolute  veto  orer  all  expenditure. 
Tiu*  Khedive  began  1 . v  aivHpiiruj  rlw  < miditlani,  but  showed 

his  intention  of  not  fulfilling  'hem   bj  thr   abrupt   diMtii-ivil,  In 

I  lie  mODlh  "I  April  irn  mediately  following,  of  both   Mr.  Wilson 

and  M.  d«  Hligiiier**.     Owing  to  the  laflowiM  Ol   Mr.  Vil 

the    British  CoosqM lectors),   oatwoon  whom   .mil    Mr.  Wilson 

"fortunate  rivalry  had  sprung  up.  the  British  Government 

led  doi  to  in&ist  on  the  reinstall  Dent  of  the  latter,  and  for 

rnetll    it   seemed  .is  if  the   Khedive   might   lie  triumphant 

A«>    hopes,  however,  which   he    might   hnve  entertained  on  the 

worn  rudely  and  sudden  I  ^  dispelled.     Tin- mnv  Mfittttatra, 

i  be   bad  installed,  had  signalized  their  advent  to  office  by 

;  reparation  ol  a  counter-project  loi   the  settlement  of  the 

financial    situation    to    that    prepared    by    the   Commission   of 

Inquiry  instituted  by  their  predecessors.     On  the  11th  of  May 

*h»-  {'ivriwux    Government    appealed    «>"    th«'  senne,  nnd    issued  it 

circular    declining   to    he   hound    by   this   project,  as   being   'a 

violation  of  the  intenmtionnl  obligation*  secured  hv  the  judicial 

reforn  ,  and  holding  th«  Khnlivo  personally  responsible. 

This  cirruUr,  tin*  issue  of  which  wis  the  proclanintion  of  the 
existence  in  Egypt  of  an  international  imptrium  in  in<, 
.i-i  in  .i  Im  thsnew  tribunals,  tu  followed  fcrj  the  downfall  of 
Ismail,  the  re-establishment  o\'  the  Control  in  a  modified 
shape,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  whose-  labours 
fidfiiinat'ii  in  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of  the  ilst  of  r'rbrunry, 
Itfttl,  an  arranjfement  which,  assented  to  by  the  Powers 
:.'h  their  representative*,  still  gOTOTM  the  financial  posi- 
tion <»:  Kgypt.*  On  August  the  2nd,  l$79,n  Firmnn  addressed 
In  Um  Ballon  U\  the  new  Khediie  Tcitfik,  definitely  fixed 
i  »M  of  the  two  Countries,  and  succeeded  in  limit- 
ing the  light  of  tla-  Khedive  to  contract  loans  without  the 
ibation  of  the  Porte.  It  also  prohibited  the  Khedive  from 
inp  territory.  Thus  Bgypl  bad  lost  ground  both  b 
»pe>   and   the   Porte.     Bj   the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
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new  tribunal*  to  be  superior  to  tbi  Koi  vn  decree*,  by 

the  reinstatement  of  the  Joint   Control,   and   the   rrpeate< 
vocation  of  the  technical  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  L;r>pt  bsd 
in    hut    bSOOTAO    the   assignee  in   bankruptcy  of  Rnrepe.   n'v.h 
(ircftt  Britain  and   Franco  as  official  trustees,  and  the  Sultan  a* 
bailiff  of  iti»  Court 

The  event*  which  followed  gnve  to  Great  Britain  alone  the 
position  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  which  begins 
with  the  military  movement  of  the  so-eallrd  National  party 
and  the  battle  ol  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  ends  with  tin-  abnliti 
the  Dual  Control  in  the  month  of  January  1S&J,  the  Foraga 
Office,  mode  a  perfectly  honest  and  straightforward  attempt. 
which  was  persevered  in  to  the  limits  of  exaggeration,  to  adbere 
to  those  engagements  which  bound  them  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Great  Powers,  and  especially  to  France,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  engagements  of  which  the  Capitulations,  the 
Firmans  establishing  the  respective  rights  of  the  Khedive  and 
the  Porte,  the  International  Tribunals,  the  Law  of  Li 
end  the  Dual  Control,  were,  M  shown  above,  the  em 
nnd  recognition.  Joint  diplomatic  action  with  France 
scrupulous  desire  to  invoke  tlie  Porte  as  the  Sovereign 
(•>  carry  out,  as  it  was  technically  entitled  to  do, 
material  steps  were  oeociHTT  in  order  to  restore  law  and  order 
Id  Egvpt,  was  the  Iceynou?  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Glad 
Government  during  this  period.  From  the  comrnenccsncoi 
however,  of  the  negoriations  which  the  military  moremest 
necessitated,  tin  I-VciK'h  Government,  under  the  inspiration  d 
M  Gambcttn  and  his  successors,  while  ap 
from  the  prospect  of  having  to  take  material  action  ks*A 
prorad  strong!)  aranc  to  Turkiah  intervention  in  roj  shape  «r 
form.      Even   when,  in   May    IS82,    M.  de  h  t  accepsnl 

an  invitation  to  the  Conference  which  had  been  summoned  sc 
I  on  .   mrinople  for  the  discuisionof  rhe  terms  on  which  Turkey 
might  be  invited  to  intervene,  so  many  conditions  were  roscV, 
:iml    mi  m.Miv  iibvtiich's  were    interposed   by  the  Frrrn 
it,  which   was  in  this  respect  aided   hy  the.  cust*  i 
terinesa  of  the  Porte,  that  the  necessity  of  joint  materiel  aews 
lis    France  and   England   had   to   be   faced.      Finally,  after  the 
defeat  of  M.  dc  FrtTcinot'l  ;••  \rrntucnt  in  the  French  Cbasabo* 
on   the  29th  of  July,   188*,   on  the  vote  for  the  expense 
joint  expedition  with  England   f»   Egypt,  the  resperuibi 
separate    action,    and  of  nil   that   inevitable  followed    upon  A 
hod  at  length  to  be  unwillingly  assumed  by  Groat  Britain. 
The    operations    connected    nitb     the     suppression    of  tie 
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military  movement  onto  more  imperiously  ml  led  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  Canal,  t>i;  ...  i  <■  mt  of  llic  deuga  with  which 
it  had  been  momentarily  threatened  during  the  rebellion;  on 
*ooount  of  its  use  by  Lord  Wolseloy  a*  a  base  for  the  cam- 
med nn  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive  and  in  support 
of  hit  authority  ;  and  because  of  an  attempt  which  had  hern 
made  at  the  mosl  critirjil  inofMAl  of  tin-  r.-unpaign,  In  tin- 
direction  and  officer*  of  the  Company,  to  interfere  with  the 
pMMgc  o(  ihe  British  fleet,  on  the  ground,  a*  it  was  under* 
stood,  that  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Conception  of  135*3, 

ibitcd  the  passage  of  ship*  of  nm  engaged  in  BuU 
tary  operation*.  \  crkbi  wai  DOW  nt  hand.  The  month  of 
January  ltt$3  is  an  epoch  in  the  hi»tory  of  Egypt.  It  saw  the 
abolition  of  the  Dual  Control  by  the  Khedive's  deem  under 
British  inspiration,  and  the  decision  of  the  Government  of 
Groat  Briuin  tn  ileal  willi   l  I    both  I'min   tin-  QOSSW W  I  J 

ar*d   the  political   point   of   view.      On   the  3rd  of  Januarv,   * 

liar  despatch  was  issued  by  Lord  Granville  to  Hot 
Majesty's  Representatives  to  the  five  Great  Powers,  proposing 
that  an  agreement  might  with  advantage  be  now  come  to  in 
regard  to  the  Canal,  and  suggesting  the  heads  of  aueh  an 
agreement  as  follows  :  — 

1  ■  That  the  Cuiuil  shoiiM  be  freu  for  tbu  psengc  cf  all  ships,  in 
■oy  cirtrnmtiUiii 

'  2.  That  in  time  of  war  a  limitation  of  timet  aa  to  nhipa  of  war  of 
a  belligerent  remain ii.  |  hi  the  I  taal  should  Iwi  fixed,  and  no  troops 
or  munitions  of  war  should  be  di»ombnrkcd  in  the  Canal. 

That  tiu  hostilities  iboxiU  take  plaoa  Ko  tin-  Canal  or  Eta 
araroac-in  j,  m- elaovhar  La  th<  Uu ritoriaf waUat- <d  Egypt,  area  En 
the  oecr.t  of  Turkey  being  ono  of  tlio  \»  lligen nte. 

•  i.  Tlit  leiiliri  of  toe  two  unmecUafc  ty  i"icgoing  condition* 
should  apply  to  measure*  which  may  l*n  nocoMsary  for  the  defcuoa 

'  5.  That  any  i'owur  whocc  vobsoIa  of  war  might  happen  to  do  any 
daaooge  to  tho  Canal  should  be  bound  to  bear  the  ooet  <.>f  its  immediate 
repair. 

That  Egypt  should  ttlco  all  measures  within  its  power  to 
enforce  the  oouditionc  imposed  on  tho  transit  of  belligerent  vessel* 
through  tho  Canal  in  time  of  war. 

That  uu  fortiduaiioiu  should  be  urected  on  the  Canal  or  in  itfl 
ttilT, 

•  8.  That  not  loaned  to  abridge  or 
affect  Iho  territorial  righto  of  bbo  Qon  naaoal  of  Kgypt  further  than 
was  therein  express  i  |  p  ivldotL'  * 
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At  the  wmc  time  nejrociations  were  set  on  foot  in  order  t 
increase  the  si i,ire  of  (treat  Britain  in  the  direction  of  t 
Canal,  in  a  dograo  commensurate  with  the  eTer-increasin 
UDOOnt  of  the  British  commerce  passing  through.  These 
ncgociations,  after  the  failure  of  a  provisional  ngwmpnt  mail* 
between  the  British  (lovcnnmcnt  and  the  Canal  Company  in 
July,  finally  resulted  in  the  voluntary  Igteemml  of  Derembw 
I888|  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  throe  English  Official 
Directors    who    bail    oa  upied    scats   on    the   Board    since   the 

Jiurchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares,  seven  new  Directors,  chosen 
rum  umunjrst  English  sh inowncra  and  merchants,  were  admitted 
to  the  Hoard  ;  and  a  CointU*  Consult  at  if  was  formed  in  Londoa 
consisting  of  English  Directors.  Arrangements  were  also  mud 
im  joying  dues  in  London  ;  ami  for  the  increase  of  the?  numbrr 
of  officials  speaking  English  employed  in  the  transit  service  of 
the  Company.  Substantial  reduction*-  in  tlit-  t.-iritT,  and  the  en- 
largement of  tho  existing  Canal,  were  also  agreed  upon,  in  tbe 
interest  of  the  commerce  passing  through  the  Canal,  80  per 
i - . ■  1 1 r    of  which  was  now  British.* 

W  bile  the  commercial  negociation  lasted,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  proposals  of  Lord   fir.-tntille  in  respect  to  the  fat 
international   position  of  the  Canal    not  unnaturally    remained 
in  Abeyance.     There  was  yet  another  reason.     The  attention  ef 
diplomacy  was  mainly  occupied, during  18§4,  with  the  questioa 
of  the  settlement  of  tin    Imam  SM  j»u»iliuii  in    Lg)pt    CODI 
on  the  war  ;  but  when  a  proposal  was  made,  in  the  early  part  of 
1885,  fur  a   (  <<ni<   *  nrc  to  discuss  that  subject.  Lord  Granville 
informed    M.    Wadrlineton   he   would   then   make    propod 
with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  in  conformity  with  those  contained 
la  the  Circular  of  the  8id  of  January,  1883  ;  and  be  added  that 
Gnat    Britain  would  also,  at   the  proper  time,  propose  to  rb# 
Powers    aud    to  the  Porte,   a   scheme  for  the  neutralization  of 
Egypt   on   the    basis  of  tho    principle*  applied  to  Belgium: 
thereby    immeasurably    enlarging    the    whole    aspect    of    tW 
qaettloil.t     How  thli  occurred  It  is  now  necessary  to  explsis. 

In  proportion  as  the  question  of  the  future  position  of  tW 
I  anal   tame  to   Ite  examined,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  wi: 
■ijM!  mo  settlement  as  to  the  political  status  Ol  1 1 1  — -  terri- 

tory  in  which  it  was  situated,  became  clearer       ll    I 
under  any  circumstances,  whether  as  a  quasi-independent  &st*  of 
as  a  portion  of  the  '  Ktomau  Empire,  be  a  belligerent, 
dissensions,  such  as  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  again  occurred,  it  *u 
obvious  that  the  most  serious  difficulties  might  arise  in  peered 
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riff  the  Canal  and  il»  approaches  from   becoming   the   scene  of 

•   military   operations,   or   the   bun   of   nftr.il   expeditions. 

['he  second  and  third  of  Lord  Granville's  eight  conditions  hod 

fcnjrniyrrl   the  difficulty,   ami   MOghl   10   »ppl>'  a  remedy;  but 

(Male   if    Ljjypt  w'ln   l^cac   rules   in  existence   might   still 

>c  *  baiuttraiL  or  if  another  Anibi  was  to  appeal  on  tin*  political 

KwiggD,  the   dif&coltie*,  which   had   suggested   themselves  aftei 

he  issue  of  Lord  Derby's  despatch   of  1H77,  might   ncverthe- 

.  and  there  was  the  further  question,  bow  the  respect 

d    rJjcypt  for  the  arrangement*  which  she  might  hare  made  was 

ti  he  permanently  seen  red.     The  solution  now  suggested  was 

he  establishment   of    sn    Oriental   Belgium  ;    n   phrase  w!.i<li 

lad    caught    the    car   of  the  public.      Hut   the  question   arose, 

vhat  exactly   was  implied   in  the  neutralization   of  the  Canal. 

I  knew  of  the  "  neutralization '  uf  Belgium,  and  of  the 

31ack  Sea  ;  and  it  had  heard  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Repub- 

ic  of  Cracow.     But  the  essence  of  those,  and  some  analogous 

irmngetnents,  was  the  exclusion  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 

it  tii*  Poweri  from  entry  on  Ibc  Bfliilialiied  terntoney  and  wbmm, 

VM  (iIim!  Hritain  K"*nK  fl'  BOMin^  satin*  reward  cif  .ill  Let 
xertiona,  to  the  exclusion  of  btt  ships  of  war  under  any  cireum- 
ices  from  traversing  the  (.'anal  on  the  way  to  India?  Con- 
lorations  of  this  kind  induced  Lord  Granville  purposed  to 
'oid  the  use  of  the  word  *  neutrnlixation  *  in  his  despatch  of  the 
of  January  18*3,  and  in  the  subsequent  ncgociationi,  as  St 
obviously  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  aim  at  the  unrc- 
-ted  admission  into  the  ("nnal  at  nil  times  of  ships  of  ewry 
fd,  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce,  and  to  press  for  the 
lu  i. n  rjf  ii !■  > M 

[Neutralization/  Lord   Derby   had  said  in   his  place  in  the 

ise  of  Lords,  *  usinK  the  term  as  it  is  commonly  employed 

iternatinmd  dneuiiieiits,  would  mean  thai  the  Canal  should 

used  at  all  in  timea   of   war   for  the  passage  of  ships  of 

any  belligerent.' •     But  this  was  precbelj    what  Great 

kin   could    not    agree    UK       Therefore    while    the    British 

fn   OHice   proposed   to   neutralize   I-tfvpt,   i(   proposed    to 

nalire  the   Canal.      In   the  declarations  made  on   the 

il  March  188$,  relatiTe  :<■  the  finueia]  situation,  which 

to  the  Convention  signed   in   London  next  day,   between 

rmnnicnts   of  Great    Britain,    I  h  rmany,   Austria-Hun- 

[France,   Italy,    Russia,   and   Turkey,  it   was  accordingly 

on  record  that,    4  whereas   the    Powers    bad    agreed    to 

the  urgent  necessity  for  neg-nr  iattne:,  with  die  object  of 
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aanct toning  by  ft  conventional  Act,  the  estahlUhment  of  a  drfinitir* 
regulation  guaranteeing  at  all  timet  anrl  for  all  the  Power*  the 
freedom  of  the  Sues  Canal /  •  it  had  bc*n  agreed  that  a  Commis- 
sion of  Delegates,  representing  the  Powers  inftTRSted,  shoo  Id 
meet  forthwith  in  Pant,  to  prepare  and  draw  up  an  Act,  ukin, 
for  in  basis  the  (Circular  of  the  Government  o(  l!rr  lttitanni 
Majesty  of  the  3rd  of  January  of  the  previous  year. 

This  Commission  met  on  the  i  March.     The 

( Yimmiasionor*  wen*  Sir  Julian  Pauncefotc  and  Sir  Char! 
Kivcrs-Wilson,  a  combination  of  legal  knowledge  and  speci 
experience,  which  left  no  danger  of  the  interest*  of  thi*  enuntr 
beinj;  ni'KlcquuTcIv  represented.  France  wa*  represented  fc 
M.  Billot  of  trip  French  Foreign  Office,  ami  M.  Cnxnille  R 

who  lor  many  year*  had  been  tho  French  of  the  In 

uatiunul    Commission    of    the    Danutx*,    and    had    acted   ** 

colleague  of  M.  Tissot,  at  the  London  Conference  of  1883. 
the  first  sitting  ofthc  Conference  tin    B  til  •  !■  Mid  French 
missioncr*  each  produced  a  Draft  Trenty.     It  at  once 
apparent   that,  putting  aside  minor  divergence*,  there  was  cor 

i-\u>iltlftl   ilifTrrcnri-   Im-mmim    ilirm.      The   PrODCh    Di.il'r    ;>n>pO*rd 

to    constitute  a  Commission  of  the   Dclegote*  of    the   Power* 

signatory  of  the  Decimation  of  Loudon  of  the  1 7tU  of  Maui*. 
ami  to  endow  it  with  power*  in  regard  to  the  Canal,  similar  to 
those  promised  by  the  Danube  Commission  tn  regard  to  that  rirc:. 
The  English  Draft  pnpoiced  t<>  I  m\.-  Ut  the  territorial  Power 
;lu*  duty  of  supervising  and  enforcing  the  free  navigation  ofthc 
Canal.  Both  drnfts  were  referred  to  a  Sub-Commission,  in  wliK^ 
not  only  was  the  Kreuebnopoaa  1:1  ■•. ml  lined,  b  it  a  wirrcptitioui 
attempt  was  mode  to  limit  the  right  of  the  Sultan  and  t*» 
KluvliM  (o  mvoke  foreign  assistance  •  for  the  defence 
and  the  nutintcmiui  <-  of  public  order/ by  inserting  an  addi: 
Article  to  the  effect,  that  the  right  of  the  Khedive  and  theSolta* 
to  interfere  l  par  leurs  prop  re*  forces'  for  those  object*,  sbooW 
not  ho  held  to  hi*  limited  bj  the  clause*  prohibiting  warifrr 
operntious  in  the  Canal  nnd  the  erection  of  fortifications  io  I** 
vii  iitity.  *  K*  it  to  Ik-  really  understood/  asked  Sir  C.  Risers- 
VVilson,  'that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cornmiaeion  the  Port*  « 
not  t<i  have  the  right  of  calling  on  the  troops  of  an  allird  ! 
for  the  dofeoos  of  the  country,  in  operation*  which  night 
take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  ?*f  It  apj**red  th*li 
especially  in  the  view  of  the  French  Commissioner 
Around  these  points  llic  debate*  continued  for  a  prolong^ 
period.     The  Foreign  Delegates,  with  one  exception,  all  nngnl 
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themselves  on  the  side  of  the  French  proposals.  The  Italian 
Delegate  atootl  alone  in  pointing  nut  thar,  whether  it  waa 
desirable  or  not  to  establish  an  international  supervision  or  the 
Canal,  there  was  n  wide  duttDCtfon  brtwecu  l\w  QUB  of  the 
months  of  the  Danube  and  the  Caunl,  arising  from   the   fart  of 

vtslcnce  of  the  Canal  CottpftD J»  which  had  execute:!  the 
works  and  was  interested  with  tboM  WBJJ  dutfagof  supervision,  to 
provide  for  which  tlio  Danube  Commission  had  been  originally 
railed  inlO  i'\i«tmop.  *  in  DfdlOftl  y  rirru  in  stances,' he  olMMVeU, 
*  the  proposed  Commission  could  neither  possess  administrative, 
nor  technical  functions:  the  Canal  Company  is  alone  entrusted 
with  thean  two  dutios,  and  it  nfnJM  DO  assistance  to  carry  them 

•     He  accordingly  proposed  dod  affttck  tC  tin-  effect, 

that  the  representatives  at  Cairo  of  the  Powers  signatory  of  the 

iration  of  London  of  that  jesr  should  'firm  tlieinselve* 
into  a  Commission  under  the  Presidency;  of  the  Turkish  Dele- 
gate, assisted  by  an  Egyptian  Delegate,  to  organize  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  uf  the  Canal,  and  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Canal  Company,  with  a  view  of  ensuring  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  respecting  navigation  and  police, 
whenever  a  war  shall  break  out,  or  an  internal  revolt  menaces 
the  safety  of  the  Canal.'  f 

Ultimately,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  majority,  the 
Italian  proposal  was  modified,  and  under  special  instructions 
from  London,  win  proposed  by  ton  Britiih  Delegates,  in  tin- 
following  shape ;  — 

*Tho  Representative  in  Egypt  of  tho  Powers  signatory  of  tho 
present  Treaty  shall  watch  OTBt  its  execution,  and  inform  their 

respective  Governments  ivitlmiit   -l'-luv  «>f  i  vrt  s    \\  m   ili.p^r 

of  violstion  which  may  nrise.  In  caw  of  war  or  of  internal  troubles, 
or  other  events  threatening  tbu  safety  or  the  fro©  pousogo  through  tho 
Canal,  thoy  shall  assemble,  on  tho  summons  of  onu  of  their  numln  r, 
to  proceed  with  thu  siccccss&ry  verification.  Thoy  shall  inform  thuir 
rMpaetivfl  rrnvrtrnniftnts  of  tho  proposals  which  may  appear  I*)  than 
advisahlo  to  enauro  tho  protection  and  tho  frao  uso  of  the  Csnoi.'  J 

Almost  aimultaneously  with  these  events  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  was  defeated  in  June   18o!>.     Although  the  < 

hi  opinion,  which  had  originally  separated  tin-  British 
*nd  Italian  Delegates  from  their  colleagues,  hnd  undoubtedly 
brcn  reduced,  there  did  not  up|x-ur  to  be  any  DRttpQCt  of  coni- 

geto  agroemflnt,   and,   in   the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
>nfcrcncc,  the  best  plan,  alter  taking  all  the  facts  of  the  situation 
into  account,  mas  Mo  abide  by  th*  results  obtained,  and  tOfffanll 
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to   thi*  Powers  the  two   Drafts  before  lie  Commits' 
sufj;restioii  Im* .hi.'  ix-'ii  uloptftd,  the  Commission  separated  w 
the  l8ih  ft"  JlUMt 

Such  then   was  the  position  of  affairs  when,  \x\u\  S 
having   become    Prime    Minister    tod    Minister     tor     Etaeig 
Affairs  in  IKHj,  thi*  Special  Mission  of  Sir  Henry  DrUDIBU) 
Wolff  was   resolved    up<»n,   and    he   accordingly   proceeded 
( '.uiviuiiiiim|i|r  uimI  to  Cairo      Tho  frequent  changes  of  MtnwtfJ 
in  the  course  of  the  tucceeding  jcar  could  not  jail  to  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  British  interests  abroad,  though  Lord  Kose- 
bory  wiselv  derided   not  to   break  the  continuity  of  the  SpcciiL 
Plenipotentiary's  labours.      It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whelhrr 
th«-    |iri"o>rin-    .»;    (  <nis!:uitinojth'    mid    :n    Cairn    of    tm 
Representatives  CODMilDtcd  a  desirable  precedent;  and  it  speak 
highly   for   the  Uct   unci   discretion   vt  Sir  \V.   White  ai: 
Evelyn   Baring,  thai  no  suspicion  of  inharmonious    rals 

with   thrii   co1Iim;'ih-    ricr   filiated,   even    foi    a    moment,  on    (be 

scandal-loving  atmosphere  of  the  two  Oriental  Court 
the   stay  of  the  Spr.  ial    Plenipotentiary,      In   OOC   reaped 
Henry  Drummonc)  Wolff  had  a  personal  adrantage  in  dcaJi 
with  the  Sultan.      During  the  whole  period  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.   Gladstone,   lie   had    made   himself,  in   and  oat  td 
Parliament,  the  prominent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Sulus 
<nri   Enpt,  ttMJ  of  the  necessity  of  basing  the  foreign  poli 
Great  Britain  on  securing  the  support  of  [lis  Majesty.     On  tbr 
other  hand,  he  hail  been  i  party  to  the  attacks  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  on  the  Khedive  <»l    I  i«   presence  for  th»J 

reason  wns  probably  as  unwelcome  at  Cairo  as  it  was  welcnac 
at  the  Porte ;  especially  a*  hit  mission  was  generally  tielievtii 
to  have  been  sent  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Knmlolph  Cburcaili 
bimsel  f . 

It  wasdetermined  to  make  large  concessions  in  order  tosecurt 
the  support  of  the  Sultan. 

'It   10  the  n  ' /*  Government/   Lord  8alisbtry 

wrote  on  tho  7th  of  August,  1885,  to  tin 
rooognizo  in  its  full  significance  tho  position  which  is  sottmO  to  llii 
Majesty  tho  Saltan  ats  Sororcigu  of  Kgjpt  by  Treatii*  tin!  othtr 
instruments  having  a  forci    onoer  international  Las  UB  oi 

opinion  limt  I  i  Milnoi  over  the  large  portion  of  ta* 

Mahornmedan  wm-M  which  SXlstS  uri<h  r  hi-  rah  .  •■  ill  be  touch  saamrtfl 
by  a  duo  roco>jnition  of  his  le^itiniat- 

and, <m  the  other  hand,  Ov  \  bofievo  thai  ii  i    in  fli    M.ijehlyV  | 
to  OQDlributa  materially  to  tha  nstnblishmont  of  settled  ordi  r 
goVBfani -in   m   portions  of  tliat  country  which  have  recently 
snbjvet  to  tho  calamity  of  armed  rebellion.     Tho  co-opcrntioa 
Sultan  will  doubtlcsa  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  tho 
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ti  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  who  profess  th#  faith  of  Islam,  and 
neutralise  any  evil  offoctB  arising  from  any  suspicion  thoy  Biaj 
Lata  enUrUinoi  that  it  wu  intended  to  subject  tbcm  to  tin  duiuiiia- 
liou  uf  uiitiouit  diJXt-riiuj  from  thettibulvus  in  fiilh.  Tho  Sultan  alwi 
poawtasoft  in  tho  VArlnna  tawa  rmuVr  hi*  rule  the  means  of  nopplying 
Mildinm  to  whom  Iho  climsto  of  tho  southern  torrilm  gypfl  S 

not  injurious,  and  ho  U  therefore  in  a  position  to  bring  fco  host  OpOO 
tin  task  •.  f  restoring  ami  maintaining  order  in  tlioao  region*  bravr 
ami  efHViotH  troops,  who  will  sitflV  unih  r  no  material  diwadvoiitiuTO 
to  which  tho  insurgent  inhabitant*  of  tho  country  itself  arc  not 
cxpOK<L'* 

Sir  Henry  Drum  morsel  Wolff  <:oii«iei|ui'iitlv.  fur  more  than  one 
reason,    made   Constantinople   the    pivot    of    his    diplomatic 
operations,  and  in  l#b5  he  succeeded  in  signing  .*  Convention, 
by  which  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  *  agreed  to  co-operate  with 
other  in  Egyptian  matter*,  and,  without  recurrence  to  past 
discussion*,  to  endeavour  jointly  to  establish  a  permanent  ttnte 
of  prosperity  in  that  country.'      With  this  object  each  country 
agreed  to  send  a  High  CoHUDittioMI    to    Bgjpl   '  to  investigate* 
and  report'   to  their  Governments   on  the  course  which  should 
be  adopted   for  the  future.     A  further  Contention   was  to    be 
concluded   as    the  outcome*  of   these    investigations,    and    tbll 
*  ulterior  Convention  '   was   to  stipulate   for  the  withdrawal  of 
Hritith  troops  from   Egypt-     Under   the  agreement  thus  made, 
Mukbtar   Pasha  and   Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  spent  some 
months  in   Kgypt  collecting*   information   ;iik]   making  reports; 
though  it  15  perhaps  no  reflection  on  the  labours  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguitlu-d  mquireri  t<*  say,  that  the  Papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment da  not  appear  to  mnke  much  solid  addition  to  the  already 
too  voluminous  documents  existing  on  the  subject  of  Cgyptian 
affairs  and   finance.      It   was   probably,   however,   ifflptw 
make  some  sacrifice  to  the  inveterate  love  of  the  Porte  for  pro- 
rr.i%r iiiation,  and   an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  Kgypt  mi 
no  doubt  as  harmless  a  form  of  delay  as  could  be  devised,      At 
tb,    however,   the   moment    for  action    had    to  COme ;    anil  io 
the  early  days  of  January  of  the  present  year,  we  find  Sir  1  ienry 
WoliT,    after  a   visit   to    England,   again   on   the  shores   of  the 
Bocphorus.  with  instructions  to  bmte  the  Porta  to  nsgociata 
the  promised  'ulterior  convention.'     As  will  have  been  foresee! 
from  the  history  of  the  question  given  above,  the  rock   in   the 
course   of    the    negotiations    proved     to    be    the    meaning    to    be 
bed   10    the   proposal     for   *the    neutralization    of    Kjjvpt,* 
which   Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  instructions  to  Sir   Henry  VVoItT, 
declared  *  was  the  object   which  the   Powers  bed   in   view,  mid 
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which  it  ii  not  le««  tha  <Ie*ire  of  Her  Majesty's  Goremmtat 
to  atuio.'  The  question  at  once  arose,  what  ivai  to  be  the 
plHlllfWI  4HI  Wll  Ul  h  lllll  IWUfllmlflll  Irni  p  ■  I,   whether 

Agninst  external  titlark  91   interna]  disorder? 

•It  was   iftiito^siblo,'   writer   tlo    British   Plenipotentiary  in  kis 
.'.ay  of  tli  o  liii^ociuti  'to  leave  to  <  J0*? 

tho  designation  of  the  allies  to  l>c  chosen.    Tlio  choice  ni  oV. 
vi*.  the  Sovereign  Power  and  t «  1  rot-tor*!  peao* 

to  tbooonntry,  and  whiah  mi  iu  occupation  of  it  with  tU>  a»- 
ceooo  by  Trent/  of  tlia  Sovereign  Power.  Tboro  w«r«  stall  fartlxr 
reasons  whiMi  pnhitad  in  H.r  Majesty's  Government  a*  thn  Powvlo 
bo  associated  with  tho  Government  of  tho  Saltan,  *s  tho  guar-' 
tho  inviolability  of  tho  Egyptian  territory.  Tho  daty  i*  a  bunko 
rathor  than  a  privilege, and  Kuglund  u  tho  Power  tho  moat  interested 
iu  maintaining  the  freedom  of  tho  transit.  On  Lor  tLvu  falls  this 
:    -  :  j.  - :  ■  ■  - 1  i.  lev   u  Im-li    win    w  :\\    •  ■  EC  PC  111  I  I '«:    tilt    U-miit  of  fc4  t...:M  tk 

largo,  an  tha  mandatory  of  :1m  Powari  which  adhero  to  tho  Coovco- 
lion  and  restricted  by  solemn  inter  national  obligation  from  taming 
the  international  lenpuuaibility  into  n  Hulfish  national  advantage' 

1  lie  ■  ulterior  Convention,'  which  was  iij^nrd  on  the  2 2nd  of 
May,  IH.S7,  f  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  acrordnneo  with  these 
idea*.  In  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal,  it,  in  substance,  adopted, 
as  was  acknowledged  with  perfect  fairness  by  Lord  Sail 
in  Parliament,  tfaf  Draft  ("onvootion  subraittn]  t<>  tl  o  delegates 
at  Paris  by  Sir  Julian  Pauocefotr,  in  1685.  The  third  article 
ran  at  follow*  : — 

!*•  Imperial  Ottoman  GovoTrmiont  will  invite  the  Powers  partial 
t  *  lit.:  Treaty  ol  c  rim  to  approvo  a  Convention  f'>r  botWr  eeatria; 
tin*:  frcmltnii  (if  navigation  through  tin-  Suez  Caual. 

■  Uy  noli  CooTa&tian  tho  Imperial  Ottoman  finreriiment  wiD 
•  lirlnre  that  this  maritime  Canal  shall  bo  always  free  and  optfl, 
whotlior  in  time  of  peace  or  of -war,  for  ships  of  war  and  iiiaressnt 
vceecU  pawing  from  one  aoa  to  tho  other,  without  distinction  of  2afr 
mi  j).tuni-ii(  'if  Llit;  ilin.M  uud  iri  ruiif«.  nui  lv  -villi  (by  regitlabaW 
mtually  in  force,  or  with  those,  which  may  haraaftar  hn  primnul^sass 
by  tho  compotont  administration. 

The  t'onvontion  mIioII  provido  that  tho  great  Powers  ahsdl  ano'tf- 
taho  00  their  side  uoror  to  impede  the  ftou  i*uss»go  of  the  CstsU  is 
ft  of  Mtr.  and  to  respect  the  property  and  rxtnblUlniwnta  belonging 
t  >  int  Oana] 

'It  shall  also  provido  that  tho  ('anal  shall  never  ho  nbjraM  to 
blockade,   and   that   no  right   of  war  or  act  of   hostility  saall  I 

Ci  rfara  aitbar  within  tho  Canal,  or  within  a  rudiuaof  threa 
miles  from  the  porta  of  Suez  and  Port  S 
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lIt  shall  aha  bo  Jaid  down  that  tho  Diplomatic  Agoats  of  tho 
Signatory  Powers  in  Egypt  shall  watch  over  tho  execution  of  tno 
Oonviutum  uLvuevor  circuiutftaiicet)  mayunts'j  of  *  imture  to  threaten 
tho  ufrty  or  f random  of  pfOWHge  at  tii  I  IflBftl  :  thit  thfln  AgmiU 
►hall  asaotublo  when  convened  b{J  ODI  of  their  body,  under  tho 
presidency  of  the  spooial  Commissioner  named  for  that  pnrpoe©  by 
iblimo  Porte,  or  by  thu  Khedive,  in  untax  to  verity  »nd  record 
the  nu*M  uf  danger,  and  they  shall  infirm  tho  Egyptian  Government 
bat  it  DM  u«l..ji1  proper  IIUMUIM  t<»  iiiKii-*.  tin. 
protection  and  free  poiVagO  *>J  ;    thai  iti  any  MM  (In  \ 

aescxnblo  onoo  a-yosu-,  in  order  to  record   tfi»t   the 

boon  duly  observed. 

'  It  shall  moreover  bo  provided  that  no  obsUclo  can  bo  placed  in 
way  of  any  niuaijurv*  which  muy  bo  nooeetsary  for  tho  defence  of 
pt  and  tho  security  of  the  Canal,  am),  finally,  that  tbo  two  High 
trading   Parti**   shall    aJaO    imiln    tin     nllicr   Power*   Ut  adhere 

theruto   in   tlir  samo  manner  ok    tho  Powers   parties  to   tho   a 

mentioned  Convention.' 


Ss 


The  fifth  article  authorised  the  Turkish  and  British  Govern- 
ment,  jointly  or  separately,  niter  ihr  SBfBatlCtion  of  the  present 
oceuiuirion,  in  the  case  of  *  fear  of  invasion  from  without.  <>r  ii 
order  and  security  in  the  tfttorm  were  disturbed,  or  if  thr?  Khc- 
divintc  of  Egypt  refused  to  execute  iu  duties  tnwnnls  the  Bar* 
reign  Court,'  to  send  tho  troops  into  Kirypt  necessary  t<>  remove 
time  dangers.  A  Protocol  attached  to  the  Convention  capiat  mil 
(bat,  if  n(  the  expiration  of  the  present  occupation — which, 
antler  the  Convention,  was  to  expire  in  three  years — one  of  the 
•Treat    .Meditprr.uieuu  Powers  should  not  have  accepted  it,  Her 

ty's  Government  would  consider  this  refusal  to  aicep* 
[in-  appearance  of  a  danger  from  without,  prmidrd  agaillat  hv 
Article  VS 
Two 

•  Tho  full  taxtoftbs  Ftfto  artlslsnBLai  bUovtj 

'    LufalJ   V. 

•  At  tho  expiration  of  tliroo  years  from  the  data  ■»(   iho  f/rosont  Conroalioa, 

■«:<•  Mb.<!j'.  i  ■  \.  rntBi  lit  will  wtthdVaw  ii«  lieoni  from  Hgypt     Ifat 

\\w  .i|  pmraiirv*  of  danger.  In  tie  Interior  m  bora  sitbout,  should 

reudar  necessary  the  adjournment  of  tho  swiouaikio.  Ih<  British  troops  will  Vila* 

draw  from  Egypt  immediately  after  the  dUappearaneo  of  this  dangvr.  an.*"  iwo 

yas*s  sitot  tho  aforesaid  evacuation  tho  provisions  of  Artiala  i\..  above,  shall 

tin  srttodrawal  oftba  Rrirfsfa  troops   >".<•;  gl  shall  tnjov  the  ndvaTitagaaof 
i :iei|4(j  of  Urritvrlttl  immunity  {tuute  i- ■  »ud  im  liici  mtiii 

of  tbc  present  Convention  Ilia  Ureal  l*uwrf»  snail  bo  inviiod  to  si^u  «a  Aot 
izmsj  and  guamotocing  tho  tnvlolahihsy  of  K^ryptinn  Uvlilury. 

:  Kuall  hn\  ■  ' ■■  ■r.mitunea,  U» 

troepa  on  EgyatiaB    Srtrllnry   axo#(>t  In   the  casts   pro  vide- 1   for  In  the 
Begulatinti*  UOSMd  to  th«  nrvsamt  Ooamttaft, 

*  N\tcirtUdc»w 
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Two  special  Protocols  stipulated  that  the  British  and  To; 
Govenunanti  should  invite  tin-  Power*,  which  bare  adl  m 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  to  consider  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Tribunals  at  the  expense  of  the 
(*nn*til»r  jurisdiction,  And  should  submit  to  the  Powers  prv>- 
posnls  for  the  amelioration  of  the  administration  of  the  Domains, 
the*  Dairn,  and  the  Hallways.  AflOthei  junviilrd  foi  tie  pasiagr 
of  troops  across  the  Isthmus  in  limited  numbers  in  the  cs. 
the  Canal  being  blocked.  The  Coarctation  and  Protocols  in 
fact  established  a  carefully  limited  Protectorate,  to  be  exercised 
initi'.ly  by  the  Porte  and  fireat  Bsitain,  bat  the  effective  force 
of  which  depended  on  the  rights  of  intervention  awarded  to  the 
latter,  while  acting  as  the  ally  of  the  former. 

Towards  this  goal,  indeed,  events  have  lx*rn  slowly  ten  I 
ever  since  the  Government  of  Lord  Boaconsfield  demanded  the 
rjMuntrimiin:  of  iln- powers  «f  the  Ktiropcnn  Ministers  in   I 
But   the  tendency  is  none  the  less  a  grave  one.     It  cannot,  we 
again  repent,  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  British  intcrcic* 
in  Egypt  are  not   identical  with  those  of  the   Kgvptinn   BockW 
holders.     The    British   interest    in   Kjypt   is   commercial,    out 
stork-jobbing ;    and    the  d angora  which    hnve   to   be    provided 
against  arc   those  which  may   arise   from    possible   interference 
srilh  ships   [KusiuK  through  the  (.'anal.     These  dangers  or 
may  occur,  first,  by  the  imposition  of  hostile  or  unequal  tariffs, 
or   by  vexatious   regulation*  in  regard   to   navigation,  whether 
open  or  concealed;  or,  secondh,   they  may  arise  through  tW 
closing  of  the  Canal  by  belligerent  operation*,  -  pt  is 

at  wnr,  while  this  country  is  at  pence,  whether  such  oprrntium 
arc  owing   to   internal  disturbance  or  to    foreign   attack 
latUji  they  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  Canal 
to  our  fleets  and  commerce   by  an  enemy,  when  this  country  u 

•  NcviTtiicle?*.  the  tmpert&l  Ottoman  Gorammeat  wlllnrnkn  u**<*fcu  tjlitt 
tccuptitiv  Egyirt mlUlarth  II  ;h«i  raron  isoi         i       in  »'nr«itow/nwi  irsaW* 

trOcr  AM    r-.-nr   ty  in    O.t    ,  !f|  '■  .  |    t+t  Kk<ititk4l  l/ 

rtfuv.t  to  rrn-ut*  Hi  d)ltic*  tr.TTJUiUtho  SoTSTNgO  CoOTt,  OF  VU  iattrs*ti««fc 

DbUjcati 

■niiiii   dde,  tho  Government  rf  II  r  lliltaririie  Majesty  ii  «ut*iftrifec4  Vj  taw 

Contention  fu  frmf, in  tkt  ■.,.«, »lilr*»»iJtws* 

istsuca nseassan  feasssaeii  iktm danisrs    In  ulcmg  tbcsw nnssMia, *> 

a  nf  tlicm  trcxipa  will  ant  with  *U  |hs  nrganl   due  to  tfcl  rfc14s  ft*  «*• 

•Ths  Ottoman  tr»v>p«  as  well  ■«  tfas  British  tnvips  will  b«vtthd**s*a  ■>• 
Effyjit  si  soon  us  the  cause*  :■  ■  bis  tntsrvsnUnn  shall  iai 

*lf, by  iiuiua  of  utudaiucc-  Ltw  Cn\  1  ion  I  ■<»•  nini<  art  -h.mld  out  swad  lroat» 
to  Egypt*  It  will  I  m]  11  CbaUaUMOfiar  10  rfiiu.ii:  .luring  (be  period  of  tie  «r»»U9 
Of  tho  lint  mil  txt-ipa  with  llmir  I'nmmir. 

•  Wln-iii'vi  r  Ihu  iwt  Rtatn  may  rani  <ur  it  nrceuory  to  i»ntl  twips  Into  Kgvrs, 
Lbsi  will  i'  unioUDce  otic  to  the  other,  and  will  mtr.  In  euatotssuy 
with  the  urcvoul  Contcntwa." 
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it«clf  ft  belligerent.  The  first  of  these  dangers  baa  been  ade- 
quately guarded  against  by  the  purchase  of  tin*  Khnlivr's  shares, 
nnd  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Direction  and  the  Canal 
dues  springing  out  of  (hut  purchase.  The  last  is  a  danger 
which  it  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  provide  against.  The 
Paris  Draft  Convention  probablY  contained  as  much  an  is 
pixtihle.  During  n  wnr  with  Russia — and  this  it  thr*  con- 
tingency to  be  faced — the  Canal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
military  authoritiat,  would  noi  Im-  hmlj  used  by  out  com- 
merce, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  protecting  it  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  u  fleet  whuh  would  be  rcuuired  for  u.u.d 
ition*  in  other  portions  of  our  ©ver-exd-m!  U3B  I-mpm\  It 
is  also  unlikely  that  the  naval  and  military  authorities  would 
hazard  ony  large  number  of  ship*  or  transports  in  the  Canal 
in  time  of  war,  owing  to  the  enormous  risk  of  a  stoppage  of 
the  water-way  In   some  :i(*«i<  U-nt  or  act  of  trencherv. 

There  remains  the  second  of  the  riaks  enumerated  above.    The 
arrangements  of  the  Paris  Convention,  author  wi:inmt  tha  IHp0r> 
vision  oi  the  Canal  by  some  form  of  International  control,  would 
in  theory  secure  it  from    the  hostile  operations  of  belligerents, 
while  this  country  itself  might  be  at  peace,  even  if  Kgjpt  were  a 
belligerent.      Nevertheless  the  risk  ol   a  violation  of  compact  in 
(he  latrer  rase  would   he  serious,  in   the  nor.  impossible  anppo- 
D  of  a  twlligcrent  Power  believing  that  Kgypt  was  affording, 
if  only  indirectly,  a  basin  foi   the  organization   of  fcRnOn  expe- 
dition*.      It   was    to    provide  against    this   difficulty,   and    also 
lit  the  danger  arising  from  internal  disturbances,  that  Lord 
Granville  proposer]  the  neutralization  of  the  country.      Hut  ni>u- 
Uali/i*il  vtiit<-s  have  always  been  under  an  obligation,  expressed  or 
implied,  thrrns»'lvrs  10  observe  neutrality,  and  to  maintain  order 
within   their  own  borders.     Assuming  the   first  of  these  eon- 
its  to  lie  fulfilled,  and  it  is  to  assume  a  good  deal,  then   .«». 
idabtc  difficulties  as  to  the  second.      '  ll  you  wish  to  make 
i  into  an  O;  11  ii', ij  Belgium,'  Xubai  Pashu  is  once  irported 
am  said, •you  must  first  turn  the  Egyptians  into  Belgians.* 
Some  kiud  of  responsible  supervision  is  evident U  ueceisary  if 
Dttitralityof  Kgypt  is  to  be  «.Tiire  against  sueh  risks,  and 
I  iorcrnment  is  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  street  row.    The 
only  practical  question   i*  :   Wlmt   shape  that  supervision   i*  to 
assume?     1*  it  to   he  internatiumJ,   Anglo-French,  or  Hritisb, 
boweveT  «*oncealed  in   the  emelope  of  the  nominal  authority  ui" 
the  Sultan?     We  have  seen  the  answer  given  to  it  by  tlrt  Con- 
rootioo  ol  tlie  22nd  of  May,  as  explained  by  its  author. 

That   an   international    protectorate   of   Egypt,  or  even    the 
restoration  of  the  Dual  Control,  has  most  of  tuc  drawbacks  and 

few 
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few  of  the  advantages  of  a  Hritnli  ProteCtOTftto,  we  fullj   w 
Hut,  without  disputing  the  force  of  the  arguments  used   by  S&l 
Il'iirv  \V  oliT,  it   is  ncrcrthelcss  clear    that  a  determination  od 
ihr  part   of  fireat  Britain  to  enter  on  ft  joint   prntectoratit 
iifjypt   in   tbc   company   of   a   sleeping   partner,    who    it   oalj 
ju»l  HtiiTii-ii-iitly  awake  lo  give  perpetual  tumble,  constitutes,  wil 
all   the   necessary  consequence*,  a   policy  requiring   the  fall 
justification,  and  one  certainly   not  to  be  entered  upon  with 
light  heart.     It   Can   hnrdl\    Ik-  doubtod   That,  just   as   fim 
interference  with  the  internal   affair*,  of  higvpt  !c<l  to  military 
intervention,  and  military  intervention  to  the  sclieme  of*  a 
protectorate    with    Turkey*    so    the    joint    protectorate    would 
^Tadunlly    have    heroine    the    permanent   suzerainty    by   ( 
Britain  oi  Egypt     The  question  to  bo  weighed  is,  how  far  the 
assumption  of  such  a  responsibility  is  a  ncce»s*i>   ■" 
the  situation: — how   far,  in   fact,  the  risk  of  the  Canst  being 
blocked,   when   this  country   is  not  a  belligerent,  through 
consequences  of  some  internal  disorder,  iueh  as  Arabi's 
or   through   some    act    of    bad    faith    on    the    part   of 
brlligerenu,  I*  miiTm  i>*ntl/gmt  to  mnke  Great  Britain  a*» 
practical  protectorate,  instead  of  being  content  to  deal  with  these 
dangers  as  they  may  arise.    That  these  and  uootlicr  art*  the  risks 
tit  be  provided  ayairibt,  tdy  t-ltown.     As  staled  abort, 

a  formidable  amount  of  umn*1  opinion  may  be  quoted  to  support 
the  view  that,  when  this  country  is  itself  a  beHagtretU,  it  would 
be  impossible   lo  undertake   the   defence  of  commerce  pajain; 
through  tlicCnnal,  and  that  reliance  would  have  to  be  nlar 
the  Cape  route,    bir Charles -Nugent,  in  ■  recent  discussion  at  to* 
i  oitedStt rtofl  Institution,  g*vt  ■'  **  ',rv  opinioi,  Mhat  in  tiiw 
of  war  with  a  great  maritime  Power,  the  Suez  Canal  would  n* 
be   used    at    all.'      Captain    Hall,    the   head    of  the    Intelligent* 
Department   u:   th"   Admirahy,  »:iid   that   'not  only   would  tV 
Sue/.  Canal    Ik-   utterly  unless  in  war  time,*  but  went   on   V> 
dii  l;iie,  thai  'it  would  be  an  advantage  t.»  Groat  Britain  if  it 
were  block.  (1.      Admiral   Hoy*  wo*  equally  outsptken  in  ta« 
same  direction,  nnd  bo  was  Lord  Charles  Bcrvsford  at  a  meet  jar. 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  held  about  tho  same  tun* 
I  l,e  uholi- (jLiektinti  was  ably  argued  Gordon  is* 

Memorandum,  written  in  August  1881,  of  thecxistence  ol"  »Ui<n 
Sir  Henry  Qordon  bus  opportunely  reminded  the  pub  i<-  A 
portion  of  this  Memorandum,  owing  to  its  importance,  we  ssbsU 
make  no  apology  for  reproducing*  General  (Jordon  Was*  oS 
opinion  that,  in  time  of  war,  it  would  he  impossible  M'prerBsj 


•  See  tho  '  Times/  Aoguit  3,  ia>7. 
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the  Sum  Cwinl  being  blocked  against  trade  except  by  a  com- 
military  occupation  of  tbc  country  ;  bat  that,  »»  Owing  10 
tfafl  risk*  of  maritime  rupture  in  the  Mediterranean,  this  trade 
would,  under  tho  orcuineUinces,  be  probably  diverted  to  the 
u  military  occupation  of  t^>p(  would  be  without 
any  adequate  object. 

*  It  luw  often  boon  argued,'  wrote  General  Gordon,  *  that  by  tho 
supremacy  of  oar  maritime  power  wo  hold  tho  Sacs  Canal,  and  villi 
ttxi  loss  of  that  suprcuiiic}  wu  1(jbo  the  Cauul.  I  would  with  to 
riiftcuw  if  tlii  •  AhHiinijil  mi  holds  (Wh«1.  Iii  tho  I'vnri!.  i»f  war  with  liny 
particular  nation  wo  could  not,  without  incurring  tit  fttlo&l 

with  and  hoatihty  of  other  neutral  nations,  olooo  the  Canal  to  thoao 
neutral  rations,  whoso  Teasels  would  have   tree   tralHo  through  it. 
idoriug  tin  inuuuuMe  importance  tlint  would  uuuruo  to  tho  ueUob 
.horn  wfi  might  ho  at  wm  •  thi><'ana1  to  lis,  and 

i  actnatafl  aaventurvrfl  m  thoao  days,  i!i"  outlay  of,  *ay,  I(H»* 
would  bo  small,  if  by  any  such  outlay  adventurers  or  an  advrn 
were  to  l>e  induuoil  to  scuttle  a  vrat*ol  or  two  of  the  neutral  vessel*  in 
the  Canal  and  thus  stop  iU  passage. 

'Jung  eaoro  probable  in  likely  to  happen  than  the  bloc-king  of 
the  Canal.  .  -  . 

1  In  fact,  tho  supremacy  of  our  maritimo  power  is  useless  against 

such  likn  attempts,  and  OOT  hold  ovnr  tho  Canal  hangs  upon  n  thread 

depends  on  our  enemy  finding   no   adventurer  among   other 

nations,  or  a  particular  man  among  its  subject*,  to  souttlo  a  r«wl  in 

lit      Tho  route  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  therefore  most  precarious.' 

It    now   hn*  to   bo  considrrrrl   what   the     tmftftion   of    I 
itain  is,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  <>1   Usfl  BnltftB  to  ntif] 
he  Contention,  irhkh  bo  bid  signed.     Wi-    have  Mta  that 
ie   fcciccccatvo  Foreign  Ministers,  who  hare  had  to  deal  with 
i<?   Egyptian  Question  since  1875,  hare  shown  a  scrupulous 
lews  and  to  recognise  the  rights  of  tin* 
tinman     Kmpiie,   n  desire    which    has   been    pushed    to    the 
oit  limit*  eonsUtem  irhb  the  welfare  <>f  Fgypt,  the  inuvoats 

■  :i:i!r>,  ami  thr  perm-  of  thr  world.     In  this  respect  Lord 

ithur\  has  been  even  as  Lord  Granville,  and   the  attitude  of 

I   Ko  ..■•.    to    lx«  distinguished    from    that   of  tbjS 

■!..      On  tin-  othffl   bund,  the  French  Gorcrti- 

t  has   never   shown   any   desire   to   do  more   than  to   give 

hing  but   the  most   limited   recognition  to  the  fight*  ol 

a^  01    to  concede  any  point  not  strictly  corning  within    fit.* 

a   of   existing    conventions.      We   make    this   obn.-i  % -it'ou 

I  ctT]  jealous  spirit.      The  policy  of   France  baa 

is  question  been  perfectly  consistent,  erer  since  the  time 

M.   Thiers   was  ready   to   pluu;rtr   bis  country  into    war, 

■t  to  secure  the  practical  separation  of   Egjpt  from   the 

Ottoman 
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Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  addition  of  Syria  to  tb'- 
Mchcmet  A!i.  The  view*  of  M  Thiers  descended  to  M 
iinnibrtta,  anil  inspired  t!ic  foreign  policy  of  M.  de  FrcYcinct. 
The  mmnst  nmnuiit  of  Turkish  intervention  nrhicb  M.  "if 
Frovcinet  would  concede  was  simply  to  place  Ottoman  officers  ib 
an  Egyptian  army.  *  I  If  «1  ><  1  not  at  all  contemplate  *he  Sultan's 
troops  bcingscnt  to  Egypt'*  And  n-itwithttanding;  these  p»t»*r>: 
facts,  the  Sultan  refused  to  ratify  a  convention  which  g*Tc  a 
Gnafa  guarantee  to  hi*   right   of  Interferes  vjp|  ;    and  did 

so  at  the  instigation  of  the  very  i'ower  which  lor  nearly  half 

lm  been  the  opponent  *<i  the  exercise  of  lm  ri 
Sir    llenr>    Wolff,  at   ;»ti   mils    |wriod   of  his  ncgociatioa,  told 
the  Sultnn.  with  unconscious  humour,  that  his  proposals  would 
*  consolidate  *  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;   fofgetfa]  that  tins  era 
i.iinuuft  r-apieeaioii  vhicfc  Lord  Beaconafield  need  todeacribethe 
loss  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina.     But   whatever 
Sir  aeon    vYoIfTs  reasons   may  have  been  at  that  particular 
moment  for  raising  such  disagreeable  nuntnisconcoe  in  the  roind 
of   one    to   whom   he  was  so   anxious   to   be  perama  gro 
would  have  been  more  than  justified  if,  on  leaving  Qmetaoti* 
nople,  he  had  loft  a  mesan   •    for  His  Majesty  with  some  allusion 
tu   the  procrastination  and   duplicity  wail  :i  were   the?  causes  of 
the  final  amputation  of  th<*  Kuropean  Province*-! 

The  starting-point  of  the  policy  of  the  French  GoreTIUBI 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Egypt,  sod  (♦ 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  Khr-liir  from  the  >«n-  iferrnce  of 
the  Sultan.  The  withdrawn!  of  the  British  troops,  who  ttndrr 
the  Convention  would  have  been  in  the  country  with  the  express 
content  of  the  Porte   is  the  essential  pn  of  tin*  succen 

ol   this   policy.     M.    Imhcrt,   the  P'rcnch   Chargu  d1  Affaires  at 
Constantinople,  »aid  iu  conversation  with  Sir  Henry  Wolff: — 

*  The  one  thing  by  which  Franco  would  rosily  bo  satisfied  woeil 
bo  our  naming  a  data  of  evacuation.     By  this  rncoL*  tlio  tensias 
would  disappear  at  once,  nud  lYanco  could  thon  cordially  co-open* 
\\iti.  hi  iti  tin:  arrangements  uwwwy  for  the  future  goreranitai  t( 
i.     Tn  the  proposal  1  bad  made  this  date  waa  d  sail 

condition  won  iimartcd   for  ^occupation  in  eaeo  of  disorder. 
woe  in  no  respect  leaving  tic  country.     His  idea  was  that  wo  should 
uaiuu  tho  duto  of  evacuation,  tlint  in  tho  interval  tbo  arrangements 

-iliniiM  In-  niiiiin  ror  tho  pruKnrviilmii  of  poaofift and  tbat    "i'.kim  a  timiid 

d  after  our  <l*ii>arturo  wo  should  have  the  right  of  re-entry  ft* 
tho  purpose  of  restoring  otdn  r  II  flitturbeoV 


'    I  ..pi  I.ymu  r.i .  Kuril  Mili-lfSg    ,  K.'fpl,  S"  •    7,  IB97. 
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the  undoubted  policy  of  France,  the  language  of 
icllo  was,  to  say  the  least,  rcmArkal>l<- 

*  In  cam/  w"  bu  Uil J  IhuSulLuu,  '  tliu  Convention  nhoulcl  be  rntiliol. 
I  in  mi 'tit  w.\'  lfiV  ttfl  t!i«ir:i(fi  iif.:»rti   *■  •  [In    ,..■>.:..■], 

jiorK'iiftl  intcrofits,  wliich  will  heinjnrad  by  th  >t$0B0f  tl>e 

balance,  of  pOWOT  in  tin     Mcditarrannin,  oml  they  efl]  t.d;..  vili 
nhjuct  such  measures  as  may  in  their  Opinion  bfl  UOONUy.     A*  tho 
bueariiereated  poUev  of  France  «fin  alone  pro  tool  tho  Ottoman  Eh 

ngaiokt  tin  menu  nml  ambitious  mini*  nf  Knglnrxi.  tbfl  i 

tOMUlOO    of    tliiH    lrHin.li.lui>    will     b"     <'  C     Jmncnul 

i_y    iiM   much   muni  udvui;t:iU<"'Un.       If   VOUI    \fajiely   doc*    nut 

ratify   lha   Convention,   tho   French   Government  will    protect    and 

SaaranUe  you  against  tho   consequent*.  whatsoever  they  mAy  bo, 
lat  moy  r  con  It  ta  tho  non-mliti  nation.'  • 

Tho  conduct  of  the  Porto  in  \  i- 'Iding  to  the  French  pressure, 
to  recklessly  excrciicd,  matt  ooopeJ  the  British  Government, 
Without  departing  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  term*  of 
Kuropean    treaties,  to  coniid'T   I  "W  1,-ir  it    is  «lc  jinililr    to    mnkc 

nay  iuttber  concvstioni  to  tin-  Porte      We  ire  indeed  inclined 

to  think  that,  throughout  these  negotiations,  an  unnecessary  pro 
mineuce  bus  been  given  to  the  technical  uuthutity  of  the  Sullaii 
in  Egypt,  and  that  an  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to 
his  power  of  influencing  trie  country  cither  for  good  or  for  evil. 
We  may  now  Iiavf  to  follow  the  I  rencfc  example.  The  polii  f 
:n:rlm»  Dot  been  guilty  iii  regard  to  the  I'orteol  any  viola 
tions  of  public  law  or  of  j^ihhI  faith  to  the  Sultan,  such  :i*  \i\< 
ever-faithful  ehampion  Sir  Henry  Wolff  thinks  it  rigLl  eolemnly 
to  warn  hii  countrymen  ageinvti  The  polio}  en  Fmncc  has 
simply  consisted  in  construing  the  rights  of  the  Porte  strictly  ■ 
in  leaving  event* to  fellow  thru  uutuinl  course ;  and  iuillowinx 
Kgvpt  to  drop  off",  of  her  own  accord,  from  the  Ottoman  Km  pi  re, 
as  Hosnia  and  Bulgaria  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  Crete  i* 

g  at  the  present  in  nine  ni       With  rdi*  object  it  has  misled 

every  nttempt  of  the  Porto  to  insinuate  a  linger  into  the  ajEoln 

■  court  trj  .   Hid  to  find  fresh  i  •  on  ■  ■•-■  Im  mierfenmce.     Oraol 

in    ici.i\    now    have  to   follow*    her  example,  nnd   look    lor 
luppoi  I  In  othc .  q  a  u  tere. 

Sir  Henry  Druinmoud  Wolff",  in  MM  ofbis  dosptlche*i  points 
out  same  of  tbc  reasons  for  admitting  Fronch  [nils!  d<  t  in  I'-icypt. 
It  is  true,  as  urged  by  him,  that  the  part  she  fins  in  the  Mixed 
Administrations  gives  her  a  hold  on  Eg}  j>tinii  aftairs  win.  h  COUld 
BOI  be  overlooked,  even  if  it  wore  desirable  tn  do  *n.  It  is  also 
true  that  her  great  services  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  can 
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never  be  forgotten,  and  that  she  ipdotl  which 

w:>*  in oynjju  il  liv   GfMt    Britain    itself  in   irgnrH    to   Keypma 
affairs,  when  she  waa  associated  with  Great  Britai  I  Dasvl 

Control.       IJul    the    principal    {.'round*    which   justify    French 
I  -rence  i>'  Egypt   ON  the  in.  in.  n  of  hep  historical  aemc* 
tn  tin-  liberation  i'i   Egypt  from  the  government  of  the  IVrt-- 
in  18-11,  and  tin*  fi:i:n  ■      !   Make  possessed  l»v  numerous  I  - 
subject*  in  the  staldlit*  ■  >.'  I  ._••.  |  nan  n  huh  ■.     tV«  bnTC  DO  wfc 
to  offend  the  siisreptihilitirs  of  the  French  nation,  when  we  sai 

thnt  the  latt  is  ill'*  inont  important  factor  <>1  all,  and  has  dm 

wHOQBly    to    l)e    considered    in    any    final   settlement        W 

accustomed  to  hearing  our  own   policy  described  as  tha' 

nation  >*(  aliopkccperti  bj   which  our  hi  cuds  ou  the  uiln 

of  the  Channel  only  mean  to  imply,  that  weate  mainly  intli 

by  a  regard  to  material  considerations  in  regard  to  our  affaii 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  returning  the  compliment  la  re;.* 

the  affairs  ol  Egypt,   It  must,  in  aoj  ■  isc,  U    win-jsj)   wrigfced, 

whether  ilic  place  of  any  froth  negocintioni  in  r* 

bad  bettfl    not   be  transferred  t<>  Pari*,  and  be  bated  npoo  an 

understanding  with   Prance,  without    too  particular  a  regard  t< 

tKf  wishes  ol   the  Porte  or  to  the  dilatory  views  ot  the  Constnn* 

[iimple    r.is'i:is,    »  ho  afe  hlimlv.  1ml  sun  l\,  dnwdli  |    *b*t 

remains   of  the  Ottoman    Kmpire,   in    the  eternal    intrigu 
which  the  Yildiz  Kiosk   is  the  melancholy  centTc,  and  seem  to 
hai*e  caitiraly  forgrittrn  iin  ir  on 

The  basis  of  a   policy  might  be  found   in  the  settlement** 
the  CftDoJ  qiuttlon  alone,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  r.  ntsa 

!>Illi:.!i  t  'in  t:h  t  -  ■  ■  ;     Mill    m    :»    libera]   :ir:i1lli  :it  ..I     1 

in  ifgard   to  tin*  Mixed  Administrations,  Ion 
of  tho  occupation  to  stand  over  until  Borne  definite  proposal  ii 
made  hy  1  i.tm  >  .    The  security  of  the  Canal,  wo  again  renest 
is  the  British  interest  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  special 
protect,  and  we  can  afford  to  make  sacrifices  Ii    I   -•   i-  i 
htlicie*  in  regard  to  the  interna!  administration  ol"  the  cimairy. 
so  long  as  such  sacrifices  are  not  the  means  of  imposing  mull' 
-    ri  the  cultivator*  of  the  soil. 
It   is   now   il.     turn    of   the    French    (Government,    w\ 
Miusible  for  the  failure  of  the  recent  negoi  iatlono,  t:> 
some  proposal.     Whenever  it  is  able   to  formulate  a  pot; 
regard  to  the  occupation  ol   the  COUQtry  and   the   future  rooiflte* 
nance  of  order,  which  run  l«  accepted,  n  fitting  opportunity  »'•* 
also  arise  for  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  the  Consular  j 
dicliuns,  and  the  termination  nnee   for  all  of  the  groat  sii»* 
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lich    bam    :iown    up    under    the    trgis    of   those    privil*  : 
ber  the  proper  coarse  to  adopt  will  be  tho  farther  exdargi  - 

■It  of  the  powers  OJ  lbs  [Qtern&tL  QeJ   1  nhunnls,or  the  extension 
the  jmivlii  [ion  i»t    the  rtTormed   Native   Court*,  will  have  to 
tpemi  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,      lot  petVJDpl 
tolitiou   of   the  Consular  Tribunals   in   Tunis  by  the  Fr 
overnrnent  in   1884,  on  taking  over  the  protectorate  of  that 
•untrv,  is  worthy  o(  remembrance  in  this  connection.*     Some 
r.ri!    will     also     have      n     bi>     inude    t.>    settle    the 
lestion  oi  the  snntt.i.*,   CODditloaof  the  C:ui:il,  .mo    ••>    yt<  ■■ 
guhitions  ostensibly  trained  to  prevent  infertiuii,  bring  used  iu 
■  lirect    means    ol    hampering    Fiiitisb   trade,  tatQ&fb   the 
rtl»llr»oiir  tign  Delegates,  who 

?en  permitted  to  sit  OH  the  Egyptian  Sanitary  Board.  These 
id  other  questions  will  bavctO  be  borne  in  mind.  Meanwhile 
itisfa  (fuvrrnment,  owing  to  the  f.iilme  oftfae  Sttlttn  to 
tilv  the  Conrention  of  the  22nd  of  -May,  has  a  free  hand,  and 
m  afford  to  await  the  developaneiU  of  event*,  whether  nt  Con- 
antinople  or  ia  Paris,  with  perfect  SCJOaBUnitj  nod  full  COB&- 
tnce  in  the  future  lUati  vosndentes.  'The  ««  i| >.it i. >n  .1 
fpt,"  Lord  Salisbury  told  Sir  William  White  on  tho  17th  of 
last,  'must  now  be  pffolowged  until  we  have  satisfied 
•Ives  thai  the  fcfrvptian  Government  are  themselves  I 
ugh  to  avert  the  dangers,  external  and  internal,  from  which 
have  sought  for  authority,  by  means  of  the  Convention,  to 
ml  the  country.     The  responsibility  for  tho  prolongation  of 

OOCOpatiim    most    i'-s!    *Jtfa  Lfae  Turkish  f  lOtrruiiirnC,  U  WC 
.done  all  in  our  power  to  shorten  i\    t 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Dtftttr>  tau  i  /!  i *f  I  n$i  nd  isoto 

hhthment.     By  Roundell,   Bail  of  Selborna.      Third  edition. 
London,  1887. 

THE   Church  of  England  has  recently  grown  ' tot^r> 
Whethftf  \m  owe  this  '■*>  tin-  devotion  of  ber  Mai  d 
the  seal  of  her  enemies^  we  will  not   pretend  to  decide,  bi 

a  matter  of  fact  tlint  tin-  oODCerai  of  tho  Church,  its  history,  and 
itM  piosprcts,  cm  i;<-  mi  iiinntliit  of  attention  el 
which  tliirty  years  njro  xvould  have  seemed  incredible.    Asu  result, 
and  as  an  ct  ideuce,  of  (his  interest,  there  has  amen  a  desi> 
[nC 1 1  nation  upon  such  questions  as  Establishment  and  ibo  right 
of   the  Church  to   her  property  which  many  have  taken 
hud  to  furnish.     An  enormous  aiipplv  of  Sermons,   Led 
Speeches,  Kssays,  and  Pamphlets,  has  been  produced.      Indeed 
it    b  scarce]*   ati  exoneration  i  it,  »itiiin   the  'r.it   t* 

retro,  a  taj    ta&eficed  clergymen,  not  endowed  •*  n***! 

self-control,  have  burst  into  print   in  defence  of   the  Cbo 
But    useful  and  salutary    i*  tfieae    ('(Tort*  have  been.  esyeeidly 
vhen  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  writer's  own  pa 
they  have  not  been  wholly   satisfactory  as  Reneral  exposition*, 
for   tho   truth  is  thut  the    constitution   >>t    Church  and!  . State  a 
a  tough  subject,  whirh   dnra  not    easily  .irrmnmodari 
the  dimensions  of  a   lour-paj*c  tract       Larger  works  hare  ost 
Imtii  m  niii-i-,  anil  Mime  i.i  (  inn  have  been  BxoaltaM :  bed  Lad 
Selbarne  stands  alone  in  having  written  a  treatise  wortl 
probablj  destined,  to  be  the  accepted  textbook  of  the  Establish- 
ment fm  in:in_\  years  to  come.       It  has  run  tQTOUgb  three    N 
editions  in  as  many  months,  a  fact  which  suggests  tun: 
i ■.  l-'"'I.  ind  proves  thai  it  is  timely      Lea  vine  out of eight fifi 

Bomeal  the  third  Ol  rcnuowr  on  I  portion  »f  his  work,  the  l;irst 
and  Second  parts  of  it  form  an  orderly,  succinct,  and  fairly  coe> 
plete  B4 1  "iint  of  the  connection  ol  Church  and  State,  the  valo*<S 
which   from    u  educational  point  of  view  i*  wj  high  ii 
It  is  true  there  is  a  smack  of  the  radir  amara  tljctrivm  of  n 
Dean  Colet's  Latin   Grammsr   uuthlulh    warns  us;   for  l/*d 
Sel borne,  though  a  very  accurate,  it  nut  an  exhilarating  U 
He  does  not  carry  the  reader  along  with  him,  natcM  the  reooVt 
|i  already  inwardly  disposed  to  go      Bui  i  b  l  as  three  grses 
qualifications  for  his  tuuk.      First,  the  trained   in i<l licence,  sa4 
the  stores  of  knowledge  of  a  really  great  No  nasi  wfc» 

is    ignorant  of  law  can   possibly   thread  the  mazes  of  Eagle* 
Church   hlftOTT  without  Stunibliiig.  ord  Selb 

high  position  lias  given  him  ready  access  to  all  sons  of  insV- 
mation,  especially  Statistical,  not  cosily  obtainable,  and  ret  <* 
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itmott  tnpoittncft  And  thirdly!  Lord  Sftlbonu  is  pro- 
bundlr  interested  in  hi*  subject,  for  although  he  explains  the 
oaeaplmtioni  of  this  tangled  question  with  judicial  impar- 
tiality, hi*  (one-  >>\  colli  imperturbability  is  purely  superficial. 
!..  i.  11  i .n  end  lint  the  roil,  almost  pesrianste,  Intensity  of 
the  writer's  feeling  finds  expression,  which  is  all  the  more 
remarkable.  boCBUM  generally  ('-pressed.  A*,  for  instance, 
n  referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assurance  that  Disestablish- 
tnenl  must  be  for  those  who  come  niter  hirn  to  handle,  Lor<l 
Sel  borne  im-nk*  inn,  'God  forbid  thai  i'  ihoold  hi*  otherwise] 

I  ha  cup  is  full  enough  as  it  is,  to  some  who.     deVOll  •'•  to  vim, 

ll  lcs<  dnmonstnttve  was  not  less  sincere  than  that  of  other 
And  iigniii  ■►:»  the  Last  page  of  the  book.f  when  ho  hoe 
ihown  tl.e  light  aiuI  truth  i'f  the  Ctiuu  h'»  i  a»r,  aim!  ImmIoiic  all 
tilt  <  ui  bfl  done  In  sound  argument  to  turn  back  the  assault,  be 
ends  his  work  with  the  Psalmist's  w.n  !-.  n< ■■.  it  surely  used  with 
truer  appreciation  of  their  meaning,  *Gad  [|  oar  hope  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.     Therefore  will  we  not 

though  the  earth  be  mored,  end  though  the  hills  be  mmed 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea."  A  quiet  antagonist,  who  knows  how 
to  use*  his  weapon*  and  is  terribly  in  earnest,  is  always  formid- 
able, and  accordingly  Lord  Sel  borne  is  formidable. 

Lord   Sellhiinc's   book  is  a  formal  answer  to  '  The  Cur   h  i 

ttablishment1  Issued  by  the    I  Lbei  >'  on  Society  a  year  or 
two  n£o.      Its  purpose  in   this  respect  hat  probably  inlHn  a 
its  plan.     Lord  Sel  borne  devotee  the  first  half  of  his  bonk  to  n 
presentment  of  the  subject  from  the  anther's  point  of  tien 

isy  is  almost  excluded,  the  '  Adi  n  ■**  the  Liberation 

Society,  its  writers  and  friends,  are  compendiously,  an<l  it  must 
lie  owned   a    little  seseicK,  described — is   allowed  very  m< 

rtonity    i>!    shoving    himself.      When  Lord  Selborno    has 

Highly  opened  his  case,  the  reader  is  at  length  introduced 

:i>,  anil  the  Third  part  of  the  book  dealt  with  the 

arguments  for  Disestablishment  and  Disendow ment,  the  ccclcsi- 

I  position  of  Nonconformist*,  their  pust  disabilities  and 
present  complaints.  The  lack  of  method,  which  thJ  portion  of 
IOC  work  at  first  fright  seems  to  betray,  is  t\uc.  to  the  fact  already 

mentioned,  that  Lord  Selborno  ll  replying  to  the  *  Adversary's* 
*  Case  for  fXteetabUsunent.' 

By  way  of  Preface  thcTe  is  an  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  which  can  boast  this  peculiarity,  that  no  answer  to  it  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Lord  Selborne,  while  caatinnsly 
hesitating  to  assume  that  his  lifelong  friaod  retains  his   *  early 
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views  of  the   proper   relations   between  Church   and   Stab 
persuaded  that  the  subject  i*  0a(  ti»  which  be   '  is  not,  ami  can- 
DOt  be  indifferent.'      His  attention  it  therefore  requeuey! 
extract   from   the  Midlothian  Address  of  September   lcS> 
which   Mr.   niadbU^iir,   deprecating   *    premature   :i ■.'; t;i t i i>»i  far 

!iih    Disestablishment,   cudeavoim-d    to    moderate    wi 
dlSCDtliagiu  the  bupes  of  his  Libcration'ist  supporters. 


: 

uUm 


•  Xoithcr  I  tbink  con  euob  n  chungo  ariao  in  a  country  snch 
except  "ill i  u  liU'„'<  mil  liberality,  no  u 

il    rmmrlit  Of  ll 

i  ..nl.  ii  those  who  observe-  that  a  current  almost  tiiroagt**it  tfco 
world  slowly  iota  in  thin  dir-etion,  should  desire  or  fear 
that  among  cm  all      loo  it  may  bo  found  to  operate/ 


Lord  Selbomfl  Lakes  Imi  points*     First  lie  Bake  Mr.  GUi 

what  ho  moans   liv  •  the  general  consent  of  i!  b    nation,' 
argues  th.it  a  Luxe  majority  in  the  House  of  Common*,  perhaps 
denoting  M  LnOQntMwblt   p»p«»inh-i.ni.  :<s  tbrou^bect 

tin-  cniiiiiiv,  cannot  Ptesonablj  be  regarded  *»  a  real  express** 
of  the  nation's  assent.      Referring   to   Mr.   Gladsxi  -rum 

avowals,  tlmt  Scotch   Disestablish]    m     ought   to  be   sett!- 
Scotch  opinion,  I  .on!   Selborne  points   out,  (1      thai    to  b 
sistent,  English  Disestablishment  must  be  left  to  the  English  to 
deride  upon  ;  and  (2)  that,  adopting  this  principle,  it  must 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  or  English  nation,  as  the  case  but 
be,   not  merely   the    upiuiou  of   a   majority  of    the  Scotch  oj 
rirtfrliKh  memlttre  for  die  time  being.     Tin'  Treaty  ami  Act  tf 
Union  bdWCCn   England  and   Scotland   provided   for  the  roais- 
K'rianrr  of  the  Established   [  ba  »>i  i  rountries,  and  it 

would  bo  a  breach  ol   Initli   for  the  rcpieset.tn::  -itUr 

country  to  assist  in   altering  the  ecclesiastical   arrangernn: 
the  other  without  the  clearest  proof,  that  public  opinion  in  tl 
ii»r km     principalis    allcclcd    favnuicd    the    change.       In   otl 
words,   Lord   Selbornc    repudiates   the    convenient  but   abiui 
doctrine  that,  when  Scotch  Disestablishment  is  brought  forward, 
the  Hon  so  of  Common*   in   for   practical   purposes  to  tonsil t 
the  Scotch  members  only,  and  when  Welsh  Disestablishment 
dltnnttfd|  Itf    the    Welsh  niirnln!  ■.    mils        Supposing  pit 
Disestablishment  to   have   boon   carried   out  so   far,  arr 
believe  thai  the   Church  in    Upland  would  be  left  to  U     I 
with  by  English  members  only  '      Is  it  altogether  unrcasonabl 
!   ;i   doubt  whether,   when   the    linn  b  ai 

VVelsh  Radicals  would  not  feel  conscientiously  bonnd,  in  spite 
of  thn.M.No,   to   have   a  sbnre   in   extending    the   blessing 
England  ? 


Lord  Scl  borne,  on  tkt  Chweh. 


I   ira  Sclbrtiiii-*-*  aecond  poml  of  criticim  Lean  to  the  c  cut 
b  Mr.  Gladstone  proteases  to  discover  'slowly  setting  in  the 
tioo'  of  Disestablishment,  *  almost  throughout  the  civilized 
world.      Lord  Sclhorne.  ha*  a  refreshing  eonfl< 
which  be  ia  at  no  pains   to  conceal.      '  Wo  U*  told  with  bud 
■*.<«,  itinl  tin-  Church   of    England  i*  doomed,  that  tl  i 

plishmont  of  those  designs  is  c  .   upon  us. 

1    do   not   believe  in   any   su»  U   doom;  I   acknowledge   nn 
Aceordlnglf     in*    aiiiiincs    in    turn    the    n 
leUtiona  of  Church  and  State  in  tlic  differed  of  Kuropc, 

America,  and  the  Colonies,  with  the  remit  that,  neither   in  new 
ttrica   nor  in   old,  neither  in  European  Monarchies  nor   in 
American   Republics,  ran   the  alleged   I  UrTSBM   hi-   foaildL     '  No 
observable  current,  either  rapid  ot  alow,  exists  in  those  countries 

i   ti»  exntasjsj  or  u   likely    to  nxei 
(unless  it  he  in  tin-  direction  of  that  anti -t  'In  Lvtten  secularism 
with  which  English    NonCOafcTOUStl  BM   In-  pieMimcd    to   have 
t.h  little  sympathy  a*  Eng  i  IS  *   li/uhmen)  any  serious  influence 
the    course  of  eroota  in  I  InUia/f      li  ha*  hern 

objected  that  Lonl  Sclborne  has  missed  the  point  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words,  by  < •■■niiim.-  Iiis  attention  to  the  outward  and 
public  act*  ill  different  State*.  •  The  thoughts  of  nations  are 
I  "■  limited  bl  tbeir  own  institutions.  There  ia  a  philosophy 
as  well  a*  an  experience  of  history."}  Then  hum  hi-,  ][  is  hsnl, 
■  i  urrent  of  public  opinion  slowly  settinp  in  against  KstahHsh- 
nuut,  even  in  countries  where  toe  Church  has  never  had  any 
recognition  from  the  State,  or  win  i<-  r  In  rmlsof  modern  change* 
has  been,  as  in  France,  to  place  the  Church   under  severe 

tui  :\\]y  corresponding  privilege!.     No  donbl  ndi 

t  o!  public    feeling  is  conceivable,  hut  in  the  first  place, 

opinion*  formed  apart  from  experience  are  not  usually  of  much 

*.*lue;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  n"t  th"  pOMlbilitV.  but 
i  EOCC  ol  I  his  auli-IIsUiblishm*  n:  '  l  m  n-ni  *  VrhiCfa 
is  in  question.  If  it  exists,  it  must  he  capable  of  observation  ; 
but,  as  Lonl  Selborne  points  out,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  unless 
we  pay  Liberationim  and  IVnwentora  the  exceedingly  bad 
« .'ftiplinicnt  of  confounding  them  with  Secularists  and  Atheists, 
whose  quarrel  is  not  with  Establishment,  I  ml  with  religion 
itself. 

The  Chnrch  of  Rutland  is  not  *a  political  creation  called 

ftXlSteine    bv    the    Suic,    and    deriving  from   the   State    t  In- 

essential  Ifiw  of  t',\  being*1  bat  i  wptrate  breach  ofthe  divii 
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founded  religious  society  of  our  Lord  nnd  Hi*  Apostles.  It  is 
distinct  no!  onli  from  (he  -Suit',  with  which  it  is  at  pi 
connected,  but  also  from  other  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  which  it  may  or  may  riot  be  in  communion:  anil  it  jmiv 
«««*«  an  iiirliviflii.il  idniti:_\  which,  a*  :* 1 1  historical  factT 
lutti-il  without  the  slightest  breach  of  runtmuitv  1mm  Augus- 
line's  mission  till  the  DVUflDl  time  That  is  Lord  Selhorne's 
nili.il  niiMition.  Il<-  i]iiili*r!*lceft  to  show  first,  thn-  il  I  National 
( 'huivh  of  Kriglund  was  always  distinct,  as  mi 
from  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  secondly,  that  the  Church  of 
lin>rliitii]  nfu-i    tin-   HilmniatiiMi  was  the    IUDO  as  (be  Church  of 

land  before  the  Reformation:  that  it  never  lost  its  id» 
The  proof  consists  in  an  examination  in  detail  of  various  Ic 
ii-  iiiiTcc  of  niir  ecclesiastical  organisation,  which  are  hisToricallt' 
considered  with  reference  to  these  two  cardinal  points.      In  that 
i'.  :i  \    I  hi*  render  ih  not  only  en  allied  to  follnn   r  In     u.thor's  general 
argument,  but  he  in  also  furnished,  as  it  were  incidoi  Kallj 
as  complete  an  outline  of  the  political   history  of  tl.r   I 
and   of  itt   relations  with   the  State  at  could  well   be  brought 
within  the  mm  pass  of  a  short  treatise. 

Lord  Skiborne  begins  with  'Appeals  to  Rome.*     The   K< 
siasticnl  Court*  bnve  not  bad  a  lortunatc  history.      When  tbey 
were  powerful   they  were   bated,  nnd   now  thar   they   are   it 
from  old  age  they  are  not  respected.      But  nevertheless  (V 
turns  ofChuxcb  and  Slate  .in-  closelj  tied  an  nith  the  List- 
Church    Law    and   Church    Courts,  ant!    the   subject,   intricate 
though  it  may  be,  is  full  of  interest.      We  hope   the  d  i 
when  the  archives  of  the  Kngliali  consUtorie*  will  be  sci- 
cully   explored,   nnd   their   trensures   OTOUgh  it.     As   * 

Dream  ni  reoonetruotlng   the  everyday  home-life  of  our 
lathers  in  medieval  time,  qo  rcoordl  exist  which,  for  quaiotoast 
and   variety  of  information,  cam   compnre  with   thi    registers  of 
tin-  Hitltopt'  and   Archdeacons*  Courts  in  the  days  when  they 
fulfilled,  nnd  by  DO  EI1CSDI  incffil  it  n:K.  |    ulem 

Police  Courts  Hut  we  are  just  now  more  concerned  with  lbs 
constitutional  iipocl  *>f  the  subject.  'The  Holy  Church  si 
England,'  to  rjuote  the  language  of  Kdward  III  '■*  Parliament,* 
echoing  the  earlier  words  of  the  Gxi  it  Charter,  had,  csen  is 
Saxon  limes,  iu  own  Laws  and  Judges  and  Courts.  Knirlidi 
Church  Law  was  not  simply  Roman  Canon  Law,  p 
Coglish  StatQte  Law,  hut  lsnjch  Canom  and  Eccfteaiaatioal 
stitutions  as  had  been  lawfully  made  in  England,  and  SSMfi 
others  from  whatever  sources  derived,  as  had  be*  i 
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bflXRgtd  ''-  »  use  in  England  as  part  of  the  customary  Eccle- 
siastical Law  nf  the  realm.'  •  Kn^lUh  Clmrrli  .fudges  were 
neither  delegates  ol   tbe   Pope  raj   pftTJ  «6z6°*),  nor  the 

aomineoi  ol  the  King  like  the  Common  Law  Judges;  Lot 
wore,  and  still  are,  the  vicar*  or  substitutes  of  Ifai  dlfltWBt 
Bishops  in  whom  the  spiritual  jurisclirtinu  is  vested.  The  Sutc 
Tooogni'/fi  the  validity  ol  their  appointment  bj  'lie  Bishop*, 
enforcing  their  judgment*.  English  Church  Courts,  uriiri- 
U  combined  with  the  Civil  Courts,  were  separated  at  the 
.sjuest,  ami  hfcYO  6V0T ri&CO b«M  in-.. I.  aooordiag  to  William's 
tar,  *  in  Itioh  places  n*  the  Bishops  should  appoint  *  To 
(his  tl.'iv  most  of  oar  Cathedrals  contain  the  Consistory  Court 
ol  the  I'ioctm.  where  pvnoni  may  be  impleaded  according  to 
th«  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  and  where  the  Blthop'l  Chancellor  U 
supposed  to  sit,  nnd  in  some  cases  actually  does  so,  to  try  such 
raw*  as  dill  pertain  to  his  jurisdictii  AJ 

I  he  relation  ol  the  Church   both  to  Home  and   to  tfcft  BtftfeO 

OH  ii    liv    the    history    Of    Appeals    from    Church    Courts. 

These  appeals  are  of  two  kind*;  one  when  rhe  ii£<*ricvcd  mm  tor 

complaiiu  that  the  Church  Court  hna  dealt  with  a  inattn  aotaxaa 

ecclesiasticnl  jurisdiction  :   and   the   OthttE  when   the  appellant, 

without  questioning  jurisdiction,  consider*  thai  ihoJaog* 

decided  wrongly,  and  therefor*  dtllm  I   nmmring  of  the  ence 

I  ntrita,      The  first  lOft  of  appeal  is,  and  always  has  b*J  n. 

t< j   the   King's  civil  Court,  whose    function    it    is    In  define    the 

limits  of  ecclesiasticnl  jurisdiction,  and  by  writ  of  l  Prohibition  * 

lo    k«-ep    ihr  Chuirh  Court*  within    tttOM    limits.      '  ili'ic,"  vivx 

Matthew  Hale  (in  an  Essny  on  the  Koyul  Supremacy  which 

has  only  recently  seen  the  light  1 1  '  i*  the  clear  evidence  ol   the 

ivbord  i  nation    of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the    turn  pond.* 

The  Pope  never  exercised  this  sort  of  jurisdiction.     The   otlin 

kind  «»i   tppeal,  prior  10  the    rWormatloo,  wn*  die  subject  of 

constant  dispute.      Tin'   Roman   Be*,  Ifatn   geneMtUy  considered 

arc  a  certain  authority  or  Primary  over  the  whole  Western 

Cburob,  claimed!  sometimes  ;**  n  ri|(ht«ooiaotimi  1  m  ft  privilege 

h  dutiful  Christians  ought  thankfully  to  1  mui-dr,  the  position 

of  arbitrator  and  final  referee  in  ecclesiastical  litigation.)     The 

King,  on  theoihei  band.as 'supreouovei  all  ptnona  andinoiJ 

causes,  ecclesiastical    U    wall   nt  civil,4  asserted    nn    indefeasible 
right   to  listen  to  Ins  subjects  when  they*  complained  of  lack  of 

t  M8.    in    LiMLuln's  Ian    LllrupT,  pnfcliohcr]   Id    Uio  'Rscord'  nonuptt, 

Z  U  thftr  alsJm  attstdwl  Bo  hmttj.     J*o»  *R*iv.rt  of 

KeelesUutlm)  Court*  Gmunuwimi,  1881/ 
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justice  in  the  Church  Courts.     SOOM  ie  Pop*  and  sorar 

time*    the-    Liu.    got    the    upper    hand.     Thus  the    Conqucrur 
-.<     maintained      his     inpTCDBCj  lid     bit     Kiinessnr 

i  Fndoi  -Si  ■[.!  it  ii.  cm  ;>i>  i:.     if  sppeals  to  Rone  cum  ns.    The 
titution*  ol  Clumdan,  to  wbick  evi  i  Ba  Ed   a   malt  A*01 

more  secured  foi  UflBTf  II.  and  his  successor*  that  cprnmli 
win-  tin'  lust  n  wui   to  :iir   King,  to  be?  determined  in 

'.rchbishop's  Court  *  without  any  further  pnx.es*  unless  bl 
the  King's  leave'  Hut  after  BockotB  murder  HctUJ  was  Urtttil 
to  make  his  submission,  nnd  to  promt  a  '  not  to  obstn 
sutler  to  be  obstructed,  the  irccdom  of  appeals  in  his  kingdom 
in  the  Pope  "«  ecclosjastlcal  causes.'4  John,  a^rceinj  nen 
\"  hold   hu  kingdom  as  a  l'aprd   fief,  wm  Ol  BOl  averse 

to  appeals  to  Home.     Edward   III.,  on  tbc  contrary,  re- 

■I  ii.tri  I.-:  r:iiv,  :iTni  I  >  \  Me  statute  of  Prj-aiunirii  t  did 
Something  to  check  it.  Thus  the  matter  drilled  until  the 
Hi  formed  do,  vbau    Henry's  great   breaefa  with    Hon 

'mi-i    thi:    ■.«  n   question       Tin-  i-lii-i  I  of  the  Ri  il  statutes 

Henry  \  111.  eh.  Ii*.  And  ±:>  Hanrr  VIII.  ch    I 
prohibit  absolutely  all  appeals  from  Churob  Courts  to  'he  Pope, 

and  r<>  grant  aright  of  appeal  'for  lack  of  josti  .*  King  in 

I   Lam  i  tv,  or,  si  it  is  now,  to  the  King  in  Council.   Question 

been  raised  whether  this  liyht  uf  appeal  was 

■••  all  matters,  e.^.  doctrine  and  ritual,  but  Lord  Sclborne 

silence  indicates  his  inability  to  recognise  any  restriction,  sad 

we  think  be  i*  right.     'I  be  point,  however,  is  nr.r 

the  present  context.      The  scjparatcnesa  of  the  Church  of  KngUnd 

iroin  tlic  Church  of  Rome  i*  shown  in  the  continued  rhallmyr 

<if  the  pra<::icr  ul  appeals  to  Rome  ;  arid  the  distinction  bctwee* 
Church  and  State  it  shewn  in  the  aiixirH,  wllicfa  the  Stair 
teems  Iroin  the  beginning  to  haw-  lelt,  that  the  decisions  of  IB* 

Church  Courts  should  be  subjected  to  its  own 
the  Church   been   inercl\  a  department  of  the  State,  its  Courts 
would  have  been  State  Courts,  and  their  judgments  would  h*** 
partaken   of  the   same   character.     No  such   Slip  irouM 

have  been  requisite.  It  was  because  the  Church,  by  permisuoi 
ul"  tin-  Slate,  administered   its  own  lams,  ami   in  I  *  ows 

penalties,   that  the   duty  of   tin;   King   to   protect    hit   si 
made  it  essential  that  there  should    be  a  final  appeal  to  biinxh 

in  sedesiastioa]  causes.  That  is  the  expleaarj  a  ol  l*v> 
bibkioaa,  and   it  is  likewise  the  constitutional     aai 

jurisdiction  now  exercised   by  the  Judicial  Committee  of    I 

m •>!,  and   formerly  by  the  Court  of   Delegates.      It   is  site- 
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pettier   a    lay    jurisdiction,    r-01    directly   concerned    to    dc6nc 
OOCtriuc  ui   [t*   interpret   rubrics,  but  only  to  MM   that  justice   is 
done  to   individuals.      I'lu-ic    w    no    greater    mistake    than    to 
confound  the  Crown  Court  with  the  Church  (units. 
Tin    bbiori  .if  tha  right  of  preaeDtatloii   10  bishoprics  and 

benefice*,  which  i*  the  point  Lord  SrlbWBi  MXt  chooses  to 
illustrate    bis    initial    proposition*,    is    not    very    unlike    tfa 

Appcnla,     Lord  Selbornc  givea  ■  bnd  .-"1.1  hicid  account  oi  the 
triangular   fight  in  which  the  King,  tin-  Pops,  and  %hv 
Church,  struggled  With  Varjing  fortune  to  secure  the  rijrht  oi 
DonUoftUng  to  bishoprics*     The  pii'Mut  practice  by  which  the 
Crown  gives  tha  Cathedral  Chapter  licence  to  elect,  and  at  tin* 
same  time  names  the   individual  whom  the  Chapter  are  there- 
upon linn  i:i  :i»  elect  innlt-r  the  penalties  of  PrsmniAiro,  vm 
.  established  long  before  tho  statute  ot  Henry  \  III.*       I   M 
■  i-l  but  ilmplifj  matte)  1  bj  "iving  to  the  custom 
the  precision  of  statute  law,  ami   hv  n  n  ..-.  in_-  | '■. ._•   c  her  one  of 
the  contending   forces — the  power    of  tin:   Pope — from   fuithct 
interference  in  the  matt*?.      The  anomaly  of  the  present  system 
is  felt  b>   I  Ibmiic,  though   lie  doM  his  host  to  defend  ii.f 

Like  a  jjootl  many  other  Lnglish  institutions,  its  merit  is,  that 
in  practice  it  has  worked  well.  On  paper  it  cannot  be  made 
to  Inol*  quite  satis,  n  i.m  . ,  faff  Although  we  ejpM  with  Lord 
Sc! borne  in  refusing  to  regard  the  election  of  Hiihops  ns  a  mere 
mocltery  Bad  in  believing  that,  if  a  suitable  ore;i*inn  mi.' 
unhoppilr  to  arise,  it  would  lie  seen,  as  be  lays,  that  'the  spirit 
t»t    the   Seven   Bishops    i%    not  dead  alDOJlfJ US  ■■  ■  VBt   to   grant    a 

•g«    and   ot  the  mine  time  t<<  attach  heavy  jwnahie*  I 

Bui  COsnWtnd  itself  to  modem  DOtlOM  of  royal 
cluty  and  dignity.  Wc  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the  repeal  of 
tin  statute  of  Fnrmunire  were  included  in  the  next  ^  tutu  to 
Law  Kcviainn  Act  and  nothing  said  about  it,  episcopal  ap» 
pOXUtmenta  would  £o  on  as  before,  while  an  cHcctivc  count  in 
tin-  Lxberatloniat  indictment  would  Ik-  fnuud  to  bars  raniihlMi 
The   presence  of  the  iSinhops  in   the  Mouse  of  Lorils  from  the 

Brat  beginning  of  Parli.uni -nt,  throughout  the  Reformation 
period,  and   down    to   the   pTSWDt   tsBW|  Ll   fZplalllad    by  Lord 

S-ltH-iiii-,}   bnl  Calls  fwl    : Miinir.-i:    Im-k-. 

The  last  point  to  which  Lord  Selborne  refers  as  illustrating 
Use  distinct  existence  of  the  Church  ot  Ln^hwid,  and  its  identity 
hefore  and  after  the  Reformation,  is  that  of  legislation  mn- 
Oeroioff  matters  of  faith.  It  is  the  sad  late  ot  all  who  write 
about  Church  Courts   and    Ecclesiastical   legislation    that 
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cannot  escape  from   beinfr,    dull       The   WOffdf   to   1"*   ated   are 
long,  and  monotonously  Iwr.     The  questions  inrolfw), 
when  they  litirn,  do  not  fire  the  ioDBgin  ll    •  L      The  genius  who 
can  handle  Act*  of  Parliament  with  a  light  touch  I  el  aj>- 

peitii-d,  and  until  be  dues,  all  thai  mortal   man      ;n  i  Opt  fa 

nr  nnd  to  be  brief,  to  walk  through  the  forbidding  country 
witli  firm  steps  and  without  loitering.  Lord  Sclborne  docs  so 
too  well  to  need  thi«  defence,  which  we  urge  rather  on  our  own 
II  than  his.  With  regard  to  legislation  on  matters  of 
faith,  lie  ii  -mi  601  several  statute*,  nf  wfaJch  lh«  J.olhmly  Vl% 
unf  1  in-  Acts  of  Uniformity  arc  the  most  imporunt." 
oi  tfatM  lain  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation  at  the  time 
ol  their  enaottneni  1 13  Parliament,  and  «omc  did  not.  Lord 
SolboxM  devotee  -•  whole  chaptci  to  the  history  of  th«    I  1 

book,  an d   expresses   a  decided  opinion,   contrary  we   beliai 

that  entertained  by  moat  DDodera  aatboriuea,  that  the  Second 

l  r-hook  of  Kdwnrrl,  as  well  as  the  First,  was  submittal  to,  or 

at  any  rate  approved  by,  Conrocation.     The  Forty-two  Articles 

of  Edward  VI.  be  aJao  oooaiders,  and  we  believe  justly,  to  have 

been  nprccd  upon  in  Convocation  as  stated  in  the  title  to  thnns, 
although  Bishop   Hurnelf  seems  to  have  thought  the  contrary, 
and    Archbishop   Cr.inmers  Answer   in  his  examination   before 
Wcati>n,t  in  which  he  admitted  the.  inaccuracy  of  the  title,  and 
excused    himself  of  responsibility   for   it,  certainly    leaves    ihe 
matfeCV  in   somo  doubt.       Lord   Selhumc  consider!   tfaal    QoCCfl 
Elizabeth*!  Hook  of  1599  was  n  men?  restoration  of  the  Liturgy 
of  Edward,  which   had   been    abolished    by  Act  of  Parliament 
alone,  and  could   therefore   lit-  replaced    lit   the   h.11 
The  revision  oi   160-1,  besides  beinj:  trivial,  had  the  sanction  of 
tM  Canons,  but  none  from   Parliament.     The  revision  ol   1062 
httd,  we   need   hardly  say,  elaborate  synodical  approval,  hai 
in   laCt,  been  prepared  in  Convocation.     We  believe  Lor«; 
ln>rne   to   be   in   the    main   correct  In   his  concltulone  on  these 
matters  of  fact,  but  we  must  pass  them  by,  with  tl  .tine 

that,  although  h  would  have  been  impossible,  without  destroying 
the  proportion  of  the  book,  a.iu\  perhaps  impairing  its  usefulness 
as  an  elementary  work,  to  have  gone  more  fully  into  thesr 
questioiu  in  the  text,  it  would,  we  rentare  to  think,  have  been 
well  worth  while  CO  ban    made  the  reference* 

Enoch  more  numerous,  so  that  the  reader  might,  if  bo  liked, 
pursue  the  subject  further  for  himself. 

*  ft ttjohstJ   11    stat.  a,  eh  8    9  ii.nrylV.  eh,  to:  v  *a.  7; 

M   Hj    Mil.  di.   l.     SI  My.  VHI.cb.  H  and  ch.  I*.  SiASJHy.VUI 
1  Ed.  \  1  ■■    cL  12. 
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But  lor  tin.-  purpose  of  Lord  Sclhnrne's  argument,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  us  that  his  treatment  of  Church  legislation  ii  either  ao 
clear  or  so  comprehensive  a*  it  might  have  Urn,  Bj  omitting 
all  the  ftlataTr*  u.y.  Henry  VIII.**  Statutes  of  Appeals),  which 
deal  with  the  discipline  'is  dtstiuu'iiishrd  from  the  doctrine  d! 
the  Church,  the  range  of  view  seem*  to  be  Arbitrarily  restricted  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  two  perfectly  distinct  kinds 
of  legislation,  rmmelj  the  itatotai  which  deflu  >>r  inula  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  those  which  enact  penalties  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Church's  (niching,  as  identical  In  their 
nature,  the  significance  of  both  is  obscured.*  Ulnn  I'.-n  :i  ■.i.-H-m 
is  engaged  (within  certain  limits)  in  enacting  new  penalties]  fol 
religion*  aflenoee,  or  Id  rarltlng  procedure,  ^r  in  remodelling 
tribunals,  the  State  acta  alone,  for  it  is  not  intruding  on  the 
territory  of  the  Church  as  n  spiritual  organization,  it  is  merely 
settling  what  di»cipiinary  arrangements  effecting;  ilirectU  OT 
indirect!/  tbc  peace  and  bnppinana  of  imlmdunla  are  to  be 
approved  or  tolerated.  Thus  the  great  acts  dealing  with  Church 
:■  ;  <\  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  have  not 

been,  we  believe,  submitted  to  the  Synods  of  the  Church.t  Hut 
on  tbc  other  hand,  whenever  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
define  or  to  modify  thfl  antlmr itntive  anrl  lawful  teaching  of  the 
lie  Churches  Synods  have  been  calJed  in  and  Parlia- 
ment has  acted  in  concert  with  tlietn.  Without  I'uillnifirnt  no 
change  in  thn  law  ran  be  made,  hut  the  indubitable  and 
invariable  testimony  of  history,  nt  least  since  the  Reformation, 
shows  that  the  State  lias  nevrr  rl.iiincd  thr-  tight  or  thi>  pOwOI 
to  legislate  by  itself,  and  without  the  Charon's  sanction,  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  statutes  affecting  the  Prayer-hud.  ind 
i  lea  arc  the  most  conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  tbc  only 
illustrations  of  this  principle. 

Wo  shall  not  stop  to  state  in  full  the  inferences  which  spring 
from  Lord  Selborne's  discussion  of  Appeals,  C'liunh  dmtts, 
Nomination  of  Hithopa,  and  Prayer  Book  legislation.  Thfl 
reader  will  remember  the  two  initial  propositions  stated  at  tbc 
r  TU.  mean*  of  letting  Basil  are  now  in  his  hand?, 
We  have  called  this  subject  inevitably  dull,  but  it  would  be 
something  more  than  dull — it  would  be  unintelligible  ii  these 
two  propositi"!)*  wm-  n •■!  true.  Admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
{ 'hurrh  is  a  mere  deportment  of  State,  and  n  thing  o(  mushroom 


DtnSR  I  Uuli.  It.  Slut.  '.».  ■!,.  5,  UlUrJy  Act),  with  31  tlv.  VIILca.  H 
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i«    nsvo    been  Uhal    "i     Kj      PHI  11    iinrt 

..   i       viiL  ch.  13  were  approved  tu  Convocation,  bat,  we  think,  unite- 
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<rrowtb  wholly  different  from  the  pre-Kcf.>rmati<>n   ' 

mil  ■   then   t  .insider  the  different  point*  dealt  with  abore 
in   the   lijrht  of  that   admission.     Tbc  whole  becomes  an  nhv>~ 
luirl\  chaotic  jumble.      It    is   like    trying    to   trad    lio- 
doajring  bis  axioms.      It  is  surely  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
we  can  have  of  the  truth  of  the   initi.il   propuMiioiu.  that   the; 
are  essential  tm  riir  cohtreni    reading  <<i  !ii.r.-:'       Then 
ITOBOtt   that   Lord   Sclbome  made  this  the  central  position  of 
hi*  del   rni'.      In  importance  is  immense.      Li  bet  itiouists  i 
fi>  alienate  the   <  'hureh'v    property,  boCSUM   they  ar^i:-- 
Church    enjoys   bef  pOMesttMIl  .is  n  department   of  tlir  Sucr. 
fi.it    1  Iiik'-Ii   property   i*   thervlore  in    it*  wwnce   national 
property  |  and  d  ■  i  "•■  ■«  I  the  plea  of  Long  uaei  bj  insisting, 
tba    Church,  which  built  cathedrals  and   ocquin  i  and 

glebes  in  old  times,  was  not  the  present  Church  of  Kiii;land  bat 
the  Church  of  Rome.  What  right,  it  is  snirl,  has  the  Protestant 
Church  to  complain  of  losing  by  Disestablishment,  what  i: 
gained  .V>0  \enrs  »pi  by  'In-  DlstatsblUnlwnl  ol  Komi*.  That 
is  the  pist  of  the  'Cs»  for  DintUUUIUBMst.1  It  is  swept  nwar 
nod  destroyed  trie  moment  we  prove,  u  Lord  Selborne  has 
done,  first,  that  the  Church  of  I  it  a  society  ■  1 1 

separate  alike  from  the  State  of  England    .  en  of 

Koine;  and  secondly,  man  the  Church  of  to-dav  it  identicsdli 
ABM  as  the  Church   which   Augustine  organized,  an< 
rncror  consolidated,  ami  Magna  fhurra  acknowledged,  and 
tbo  Reformation  purified. 

It  rasiaiu  foi  on,  before  ire  pass  from  this  part  of  tin-  nbtsotj 
t<»  explain  Lord  Selborno's  use  of  the  n  ml. 
haps  there  is  no  nord  in  the  English  language  more  freqneud; 
used  «ir  in  mora  imp  Tl  uit  connection,  as  to  tb< 
which  so  much  uncertainty  and  confusion  abound.      I 
(MM   tt,B£  Blight  be  expected,  felt  the  nccr  red»^ 

definition,  and  he  has  dooe  ao  at  ihe  outlet  of  the  book."  Later 
onf  he  writes,  'The  earliest,  instance  of  it  [the  word  eStsbHsbnl 
assd  with  reference  to  the  Church  ol  England  in  a  statute!  wkidi 
I  bftvr  i  .o:ii  .ii  Ih  in  ilirStntuti-of  Pnnrisorsbj  which  Par  lianas** 
"ordered  and  established";   that  the  election)  prica  and 

other  elective  Church  dignities,  should  be  .  .  .  without  Papal 
interference."     Km  thU  i*  imr  ipiii  ;«*,     To*nri!« 

establish'  were  for  many  centuries  usual  formal  words  of  enact- 
ment in  Acts  of  Parliament  without  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  they  are  ao  used  in  the  Statute  of  Proviaors  wl. 
by  no  means  the  earliest   instanre  in  ecclesiastical    legislation. 


Sclliorue,  j»  10, 
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Thus  in  the  statute  'Of  cany ing away  the  goods  of  th*  Religious* 
(35  Kd.  I.  cfa.  A)  they  arc  employed  in  an  enactment  u  to  the 

kdj   of  the  common  wnU  of  aMiew       Bttl   tfatM   i«  DO 
in  the   particular  purpose  of  the  statute.      H   Ed.  I.  "tat-   1  i»>i 

Tenanta)  WO  B  Kd.  II.  sUt.  2  (the  Sutute  of  Sheriff* 
i   iRttifl  tin    WOtd  efttablithcd    in  tho  samo  wav,      hi   the  Tudor 
Statute*   it  occurs  frequently.       Its  BBMling    i*   plainly  tOtfSMCf, 
which  it  thee  Invanablj  usi'd  id  modern  statutes  in  the 

»atn<   '  Th*   BnglUh  Uiblc  contains  many   illustrations 

of  a  similar  use.     Thus  Dan.  vi.   7,  'All  the  Presidents  of  thr» 
kingdom,  the  Governors  nnd   the  Princes,  the  Counsellors,  an  1 
i he  < 'aptaiiu,  have  consulted    together  to  esfnhlitli  %  rot//i!>' 
and  to  make  a  firm  decree/ 

The    won!    does    not    ■ppflax  to    hare    been    applied    specially 

.ur.il    Dattars  until   the  Reformation.     It  occurs   firat  in 
this    I  Ki     in    the    Sad    Act    of    Uniformity  *     by    v,!o    b 

VT-'s  Second  Prayer-book  w«  fnjiiinud  by  law 
'And  the  aaid  i.i;<  Ait  [a*  to  tin-  I  ii*t  Pi  -ayer-book  of 
id  ward]  to  stand  in  full  force  nnd  strength  to  nil  intents  and 
constructions,  and  to  be  applied,  pttsOtltad,  and  put  in  use  to 
a  0*3  Imt  theotf  thinking  of  f  be  Book  of  Common  Prayer  explained 
uimI  hereunto  annexed  aa  it  was  for  the  lormcr  I  took,      before 

!  ?Irat    Prayer*book  of   Bdirard    VL9  bo  litnrgj    bad    been 
by  law    in    Knglish   churches,   and   several    different 

*'  aTc  known  to  have  existed.  It  was  natural  thcrcfore 
that  I  Ql|  in  giving  to  the  Reformed   <  itui 

bould  employ  the  expression  then  in  rogue  for  that  purpose. 
Subsequent  statutes  also  speak  of  establishim*    the    Pr:i\  cr-li nalt, 

it  woo  not  till  ball  a  oontorj  afiornarda,  in  tha  I  aoonaoi 
luu.  *  that  we  meet  with  •  the  Church  of  Bngland  l»y  Uw 
established.'  It  was  later  still  that  these  words  were  used  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not  till  tha  Rorolntioo  in  1688 

th&t   tln-v  bacama   B  common    stereotyped    phrase.      It    is    to   bo 
ed   that  when  the  Church  is  described  as  Katablishcd,  it   is 
to  denote,  not  anj  act  or  procoM  uiii.-u  U  bain*  performed  on 
the  Church,   hut  n  condition  whicli  she  has   already  attained* 
As    has    often    been    pointed   out,   then*   is   no   Act   of   Parlia- 
ment which  purports  to  establish  the  t  bnrcb  of  England*}  and 
that   the    '.■.]■'      inn    Is   not    used  till   long  after   t lie* 
<:  mat  ion  Statutes  had  been  passed,  poiotl  to  the  same  conclu 
,.ii.      Tin  U  iuh  is  tbul '  rst.dili.slied  '  i*  used  quite  as  frequently 
in  a  rwuter  as  in    an  active  sense.      Thus,  to  turn  again  to  too 

•  r.  A  K  Kd    ^1  -I.    1  t  Omens  8, 4,  G.  It 

;  It  b  otltsfirUs  «ltfa  the  Ciroreb  of  Scotland,  whteh  waa  *  wUMishcU '  by  lh« 
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great  storehouse  of  pure  Knglish — the  Authorized  Version— 
there  is  the  seer  Nathan's  proinUi;  to  David  :  •  Tiiy  throne  stial) 
b*  established  for  Otar,1      jp]  >-  i   :*:><<ttui  %$  a  prediction 

th.i     David's  throne  should  foi  crer  arid  ever   be   • 
pulled  down  in  order  that   it   mlgbl    b«    r.-founded.  but   that 
■fcoold  always  remain  in  an  establish  I     mdltJoPa 

If  our   analgia  of  the   growth  of  the  use   of  this  *\> 
word  is  accurate,  it   follow*  that  the  <>rif-inal   mc-sni; 
Church  of  England  by  Ian  eatabU*uedt'  the  neaniag, 
which   the  expression  had   when   first  introduced   into  Caoom 
aud  Acta  of   Parliament,   vrai   simply   a  statement  of   the  fact 
that  tbo  Church  of  England  waa  in   such  %  condition 
Older,  and  discipline  were  enforced  and  upheld    in  :U 

law  of  England.     And   thus  wp   are   led   tn   nearly 
quite,   tbo   same    conclusion  as   that   at  whirii    Li  t<l 
arrive*. t 

'Tho  Knliililittlimdit  of  the  OhuTOn  by  law  consist*  csarr.tin 

'it  of  tlici  Ik  ito  thut  of  the  realm,  a*  « 

bdi&ol   Of  tbo  gcncnU   lavr  of  0m  real  ;h   liraital  ae  to  Uk 

cause*  to  wliidi,  jiutl  tho  person*  tc  frbom    t  applj  tlni  |*Mi*. 

Didon  of  it*  Court*  and  Judge*,  ru*  having  prop  r  le#al  jim 
tion;  and  in  tho  enforcement  of  the  venteuoo*  of  the  Court*.  vb«f> 
duly  pronotincuJ,  accord  ire;  to  law,  by  the  civil  power.     Tho  *  E#U- 
uHanmetit"  (so  uuilu-r  aloud  i  of  tin;  t  hurc-b  in  l.'njjand  crow  op  grada- 
ully  uud   silently  nut   »f  the  relations  Ixi l wwu  moral  and  physical 

Sower  natural  in  an  early  stage  of  moiety      not  as  tho  result  offset 
efinitc  act,  compact,  or  conflict,  but  so  that  no  one  can  now  trace  U* 
exact  tteps   ol  tho  process  by  which  tbo  voluntary  recount: 
moral  and  spiritual  obligation  ua&&ed  iulo  custom,  and  custom 
lasr." 

Wf    li'iirn   from   thi*   ;  fust,  i hat  the  essence  of  Esta- 

blishment   is    the   recognition    of   Church    law,  and    its  incor- 
poration with    the   law  «>f  the  realm;    and   secondly,   thai 
rrroguitioii  and  incorporation  were  effected  by  detrrecs,  sccomI- 
ii.'   fn  .1  m.nhi-il  piun^N  nhii  li  b.-iin  tn  ojM-nitc  when  I  n  Gospel 
was  first    preached   in   our  land   and   was  complete-*!   cent 
before  llie  Reformation!     For  although  the  word  was 
as  tt-c  have  seen,  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ||m 
of  things  which  the  word  describes  was  in  existence  long-  beior*. 
lii    SaJtOn   time*    Clnm-h    Inn   w.i*    irmN-niyrd    :iml    rulminii 
in   the  same   Court  as  the   secular  law,  Bishop  and  Aldenosa 
lilting  side  by  side.       \\  illiaui  the  Conqueror  separated  the  l»t» 

•  2  8«ui  l''ir  mi  liUinitKiiiiu  of  llic    i  .  . 

IrfttiaitiYc  ittBBSj  »to  Hub.  ii.  12  :   '  \\'o<    Vj  liiiu   tlial  but  Moth  a  k> 
Snd  ktablUhwth  a  eitv  by  LbJOUUt  !  ' 

1     Slb'TM-.   I      Id.' 
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jurisdiction*,  but  rather  increased  than  took  awny  the  sanctions 
bv  which  the  State  had  hitherto  upheld  the  lavr  of  the  Church. 
Fnim  that  time  till  thU  nntwithttanding  rhe  ra*1  ■  -linngea  and 
vicissitudes  through  which  both  Church  and  State  hare  pasted, 
the  I" -t  i1i!m  iincrii  >t  tbe  fbnnWj  by  dra  recognition  >i  its  laws 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  realm,  hns  persisted  and  vet  remains. 

fiat  Lord  Sclbonie's  definition  dors  nut  mciii  OOmplotclj 
spplioahle  to  the  present  time.  We  mean  more  by  Establish- 
ment than  the  recognition  by  law  of  the  Chun  !i\  jurisdiction. 
Although  thi«  may  be  the  foundation,  or,  as  he  save,  the  essence 
of  Kstablish  merit,  much  has  been  added  which  cannot  surely  be 
rx eluded  from  any  practical  definition  of  the  word.  The 
•recognition'  of  the  Church's  law  led  to  the  l  recognition '  of 
1  hurch  in  other  respect*  Thus  llic  Prmjer-bool  has  been 
'established.'  From  enrly  times  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  haTe 
had  conceded  to  them  special  positions  of  responsibility,  and,  in 
some  decree,  of  privilege.  For  a  long  period  the  ("hurch  was 
*  recognized '  by  the  State  in  the  sense  that  no  other  religious 
bod>  ivhs  (nh-rated.  Since  1688  the  Sovereign  hu«  been  "im- 
pelled by  law  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  hngland. 
These,  and  many  other  matters  which  might  be  mentioned,  are, 
sro  venture  to  think,  real  feature*,  either  past  or  present,  of 
Kstahlishmcnt,  and  not  merely  '  separable  accidents,1  as  Lord 
Selborne  seems  to  regard  them.     According  tu  w  we  have 

need,  every  ■  recognition*  of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  a 
nnn  of  Establishment  by  law,  for  the  State  can  n<  it  act  exeept  bv 
law,  and   Establishment  therefore  represents  the  result  of 
ni  Munitions,  whether  the*  take  tin*  form  of  privilege  granted  tt* 
the  Church,  or  of  control  asserted  over  her. 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  prevails  as  to  the  word 
l>  lichen*  '  springs,  we  believe,  from  its  not  being  observed 
that  it  denotes  a  condition  arising  from  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  whuh  relation!  OaB  easily  be  recognized  (m.g.  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cbuft  It  <  'ouitl  and  the  constitutional  status 
of  Convocation).  Rut  no  one  of  these  relations  or  items  is  in 
itself,  or  by   itself,   Establishment,       As    Lord  Sclbome   truly 

•iks: — *  In  different  muntiie*  thr  particular  forms  and 
conditions    of    Establishment,   as     well     as     [In*     reneu    of    the 

ichea  CBtablished,  differ'  *  lie  might  have  added  that  they 
have  differed  greatly  from  time  to  time  in  England.  Thus  the 
Church  was  established  Wore  the  Reformation,  when  there 
was  but  one  Church,  and  the  idea  ni  Dissent  did  not  exist. 
Again,   the   Church    was  established,  hut  under  different  con- 
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ditbmx,  dating  the  Reformation  period  wheu  unifoiiuily  wu 
enforced  by  law,  and  men  began  to  speak  of  the  Church  si 
established  in  contradistinction  to  atber  religious  bodies,  wbicb 
were  not  established  • — tin  expression  whicll  Vftl 
unknown  <\t  the  earlier  period  when  there  were  im  sects. 
Lastly,  the  Church  it  established  now,  although  all  other  re- 
ligious bodies  aro  free  and  unshackled,  and  tl.i-  tendency  of 
iriKiIiin  legislation  is  to  diminish  the.  privileges  of  the  Ch 
while     strictly    maintaining    it*    »"  »n    to    the    State. 

There   have    been   three  distinct    phases   of    L&tsbliV 

ind,   vise,   the    first    from  Augustin- 
the    second   from   the   Reformation    to  the   Revolution  and  the 
Act  of  Toleration  ;  and  the  third  from  the  Act  of  Toll  rati 
the  present  time. 

It  is  exOMtlingli  desirable  that  a  clear  view  of  the  meaninr 
OJ   i :  .t  illiviiiiicnt  bhoultl  be  obtained,  not  only  to  counteract  tee 
oft-repeated  libel  of  the  Libcratinnists,  who  affect  to  I 
word  an  admission  that  the  (  feurofa  ol   Kugland  was  created  sad 
formed  bi  the-  State,  and  thai  it    (spends  npon  Actsof  l'arli  > 
for  its  existence  a*  a  religious  body,  but  also  in  order  to  dispel 
the   illusions  of  tome  imliswrrt   writers — Lord  Sclbornt 
them   no  enenurngement — who  imagine  that  they  are  iwwliow 
uling   the    Establishment    by   denying  its  existence.       h    i 

said  that  since  the  Toleration  Act,  the  repeal  ol  the  Tests 

the  abolition  of  Church  Rates,  the  opening  of  the  Unirersitin 
to  Dissenters,  and  siuiiUi  reforms,  the  Church  has  cctssed  to  be 
Established,  and  thai  Disestablishment  is  therefore  impossible 
Such  a  line  of  argument  is  not  onlv  historically  unsound,  inas* 
tnur-h  ns  it  confound*  certain  particular  relations  which  bisr 
been  modified  froa  linn-  10  tUM  xvitb  the  general  com; 
rmrfiarigcd  throughout,  arising  from  the  sura  total  of  all  thr 
mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State,  hut  it  is  also  JaughabU 
in  ■':<-.  tiw.     The  changes   which   a  imitated  fur  uadrt 

the  name  of  Disestablishment,  even  apart  from  DisendowmraS, 
utFicieuth  definite.  The  repeal  of  all  the  laws  by  wLich 
the  Church  of  England,  as  such,  hs«  been  helped  or  hindered, 
privileged  or  controlled;  the  removal  ol  all  official  status  and 
reapottsibilb  -  from  the  Bishops aad  Clergy  ;  the  abolition  nf  the 
Church  Courts  as  legal  tribunals,  are  ven  real  matters,  whethrr 
we  call  them  Disestablishment  or  anything  else,  and  the  prahs* 
bility  of  their  happening  is  not  n B  nhit  more  rem-' 

raising  a  verbal   controversy  as  to  tbi    ajijuuprialeisess  v(  ike 
language  used. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  indicate  what  arc,  in  our 
▼i*w,  the  present  r*  MiODI  oJ  Church  and  State,  the  resultant  of 
which  constitutes  KstnldisUmrnt,  and  the  abolition  or  reversal 
of  which  would  be  Disestablishment.  The  control  of  the  Stat* 
over  the  '  rhicfa   BOH    fonni   much  the  most  considerable 

part  of  KstJiblishiiK  nt  consists  in  (1)  The  right  of  the  Crown 
to  summon  ('invocations  to  *  visit'  the  Church  of  Knglind,  to 
hoar  appeal*  from  Church  Courts,  and  to  nominate  the  filtbopfl  . 
\.c  Tight  of  Parliament  to  mnko  hws  as  to  CheYCfa  Hit- 
ciplinc,  to  unite  with  Convocation  in  dealing  by  legislation 
with  mat  torn  of  fiith  and  stilwt.oicc,  .mil  ri  :id|iui  tin 
t ration  oi  Church  endowments  (*?.</.  the  l.releiinstical  ('>in- 
xnuauou  created  by  statute)  ;  (3)  The  ri^hl  of  thr  Hi,'h  ('out' 
of  Justice  to  prohibit  Church  Courts  tvhon  they  exceed  their 
proper  jurisdiction. 

The  privilQCOl  which  belong  to  Establishment  arc,  (1)  Tho 
right  ol  tho  Church  to  hold  i»i  own  Courts,  and  to  have  their 
lawful  decrees  enforced  by  the  civil  power:  (2)  Th«  obU g 
of  the  Sovereign  to  belong  to  the  Church:  (3)  The  right  of  the 
Archbuhop  to  crown  thfi  Sovereign:  ami  (4)  The  right  of  the 
Bishops  to  ait  in  the  House  of  Lord*,  and  a  few  other  rights  ol 
the  nine  kind  it.'j.  lh.it  of  ;i  beneficed  ulergyiuau  to  pntulfl 
at  his  parish  vestry).  VVhcn  tho  Sovereign  has  ceased  to  be 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop*  or  to  belong  to  the  Church,  or 
lo  summcii  Convon.riun,  m  ro  li.--.ir  :>ppeal«,  or  to  nominate 
liiahops;  when  Parliament  has  ceased  to  legislate  in  Church 
matters,  and  hat  repealed  existing  statutes;  when  the  I 
aiatticnl  Courts  have  ceased  to  sit,  and  the  Bishopa  have  ceased 
to  lie  sutuiiioiii-ti  to  Parliament,  then  the  Church  will  hare  been 
Disestablished.  A  difficult  question  here  arises —How  many 
and  which  of  sheet  cballgai  ought  be  uuide,  without  een 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State  ? — but  it  is  one  which,  tmdtt 
present  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  practical  to  consider.  The 
iblish merit  has  survived  so  m.mv  modifications,  that  what- 
ever we  max  think,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  irrcdu 
jiiinimum  has  now  been  nearly  reached 

Tbc  second  part  of  Lord  Srlhorne'e  book  is  devoted  to 
Church  Endowments.  Although  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
value,  if   *  ill  *  for  Utile  Cffiti  Lee.      Within  the  compute  of 

just  a  hundred  pages,  *  connected  view  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  money-value  of  Church  property  is  given,  wnloh  hi  -  Btlrele 
unique  in  it*  complete  compactness.  LergG  nsj  has  been  rn.nl-- 
<>f  an  excellent  publication,  which  is  year  by  year  improving; 
-  the  'UtticinJ  Vcar-book  of  the  Church  of  England.*  Bjt 
Lord  Sel borne  has  t-viilenily  obtained  [nformatioci   El  lisi  tu  id 
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through  official  chnnncls,  with  the  result,  that  he  in  able  to  gir* 
us  a  far  better  account  of  the  Church's  material  resource*  than 
au>  previous  writer  has  achieved.  Il  set' ins  a  pity  that  this  part 
of  the  book  should  grow  out  of  date,  as  in  time  it  mutt,  unlet* 
constantly  re-edited.  One  interesting  result  of  the  rise 
Diocesan  Conference*  has  been  the  discorery  of  not 
clergymen  gifted  with  the  statistical  faculty  in  n  high,  almost 
feroos,  degree.  These  are  the  men  who  caicatate  how  nuni 
Persons  hare  been  baptised,  married,  churched,  or  buried;  how 
many  churches  have  been  built  or  restored,  and  Imw  many 
vicarages  have  been  painted  and  papered  in  a  given  time,  :n 
0Q6  diocese  as  co-nip  ind  H  ith  another.  They  can  make  labulu 
statements  out  of  anything,  sacred  or  profane.  A  great  oppor* 
tunity  now  lies  before  them.  If  Lord  Selbornc's  book  could  fcc 
krpt  posted  up  to  date,  and  republished  with   revised  stal 

every  five  years,  this  department  of  Church  Defence  mi/bt 
well  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself 

Lord  Scl  borne  sketches  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  psirdiol  tithe,  the  formation  of  parishes,  the  gift  of  glebes, 
and  of  other  ecclesiastical  endowments,  with  a  |>erspicuity  afid 
grasp  not  only  of  legal  principles,  but  of  the  niceties  of  BMt#~ 
rical  criticism  which  leave  little  to  be  desirrd.  As  to  tithe,  be 
adopti  the  theory  now  generally  received,  that  originally  \i 
a  voluntary  offering  made  by  devout  Churchim-n,  anil  that  the 
practice,  at  first  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  then  tnugbt  as  a  duty, 
and  finally  enforced  undei  pain  of  Kcclraiaatical  cri 
gradually  grew  into  a  custom  which  was  accepted  as  part  of  to* 
<  txmmOD  Law  of  the  realm.  To  do  the  lawyers  justice,  tais 
lias  always  been  their  account  of  the  matter  ;  hut  amongst  the 
clergy  it  was  commonly  believed,  until  the  controversies  of  the 
last  few  years  led  to  some  reading  and  more  writing  on  lb* 
subject,  that  the  tithe  of  each  aetata  in  t  rtty  parish  in  Knglssd 
had   been   specially  and  separately   conveyed   in    peTpetnity  t# 

1-t  i^y ni:in   b>  the  original  Saxon  or  Norman   squire, 
during  the  last  few  months,  since  Lord  Selbornc's  lx«ik  ap- 
peared, a  still  more  remarkable  theory  bns  been  launched  and* 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  Dr.  Hatch.     He  writes  : — * 

1  Tithes  aa  a  Christian  institution  date  in  Hot  from  tbe  oighti 
century.  .  .  .  Thoy  wcr©  a  rent  paid  for  the  leasing  of  Chore*  laaos. 
8uch  a  luaaing  was  Aomntirncs  voluntary  and  sometimes*  cotnpulsurT. 
.  The  tenth,  or  tithe,  of  the  produce  was  a  iriuliiioaal  ana  custo- 
mary rent  for  1  audit  no  leased.  No  except  ra  to  hare  bsea 
takon  at  the  time,  either  to  the  fact  of  leasing  or  to  the  amount  of  the 
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rout.  But  the  amount  of  rutit,  uiiil  tLt*  fuel  that  it  was  paid  t»  llie 
Church,  gradually  OTCatftd  ft  Mff  SOnoaptfoa  Od  Itfl  DttHTO.  Tt  was 
identified  with  tho  Levitical  tithe.' 

Sard/  nothing  hut  Or.  Hatch's  Athenian  thirst  for  novelty 
could  have  betrayed  him  into  so  whimsical  a  notion.  As  a  real 
solution  of  an  historical  problem,  if  fail*  in  three  respects.  It 
is  detoid  of  probability;  for,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
easy  simplicity  of  our  fore  fat  hers,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  ibe 

rncle  of  thr  Church  tenant  paying  his  rent,  would   so  C 
vote  bis  neighbour  who  farmed   his  own  land,  as  to  impel  him 
to    pay  real    too.       Hiving    regard    to    tin*    pre. "in    condition    <<l 
Ireland,  I>r.  Hatch  has  chosen  an  unluck\   uuum-nt  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  discovery.     His  theory  lacks  coherence,  for  it 
docs  not  in  the  least  account  for  personal  tithe,  and  tithe  of  war, 
which  ore  quite  as  ant  lent    ,^  j>i. nli.il    :iilie,      A   tenth  uf  the 
It!  made   in  trade,  and  of  spoil  taken  from  enemies,  could 
scarcely  have  represented   rent.     Thirdly,  there  is  on  absolute 
want   tif  authority.      Dr.  Hatch   produces  none  except  a  dsKRH 
of  tho  Council  of  Valence  (866),  which,  instead  of  helping  him, 
iji]H-.ira   to   ItStS    thfl    BXSCl    contrary  nf  what   he   wantK.      So  far 
supporting  the  theory,  that  L'hurch  tenants  only  wore  bound 
ij  tithe,  '  all  the  faithful '  sre  required  to  4  ofTcr  to  God  their 
tithes  of  all  that  they  possess/ 

In  the  3rd  Part  Lord  Sc I  borne  answers  most  of  the  favourite 
arguments  of  the  other  side,  exposes  with  merciless  complete- 
ness the  misieprcK-iitniitm,  and  ignorance  of  the  '(.'nsc  lor  Dis- 
establishment, and  cxplnins  the  gToss  injustice  of  the  cvleliruted 
jgestions'  of  the  Liberation  Society.  They  win  framed  by 
*  Committee  of  Ltberetioaisll  in  18T7,  as  a  working  scheme  of 
Di (endowment,  and  have  ever  since  been  largely  circulated. 
The*-    'Suggestions/    il    ui;i\    I"'    imt-'-<!    iu    }.  constituted 

a  verv  potent  weapon  of  Church  Defence  during  the  General 
Election  of  1885.  So  shocking  were  they  considered  by  the 
public,  although  tho  '  (*as*  for  Disestablishment'  modestly 
deprecates  their '  generosity,1  that  Mr.  (Gladstone*  was  constrained 
to  repodhste  them  *« •  utterly  Kmpooilbta  '<>  !»■  rntr  named  either 
at  the  present,  or  at  any  other  time."  Kven  Mr.  Carvell 
Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  writing  after  their  ex- 
posure,! while  claiming  credit  for  tM  »  wise  and  equitable 
nnrit '  in  which  tin rj  arc  conceived)  is  anxious  to  explain  that 
the  proposals  were  put  forth  in  'a  strictlv  C6Q1  v/ jntt  as 

other  ingenious  cntjuircrs  will  explore  their  neighbour's  poefcet 


•  RUiilnir-'h  »in-i»U,  Nov.  11.  1885. 
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a  tentative  way,  on  the  chance  of  iu  rrmtent*   proving  rain* 
>!< .     Lord  Selborno, after explaining  the  detail*  of  this  sehcra*, 
put*  his  finger  on  its  mnin  characteristic: — 

■  From  the  Church  u  a  Church  everything  down  in  the  \mX  slant 
and  tho  last  shilling  in  proposed  to  bo  taktri.  .  .  .  There  ar*>  son* 
thing*  which  epoak  most  forcibly  lor  thuinsolvoe  when  loA  wilboat 
comment.  This  jmicticnl  oxpoeitiou  of  tbo  new  doctrine  of  eqnaliti 
i    i  iim  nf  them.     It  I  km  y  an  before  Qm  ■  Libers* 

tion  Society  "  and  tho  public  :  I  nm  not  awnro  that  its  an  thorn  have 
tod  or  Abandoned  any  part  oi  it.  They  may,  of  course,  do  so 
DOH  if  they  find  it  convenient  for  their  ruain  object*.  But  i-  -i  -t, 
jiurjMintii*  it  is  incapable  uf  being  retracted.  It  inuat  remain  fur  cvar 
iO  iiiiiM-riK>iab]o  1*00x4,  worthy  to  bo  wigwwd  OB  tablets  of  bra** 
ridity  and  distributing  tustioo  are  bald  in  *iy 
rctftril,  of  tho  idea  of  thoso  things,  entertained  by  tho  persons  and 
tin-  jMi.ly  whoso  war-cry  i»  tho  Diafstsbltsliaciit  and  Discndownuot 
of  tho  Church  of  Ktiglund.'* 

What  would  be  said  if  tbc  State  cximpulsorih  wound  up  a 
solvent    business  company,    the    ilia  vhieh    «1UI  not 

wish  "it  to  Imt  wound  up?  Vet  that  U  exactly  the  course  pro- 
noted  by  the  Liberation  Society  in  the  COM  of  the  Church  of 
Knglonu,  with  tin ^  dillm-noc,  tli.ii  tbc  Church's  members  arr 
mnrr  numerous  and  far  more  deeply  concerned  than  the  share- 
holders ot  any  company. 

The  injustice  of  DiMiidowuieiil,  at  least  so  far  as  the  aliena- 
tion of  tbc  fabrics  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  is  tor.  ibly  illat- 
tratcd  by  reference — and  the  point  is,  we  believe,  a  new  one — 
tn  tlir-  nijatiiltiri1  < 'Impels  Act,  1844,  passed  in  order  to  allow 
Unitarian  ministers  and  congr<  cations  to  u   cnjoimrat 

of  certain  endowment*  originally  intended  for  orthodox:  Prcsbr* 
(iijjun,   l)ut    of  which  I  i.i  iwJ    for  m an v  years  been  jo 

nasjMUOB.  All  the  Courts,  including  the  rJou&e  of  | 
declared  against  the  Tight  ol  tho  claimants  to  retain  endowments 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  very  different  views.  But  Parlia- 
ment stepped  in.  whether  Tightly  or  wrongly  it  is  vain  u 
enquire,  and  the  above-mentioned  Act  w,u  juased.  by  which  it 
w;»<  enacted  time,  except  in  canes  wlu  i<  :  \t  UUbU  of  a  meeting- 
home  are  expressly  declared  in  writing. 

■tho  naago  for  twenty-five  yoara   immediately   preceding   any  not 
relating    to   a   mooting  bouse    .   .   .   ilmll   bo   taken   aa  cxmcJisave 
evidence   that    snob   religious   doctrines,    or    opinions    or  mode  «f 
hip  as  bara  for  am-  I    l>ouu  taught  or  obuoxred  is  saca 

mootiuit-lioiiac,  may  nroporly  bo  taught  or  observed  in  such  meetme/ 

Iiduac,    uml    tin     ii •_: l;t    or    title    o{    tho  cocigrogauuti    to   bold    BUti. 
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WW,  together  with  any  burial-ground,  Sunday  or  day 
school,  or  minister's  hemno  attached  thereunto,  and  any  land  for  the 
benefit  of  *ucb  congregation,  or  of  tho  minister,  or  other  officer  of  suoh 
congregation,  or  of  the  widow  of  euch  win  atcr,  nhnll  not  be  called  in 
quttsLiun  on  icnnuut  if  ilm  rlnrtrfTKH.  or  opinions,  or  mod*  of  worship 
so  taught  or  observed  in  such  xaootiug-nouao.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  supported  tbo  Hill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  grounds  which  the  following  extract  from  liU  ipmob  will 
UfatttEttet — 

fYoa  nro  dealing  with  a  body  which,  if  you  examine  its  history, 
you  will  fiii-1  was  from  gnnnmiioii  k)  m  Mtuta),  almost  from  yoar  to 
yoar,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centurion,  in  a  atato  of 
perpetual  change;  and  it  afford*  no  argument  at  all,  and  will  only 
tend  to  bewilder  and  mislead  tho  judgment,  if  you  go  back  to  the 
writing*  of  tlm  itnrh'iit  Puritans,  and  :u*k  wind  they  thought  BpOO 
tbtwe  great  ^QOslioooi  of  ChrintiaTi  dootrta  Ton  niurt  go  on  from 
year  to  ysar,  and  conuidor  tho  dirootion  which  religious  enquiry  was 
taking,  and  tho  progress  from  time  to  time,  a*  well  aa  it*  position  at 
ft  giitm  time/  * 

Lord  St*l home's  COCUBCOt  is  so  very  much  to  the  point,  that 
wc  make  no  apology  for  an  unusually  long  t?xtn<-t.t 

:ie; — not  leas  true,  as  to  tho  Church  of  England,  in  which 
medieval  opinion-it  and  practices  succeeded  for  ■  time  to  primitive-; 
and  fay  the  Bflfonnatioii  tho  more  primitive  were  ("at  least   m 

md  -  Bdeavoa?)  roatorod  iuatoad  of  til  1.     Upon  what 

i|*l"  i*  the  power  and  tho  pr0C6M  of  internal  change,  even  fan 
opposite  t*i  ii|>i>«>mU,  to  b  lliod   in  filTOVOI  FrcebyUiriari*.  aa 

a  reason  for  holding  it  unjust  to  treat  the  state  of  religious  Dpi 
among  thorn  at  a  former  time  as  a  teat  of  their  present  titles  to  tho 
•  In  and  endowments  in  thoir  possesion,  and  not  alfto  rtco&uitod 
fin  tin   hh  e  iu  the  Church  of  Eugkuid,  which  biis  oidy  OOSM 

nearer  to,  and  not  dnparund  farthsr  from,  iu  original  state?     If  tbo 
liah  Presbyterians,  whose   tonoU  aro  now   Unitarian,   wore  to 
n  to  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  then  to  remain  in  possession  as 
Trinitarians  for  twenty-firo  years,  would  their  moral  right  to  retain 

•  hlipelw  Ulin   run..-.-.  ■neiil.H  bo  IflsH  lliiiti  I 
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'Why  is  tho  Church  of  England  not  to  hare  tho  samo  bonetit  as 

oi»U  from  tho  prinoipli    that  M  uniform  posBcasion  during 

ig  scrim  of  yrais  oatabUsUM  a   titlo"?      If  the   Unitarians  luvl 

and  rebuilt  these  (Impels  and  minister*'  houses  itud  nrherwfa 

improved  them,  expend  ag  fox  tdowo  purpose*  over  a  seriasj  of  yours, 

many   thousand   pounds   of  Iheil   oifO    DOaOy,   and   hod   no   mixod 

inseparably  thin   OWH    fa&dfl  with  those  of  thu  original  triLita  — have 
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not  the  BMttOOT  of  floS  Church  of  England,  during  tho  last  fifty 

i'oara  only,  oxpouded   upon   tho  fabriot  of  their  oburobes   («fl 
owoflt   computation)   raoro   than    tbirty-six   millions  starting,  an! 
upon  other  (.'Lurch  endowment  more  than  eight  millions  enoro?    If 
to  take  away  property  on  which  oxpeuditure  of  thin  kind  had  been 

ni:..Ii«  frriin  Oil      :     :  •  1 1 J  t  J  :  i :  i  -;     (VhOQ    In.      [,a\     faflli     ' 14     BIVB     OBM     M 

would  havo  toon  robh/ity  in  tho  viow  of  that  higher  equity  wbtoh 
guidfel  the  Legislature,  what  clno  than  robbery  can  it  bo  to  las* 
away  by  legislation  projterty  of  vastly  greater  ralaa  from  tho  Caurefa 
Of  QngUDd,  ivl  it)  too  OO]  AifflUVDM        ;    '"  !   ■•  Law  i*  on  tor 

of  tho  Church,  not  against  her?  Are  tho  aaao.- 
members  of  the  Clmrob  of  England  with  tho  house*  of  (rod,  1a  which 
for  so  many  centuries  Iheii  Ebrofsthsn  have  worshipped,  and  tin 
burial-prminds  which  "  contain  the  ashca  of  thuir  dtsvrtsat  relalifw 
and  nearest  fricndii"  less  older  lossdonr  than  those  of  tk«  Unitarians1 
Do  not  thoy  aleo  "  valuo  tho  right*  of  properly  of  tl  '"  nature,  psxbSf* 
more  highly  lliau  their  property  of  any  other  description?  Aid 
ultui,  Ed  OOXspariHon  with  Ihr  lu*«  to  tin:  CI  arcb  of  Knglsxul  and  bcr 
momhcrR  would  ho  tho  gain  to  those  who  advocate  her  spolisl 
What  hut  "a  trophy  of  o  mort  inglorious  war :  an  evidence  Of  lb* 
humiliation  of  those  from  whom  tho  property  had  boon  wrostodr-' 

Mr.  GbdftOBe,  irbo  two  year*  ago  refused  to  allow  the  Chorea 
question  to  he  pressed  forwirl  bj  hi*  followers,  and  three  years 
ago,  almost  to   a  day,  was  addressing  thr   Si    A  wsph  Dioorsso 
Couftovnoooa  Disestablishment,  and  s/mpnthctiralfy  rnrpiiriof. 
'Must  it  come?'     '  Is  it  near?'*  ha*  greatly  changed  his 
•in  this  u  on  »ome  other  topic*.     Ha  1ms  not  onlj   formally 
removed   hit  ban,  and  allowed  the  *  dim  and  distant  rata 
draw  near,  hut  he  is   never  weary   of  reminding  the  Scotch  aad 
Welsh  Dwscnters  of  *  the  d«*ep  and   unci  hi]   interest"  whji 
and  they  alike  feel  in  this  subject,  and  of  the  happy  time  which 
nothing  bat  bli  regrettable exdosloD  from  Dow  talAjt^ 

whon  it  shall  receive  practical  consideration,  an<l  tbr-  S:-oi  i 
Church  he  treated  according  to  Scotch  opinion,  and  the  Welsh 
Church  »ccotding  to  Welsh  opinion.  Such  is  the  tnnny-sided- 
ncss  ofgeniuft.  that  although  in  1870,  Mr.  GladftOM  being  then 
Prime  Minister  with  a  satisfactory  majority,  and  feclin; 
inclination  fm  d  mgcrous  experiments,  expended  mucL  eloquence 
in  proving  the  '  complete  ecclesinstieal,  constitutional,  legal,  and 
I  may  add,  for  any  practical  purpose,  historical  identity  between 
r<h    in   U  i  Church   in   England,    and  the 

*  practical  impossibility  of  separating  the  case  ol  Wale*  from  that 
"i   I  -nglttiid.'t  Mr.  Gladstone-  in  lrti"i4  being  in  Opposition — has 

•  Letter  from  >Ir.  Gladstone,  dated  Orl    10,  !£$*,  and  rasd  *••  tU-  >X  Aasf* 

f  'Hanmrd.'  rot  sot  2nd  series,  M«y  21,  Ift  .    to 

been 
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been  led  to  study  anew  the  history  of 'religion  in  Wales' and  to 
perceive  that  •  Welsh  nnficn.iliry  U  as  great  a  reality  ni  KngHsh 
nationality/   and   that   the   future  ol   tip-  Welsh    ('Inn 
therefore  Ut  be  decided  '  ari-ording  to  tin-   view*  *  of  the  Welsh, 
lopendently  of  the  English.*      When    it  is  remembered   Hint 

of  toe  Irndinjr  politicians  on  the  Radical  side  havr  \<r. 
years  past  been  more  or  lees  identified  wilh  the  Liberationiit 
movement,  the  M-uini:Ancc  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  change  of  atti- 
tadfl  will  lie  appreciated.  Formerly  the  Church  was  considered 
safe  so   Ion y  as  Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  Liberal  party,  and  Liberal 

iiiuiMi  i 'lirrithed  in  their  mindaa  pleasant  pterin  SOJ  the  wtc- 
ran  Statesman,  out  of  his  great  love  for  the  Church,  holding  back 
his  ImIIoiu'm,  -i*  a  huntsman  holds  his  dogs.  That  is  all  at  uu 
end  now,  and  it  is  plain  that,  as  coon  as  the  Irish  preoccupation 
is  remoTcd  and  political  accidents  permit,  the  hounds  will  be 
il  in  raal  earnest.  The  supposed  interval  of  security  has 
disappeared,  anil  the  ever-receding  epoch  of  Mr.  Gladstone'* 
retirement  hn*  owed  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  nttick. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  distressed  circumstances  of  the  Liberal 

between  u*  nnd  :i  nrinui  attempt  to  sever  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  and  VVoJes. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  afleCt  indifference  to  these  ominous 
signs  of  coming  storm.  Hut  it  would  be  more  foolish  still  to 
exaggerate  the  danger.  A  struggle  is  approaching  surely,  if  not 
Steadily  ;  an  accident  may  precipitate  it,  a*  an  accident  may 
retard  it;  just  at  present  the  latter  seems  the  more  likely  con- 
Bncy.  Hut  on  either  view  it  is  not  a  time  when  panic  would 
be  even  excusable.  On  the  contrary,  thero  has  been  enough, 
perhaps  more  than  enough  on  both  HOOS,  of  pun  controversy, 
in  which,  however  honest  the  combatant,  he  does  not  profess  to 
impartial,  mid  does  not  pretend  to  give  quarter  or  to 
recognize  any  good  points  in  the  enemy's  case.  But  the  Church 
can  afford  to  take  a  calmer  and  a  stronger  line,  and  to  look  at 
Disctuhlithtnent — the  force*  thnt  make  for  it,  and  the  results 
that  would  grow  out  of  it,  without  nervousness  or  excitement. 
CM  i -nurse  whoever  tries  to  do  this  is  sure  to  give  opporiinn; j 
for  misunderstanding  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  misunder- 
stand. It  is  pOHibU,  fa  instance,  that  detached  sentences  of 
this  article  may  find  a  place  in  future  editions  of  '  The  Case  for 
ttablisbment,' as  the  'limiting  admissions  of  the  '  Quarterly 
Review.*  But  we  shall  not  be  deterred  even  by  the  prospect  of 
contributing  to  what  Lord  Selborno  calls  'an  anthology  of 
quotation,"  in  which  are  collected  'everything  unpleasant  which 
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be  [the  Editor]  baa  met  with,  about  tbc  Cburch  of  i 
even  argument  on  any  subject  used  b]  <  itbt  ■  I  i<  nds  or  fact  oi* 
the  Church  which  seemed  capable  of  being  at  any  time  turned 
ist  her.1  * 
We  have  referred  to  the  increased  danger  of  overt  attack, 
nhicb  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  straits  have,  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt,  indirectly  produced  But  there  in  other  forces  at  work, 
less  obvious  perhaps  and  less  rapid,  but  in  tho  loot:  run 
pitent  and  man:  permanent.  Tbc  Libermttonlst  relj 
greed  of  the  Democracy,  !■»  snatch  away  the  endowments  of  thf 
(  lunch,  and  to  aulni N  i  ihilB  to  a  general  scramble,  and  upon  Sis 
supposed  Jacobin  tendency  to  abolish  the  marks  of  outward 
nsaCD  tor  religion  whicii  Ku-)nnd  baa  maintained  ever  since 
it  \v.\k  |  DsttloiL  Tho  injiiatice  and  unrra«nnahlervpat  of  both 
courses,  as  well  ns  the  fallacy  ol  the  pleas  put  Forward  for  thru 
justification,  are  thoroughlj  exposed  in  Lonl  SclboriM^i  book 
That  is  its  function,  and  it  fulfils  it  admirably.  Hut  ibe  real 
strength  of  the  Disestablishment  movement  it  not  the  Liberation 
Society.     Arguments,  which  take  for  grail  igoornnce  and 

immorality  of  those  to  whoa  they  arc  addressed,  arc  apt,  after 
all,  to  recoil  on  those  who  use  them.  The  grostei*.  ir 
have  ever  been  offered  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  art 
contained  in  the  Kleetion  leaflets  of  the  I.ihrratim. 
because  those  who  read  them  arc  presumed  to  possess  neither 
the  wit  to  discern  nor  the  manliness  to  resent  the  transparent 
fraud  of  the  writer.  Hut  hitherto  the  Liberation  Society  has 
not  been  very  successful.  In  tbc  Election  of  1885  its  iiigeoiocs 
but  pettifogging  attempts-,  t.i  bind  over  candidates  by  secret 
plrdgr*  in  Mipport  Disestablishment,  inglorioualy  collapsed, 
though  not  until  it  had  done  irreparable  damage  I  <    bersJ 

parly  and  had  fairly  launched  it  on  the  career  of  disaster  sad 
disintegration  which  it  still  pursues.  As  timn  goe*  on  and  tb* 
new  electors  get  more  used  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  tbe 
Libeiation  SoGMta  will  find  its  work  of  deception  grow  both 
harder  and  less  eifectivc. 

I3ut,  aa  we  base  said,  the  Disestablishment  move  D  *  not 

i  and  md  with  the  Liberation  Society.  There  are  tbo 
nj  Nonconformists  who,  when  tbc  time  COmct,  nill 
work  tOO,  for  Disestablishment,  who  nevertheless  heartily  despise 
the  moan  tactics  ol  the  Liberation  Society  and  reject  its  preda- 
tory proposals.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  ( 'itv  Temple,  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  a  Diseslablisher  than  any  other  .V>  . 
;<-t.      What  dues  be  say  ?t 
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•T  em  Bat  I  BMPJb«  oi  fix-  T.iU  mt.n.,  e  I  *tih»<rriber  to 

its  funds,  hocauso  that  Socwty  ocoenU  tho  unuport  of  moit  who  are 
avowedly  opposed  U>  all  rdigioun  faith  uud  action.  .Such  men,  in  xuy 
view,  ha?e  do  right  to  be  upon  a  filatfonu  wko»c  one  object  it  i'b  to 
mpliah  a  '.•rent  religiotu  change.  .  .  .  Baligione NonuouAjiBjlty 
should  be  conducted  throughout  by  roligiouN  Xoueoufonnist*.' 

Dr.  Parker",  i   DiseytahlUhinani  It  very  different  from 

that  ol  tho  Liberation  Society.      He  nhulutce  liis  reasons  thus;* 

*Tho  Church  of  Christ  in  a  purely  spiritual  inetitatioo,  and  called 
to  do  purely  spiritual  work. 

a  spiritual  work  cannot  ho  northilycritieisolor  consistently 
ruul  inou —  men  in  sympathy  with  it. 
tuto  or  L'urlismuit  in  not  ucouwarily  constituted  of  uuoh 
men.  .  .  /j 

Mr.  Sturgeon  characteristically  cxprci«cs  tho  same  riow : 

1  it  all  member**  of  Harllaau  Bl  W  n  Charuooke  and  Ovtoub,  or  the 

greatest  diviu.  *  that  cyct  lived,  it  would  bo  treason  agaiuat  Chriel  for 

the  Charou  in  submit  hot  bn  to  Oub  Jjobropfc     "Ouo  i*  your 

Master,  ■Tea  Ghriat,"  so  nays  the  Word.     I  am  a  very  High  Church- 

d  iu  that  njBpcct  ' 

In  other  irorda,  it  b  a  eootckotlou  bdlaf  that  relations 
between  Cborch  and  State,  which  concede  to  tho  latter  any  sort 
of  control,  however  limited,  ova  rinnlnajaalual  matters,  no  wrong 
and  derogatory  to  tin-  Faith  o["  Christ,  whirh  BaltOJ  a  great 
section  of  religious  Dissenters  long  for  DiwM.iljlUIuuent.  Sucb 
KisvionaU'ty  disown  any  with  to  injure  the  Church  or  to 
coofmnu-  hrr  property;    Dr.  Park)  i  » litre:  J 

1  All  that  I  kuo-v  of  Nuuc^uforuiibte  entitles  me  to  «ay  that  thoy 
honour  the  Church  aaaapiritaal  tnatltutioB,  and  cordially  w  iml i  bar 

Godspeed,  and  thut  ih.iy  uavo  no  wiah  to  lako  from  nor  one  stono  or 
one  sixpence  given  to  her  by  tho  piety  of  her  innumerable  and 
devoted  jt»ns.' 

am   bound   to   accept  these  words   in    their   straightfor- 
although  a  iinlicer  reading  nf  them  i»  tofficii 
obvious.     Such  nsaurnncea   indeed   from   the  framers  of  the  im- 
moral scheme  for  disintegrating  the  Church,  under  the  pretence 
of    Disestablishing  her,  are   unworthy   ••!"  attention,    bol   thrtre 
is  Dcithi  i  fairness  nor  rhaiity  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  sin- 
poos  Dissenter*,  when  they  profess  pa  be  actaatad 
notirea  which,  however* intaconcaireo,  axe  Lnteiii^iMi-  »»d 
rii.r  iunderjiintr.    Nothing  i«  more  rcmarkwlile  thin  the  difference 
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in  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  attack  and  those  who  defend 
the  Church,  The  former  make  the  moat  of  hilablishmetii. 
greatly  exaggerating  the  rigour  of  State  control,  but  of  the 
justice  and  the  consequences  of  DUendawnicnt  they  have  com- 
jviTiiiivi-lv  little  to  say.  With  Church  defender! 
the  reverse.  Endowment  fills  the  canvas,  and  Katablishnscnt 
holds  a  subordinate  place.  Thus  the  '  lo-callrtl  Reli|rto.is  Args- 
ment'  ugniust  Establishment,  as  Lord  SsJborM  calls  it,  ti 
dismissed  in  a  single  section  of  less  than  four  pages,  grudging!; 
bestowed  upon  a  plea  which  the  author  obviously  regards  si 
insincerely  urged.     As  Luid  Sclboine  h  lib  (he 

'Case  for  Disestablishment'  issued  by  the  Liberation  Society, 
his  scepticism  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ft* 
did  not  extend  hi*  view  Miffirimilv  to  rlUruvrr  that  'here  art 
Discstablishcrs  and  Disestablishes.  For  this  seems  to  MS  tie 
great  blemish  of  hi*  book.  He  has  done  enough  to  coi 
B0M9C  DjsftDtssT  that  Iltsondowment  would  be  wrong-,  but  b* 
bos  done  nothing  to  show  him  that  Establishment  is  right.  And 
yet  such  is  the  BOWtt  of  conscience  in  England,  that  one  hones; 
scruple  constitutes  o  far  graver  peril  to  tl  "f  Church, ami 

Slate  than  all  the  accumulated  temptations  to  plunder,  ib4 
vulgar  incitements  to  jealousy,  and  elaborate  exaggeration  M 
grievances  of  a  whole  generation  nf  Liherationitts.  When  srr 
look  at  Knglish  History,  especially  during  the  present  ocntory. 
it  is  impossible  tu  predict  that  un>  cause,  which  can  awaken  tW 
honest  enthusiasm  of  good  men,  is  desperate  :  and  vrh.tt  is  wore, 
profoundly  as  we  may  regret  some  oi  its  results*  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  in  a  great  nation  is  sensitively  open  to  the 
ence  of  conscientious  scruples,  even  though  only  felt  bjr  * 
minority,  is  a  matter  to  Ik*  proud  of  rathrr  than  to  lament 

But  whatever  anxiety  may  be  excited  by  the  current  of  o>n- 
xrirntious   protest    against   the   subordination  nf  the   Chri 
Church   to   a   secularized   Parliament,  which   Establishment  ii 
MpfMMtd  to  Imply,  it  acquires  added  iutensit)  hum  the  fact,  ill*: 
this  current  flows  within  tho  Church,  as  well  as  outside.     Tbr 
Ritual   aberrations  of  the  extreme   High   Church   clergy  hsre 
been    debated   ad   natutomt   but  scarcely  sufficient  notice  bss 
been  taken  of  the   political   aspect  of  the    Kitual   struggle.     It 
would  lie  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  internal  relations 
of  different  parties  in  the  Church,  but  the,  attitude  of  a  larg*  sad 
influential  section  nf  its  members  towards  the  Stats*,  has  grown 
so  remarkable  ns   to   compel    attention.      The   conviction  has 
spread,  that  the  Stale  has  by  its  laws  encroached  on  the  111I1 
rights  of  the  Church,  and  those  who   think   this  consequc:' 
hold  themselves  bound  to  disobey  the  law,  or  in  other  words  to 
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repudiate  the  State  cnntrol  whirl),  as  we.  have  seen,  is  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  Establishment.  Lord  ScJbornc,  alter  noticing  the 
Public  Worship  Ait,  <iikI  the  other  Acts  vthirii  have  ttBCited 
opposition,  writei : 

i  have  I  been  able  to  800  how  auy  such  Acta  can  reasonably  b»; 
i.i  Mi  i  n\to  province  of  tho  Ci<rll  legislature  in  an 

Established  Church/  ■ 

But   a    large   number    of  excellent   ami    dtYOtcd    clefgYUMn 

th:nli-  up  fn'i:  MiiinU  that  the  j  ought  to  defy  the  Mate. 
Some  in  order  t->  do  to  hare  gone  to  piiaon,  Uku  there  Ire 
plenty  more  ready  to  follow,  if  only  persons  enn  be  found 
Eboluh  enough  to  give  them  on  opportunity.  It  is  D oi 
merely  in  the  matter  of  Courts  and  Judges  that  the  revolt 
against  Establishment  has  broken  out.  A  sort  of  fanaticism 
has  seised  upon  men,  and  conscientious  icnipl'H  n  m  ;i 
premium.  Any  one  who  haps  upon  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
anomaly,  some  ill-fitting  screw  or  minute  irregularity  in  the 
great  machine,  hasten*  to  spread  the  joyful  newt  amongst  Ids 
friends,  and  then  one  and  all  fidget  and  fuss  and  try  to  aggrv 
▼ate  the  defect  Into  a  deadlock.  A  man's  coiuoleaoa  Ltdoabt- 
lca*  of  the  highest  consequence,  especially  to  himself,  but  it  i» 
rxMsiblc  to  exaggerate  conscience  at  tire  expense  ot  reason,  and 
humility i  and  luudty.  Tho  manufacture  of  patfo  dtfoies  grat 
sugg«-*t»  ■  warning.  SaSsWB  fron  pampered  conscience  ore 
not  scare*.  The  Ritualistic  clergy  arc  conspicuously  destitute 
of  the  old  feeling  of  love  and  loyalty  for  the  National  Church. 
They  cherish  indeed  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  hut 
they  own  no  allegiance,  and  feci  no  regard  towards  the  Common 
wealth.  The  State  it  ;>n  nnnmy,  a  sort  of  ugiv,  u\  he  m  koncd 
with,  because  It  cannot  be  ignored,  but  to  be  distrusted  and 
suspected  at  all  times,  and  when  practicable  to  Ik;  eluded. 
'thing  like  sympathy  with  national  aims  and  hopes  is  not 
to  be  thought  of-  The  Aichhishop  of  Canterbury's  remarkable 
speech,  a  fortnight  ago,  at  the  Wolverhampton  Church  Congress, 
iu  which  he  declared  that  the  ■  work  of  the  next  forty  years  is  to 
make  the  Cbuich  fee!  her  position  with  regard  to  society—to 
all  society/  will  have  had  a  meagre,  poverty-stricken  meaning 
fn  such  minds,  even  if  it  has  had  any.  Instead  of  the  *  King 
doing  no  wrong,'  according  to  the  legal  aphorism,  the  Statr? 
can  never  do  anything  right,  and  everything  not  EochsJMtlol 
is  condemned  under  the  mystic  epithet  of  *  Krnstion.'  The 
tamest  curate  who  complained  that  bis  vicar  was  so  painfully 
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immersed  in  sccuUrity,  bemuse  the  poor  man  had  bothy  whUken, 
wis,  after  nil,  only  carrying  out  his  principles  in  detail. 

But  ludicrous  as  this  feeling  of  alienation  may  be  in  come  of 
its  illustrations,  it  i»  -i  n  i »  leriou*  mattei  indeed  j  Tor  it  uieaea 
nothing  less  than  that  a  section  of  the  clerjry  themselves  desire 
virtual  Disestablishment,      li  it  should  ever  become  a  dominant 
wntiment  amonjr*'.  Churchmen,  it  is  obvious   thnt   the  union  o( 
Church  And  State  would  he  doomed.     Few  will  doubt  that  the 
clanjrer  must  have  become  teal   hrton-    in-  RLslion  <■     0 
hittisi'lt"  a   l'i:iL«M    member   of  the   Knplisb  Church   Union,  and 
the  successful  vindicator  of  the  Episcopal  Vein,  would  ihil 
necessary  to  address  such  very  plain  word«  n*  tin 
his  clean.     Speaking   of   Mr.   Bell    Cox's    imprisorimcii 
Lordship  said  : — • 

*  In  thin  cow?  tho  opposing  power  is  the  atatuto  lav  of  tho  rotas, 
and  it  is  ar;ruod  that  ho  id  contending  agaiutft  that  law,  on  bohalf  ti 
tho  law  uf  lho  Church.      But  this  Efl  of  eotflict,  not  ef 

martyrdom,  and  in  ovory  sjurli  n  .<>  it  is  a  grate — Terr  grave— 
question,  whether  the  mora]  naesjsjrffj  for  .nt/tring  on  the  e 
cnstR.  That  it  doea  exist  is  often  too  hastily  assumed.  It  ihiiH 
bo  remembered  then,  that  at  present  there  is  no  intention  in  Efeglaed 
on  tlin  part  of  tho  State  to  uppruta  or  enslave  the  Church.  Sons 
Imvfl  been  made  and  an*  mad*  at  thU  ra  anient  in  other 
oomitriea;  the  time  maypof*iMy  r-  i  wu  ahall  liuv*  experience 

..:  .■...  ii  •  n.i.  .■,.!      in :..  .  .  .  Bel  ffhon    u    the  oridooee  Ltnn  svj 
being  mado  by  tho  powers  that  l>  land  now? 

.  .  .  It  is  pottsiblt'  thnt  Privy  Ooanotfl  ir*  msy  after  all  be  right. 
and  their  en  t  ion  somotiuos  wrong,  and  it  hi  possible  too  that  a  axest 
zeal  for  religion  Uoi   tot  tho  I  MY  not  always  produce 

doss  of  thought  or  accurate  le^al  knoiflodgO  in  tho*o  wIk)  are  auhuaUd 

.  .  .  T  long   for  a  mora   boleract   spirit   on   .  m    aide    firf 
abatement  of  individual  self-will  ami  contempt  of  anther: 
other*' 

If  any  other  proof  l>e  needed  of  the  alienated  temper  of 
extreme  party  towards  the  .State,  it  isoelv  no 
.  .ir  i. m : inarv,  and  it  must  be  added  discreditable  tone   recent!  v 
adopted  on  the  oo  «  n's  Jubilee.      The  following 

mi  from  tin- •  (  liiin!i  'linics,' painful    reading    si   il 
yet   a    fair  sample   of  the    manner    in   which    t 
iimnv  of  his  correspondents  thiuk   it   becoming  to  write  of  the 
Queen :  — t 

•It  Kl  .in.imr-tly  contrary  to  notorious  fact  that  Mor  Majesty  h 
kept  0m  ofeena  u  to  protect  the  Holy  Cburoh  of  God  "...  and  "I 
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keep  tbe  Rorai  Law  m  litoly  oracles  of  find."  So  far  from  being  & 
fettraiC-fDOUlOC  i"  tho  '  liurcli  Lor  altitude  kiw  iicxer  been  other  than 
rnarkfarj  mM  ami  miKyinnatholic,  oven  bof«>ro  she  prooeedel  to  acta 
of  direct  nun  conformity  :  and  nothing  can  jntitifr  or  ♦xenso  thu 
language  of  the  Scrrico  tho  Arohbtshop's  Jubilee"  Prayers]  in  faco 
of  ouch  fact*,  or  warrant  the  clergy  in  lining  it.' 

These  then  nre  the  two  currents  of  opinion  which  throated 
one  day  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Establishment.  .  i  .1 
whoever  would  road  aright  the  future  of  thr-  Church  must  keep 
a   keen   watch  on    both.     The    Dissenter   who,  as   a  <'hii*thui 

•l,  asserts  a  right  to  object  to  tbe  State,  of  wbidi  be  is  a 
unit,  being  committed  to  tho  profanation  of  interfering  with 
religion,   mid    the  (.■hurrlimiui  whose   allegiance  to  Christ    pm> 

*  him,  as  ho  thinks,  from  acquiescing  in  tbe  control  of 
.r— Loth  of  them  arrive,  by  •Ofnewlott  ill  Fri  >u 
conclusions  vrhlofa  OM  identical  in  their  hostility  to  tho  union 
of  Church  and  State.  Il  would  be  presumptuous  especially 
having  regard  to  the  political  contingencies  rnfvmd  r<>  fcboVO, 
to  attempt  to  foretell  what  amount  ol  practical   infhi«  | 

ntsj  of  feeling  are  defttixtsd  to  e*<n  ;-,,■  in  rhe  new  future, 
KrenU  move  so  last  in  those  days,  that  what  one  hour  is  a 
cloud  unly  the  nir.e  of  a  man's  hand,  the  next  lias  overshadowed 
all  tho  sky.  What  to-day  wo  can  just  lacogaisa  *«  a  tendency, 
U)  morrow  may  be  an  operative  force  of  untold  power.  But 
this  -»t  least  we  may  safely  assert,  tbe  conscientious  object!  m 
against  Establishment  might,  but  for  one  ip«cul  OMtftclCi 
produce  a  far  more  formidable  attack  than  has  yet  been 
experienced. 

The}  lead  logically,  M  »c  haw  >.rr:i,  in  Divtuhlithmrnt, 
but  they  do  not  touch  Discndowment.  .So  iar  as  we  are  aware, 
there    is   ito    Cui  1  expanding    curitul    of   conscientious   opinion 

i   impels  Dissenters  to  covet  and  (  hurebmon  to  renounce 

the  trust  property  of  tbe  Church.     The  agitation  for  Disendow* 

Ei  hi  tbe  common-place  predator]  sort,  which  the  rpectacJfl 

of   large  possession*  iiucfficicntlj  guarded   is  always  liable   to 

exri 

It  is  startling  to  reflect  how  ibttpli  a  process  Disestablish  n 

hi   become.     The  Kvra  it  of  course  electric*,     The 

Minister  who  proposed  1  tint  Mho  Church  of  England  be  hereby 
(tablishi-d,*  would  not  r»i -*\n  >  (ir-ncliil  IvIcCtiOO,  am.  mjgbl 
Have  to  fight  more  than  one.  But  that  would  be  gratr 
bungling.  Let  the  fit  moment  l><  tekeiij  and  tho  pr< 
of  the  Miabops  in  tho  I  I. mho  of  I.nnlx,  vindicated  hyonk  il.-un 
votes  in  the  Commons  of  1984.  bo  seriously  attacked.  Suppose 
a  little  later,  a  Radical   Prime.  Minister,  firmly  sealed  in  p 
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proposed   the  abolition  of  Crown    appointments  to  Bisbopri 
nnd  other  spiritual  dignities.     Thousands  of  Englishmen  wosld 
ii*k    their   all    for   the  ChnrHi,  bat   would  very  in  Any  do  an  to 
save  the  Crown   Patronage?     So   the  work  would  (jo  on.      The 
Crown's  control  of  GonrocatiOB  would  not  present  great  dill- 
cultica,      Tho   Church   Courts   nnd    Ecclesiastical  Jurisdi 
would  be  harder  to  deal  with,  but  it  could  be  managed,  and 
is  conceivable  that  even  the  Dean  -;  might 

without  public  feeling:  being  gundy  moved.  Church  legislation 
is  already  practically  in  abeyance.  Parliament  would  therefor* 
only  have  to  go  on  doing  nothing  to  complete  what  would  be 
thorough  DrJtttabUlhmaOt,  although  the  won!  never  oarr 
appeared.  Disestablishment  might  have  some  chance 
wen*  nut  for  Diseudowiuent. 

Hut  tho  enemies  of  the  Church  have  hitherto  linked   tho  two 
together,  and   have   treated    them  as  inseparable.     As  l  the  Cast 

Gem  DlMitabUahmoBl  *  puu  itt* 

'Tho   third  lost  which   the  Clinrch  of  England  vr:II  soasaia  by 
DiaeaUblishiucnt  ia  that  of  tho  public  projwrtv  br  which  it  is 
maintained.     Diaeudownient  is  necessarily  involved  in 
wont.' 

And  again,   a  feeling  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  many 
minds  that: — f 

1  it  would  ho  bolter  not  to  disestablish  the  C'hnreb  at  all,  than  W  eo 
so  on  terms  resembling  those  of  the  Irish  Aot*  (which  restores1  a 
small  fraction  of  thu  Church's  prtijwrty). 

Lord  Selbornc  nrite*;t 

'  Dieoatabliahuioul   without   Disetidowmeiit — rcuui:c:al:on   l;> 
fitato  of  mill:  powsn  of  control  as  am  In  vol  tori  fa  K-ul.]f»Htjsrt, 
without  a  total  or  largo  secularization  of  tho  endowment*  of  th# 
Church — ie   a    moaauro  which  nobody  now  propose*,  and  whsefa  1 
therefore  need  not  consider.' 

So  lonp  as  this  remains  the  case,  the  moral  strength  of  to* 
Disestnblivhiueiit  moveim-nt  U  neutralim!,  and  mure 
counterbalanced  by  the  essential  immorality  of  Disendow  moot 
Apart  fn'iii  ill  question  of  ii^ht,  it  is  too  transparently  unjust  *c 
allow  an  organization  to  grow  up  and  nnlnrgr  until  its  dimen- 
sions have  become  huge,  and  its  responsibilities  vast,  and  thee 
■  inii.inU  in  (natch  away  the  marhineri  aod  material  resoorces 
of  the  Society,  deprive  it  of  money,  buildings,  aod  men,  and 
leaving  it  to  do  all  its  old  work  as  best  it  may.   Nn  wonder  oat 
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shrink  from  a  coarse  which,  in  the  j>m»»ncs*  and  magnitude  of 
its  wiiiu^- doing,  would   be  without  parallel  in   modern  buMOE] 
Thin  llin  safety  of  tho  Chorcfa  i«  promoted  by  the  rapacity  ot 
her  enemies. 

Tl  i«    Disestablishment   of   the    Church    would   do    gricvout 

harm,      I'br  loss  of   prattlf*  would   count  for  something;   the 

lost  of  money  would  count  for  moro.      But  fur  grave?  *till  would 

be   the   inevitable   absorption   of  the  rulers  of  the   Church   in 

the.  work    of  intnti.ii    n  -« n u'=« i» ' -'^ t i' *r« .  while   ihe  DTCMUU   golden 

opportunity   far    growth   and   extension    (.lipped   away   u noted. 

rat  cert.iiuly  be  ■  renewed ovtbrealt of  hoetiliti 

between  rival  Church  parti**.     The  widely  differing  religious 

opinions,  which  the  Church  of  England  with  no  small  difficulty 

ha*  hitVrto  maiMi»rd  just  t<»  '  ontaifij,  IrJtftl  not  an  inch  of  room 

to  spare,  could  JHCiiKcIv   lu!  tu  boil  Up  Mid  boil  over,  with  the 

of  great  injury   to  spiritual   work,  ami  a   not  impossible 

narrowing  i<i  tho  ternu  of  membership,  which,  far  more  surely 

Ti:,ni  l)iv~»ud>]ishuii  n:,  would  dffpiivr  tin-  ( .'hunch  of  h« 

died  National. 

while  this  is  so,  it  is  quite  possible  to  exaggerate,  and 
many  Nonconformist*  certainly  do  exaggerate,  the  apprehen- 
sions ninth  Churchmen  entertain  of  the  outcome  of  Disestablish- 
ment. V'.vcn  U  the  wracking  plan  of  tha  Liberation  Society 
were  carried  out,  the  Church  of  England  would  not,  and  could 
he  destroyed.  If  wa  had  aol  tearnndj  and  are  owe  it  to  the 
modern  Hijrh  Church  part]  thai  we  hart  dona  io,  to  »ee  a  more 
mark™!  distinction  between  the  Church  and  its  EstablisliMii  :.i 
than  our  father*   pcrCtivi  IHM1H  jama   would  shew  us  that 

lati  m  is  impossible.  At  home  tfat  Church  of  England 
and  Wales  is  spreading,  and  spreading  so  fast  in  some  direc- 
tions, a*  to  make  the  hope  not  altogether  extravagant,  that,  as 
our  forefather*  ww  tho  beginning,  *n  ■*■! r  grr-.-tt-^randchUdnn 
rnav  sco  the  end  oi  religious  Nonconformity.  I'or  the  power 
of  the  Church  abroad,  and  uf  close]* •linked  sister  churche*,  the 
approaching  meeting  of  nearly  800  Huhops  at  Lambeth  speaks 
with  sufficient  emphasis.  The  growth  of  the  last  fiftj 
is  Immense,  and  while  the  clergy  ootttinva  t"  ««"-k  t<  most  of 
flii-iii  work  now,  and  Doteblj  toa  rwj  man  wboae  revolt  from 
Sr  ito  control  has  been  described,  nnd  while  zeal  for  Missionary 
;  priaei  always  a  prominent  feature  of  (he  Evangelical  party, 
hprnme*  more  nnd  more  a  nme  of  nil  parties,  no  loss  of  endow- 
ments or  political  status  can  arrest  the  Church's  progress. 

IJul  while  collapse  is  impossible,  changri,  auo1  e»eii  extensive 
change*, are  inevitable.      We  hear  of  unwieldy  dioceses  nr^ 

ending  division,  and  before  long  a  wholesale  redistribution 
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of  parishes  will  haw  10  be  fared.  Town  parities  must  be 
made  smaller,  and  country  parishes  io  many  districts  larger; 
ihr  additional  fund*  required  for  this  snhdivisinci  mar  he 
galbtsl  by  retrenchment  in  cases  of  amalgamation.  We  do 
not  pntaod  to  like  such  changes  as  these.  The  removal  ol 
old  landmarks  and  boundaries  is  lamentable  even  w: 
not  cursed,  and  it  is  permissible  to  regret,  even  when  one 
cannot  resent,   the  pasting  away  of  the   old  Who  can 

walk  among  the  niin*  of  Tintern  or  Kieraulx  without  thinking 
regretfully  of  (ha  overthrow  of  the  great  Abbeys;  the  silence 
:mddmly  brought  on  so  ninny  oantrw  of  stately  worship,  and 
the  collapse  of  charity  on  a  sralr  so  tremendous  as  to  force 
the  imposition  ol  poor  rates  to  supply  its  place?  When  we 
remember  the  utterly  unwoiihv  purpose*  to  which  must  uf  the 
confiscated  wealth  waa  applied,  especially  now  that  tbo  stories 
of  monastic  nickedness  are  admitted  to  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated  in  order  to  aiipply  a  good  excuse  for  a  bad  deed, 
ivi  :iiay  easily  be  tempted  to  wish  tbe  Abbeys  rebuilt  and  the 
monks  restated.  But  the  impulse  is  mistaken.  The  sacrifice 
was  necessary  for  the  religion*  growth  of  the  country. 
Church,  while  it  lavished  its  thought  and  its  resources  im  gh 
minsters  in  retired  nooks  and  corners,  could  never 
with  lha  i' »  mring  populations  of  the  yrc.it  towns.  It  vas 
right  that  the  romance  of  Ryedale  should  succumb  before 
the  reality  of  the  Seven  Dials,  and  so  it  must  always  be. 

The  Church  Patronage  Hill,  introduced  bv  tin- 
vi  thoroughly  revised  by  Lord  Salisbury  ns  to  justify  both  its 
former  critics  and  its  present  supporters,  although  sacrificed 
this  year  to  the  brutalities  of  Irish,  and  it  must  be  added  English 
abstraction,  removes  scandals  which  are  too  gn-at  and  !i*» 
notorious  to  bo  much  longer  maintained.  The  Government 
Tithe,  and  Glebe  Land  BUI*  an  certain  to  be  rcriYed  iu  some 
shape  or  other,  and  point  to  coming  changes  in  the  eireum  stance* 
of  the  rural  clergy.  The  reform  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation 
:m.  .  rtakan  by  toe  Archbishop,  th<  saccessfuJ  strut  nf  tbe  House 
of  Laymen,  and  the  nil  but  universal  establishment  of  Diu- 
cesan  Conferntn's,  are  ftirtlirr  change*  trf  e\en  greater  signiti- 
.   paitlj    h-;iu«-    thr;    au-  interim!,  and  parti  y  because  they 

indicate  the  direction  which  nil  true  Church  reform  seem*  likeh 
to  take.  Arohblahop*]  ail  ba*  been  colled  the  Archbishop  of  the 
luity,  and  bib    KH  i  e   same  rcpuutin 

diliront  menns.  Tbe  one  understood  lay  opinion,  and  often 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  "I  tin  laity  ;  the  aim  of  the  other 
i«  to  let  laymen  speak  lor  th  am  selves  in  Chnrrh  matters.  Tbe 
Archbishop's  policy  of  Reform  proves  that  the  relation  of  the 
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il  also  carrie*  out  the  soundest  tenrhin J  of  Conservatism.  For 
il  rlio  Church  of  Holland  showed  no  si;;ii  ol  being  nffected 
by  tlir  gigantic  advance  which  the  representative  principle  has 
made  in  every  other  department  of  hnglisb  life,  if  the  Church 
frli  im  warmth  from  in  qukkeaed  dfcabtlon  of  the  re»t  «f  the 
body  politic,  it  would  lie  a  symptom  that  the  to  was  a  'schism' 
amongst  the  members,  .im!  that  the  Church  and  the  nation 
growing  cold  and  dead  toward*  each  other.  Dut  l 
■id  the  pulirs  of  hi-tli  throhhing  together,  we  are  assured 
that  rital  union  is  being  sustained.  And,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
it   ia  >rh   of  true  ConBcrratism   to  m.-iiiit.'iin,   and   when 

necessary  to  inbllll,  the  balance  of  the  national  system.     In 
of  rushing  wildly  forward  from  one  exciting  novelty  to  another, 
jiiwMiig,    n*   .1   drill   *t*i'L.'<-»iii    wnuld    mi>,  in   drev* 
and  get  into   line   again,  the  secret   of  stutc*man*hip  is  to  seo 
all  round  a  change,  and  when  it  is   made,  to   t-du  tat  the 

aaoaawi  adji  maanti  arc  nade  too,  m  alto  matm  Am  bar- 
mony  of  the  whole     The  righti  and  duties:  ol  Uy  Churchmen 

urgently  need  rCTitioD.  That  the  individual  should  count  for. 
so  much  in  tlic  political,  and  for  so  litth  in  ill ;■  aodojiafticij 
world,  is  more  or  less  an  anomaly.  To  remove  this  anomaly 
wisely  and  deliberately  must  be  the  mini  purpose  of  Cl 
Reform.  Then  are  enough  tehoflsei  abroad  to  wreck  <dl  the 
churches  in  Chriltosdom,  hut  Archbishop  Uenson  may  be 
trusted  to   kc«p  well  within    the    limits   laid  down  by  Hooker  * 

for  the  OxOTi  to  of  lai   powei .  and  doing  so,  hi-  pnlic\  of  Kefonn 
I  to   be  gratefully  ■■■•  loomed    as  the   beat  safeguard  against 
lie  dangers  of  r'*vciUitinn  end  stagnation. 

•  ■  K«l  Pel.'  Book  V.  oh.  IxxwK.  §  10. 
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Ai:t.   IX. — 1.    History   qf  England   ill    tfa   Eitjkh   •        I 

B<    W.  K.    H.   Uckj.     London,  Vol    IL,  1878s  VoL 

1»82;  Vol.  VI.  l 
2.  L*ad*r$  of  Publie  Opinfon  in  Ireland.     Bj  W  E  H,  Lc 

London,  I87L 
;t.   History  oftfu  Ltffalativ*  Union  "/*  Qrtat  Britain  aad  Ireland. 

Bj  1".  'Dunbar  Ingram,  LL.D.    London,  1887. 

MR.  GLAD-STOIVIi  has  mow  than  oner  invited  his  oppo- 
Bmti  in  investigate  the  history  of  Ireland,  ami  tl 
ut  the  close  of  the  last  century  have  been  specially  appealed  ti> 
ax  I  ike  I  v  la  convince  nil  Englishmen  (ha:  their  lionuur  na* 
«  <»K  i-inpd  in  adopting  iiw  Home  Rule  Hill.  How  far  :t  it 
practical  policy  to  ask  a  great  community  to  engage  in  a  revo- 
lutiini.  in  ordei  to  efface  a  wain  upon  cheli  bonoui  Empi 
MMnr  three  generations  ng»,  wc  reed  not  enquire  ;  neither 
shall  wc  insist  tlmt  after  such  an  interval  the  besl  interests  of 
the  surviving  representatives  of  each  "i  the  parties  should  be 
ihir  first  and  predominant  consideration.  \\  i  sccepl  the  dis- 
onatoa  to  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  invited  the  Unionist  pariT, 

and     v\r    .in-   runfidmt    lluii    .iii\    one,    who  «'.-..  WQTMM 

mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  nrticle.  will  agree  with  as  that  the 
whole  history  ol  Ireland  during  the  last  century  poin!«l  li 
nweatitv  of  a  L'ninn  in  the  interrut  of  the  twi 
its  consummation  in  18(HI  is  alone,  enough  to  entitle  Mr.  l*itt  to 
the  mtltnde  at  the  whole  British  people,  as  well  of  Western 
in  of  Gnat  Britain.  Happily  tboseenqoiii  *  have  bota  creatly 
facilitated   hy  the  labours  of  an  Irishman  who  ha-  'radj 

■  liaed     I*-    '»'"'  «»l    'he    i 
Victorian  era.      Early  in   his  great  work  on  the   History  of 
England,   Mr.   Leeky   annOaDCed    his  intention   to   give   10  the 
I  of  Ireland  a  del  tiled  examination,  not  generally  found  in 
historic*  of  the  Hritish  Empire  s — 

Mi  portion  ofifca  history  of  thi  Bmnlre  has  usually  been  treated 
i  ,  i  :  h  hihtorians  in  n  very  superficial  and  perfunctory  muwf, 
and  it  has  been  obscured  by  many  contradiction-  |  xlicc 

uiul  miaTepresentatiou.    I  propose  in  the  prceeut  work  u>  cxai 
nt  iome  length,  end  In  doing  so  :i  "ill  bo        ■        t,  much  loss  to 
describe  in£?i  (ban  to  analyse 

Um   m    I  sad  political  conditions  of  th umry,  t>  tr*cc  historically 

metioo   of  t  Uc  peculiar  tendencies,  ufTiuitics,  iunl  rcpul&kiuauf 
the  national  intellect  ami  diameter.'  * 

The  vnstnrss  and  variety  of  the  subjects,  which  a  bittoo  of 
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England  embrace*,  hare  naturally  deterred  historians  from 
devoting;  much  time  to  the  smaller  British  island.  In  relation 
to  liiglaml,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  th*  nation  w*»ro  for 
more  than  tUo  last  two  hundred  years  established  fact*.  And 
KftMsl  thia  rum    vim    i  njiitl    liiilnriGftl    writers  could  examine 

the  events  of  the  pnat,  discussing  how  far  oat  ;■  licj  '  lllOtbM 
had  contributed  to  the  national  advancement,  what  lesson* 
accorded  facta  might  gtvo  u«  for  our  security  and  improvement 
in  the  future. 

The  afTair*  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been,  through 
ill  modem  PftrHimontarf  time, a  rabjad  of  envenomed  political 
controversy.  Irrlnnd,  Nationalists  trll  us,  has  a  history  of  its 
own.  Wh  it  a  blffton  !  Its  military  story  never  attained  an 
lii-mii  leVtL  Jts  politics  weir  so  iiiivtl  li  d,  mi  undrvi-hiptd, 
that  they  necessarily  became  the  subject  of  theory  and  partisan 
ship  rather  than  01  nirratire  and  Juiid  exposition.  A  long 
entanglement  of  aUCCeaaiva  rebcllione,  of  brutal  conflict*  of  n*G 
and  religion,  where  the  victors  were  at  savage  and  often  as 
COfitomptlblc  SJ  llir  vainpiisrird  its  histury,  even  doivti  to 
time  when  Mr.  Lccky  began  to  writr,  continued  10  l>c  much  the 
IBBN  jumble  of  mllCTJf  and  unascertained  rights,  the  saint-  con- 
tract of  »ivt.v  rioUOM  tOOOg  At  rul*d,  and  political  corrup- 
tion amon^  tin-  rulers,  which  we  find  in  almost  every  RnCfmUOQ 
since  a  new  nutlet  Cm  Norman  enterprise  was  made  aflBODt 
the  vrAfting  tribe*  of  the  Wcatei  a  ialund.  Hut  it  is  »uid  Ireland 
can  boost  a  political  career,  brilliant,  however  brief.  In  the 
moment  of  England's  agnny  after  Yorktown,  Irishmen  WOti 
;lir-  firat  Iota  and  Doited.     Thii  li  th<  it  first  Ami  l*»t 

appearance  as  a  nation  in  modern  centuries.  Thej  had  their 
opporluni  j  ;  they  used  it  la  extort  from  Eogiend  a  Ekntaaui 
political  syatom  which  settled  none  of  the  Irish  difficulties. 
and  which  in  little  DDOTC  than  a  generation  disappeared  in  a 
scene  of  Moodahed,  aoeial  disorder,  and  eorroptloD,  not  easily 
paralleled   in   modern   imtorv.      Bull  i»  the  iala  which  Irish 

ann.ils  record,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  greatest  v. 
only  plumre  into  Irish  affairs  wlu-n  some  special  OfiaU  ha*,  for 
the  time  hriii£,  Iran  -in  n-il  the  motive  pnwci  ol  Knglish  politic* 
to  Irish  soil.  This  was  the  case  in  1641  and  subset]  uent  years. 
until  the  campaign  of  Cromwell  in  1*3411;  and  Clarendon  there* 
i . i.  •  iiivut.'s  in  in \  [i:i«-e*  Bo  fcha  Irian  raballion.  It  am  laD  note 
remarkably  the  case  in  16o'.»  and  lo'JO;  and  accordingly  some 
of  the  naott  brilliant  chapter*  of  Mactnlaj  ara  given  to  dM 
Irish  scenes  in  the  itngffla  betWOOtl  James  II.  and  William  III. 
One  result  nl  this  neglect  of  Irish  history  is,  that  the  field  has 
been    abandoned   to   aOJnnirbaJ    pottdaeoua    antiquarians,   or   U> 

passionate 
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tteJeloMtfl  partisans ;  whilst  KngJish  historians  have  commonly 
MrtDWad  upon  Ireland  only  the  moil  COSud  and  sunrrfirisl 
attention.  *  Irish  wiit.-r*  have  very  often  injured  tbeir  cause 
In  -vei -statement,  either  absolutely  drilling  the  misdeeds  of 
tbflir  countrymen,  or  adapting  the  dishonest  and  clisinecQiioes 
method  of  recounting  oul>  the  uimc»  of  their  enemies/*     Bat 

to  all  tin*  folly  Mr.  Lo&J  supplies  a  valuable  mmvtir*.  Hit 
chapters  devoted  to  Irish  history  give  Englishmen,  for  the  first 
time,  a  trustworthy  record  of  events  which  at  the  present 
i;iMin»-nt  are  of  considerable  importnnee  to  tbe  polities  o 
kingdom,  Mr.  Lecky's  writings  are  as  remarkable  tor  their 
ling  and  i>m  ...it  of  scenrsey  u  they  are  for  a  lueul  style, 

.1111]  .»  juiliii.tl    LapeitlalUj    almost   uu!iin/w:i  in  book*  i  • 

Irish  politic*.  And  thi  OOQtnUl  hptwren  bis  nnrr.itiro  and  the 
versions  of  Irish  history,  prodaoed  i'l  inch  sbund  *>]>*- 

lar  consumption,   it   the  nunc  remarkable,   fa 
is  an  Irish  Nationalist. 

h  p/ss  indeed  i  nnoi  able  for  any  writer  to  entei 
discussion   without    that  thorough   knowledge  of  Irish    po 
v.  liiiU  bnrdrj  any  one,  examining  the  whole  rnnge  nf  questions 
.  ■■i.uncted   with   the   growth   of   the   British    Empire,    hat   had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring.      Mi    Leeky,  howc  more 

than  Indnstrj  to  aid  aim.    To  liira  the  stum-  <A  Irish 

Was  ft   labour   of  love.       Tin-    mil  1-1     ••!    I'.irli'm  iiiIj    i     i 
tions,  presented  in    the   rhetoric  of   '  Jrattan,  early  fascinated  his 
imagination.     Belor*.  Mr.  Parnell  nus  ever  beard  of,  Mr.  L- 

Writings    OQ    [nth    nationality    li.nl    excited    tlir   i nil.  ii^^ixm    i 

Irish  public.     A  Liberal  in   politics,  a  fluent  spes  j  lying 

literary  renown,  he  would  in  any  other  country  but  Ireland  here 
had  from  the  popular  party,  as  a  matter  of  courts  the  offer  of  a 
Parliamentary  scat  ;  but  Ireland  has  always  been  '  managed,*  as 
I    ■    Data  nJ  Port]  ind  <'«pte«secl  it ;  I  has  always  been 

in  the  hand*  of  00  another,      l'h< 

borough-monger  Influence,  which  the  Duke  of  Pbrtlan 
deal   with,   wm  that    it    «m   bid   for   successively  by    different 
English  pej :  ies      The  popular  influent  -  .  i  succeed  i 

is  sold  at  one  time  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  at  another  to 
the  Irish- American  mob.  At  the  lima  when  Mr.  Lerky  first 
l>rcnmo  known  to  the  public,  Rome  had  much  >|>on- 

ance  in  Ireland  which  Chicago  bos  now.  Major  O'Krilijr  of 
th«  Papal  Brigade,  and  the  Chevalier  OH  vera  secured, 

by  their  Papal  credentials,  that  popularity  whi  Irish  world 

now  confers  on  Mr.  O'Brien  and  I)r.  Tanner.      Burning  at  srs* 


rol  ii  a.  is*. 
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Mr.   Lceky'*   patriotism    dininfftiishcd    a*   were    his   abilities, 
popular  BS  wrre  his  writings,  In'  ivasa  Protestant  of  independent 
mind,  and  not  the  fort   of  a  candidate  to  be  recommended  to  a 
■     UtltQMWJ  .' 

UR1  Pius  IX.  nude  way  for  the  ascendency  of  Patrick 
Fowl   Ifid    Pntncll.  Mr.  Lock)    *  I  J*   impossible;    for  Na- 

tionalist though  hi-  wa«,  he  was,  like  Cirattan  and  ('haHcnion!,  :i 
loyal  subject  of  the  (juccn.  The  Nationalist  party  were  glad  to 
profit   1 1 -V   the  patriotic  spirit  which  animated  hi*  boou,  but 

In  red  not  invito  hiio  to  their  dnrk  counsel*.  Krcn  now 
they  admit  tin-  service  his  writing  did  Attn.  One  of  the 
ablet?  idvocetaeol  Iri*h  nationality  count*  op  the  help  the  ptttj 
Has  had  frocn  the  Protestant  minorilv  in  Ireland,  .md  bi.u  kd\ 
him  u-ith  Mr.  Parncll.     *P*rnell  and  Lecky,  Volte  we  could  sttll 

bil  gattitll  and  philosophy  among;  our  prrriotM  pa 
have  been."  wc  are  told,  *as  Irish  as  O'l'onncll  or  DojLe,'  •      We 
have  no   inlormalioii   whether  Mr.  Look?  would   have   accepted 

itir    burden    Ol"  P.n  liami -nl.it  \    dlltirs;    bill     the    fact,    that    a    onri- 

stitucney  was  norer  oilercd  to  him  by  Irish  popular  managers, 
as  a  valuable  commentary  on  the   character  of  that  nationalism 

irhicb  Mr-  Gladstone  cherishes. 

To  us  who  have  never  believed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
»n   Irish   nationallti    In   anj   political  sense  ol  In*   ton    tin 

writing    of   Mr     Leek) — for    instance,    hi*  *  Leader*  of 
Public  Opinion    in   Ireland,' published  in   1  Hlift— were  only  elo- 

I  dreams;  but  time  and  experience,  and,  above  all,  his 
OOWTVatiori  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  done  much  to  KITO  bin  i 
knowledge  of  practical  politics;  nnd  Irish  nationalist  though 
he  is,  there  is  now  no  more  able  and  nttCOmpl  I  hainpioQ 

of  the  Unionist  came  than  thii  accomplished  writer. 

The  argument,  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  frequently  con- 
folcd  !iiin*elf  after  bit  defeat  at  the  election  of  1*186,  that  the 
Union  was  not  >«lid,  i*  founded  upon  a  scric*  of  propo- 

sitions :   first,  that  licfnrr  the  Act  of  Union  there  wan  B  scitarate 

litiro  body  in  Ireland  answering;  T-»  the  dMCriptloa  of 
B     P.t  lerstood    in    I'-iiylish    constitutional    law; 

secondly,  that  thi*  assembly  was  the  voice,  more  "r  less  effective, 
of  a  separate  nation  ;   thirdly,  thut  the  Act  merging  thin  P 
ment   in  that   of  Great   Britain  was  paused  by  unconstitutional 
means.      The   first   of  these   propositions,   in   fact,  implies  the 

id,  that   there  was  an  frith  nation  w*|  thii    f'nr- 

iiament  ;  i.ut,  in  the  tense  in  *H&  Mr.  Daviti  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
understand  Irish  nationality,  the  whole  theory  of  Pailiainents  was 
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■  '  foreign  *  importation.     The  Iiisl    ('-It.  «>  far  At  he  had  amy 
individuality  or  traditions,  never Jound  a  place  in  the  Parliament 
at  Dublin.    The  GnatlioD  oi  Parliamentary  right*  oral  at" 
a  time  when  the  Rowan  Catholic  musses,  among  whom,  it  any- 
where, the  Celtic  element   was  to   l»c    found,   had   no  p© 
aatittanca     Poi  three  generation!  the  i  ■  •n'roversy  wu  « 
on  the  assumption,  that   the  Roman  Catholic*  were  outshl 
Untile  ol  id''  I  onttituilon.     h  was  only  in  the  Parliamci 
(h.i    they  had  rcprcseni  itivvf,  ;i  Parliament  whose  brief  Uboan 
\\iM-   rnnfiiictl   to   two   tiling* — the   suppression  of  the  rebellion 
mi   l..'v  ud  i hi;  tin    Union  in  1  7'JV    L600. 

ii  i»  on  behalf  "I  tin-  1 1  i>l  <  felt  thai  «••  an  i  iked  t'«  undo 
the  Union.  Any  controversy  which  may  exist  nboat  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Act  "I  Union  is  one  exclusively  between  l£n 
and  her  tcttler*  in  Ireland,  ft  was  for  them  thai  the  Irish  Parlia* 
rncnt.  such  as  it  was,  grew  up  ;  but  ol  i  Parti anient  indigenous  U.> 
the  ImsIi  ra€f,  in  the  tense  En  which  Mr  1  ree  "-ndstnst 

Parliaments  were  familiar  to  all  Teutons,  there  in  in»  pretence  ;  nor 
dill  the  native  Irish,  who  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  hi 

I  in«l ,  take  any  part  in  working  the  new  Institution.     We  are 
told  ih. n  Irish  chief*  wen   preseni    A  o  meeting  of  rui 
mid  his  Norman  vnstals  at  Cnsbel  ;   but  we   know  that  in  sub- 
aaqntttl    yean    the    (fish   chiefs    were    left    very   much    to    tl 

snivel    English  administration  lieing  limited  to  the  ^*e.t:  settle- 
merit  00   the    Knat  coast,  known  as  the  Pale,  rind  to  a  certain 
i:  ii  ii  p  In  :  nf  tlit-  Hfitpnrt  (own*       Yel  it  wax  precise!)   in  ll 
period,  when  the  distinction  between  the  trial*  nnd  th«"  I  i 
in  Ireland  was  almost  as  marked   as  that  m    1662  betweci 
origin;il  Inhabitant!  of  ths  banks  of  ths  Oelawar*  and SchujUtiU 
nnd  the  followers  of  William  IVnn,  tli.it  the  institution   known 
mi  Ireland  :i\  :i  Parliament  is  first  found  in  existence.     Hof 
tntarostiag  naj   bo  man)  of  the  provisions  of  I   Irish 

laws,  the  most   ingenious  of    Irish  antiquarians  ho*  nam 
covered   in  them  any  trace  of  Parliamentary  institutions.     Toe 

ll|*!i    :r|>irv'llUtl<ill    M.n     A    i   n\ifu;r   ol     Kllgllbll    I II  If,    itll    1UD1 

lion  oi  KnjzJish  common-sense  nnd  administrative  convenience: 
ii    i  line  to  Ireland  in  *a  foreign  i?atb,*  and  had  i;  to  do 

with  Irish  nationality  than  ir  had  t<>  do  with  the  Irish  langus?*. 
which  probably  was  ncrcr  once  heard  in  its  astern. 

Vol  only  eras  this  body  never  representative  of  the  Irish 
nationality  which  glories  in  the  Prolans  nnd  the  Clan  na  (■ 
it  never  was  a  Parliament  in  the  sense  which  that  institution, 
shaped  by  the  course  ol  English  history,  has  acquired  on  this 
aide  of  the  Channel.  The  yrifl  ol  I  him  II.  to  the  Irish  settler*, 
this  assembly  was  in  the  prc-Tudor  times  the  analogue  • 
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King's  great  Coofil  'I  lfl   I -.nirland,  which  advised  him  as  to  public 
administration,  and  regulated  the  "uu  MftBOe  of  taxation  ;   it  wax, 

let,  :►  DOItloi  "i  that  Council,  littinjr,  sometimes  with  tin* 
KjBg  at  VVVstminttcr,  sometimes  apart  in  Ireland,  joinetimcs 
Oven  in  icparate  section*,  onf  for  Tin-  Pale  in  l.einster,  one  for 
tho  •etilements  in  Munstcr.  No  t*s  could  be  levied  in  Ireland 
without  tin-  MMM  Of  npnnDtativi^  ol  i  .«■  Kind's  subjects  ill 
Ireland.  This  was  om  of  the  rights  which  the  gIVltl  ol 
Henry  II.  and  John  conferred, and  this  right  we  find  rrcog  nixed 
in  a  great  v:ui.  xy  of  ways.  In  the  reign*  of  1 1 » •-  Id  wank, 
representatives  of  Ireland  were  KBMnonca  t"  Vt  rstminstei,* 
-  ;it  i!h  time  of  the  Commonwealth  Cromwell  summoned 
Irinh  members  to  Westminster.  .MnUnrux  admits  tlir  practice, 
and  oflen  a  natural  Explanation  of  its  discontinuance-.  'This 
•ending  of  representatives  out  ol  Ireland  to  tho  Parliament  in 
England,  mi  wiiur  ix-raMona,  mi  bond  hi  pTOCOl  '>■  tllM  *■>  b> 
very  troublesome  and  inconvenient.' f  Journeys  of  that  distance 
jovulrrd  expense,  delay,  aud  danger,  in  these  early  times.  Ou 
the  other  band,  the  separate  action  of  :»  legislative  body  so  for 
olF  was  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  interest*  of  the  King  or 
ofhii  Iiinli  to  bier  u.  This  wai  particularly  foil  i»  (he  troubled 
times  of  the  \  otk  anil  ljineastcr  wars.  Henry  VII.  deter- 
mined to  provide  by  specific  enactment  uoioal  abuae  nf  the 
itio-y  power*,  which  existed    .11    n.in   uneettled   form 

.;  [In-  L  i  j3.1l  settlers;  and  nt  Dtnghrdft  in  1-lV-s,  the  Lord 
Deput;,  Poyninn  Lndttoed  Parliament  to  puss  »u  Act,  which 
should  rccal  the  institution  to  Lta  original  function  ea*  council  "I 
local  administration,  nnd  a  security  ngninst  extravagant  taxation 
By  this  famous  statute  tho  rights  granted  to  the  English  settlers 
wars  confirmed,  Thej  were  secured  Iho  full  lirm-fii  of  I'.u^liiii 
law,  not  only  the  Common  haw  which  Henry  11.  gave  tlicm, 
but  the  subsequent  statute  law  .  and  provision  was  made  against 
abut*  of  the  Parliamentary  powers  conceded  t.i  Ireland,  by 
;—  iiii  uu  I'.ii  iiaiiiciit  was  to  he  summoned  until  the 
King  hsd  determined,  under  the  Great  Seal  ->l  lln^l .mil,  what 
measures  should  be  brought  before  it.  Bejond  tbc  mceeare*  so 
sanctioned,  no  legislation  was  to  be  adopted.  This  provision 
left  unimpaired  the  power  of  Irish  representatives  to  object  to 
ttnjnat  taxation 

re  i*  no  event  in  all  Irish  history,  which  has  fciten  Q 
sion  tn  audi   extravagant  misrepresentation  us  this  eoacti 
We  are  inde!)t'*i.l  t<>  Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram  foe  a  Cleat  statement  of 
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the  beating  "f  tlii«  lav   "ii   flit*  politic!  <>{  tl»e  fifteenth 
irics; — 

•  It  was  to  vrotout  the  King  on  tic  one  lid*,  and  the  Irish 

on  tin',  niliii.  tad  Poj aJ ogrf  [»«  in  Tbi*  eaac*«uesU 

rnfcde,  in  it*  own  VDHI,  '"  it  tin:  rogues*  of  tba  Common*  of  Us; 
laud.'  Far  from  being  cuuKulurod  us  a  restriction,  it  wm  looks** 
upon  an  a  safeguard,  ou<I  u<>  Act  was  over  more  popular. 

'  The  Ijinli  l'utliaujeiit  awl  public  long  considered  thi*  law  u  ibc 
betl    •iH'iirif.y    i>f  tlir    Aiilijr.t.       During  Uut    t.i  ■:  abeth,  the 

Ir  i-li  (lovnnimrrit  repeat*  Uj  contaadaa  for  iu  occasional  nnjionrfir 
Willi  one  oxo<  p4a  in  tlio  people  vigorously  an  J  suocoMfolly  opposo*1 
these  attempts!     Dublin  was  then  pra<  ticaUv  a*  distant  from  Lgadoa 
ax  Amoricu    now  i«.      TLo  little   aud  distant  colony  uf    \\ 
dreaded  the  U  :   po'A*  i-  ..f  il   I.or.l   \t<  jim'.v,  supported  by  i 

Parliament  i  imposed  of  1 » i **  own  afMtaM.     royn-.ng*    A .: 

really    intended    !..  tLo    Irish    deputies  from    passing  ls«S 

through  in  ■■    tudci   In  >U>as  protectees,  *^  giTuig 

thorn  tho  royal  HMl  without  the  knowledge  of  too  Sovorr: 


, 


A.  Ilir    limiis    ->1    iIm-    I'.il-   vvnc    .-v  I--;l(Iod,   tlii*    assembly,  ill 

dated,  grew  in  numbers,  but  it  was  mm  in  peri 
politico]  crisis  that  it  attained  any  importance.  The  setilcsneoi 
of  James  introduced  a  new  Bxitisb  element  into  the  island,  sad 
the  Borough  representation  was  largely  increased.  At  diffirrcai 
stages  in  the  struck-  between  the  House  of  Stuar:  and  tar 
I  :i"'!xli  people,  tin-  Norman -Catholic  Moment  reeorered  its 
position  lor  short  periods,  only  to  disappear  i  icT  tie 

vVilliiiinitc   victories.     Tin*  Parliaments  of  William  III.  wrrr 
practical!--    Ptproducti  >n     ol     bat  of  Drogbed  adm 

adininistiativc   bodies,   in   sympathy   with   the  Crown   .tin!   Ga- 
remnant,  fall  ol  the  usual  self-seeking  of  placemen,  but  dii- 

■i  i;:  .i  Useful  fanction  <ih  .i    means  i»l"  settling    supplies  and 
local    Jaw*    in  accordance   with   the  capabilities  inU 

remote  diatrica)|  subject  ««>  the  central  authority  in  Lo 

The   lri«h    Pniliamenc*   after   the    Revolution    wen      uV 
pre   1  udor  Parliament!   also  in  their  unity  of  religious   fait*. 
lut   C.-iilinlii  ihiii    wiih   crushed   into  the  earth.      They  were 
them    in    the   strong    infusion    ol     immigrant     blood.     To   the 
descendants   of  the   settlers   of  James    were    to    be    ndd    1    tar 
descendants  of  tho  settler*  of  Cromwell.     The  penal  law* 
out  at  once  the  great  bodj   «»i    the   native-   lri*U  ami   the   A:ijrlo- 
Ncrmana,      WbiN*.   the   Irish  Assembly   enjoying    Use  ttatt 
Parliament  was  thus  limited  in  its  representative 
vitjorom  in   ir*  nature  it  found   i:«lf  inct»  to  face   with  i 
development  of  British  policy,  perhaps  thr   most  perverse 
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imposed  by  n  stronger  on  a  weaker  comm.mitv.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  sins  of  England  towards  Ireland  had 
on  the  whole  bwn  those  rather  of  omission  than  of  commission. 

i  rful  Deputies  wero  left  loo  modi  to  tbfBMolroj,  Hut  with 
•lution  Kiifrlisb  authority  took  a  positive  shape,  cot  to 
I.  ;i4  p»"(l  order  into  Ireland,  but  to  icsltaiu  and  1. n.it  Iiit:i 
trade  in  the  supposed  interests  of  England.  King  Log  liul  boon 
changed  into  kin;*  Stork.  The  Stuarts  bnd  crippled  the  Irish 
n  trade  b}  imposing  heavy  datim  on  irooHan  gooda  im- 
ported into  England.  The  IVuvieation  Acts  excluded  Irish  e;oodtj 
from  the  Colonies,  Still  Iri  %ii  euteiuiize  bad  its  chance  with  tin- 
iest of  the  world.      Hut  in  lo'.'S   .i    Hill  «:,im 

I'.iiliitinent  to  prohibit  the  export  *'l"  wnolli'ii  CDodfl  from  IrcUnd 
to  any  place  except  certain    English  ports,  where  they  were  met 

duties.  Tin-  ancient  »y*tctn  of  KoTyiAg  tributr 
ft  subject-rve  was  wise  and  beneficent,  compared  with  this 
scheme  of  hampering  the  industry  of  a  whole  population, on  the 
ground  that  tlu-ii  pioilurr  might  reduce  the  profos  of  individual! 
in  the  larger  bland.  The  men  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
had  held  the  wostem  island  for  England  in  the  simple  U 
Jxintrt,  turned  to  see  what  protection  their  so-calh-d  rarliameol 
could  give  thero,  They  found  an  admirable  guide  in  Moly- 
neux,  then  member  for  the  TJnivi Uttl )  ol  DubBo  i"  I  "■  IritU 
House  of  Commons,  Ho  perceived  that)  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  this  Assembly,  there  had  been  no  forms]  recognition 
ol  it  by  tli>-  English  Psrliami  nt.      Its  title  was  entirely  founded 

c  i  nyal  gift,  whilst  hmn  lime  to  time  the  right  of  Enj 
men  to  legislate  for  Ireland  had  been  sir.  express  rclcr- 

ence  to  Ireland  in  English  Acts.  The  practice  <>i  ili<  Executive 
in  Dublin  varied.     Sometimes  they  netod  ns  if  the  provision  In 

lings'  low,  as  to  the  validity  of  English  Acts  in   Ireland. 
future  :k  well  at  existing  Acts;  but  the  motf  COmmOO 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was  to  re  enact  in  the   Irish  Par- 
liament   the    EuglMi    measure!    whirl,    it    WM    desired    to    briuft 

into  operation,  sod  in  ordinary  times  this  could  always  he  done 
ml  difrii  ulty. 
Whilst  the  Irish  assembly  hnd  continued  an  ambiguous  crea- 
tion  of  the    royal    pren>gatiTO|    Pnrliameatarj     uutitotioaa    in 

ind  had.  since  the  time  of  the  Tudori.  acquired  a  new 
I  -'  overcome  the  trade  jealous}  of  the  classes  whose 
■jews  were  th«  flrsi  coneidftT&tion  orlth  the  relori  <■!  England  ol 
the  Revolution  ;  to  bring  about  that  free-trade  with  England 
which  a  century  later  Put,  on  a  (real  emergency,  was  a  I 
wring  from  English  selfishness — tb«se  were  ends  which  no 
one  could  hope  t"  attain  in  tbc  rt-i«:ii  of  Willi. no   III.     II 

men 
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men  like  Molvncux  begun  to  think  thai  Int.  ^ricirnoces  tnijbt 
In-  removed  by  grafting  upon  what  was  railed  a  Parliament 
some  of  these  rights  and  power*  which  Parliament  fdWl 

In  England.     Hut   Parliament   in   England   meant  the  •• 
of  tli<-  nation,  nnd  hence  it  became  necessary  to  assume  that  \k* 
Dublin   institution  also   represented   a    nation. 
argue    tor   tin*   independence   of  the   Irish    Parliament,    beans* 
this  seemed  the  only  means  of  protecting  Irian  labour   f« 
iiniiu^'B    inHirti'il    In    e I ir-    English    Parliament.      Molynew'i 
hi  puinplilit,  us  Dr.  Ingram  opportunely  reminds  us,  is  0>X 
B  plea  /or  n  separate  Irish  Parliament  so  much  as  for  the  | 
representation   id    lr<land,      Referring  to  tin  i   nta  which 

ihon    il"-   prtaailGC  ©I   Irish    members  in    I'lnglish   Parliaments 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Molfneiuc  says: — 
•If  from   'lie*;.,  lust   niwitionot  records  it  be  coneltuWl  t> 

Purliuun  nl    if    Kn^liinil    i  i    Ireland,    iL    BRUt    aJ»o   be   aUowsJ 

tlmt  tin  prt-pli  ■  •»  IkUuiI  ought  to  have  tbeir  loproseatetiYe* 
Parliament  of  England.    Ami  this,  I  believe,  we  sh.Hil  i 

h   to  ambraoe;  but  this  U  an  happiness  wo  can  hardly  aoj* 
for/  ■ 


His  thesis  was  that  the  lovid   Irish  were  entll  irlis- 

mentnry  representation   in  tin  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  uV 
institution  called   a  Parliament  in   Dublin,  as  administered  s.i 
the  English  Government,  be  justly  argued   was  not  wort! 
the   name,      Noi    ww   the    ispiriuion   «ftn   *   I  uion,   al 
hare  quote*!,  singular  in  this  writer.     As  early  as  1676  the  hi 
Council  of  Trade  o  wisdom  of  *  ii 

1703  nnd  1707  the  Irish  Houses  •»!"  Parliament  roted 
to  (^ueen  Anne  in  favour  of  Union.      Thirty  years  later  Hrri 

1  Querist,*  aeked*  whether  anything  ran  hurt  ai 
jealousy  betwci  n   England  and  Ireland,  and  whether  it  be 
die  interest  ol  both  nations  to  become  one  people?1      A  tin 
waa  odvocatod   by  a    nun  ber    -i    writers   during  the   whole 
this  century,     The  political     orrcspondencc  oJ     tie 
of  it  shows,  that    this  policy  was  always  present  to   the  nmlstss 
of  all  the  leading  public  men  who  had  occasion  to   fkf 
attention  to  Irish  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  Irish  events  between  the  Resolution  anil  I 
Itlon  of  tlie  Indi  pendent  b  of  the  Irish  P  ^  in  1" 

the   struggle  for  liberty    <>l    trade  was  the  domina 
through.     The  penal  laws  were  strengthened  or  relaxed. 
Irish  Hoim>  hi  I  mi  pngsged  in  many  futile  quarrels  ab 

the  rights  of  the  Priv>    Council   ti>  alter   M  Is;  1 
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of   the  old    Xormnn   families   reappeared    in    Parliament    with 

'rotcttant    mfilWtimtlWftl        These    nnd    similar    changes    of 

hum  UBportaaoi  ».m  the  story,  but  tin*  una  unfailing  theme 

i  •tpiv   Parliament,   in   every  political  crisis,  was  the  cruelty 

of  interfering  with  the  right  of  the   people  to  sell  the  produce 

oil  :in<l  industry  a*  bout  they  coold,     This  tomb  it  the 

ain  bunion  of  the  IrUh  writing*  of  Swilt  and  of  Berfielc   . 

The  conflict  with  America  stimulated  public  opinion,  whilst 

be  general  distress,  which  ensued  on  tho  Olftbreafc  o\  1 10  itil 

the    smnll     I'.ii  lijimriitary    Opposition    an    Attentive    and 

inp;  audience  as  tho  war  wunt  on.      The  few  outlets  n 

left   to   Ih-LiimI.    llii-   linen   1 1  n U-    *itli    Auieriia,   and    cIm 

ttle    Undo   with    France,    were   closed  ;    and    the   consentient 

istrcM  was  aggravated  by  the  BXpOBfld  condition  i>|   tli<-  island, 

had  bern  stripped   of  trnopc  to  meet  the   requirement!  of 

!:ipiTC   in  the  war  against  the   I  ol  mics  and  the  European 

i     Privateers  s wanned  roand  tho  coast ,  and  the  Prnr.es 

cntlemen  and   farmers  enrolled    thomticlvcs  as   Volunteer*   to 

tect  their  homes  against  Emruinn  and  plunder.     The  Voluu- 

reated    in    numbers   every   year,  ami    meanwhile    the 

-         against   the        ktrictiom   on    Irish   trade   was  ca 1 1  i-  - 1 

on  in   the  press   and    pi  ■  *i"»^s.   !  ns  mid  debates 

every   Session   in   the    Honv,  "i     i'.uli.unrtit,   both    in   Dublin 

and  London. 

Mr.  Lccky  depicts  with  much  grace  the  characters  o!  tit*- 
iani  on  M  who  distinguished  Irian  public  life,  the  rivalries 
bich  divided  them.  Mood,  Grattan,  Vchcrton,  Burgh,  Char 
lemoiii,  arc  presented  to  us  in  adtnirublc  portraits  ;  and  it  is  on 
tho  grander  theme!  which  thev  diicusscd  that  he  delights  to 
dwell — tin  ii  ideal]  <>l  national  right,  of  patriotic  duty,  and  their 
esson*  of  tolerance.     Rut  one  scene  thai  he  palnta  ftrll 

i  key  to  the  tuotive»  which  directed  Irish  affairs  than  any 

of  tbosn  lofty  subjects   supply.     Hood,  lifter  a   brilliant  career. 

hod  abandoned  the  barren  occupation  of  »  paii  lot  snd     OCepted 

UCrative  titVur    under   a  l.onl   l.ieutrimnt    ul    l/nil    Nmtli       Tlu- 

. nation  of  this  course  Cora  man  of  his  abilities  and  ambition 

is  not  tar  to  seek.     J  Ic  did  not  in  1772  foresee  the  lei  crage  «  hit  li 

i  )ppositton  would  gain  from  the  coming  struggle  with 

kmcrican  Colonies.      Grattan,  n  younger  man,  was  in  time 

tu  take  advantage  nl   it  ;  and  when  the   crash  was  ar  hand,    the 

public  saw  a  phenomenon  not  unfrequent  in  Dublin,  the  eagerness 

i  allies  of  the  Government  la  escape  from  a  falling  edifice 

The  occasion  was  not  any  declaration  about  national  rights,  but 

an  amendment,  moved  by  Grattan,  on  the  Address  in  lavo 

a  free  export  trade.     At  once  his  rivals  felt  the  significance  of 

the 
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the   crisis,   anil    hurried   to   range   themselves  oo   the    winning 

Side.       BuTfh,   the  Prime  Serjeant,  row  and   moled   tlr. 

inandmeat  should  lie  "■free  tr*iif  and  import,'  as 
still  Y'lrr-Trrnsurer,  rushed  in  with  another  amendment  th*i 
words  should  be  simply  '  free  trade/ and  in  this  Ivst  form  it 
carried  '  without  .1  division.1  *     It  iru  about  1 
on  the  parade  ol  the  Volunteers  round  the  statue  0  in  III. 

two  cunnou  were  exhibited,  with  tin:  Imcript  I  rude— 

or  this."      The  defeat*  on  tha  Address  hail  opened  x  new  era  of 
public  life.      In  a  short  time   Flood    wns  out   of    oHice,  conv 

pcriug    With    fsl'nttaii    l.ir    llie    lr:>tlr*  0:  iji  i    t'    liir    HiU'    [h  ipaUr  pSttT 

Lord  North  battened  to  comply  with  the  demand  t'^r  repeal 
of  Arts  interfering  with  com  men  lal  transaction*  in  lt> 
ami  thlU  in  L780  the  Volunteer*  and  tbo  agitation  which  to-ct 
Mipportcd  secured  r.li at  the  IrUh  settlers  had  contended  for 
since  The  days  of  Charles  I..  commercial  independence.  Ire- 
I. ml   wns  allowed  to  export    hci   goodi  u-  the  Colon)  -. 

foreign  country  where  she  could  find  a  market.  Free*  trade 
with  I 'in  pi  and  wo*  another  thing,  and  «nl\  existed  in  the  cue 
hi"  linen,  whilst  Ireland  irai  rxcluded  from  any  than*  in  the 
Carrying  trade  between  Kngland  nnd  the  Colonies,  and  from  slJ 
trade  wish  the  EfLSt  Indies,      All  the  rot  of  the  vn  ncrrr, 

was  now  open  to  Ireland   to  push  her  inu-iesti  in;   bu 
consideration  remained  that  the  same  power,  which  had  foi  1 
t:il<en  away   th"   export    of  mniHcni   and   the   export 
might  take  ibetn  away  again*     Graitaa  Itill  pressed  for 
ront'itutionnl   rhinges   as  would   give  security  for   the    fi 
and    in   these   wows   he   was   (supported   by   the   Volunteers  sod 

I  iTS. 

Before  dealing  with   the  great  ei-ent  ol*  17o2,  the   repeal  ot 
the  1 1 1  -»1 1  ParlJ  unent,  with  the  assent  of  the  BrtgLiah,  of  the  laltnr 
portions  of  Poyning*'  Act,  we  must  recur  to  those  more  pen 
political    discussions  into   which   Irishmen   had    I 
from   their  helplessness  tfl  supply  ihelr  ^roat  warn,  freedom 
industry.      .Not  only  was  the  Irish  Parliament  limited  in  |>" 
limited    in    its   claim    to   represent    the  Irish    population — thn 

fourths  of  whom  were  a  rom  theaunragc.     it  did  not  ade- 

quately represent  cicii   the    fifth   whiih  si -uuiim-d.      Soinr  r 

seats  filled  In  the  represent!  1  few  Urge 

towns  were  tin-  onlj  portion  ol  the  Honae  of  Commons  the  public 
could     claim,    whilst    the     remaining    21ti    wci> 
boroughs.     The  House  of  Lords  was  made  up  of  the  Hi  *V  j  1 
great  ntlicinU,  nnd  a  few  borough -owners.      There  Wa 

•  Lea*/,  vol.  ir.  p.  m. 
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to  the  duration  of  Parliament*  beyond  that  imposed  !>v  the  life 
of  the  Sovereign.  The:  Parliament,  elected  in  I7;>7,  after  the 
accession  of  George  II.,  sat  to  the  ■•!<.*.-  ..i  I  *  i  -:  reign  in  1760. 
'I  in  securities  for  personal  libcm  irhich  depended  "ii  statute 
bad  no  existence  in  Ireland.  There  wm  no  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  Judges  held  office  duiing  pleasure.  The  OOfl 
power  which  long  custom  recognize*!  as  inherent  in  the  Irish 
Assembly,  tho  right  of  deciding  on  the  imposition  of  taxnn on, 
wna  for  tome  generation!  1  nullity,  GtM  uinj  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  required  for  purposes  of  Government  wm  supplied  In- 
levied  under  a  perpetual  Act  used  til  tlie  reign  fif 
II.  This  Act  gave  the  Crown  lor  ever  a  certain 
the  produce  of  which  in  onlinsrv  times  supplied  til  the 
want*  of  Government.  During  lb*  early  rfigttl  aftei  the  Revolu- 
it  wif  prectioalli  wilj  in  the  case  of  war  or  of  the  creation 

of  new  plarcs  and  pension*  that  KOOU1M  to  Parliament  was 
necessary;  and  as  a  fthftM  "1  ihflK  plea  I  nnd  pensions  was 
distribute!  anion"  the?  members  of  l*ai  lianimt,  tlir  a*Mi»!  of 
the  two  Houses  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain. 

It  was  flic  (teat  increase  of  expenditure,  which  followed  on 
the  war*  of  Chatham,  and  which  was  swelled  by  the  dlPffCT  of 
Ions  with  America,  that  gave  a  new  importance  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  It  vm  no  longer  pnsailile  to  meet 
Ireland  *  share  ol  the  common  expenditure  dpi  "I  the  hereditary 
revrnue.  New  taxes  had  to  be  imposed,  and  with  this  new 
il  things,  the  borough-owners  became  aver  confideni 

.ii  their  demands-     A  favourite  ooonnoBplioe  of  the 

Opposition  in   Ireland  bad  lx*en  a   demand    for    an    Irish   Bill 

similar  to  the   English  Septennial  Air.      It  Mated  in  Dublin 

DQOre    than    one    occasion,    and    the    Knglish    fiovernment 

always  followed  the  course  which  many  of  tOOM  who  voted    for 

Bill  desired,  and  vatoed  it.     In    1767,    however,    it    was 

1  to  curb  the  power  of  the  borough-owner  combination, 
and  to  their  dismay  the  Dill  was  returned  from  London  approved, 
with  the  oxenpti-Hi  that  id  irii  i-  .•  years  in 

vi-n.  The  Assembly,  which  met  under  this  Act  in  17iiii, 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  a  Parliament  than  :mv  body  that 
bad  ever  sat  in  Ireland  since  tlie  Kngliah  in\.    n  n. 

It  wn«  about  this  time  that  the  gml  problem  oi  the  relatione 
between  Knglnnd  and  her  TnuuatlattClC  Colosiea  began  to 
pav  attention.  Ireland  suffered  from  an  assertion  of  aurhn- 
ioch  as  was  not  claimed  over  the  American  Col 
— the  ]HJwer  of  interfering  with  local  inuutry.  The  Colo- 
nics were  struggling  against  the  claim  of  Knglnnd  to  exact 
from    them   a   contribution    to    the    common   defence,  sur.h     •*. 

Ireland 
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Ireland   had  always  paid.     Such   a   spcctaeK    mtfmllv;  scina- 
[■ted    'In*    ftciu-mrnt' of   the    people,    and    nt    tha    same   time 
tbtl    saw    that    'the    spirit    of    prerogative    in    Kngtand    *u 
lifcim'    'ni-li'i    and   higher,   and    if  it   were   (lushed   bv   » 
triumph  in   tho  <  'ulonics,  it  was  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  its 

E     fret*.      It  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  some  of  the  wbrR 
Ingiith  sjtatatmtn  tli^i  KD4  dafeai  ol  Imarica  would  be 
bi  tlir  destruction  of  i  nelUb  freedom/"     It  is  this  tn 
reflection  which  gives  the  kef  to  a  #reat  deal  ol  tin*   r. 
-t    Kurke  about   Ireland.      He   seems  often   to   have   t 
Ireland   a*  niipplyinu  »omr  cheek  upon  the  counter-r 
tho  restoration  or   prerogative  which  the  energy  of  G«or. 
was  striving  fof, 

A-    tbil   time,   too,  an   important   moral   change   was  »1 
ling  into  operation.   The  Irish  public  in  r»    patting  gradual]] 
oat  of  tin*  Colonial  and   British  itnga,  wart  becoming  largely 
tinged  with  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Celtic  elements  around  tad 
settlers'  homes.     Mr.  Leckj  v\r!l  ramaxk*;: — 

•  la  truth  tho  standard  of  tasto  prevailing  in  Ireland,  or  at  lout  ir. 
Dublin,  during   the   firnt  throeojiorfcorfl  of  the  eighteenth  c 
appear*  to  have  bit  n  an  far  uk  possible  re  inured  from  the  txag^omtpi. 

.  moment  I    tht  is  so  oonrniialr 

«&snocuit*<d  wiili  tin-  tarns  in^h  eloquenoo.    Tho  sty!  it,  tb? 

of  ft  fki  li  >- 1  ii - 1  tho  *Lylo  of  Goldsmith  arc  in  tbotr  lidfcwst 

iimung  tho  moat  t  d    English  litaratur-.  ■■;y  M 

i  ii  i|il«   •ninrinin  I  Ml  the  verge  of  baldness,  snd  they  manifest  a  insca 

Itet   dilfcsnts   for  ornamentation   and   rhetorical  rfloct  than 

oontenjponf^  writings  UD  Kuchma1.** 

This  change  In   tnate  U  clearly  illustrate]  I  ■ 
between  the  cloqucoci   of  Flood  end  i.  it  it  was  c 

ihaii  :»  c!  un  of  literary  form.     It  WSJ  evidence  of  a  wid* 
growing  social  modification, 

Thr  American  war  had  already  begun  when  firattnn  ei 
I  '.itli  iiiu'tit.  and  he  rapidly  attained  the  leadership  of  the  si 
bodj  ol  Irish  members  who  contended  fm  I'.wlin 

I  »r  to  those  At  Westminster,      G  rattan  is  a  man  of  wboo 
■nj  political  community  might  be  proud.     As  an  orator,  at 
patriot,  he  will  always  rank  high   in  the  political  annuU 
world;  and   if  his  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
construction  of  an  Irish  nation  failed,  we  must  recoiled 
many  of  England's   greatest  names  bavc  also  failed   to  proi 
any    solution    of   Iritli    difficulties.      At    a    time    til^n  orator* 
exercised    a    practical   influence,  such  »i   in    these    days    'i 
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popular  press  it  cnnnot  claim,  he  employed  a  parity  of  diction, 

t   richness  of  imagination!  not  equalled  in  the   English  House 

of    Common*,      ili''    i-1cttttiuu    o(    bis    personal     character,    bis 

transparent  devotion  to  a  grout  idea,  attracted  to  him  tho  respect, 

the  enthusiasm,  of  nil   upright  men,  whilst  his  high  con- 

stitutionnl  principles,  hi*  delicate  »«  nee  el  political  balanotj  his 

practical  estimate  of  mean*,  saved  him  from  those  wild  abcrra- 

rai  which  plunged  many  of  his  followers  Into 

conflict  with  the  law.  eatery  institutions,  to  Imvr   enj 

value,  must   be  built   upon    found. irioiik  laid  deep  in  tin-  I 

and  wants  of  the  people.      The  I'arli.iirif  iil.tr  v  i«l**:»  had  coine  to 

OratUn  lull-grown,  by  ti"-  <  •"■  ol    do-  Klliots,  the  I  i>  anee,  the 

i,  the  Seldcns,  the  Cowperi.  the  Pitts:   nnd  from  this   idea 

pod  1 1 »  geacretc  an  Irish  nation^  and  it  was  a  n  >lkinjr 

always  in  constitutional   ways  with   a  consciousness  oi    Pel   ll 
mentary  law.    Tbia  scheme  was  the  creature  of  his  own  fertile 
brain  and   generous  heart,   and   '"■   confidently   rentated   Ita 

i'lpraent.  Hut  when,  Lighted  up  by  the  political  conllngra- 
liou  of  France,  it  stirred  the  jiopular  im agination,  the  disposition 
*n<\  tendencies  that  Grattan  prescribed  w*ew  soon  disregarded; 
and  Irish  nationality  if  n>;m/rd  hrr  natural  utterance  rather  in 
the  wild  logic  of  Fitzgerald  and  of  Emmett,  th an  Ifl  the  ipleadU 
drc.sms  of  Grnttmi  her  creator. 

Tlie  rjiamnh  of  thr  Opposition  nn  the  gTcnt  question  of  trade 

was  followed   up   by  various   resolutions  demanding  D    Mntinv 

Art  for    IrrUnd,  »    Haliras  Cot  pus     \»  t,  and    tiuular    *.ui-;M.uds 

of  public  rijtht.      .Many  of  these  proposals  were  approved  by  the 

union*   and   by   Lord    nuckinghaiusliire,   but  the 

Cnajlish   Ministry  refused    that    ^auction   which,   in   accord anm 

ith  Poyninjr's  Act,  was  indispensable  for  their  formal  adoption 

I    Act  of  Parliament.      The  rep-al    of  I  i.it    \<i  became  at  ODO0 

e  subject  of  vehement  agitation.     Meanwhile,  in  Oecembcr 

irtl.  came  news  of  the  disaster  at  Vnrluown.     In  the  fallowing 

y  the  Volunteers  held  their  movent  i»n  in  the  church  at 

liiini.'i      In   \  •■x  \   emphatic  and   reeotnte  lan^uajre   they 

rn bodied,  in   a  series  of  resolutions,  the  dei  n    Patliu- 

irj  ind<  pendenoe  whicfa  the  Opposition  had  pressed,     Not 

he   leaat   remarkable  among  these  resolutions  weTe  two,  urging 

c  importance  of  larger  Opportunities  for  trade.     Thin  meeting 

ed    the   question    of    Parliamentary    Independence,     The 

lieutenant  wrote  in  the  following  month:  'It  is  bejond 

loubt  that  the  pmclil ability  of go  rem  Lug  Ireland  by  EuglisU 

ws  is  become  utterly  visionary  .'* 


V..1.  it;;,.—  Sv. MO. 
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Upon  the  capture  of  lrorktown   there   followed    in   a 

months  tbc  fail  of  Lord  North's  Loog  Administration;  and 

new  (lorcrnmcnt  noon  ttmr   to  the  <  i<nr!ution.  tl  had 

ice  but  to  make  the  concession  which  G ratlin,  I 
Vrlvcrtuu  had  been  Jong  demuiiduig.     On  il  u  Dllk«  "1  Portends 
arrival  a*  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  Gmttafl  moved  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Address,  declaring  the  independence  of  the  trjso 
Parliament,  and    this   wai    carried    without    a   diviaion, 
Elena  adjourned,  and  the  Duke  wrote  to  Imgland    urging  CO 
plinnct*,  not    Ihtiuim-    Ik?  liked    tlie    new  scheme,   but    liecauie 
saw  BO  DOOM  -  of  miMUBC  i*.     La  tui*  COITCap  re  see 

the  danger  of  futur.  conflict  was  not  overlooked,  but  Rngli 
in  no   position  lo  dictate  term*.     Acts  were  forth  wru  pitted  a! 
Dubliu  and  tYeelmioslei  repealing  iLe  obnoxious  proi 
PoyninjjV  Act,   and    the   (irattnn  Constitution  commenced  its 
career. 

One  of  the  first  iUm  of  the  new-fledged  Parliament  wai 
to  vote  Qratton  100,000/.  Alter  some  discussion,  acting  «e 
the  udriee  of  hit  friends,  end    upon    the   argen  »f  tW 

PuUemanti  Ms  Looltj  *  dlo  us,  bo  agreed  to  accept  5m,<hmi/.,  and 
*  from  this  time  lie  uve  up  all  thought  ot  practising  at  the  bsr. 
and  devoted  uudm  rice  ot'  hi*   i 

Mr,  Leckj  Bakes  tbc  best  of  n  tomewhal  u  locmnL 

Here  was  a  coiimiuiiitt  which  had  just  emerged  from  a  period 
o|  |TMl  public  dattroes,  to  Jiro  that  the  Government  v. 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  corruption  on  which  they  hi  1 
relied  to  carry  on  administration.     New  forces  came  into  pis', 
and  the  triumphant  leader  ol  tJ  -wa«  entitled  to  oho: 

acknowledgment    for    bis    .  for    bit    telf-d  »* 

know  how  public  gr.itit.nlr  was  expieaaod  to  Chatham  by  tt> 
person*]  gift  of  Boj    ■     Pyntent,  bui  the   now  Irish  cuiapi 

seemed  to  think  the  iip|.nj.j  i.di-Mi  of  publlO  UftOIMj)   it  oeoctaarT 
Of  ilii'ir  auccee*     moaej   supplied  by  taxpayers,  the  grrtt 
majority    of  whoso  were   practically  outside  u  i-ctwa. 

Corrupt  English   Minifct'T-  irded  thnir  agents 

tioiinl   taxes.     The  Irish  Resolution  could   Dot  attain  a  hiclc 

0  lid     aV(    their  share  of 
the  spoil,  mid  that  their  cbmnpion  should  be  p»  -r  *ct 

oi  the  taxes.       It   is  impossible   not   to  contrast  this  theory  of 

Cat  riot  glory  with  wfcal  >w  of  the  men  who  cootrihatcd  » 

uild  up  the  fabric  of  Kn^lish  political   life — the   Purine*,  lb* 
MihutiH,  Th#*  Locke  ■■-.    Mar  veil*.     Flood  had  s* 

a  flood  income  b*  an  arrangement  with   (Jorernoicnt.     Grattsn 

•  Lockvav«L  iv.p. .,.   . 
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Lad  made  00  MCll  arrangement  ;  unl  lies  frliiiiU  were  bound, 
according   to   the   beat   ideal  of  th<  "gaged   in   creating 

o  new  nationality,  to  make  thing*  comfortable  *II  round,  to  sec 
that  lluir  iiii.ii!  a.m  at  least  :u  well  off  en  their  opponents,  and 
as  o  matter  of  course  tl  should  come  from  the  taxpayer. 

Thi*  mode  of  reasoning  was  natural,  but  it  chow*  that  the 
of  public  responsibility  current  in  Ireland,  CTcn  in  thoic  tu 
times,  had  nut  attained  .»  rerj  high  level     Thi  Incident  is  not 
pleasant  when  we  recollect,  that  two-third*  of  the 
10  of  Commons   who   toted   the  money  consisted  of  nomi* 
nation    member*,  w^o   in   fact    a    body  whoso   comne 
sent  Ireland  Grntten  had  more  than  once  impugned. 
fi r*.t  tesi  ..)"  thii  Dew  conidtatiofl  era  the  qneetlon  of 
Parliamentary    Keform.       Unlex*    there    v*i    ioidc    mean*    or 
making  the  Irish  Parliament  fairly  representative  of  the  existing 
constituency,  then  its  ■  rs  wen    an   idle  jest.     The 

\  nlttntccr*  were  ready  to  push  on  their  successes  ami  crown 
(heir  work  by  insisting  on  reform.  But  here  Grattan  and 
<.';..:!<  ii m Hit  drew  bei  It  .   much  as  they  desired  a  d  la   the 

constitution  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  pIBpued  to  exact  it 
by  the  demonstrations  of  an  armed  force. 

In  conniption  with  t In*  agitation  for  Hoform  we  rome  upon 
a  singular  personage,  who  at  this  time  seemed  to  hold  the 
dictatorship   of    Ireland    almost    wi'.hiu    Lis    jrrasp.      Mr.    I.ecky 

kges  of  charming  writing  to  the  presentation  of 
Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of  I)ctry  ;   and   apparently  the  »p 
him   is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  influence  lie  exercise*! 

who  boasted  GfnttaB,  Cli/uh-muiit,  and  Flood  U&Oftg 
leaders;  and  we  may  fairly  infer,  from  the  career  of 
Lord  Bristol,  what  was  the  standard  of  political  knowledge 
which  the  Irish  community  had  attained.  It  it  only  in  the? 
history  of  King  Theodore  of  Corsica  that  we  find  any  analogy 
(<-i  die  adventures  »l  Frederick  Augustus,  Bishop  of  Deiry, 
careering  round  Dublin  in  his  purple  mix-*  :mtl  fsjftlltd  glofne, 
attended  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  under  tin-  COfflDHld  of  his 
Jreebootin^  Iciotmui  from  M.ivi...  It  required  considerable  I 
ciuns  no  the  part  of  CbarlemODjt'i  friend*  !«•  prc.vcn  !iank 

lik«-  this  I'miri  being  installed  as  President  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  Lender  of  the  popular  party. 

We  bare  alroadi  shown,  that  0  left  the 

aspiration*  ol   I  nth  traders  unsatisfied;  and  the  RoTolnlioa  ol 

1 7«s i\  although  it  was  iome  guarantee  foi    what  llwj  had  jcot, 

not  give  ihein  m  a  common id  nl>antagos.    The 

main    object    of    the    struggle:    lor     Ililh    nationality,    the    cipjal 

enjoyment  with  theli  iaUpnr-soJbjeetn  in  England  of  the  in- 
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diistrhil  nppnrruniiir-*  which   the  11  .lgland   hrul 

in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  nearly  as  far  ol   ns  ever.      It 
in  this  state  of  things   that   Pitt   applied    himself  to  Fiutl 
permanent  MtUtSlfDt|  which  might  on  the.  nna  lurid  satisfy 
trade    ambition    of    Ireland,   and   on    the    other    provide   some 
i-    ^  n*t  those  danger*  of  divergent  poUde*  on  ■ 
: .in*  between    Doblia  mi*!  London,  vhica   bolt  Shelblltttr 
and    Fox   wished  to  guard   against    in   1782.     The  importance 
Pitt   attached    to  some  scheme    of   the   kind    is   clearly  shown 
in  bi»  citiii'vpniidriicr  uirli  the  Doke  of  Rutland,  then 
Lieutenant  oi  Ireland.     In  a  notice  ol   that  collection,  published 
i;i   this  *  Re tiew    in  September  lc-42,  there   is  given   at  length 
a   leitrr   to   the  Duke  of   Kntiand   of  January   0.    1785,    which 
contains  a  luminous  exposition  of  bis  Irish  polii  y.      In  ■ 
o    ten  resolutions   he   proposed   that  nil    Irish  good*  might  be 
imported   iotu    Kiigland,  and   all   Knglish  goods   inl«»    1; 
either   arfthonl    duty   or  at   rcpinl   duties   for   the   two    islands. 
III.    currying  trade,   with   the  Colonics  was.  ut  the   same 
in  1m-  mown  open,  and  the  surplus  *A  tin    hr-mlitary  rerenie 
was  to  be  pnid  over  to  England. 

When  this  sulieuu-,  itdtipied  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  was 
brought  hcfnrr*  the  Ivnglish  House  of  Commons,  trade  interests 
were  seriously  alarmed  ;  and  this  time  the  opposition  to  cons' 
matlnl  concessions  in  favour  of  Ireland  bad  the  support  of  the 
u  '  a  who,  in  177$,  had  gone  furthest  in  advoeno  of  the  coav 
imitiicntion  of  trade  advantages  with  Ireland.  Pox  desou 
tbc  project  us  'fraught  with  injur*  nn<I  rum  to  the  rsianul \ 
of  rail  cmiiiuy/  u  •  .hi  extravagant  length    i1*  com  e$tH  m  '    Pi  I 

Cerscvercd,  and  in  May  formally  introduced  the  w  Mine, 

owever,  provisions  which  limited  the  concern  an  a*  regarils 
the  Kast  and  West  Indies,  and  form  all  J  rcn*TT«d  t<»  I  Copland 
authority  to  control  Irish  export  trade  in  certain  circuusatanoo. 
Although  this  latter  addition  waa  sure  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  ami  did  in  i  sorti 

to  threaten  the  commercial  independence  won  in  172)9-80 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  practical   eoncesiions  made  W 
Irish  triiiU-rh  would  disarm  opposition,  and  Mr.  I^-ikv  inclines 
to  the  opinion,  that   Ireland  would  have  done  wi 
the  proposal.     It  was  adopted  in  England,  notwithstanding 
most  persistent  and  disingenuous  opposition  of  the  Whig*, 
made  every  effort  to  take  advantage  ol  trade  jealousy  in  Engl 
ami  declared  through  the   mouth  of  Mr    Vox  that   tl  i 
not  barter  English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery    ■     stimulated 
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Im   tins  challenge  from  thrir  Ku^lish  friends,  G  rattan  and  Plood 
ws>ro  united    in  rmpotition,  Ura  tin  ffd  strong  support 

among;  the  Irish  MlOUtiv.       Lravi*  to  liim-j   in  tin-  Hill  hu  on)/ 
"'»' .liii'-d  *■  (if  nineteen,  and  the  Government,  after 

some  delay,  abandoned  tin*  project 

It   is   not   surprising  that  these    nnsuccosiful   etTorta   tn  give 
Inland  thfl  lull  benefit  of  Kngland's  commercial  position  should 

li:iV  in  ;i!ir<]   puliiM      \u-\:  I<  i  I  h  <■  i  it  ig||)nl  >S|H  (  ftl  il'tl  of  Mo|  VIIP1I  X 

.f  notice,  that  the  words  "  IftffffklJTff  union  M  were  lit 

tliifl  time  fro'jnontly  pronouin        m  . .  vith  tbo  oomrnoroial 

iti nw.      Tho  ircio  trado  wliirh    t.li<  y   would  havo  frccurod  lo 

Ireland   had  only  been   granted  t-»  Scotland  on   tho  condition  of  a 

onion.     vYilberfurca  in  tho  Hnglish  Home  of  Common*,  and  Ijonl 

in   the  House  of  Lords,  ttpoke  of  a  legislative 

union  as  Uio  beat  1*1  M  Loa  fat  tliu  oounlrira,  but  pronounced  it  to  U) 

oticabl*,  M    l  -■  1-wi.l  VOOU   Dffel    OOBMBi      Lord  Sack vi lie,  on 

thai  band,  argued  strongly  in  favour  l».ili  of  tho  |».-. 
and  expediency  of  neb  a  measure,  and  of  its  (Treat  superiority  to  s 
oommarcml  treaty.  Sydney,  when  roportiDtj  this  speech  to  Holland. 
spoke  of  a  union  as  impracticable,  "  especially  at  a  timo  when  the 
Irieli  were  but  just  iu  possession  M  iLeir  favourite  object,  an  bail 
pendant  Lefjjlalattire."  It  hi  QertsJn,  however,  that  Rutland  had 
aoZDO  timo  previously  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  a  legis- 
lative union,  and  it  was  noticed  that,  shortly  after  the  rejection  of  tho 
commercial  propositions,  several  pamphlets  discussing  that  question 
vera  published.** 

The  Irish  Parliament  made  as  little  progress  with  administra- 
tive a*  with  constitutional  reform.     There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  i'-  might  he  expected  some  improvement  would  be. 
I'd.    The  monstrous  system  of  treating  the  highest  and  best 
offices  of  State  as  tuiocimt»  ol  which  the  selerio*  might 
be   drown   by  absentees,  had  been  gradually  curtailed   since   the 
Revolution  of  1688.     The    Lord- Lieutenancy,   the   Bishoprics, 
and  most  of  the  judicial  posts,  implied  personal  attendance  in 
Ireland,  but  many  great  offices  remained   which  were  regularly 
residents  in    England.     The   greet    post   of  Chief  He- 
irnpmbranrer,  falling  vacant   about    this   time,   was   given   10   the 
President  of   the    Hoard  of   Trade    in    Knglnnd,   although,   as 
Mr.   Ledcy  epigramnMtlcally  says,  such  an  appolnti'M  > 
well   fitted  to  exasperate  equally  both  the  most  selfish  and  tbo 
most  disinterested  of  Irish  |H»liticians.'t 

It  wns  whilst  nlTairs  were  tiding  on  in   this  May,  when  it  was 

(ring  mure  evident  every  day  that  the  pompous  installation 

of  Irish  nationality   had   produced   little    but    nddilional  debt, 
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Bttd   uiut  not   Hkelj    to  be   mom  ptofilablc   in   the    futute,  t 

accidc 

crisis 

in  Dublin      Thf»  whole  theory  of  Irish  indpjw 

!:iu    rested   in  1778,  as  it  did   in  the   rein  ofjameall.,  on 

E reposition    that    Ireland    VM    :ni    acquisition,   DO!    OS*   Rnglao 
ut  of  tin  fa  Crovro.     Tin;  Irish  population,  made  op  of 

ooooucTcd  lnau  tribes  tod  the  follow  ing  of  tin*  !  loose  of  Plante- 
genet.   had   been  granted  certain    privileges  by  their  lords,  and 
out  of  these  h.nl    sprung  the   Irish  nation  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, whoso  rights,  howcvorT  wore  not  to  lie  determined  by  toe 
letter  of  the  grants,  as  would  he  those  of  the  tenants  of  a  manor, 
in'   bl    thi    tradition!  and  customs  of   England      Mr    <• 
and  hi»  school  are  perpetually  shifting  abo  -i  bcl  rsx  n  the  rights 
of  tin*  King  and   the  rights  uf  Parliament.      In  their  ende 
to  proteo:     1"     Irish    iettl<  rs  against  the  wrong*  done   thuuo  n 
the  interest  of  lite  Pnrliamentar)  major!  tj  at  West) 
shelter  themselves  under  the   royal  power.      It  they  are 
with   the  government   in    Dublin,  they  appeal  to  I 
liberties    which    Parliamentary    power    had     in   com  par  - 
recent  years  won  for  the  English  people. 

The   mental   Incapacity  of  George   111.   In  11  *  tai 

theory  in  a  now  tight     Pitt  proposed  thai  Parliament  shoals' 

pass  a  Hill  creating  ■  Regency  ;  the  royal  assent   to   br 

to  the  Hill,  when  vot.-d  by  Parliament,  by  a  Commission,  ela> 

voted  into  office  by  Parliament     Fo\  contended  thnt  tin 

authority  passed  to  the  heir-apparent  as  a  matter  oft*  course,  thai 

it  was  only  for  Parliament   to  recognize  it  by  addnaa.    Hoc 

whir-hover  of  those  contentions  was  right,  the  Irish  Parliament, 

ding  to  ( ■rattan's  theory,  was  bound  to  form  and  pronouns? 

an  opinion  of  it* own.    ■  Their  fundamental  donrrine  wm  that  the 

i  nlonc  waa  the  link  between   the  two  countries,  and 

iiiir.li  Parliament  had  no  authority  whatever  over  Ireland 

or  the  bieb  Parliament  ;  but  th.  ones* 

OUeilcc    of   the    incapacity  of  tin    K  t  iliih 

Parliament   to  create  the  tempoi  -cign  whom  they  were 

to  obey,  and  i"  define  the  powers  which  ho  was  to  exercise.  •   To 
oppose  such  doctrines  the  Irish  patriot  pattv  were  pledged,  and 
Air.  Lccky,  with  his  usual   candour  and  discrimination,  n 
nut  that   there,  wctc  many  moriveg  to  make  them  conscious 
these  logical  necessities: — 

•Rrtme.  men   were  not  innonsiblo   to  the  charm   of  Deserting  t 
Ireland  thy  right  to  pursue  a  oopnrate  line  of  policy  on  a  questii 
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of  great  eoafti  »iiili    naa«  others  thought  they 

a»w  aa  approaching  ehangn  in  the,  souren  of  patronage,  &n<l  w»ro 
*>*gee  to  bo  among  tbo  firrt  to  win  the  favour  ■  -t   i 
It  waagooorally  belicvc.l  that  tho   bang  WOnld  bo  a 
tho  royal  authority,  and  tho  cliof  borough  interirsta,  which  had  bag 
boon  almost  pausivv  in  the  hands  of  tin  rainfrtl'  m,  tx  gin  to  gravitate 
rapidly  toward*  tho  mow  plan   i   which    ■•  nting  nboro  the 

horizon.'  • 

With  Grattan  and  Chnrlemont  motive*  lets  unworthy  pre- 
vailed, but  which  still  pnrtook  rather  of  a  party  intrigue  than 
of  tli (icr  Cnr*r— chlng  principles  fll  to  guide  M  in  n  great 

constitutional  crisis.      There  were,  Mr.  Lcckj  add*; — 

'  Consideration*  which  long  attached   Lbum   l>.  tho  rTbifl  leads 
England,  and  on    tho   eve   rif  the   Regimcy   debates,   an   assurance 
■ppCArc  to  hftv©  been  given  to  Gmttan  that  in  the  event  of  a  Regency 
tue   Government  in  irulund   would  ho  changed,  and  that   tho  now 
Government  mn  I  ftftd  nurv  through  some  nf  those  meaaure.* 

u(   reform  whn  ■■>   h»d   mo  hm,"   mi  .•:■.'.■  -fully   adfooaled  an 

indispensably  Docefiflafy  to  pot  an  and   to  r f ■     :  i  i.m  in 

Irchuid,  and  to  maka  tho  Irish  I'nrlianit  ut  a  h  al  n  Box  of  thoodiicotod 
opinion  of  tho  nation.' | 

Without   waiting   (or  the  decision   ol   Pnrl lament   in  London 

ral  schemes  of  PI  I  and  Poat  Grattan  carried  a  simple 

address  to  the   Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  hi  in  to  assume  ma 

sovereignty  of  Ireland.    The  Lord-I.r  I  declined  to  present 

dorOts,  anil    flu-    HoOfa  «•!    CoJzUnoM   nominated    a   spr.  i.I 

deputation,  meanwhile  refuting  to  vote  supplies   for  more  than 

Don t hi      When  the  depu  rrivad  acCariton  Huiiic  the 

Kinjj  tad  recovered,  and  too)  i  iiaaed,  with  a  handsome 

acknowli-dgmciu  of  their  devotion.      This  episode  illin.tr/itcd  two 
things — tho    dangerous    anomaly    of    the    system    which    Irish 
•  U'-i_".  had  i  tto    ed  from  Bnwlnud,  and  the  despicable  chai 
DJ   tho  Assembly  which  presided   over  it.     On  the  question  of 
Parliamentary    Reform,    of   Pen*  I   Tithr    Reform,   Fibs- 

giblxm,  ai  roproaentatlTO  ol  tho  f  Jovrrnment,  had  for  year* 
commanded  an  overwhelming  majority.  An  accident  seemed 
to  threaten  the  Minlstrj  ai  Weetmfnitef  irhh  annihilation,  and 
Mr.  Grmttaa  found  aunaalf  rapportod  bj  a  majority  which  tho 
AUorney*OeneTsJ  dared  not  challenge  to  ■  dinzlon.  Just  as  in 
1782,  nfter  Yorktuwn,  when  tn<  fatt  of  !.■>?■!  \:.<nh"a  Ministry 
was   sealed,   the   majority    raddcnlj    awake   to   the   merits   of 

I  rton's  motion   for   the  parti nl  repeal  of  Poyntngs'  A' 
six  years  later,  when  the  Whig  Prinze  of  Wales  teemed  alined  - 
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to  hold  power,  their  onlv  anxiety  wai  to  show  their  epptwiofjop 
ol  ( ■  rattan  and  l*'ox.  When  the  King  recovered,  ibct  were  glad 
in  vlink  back  10  the  TlMlBTJ  lii'inli  A  few  srha  held  spexLally 
valuable  appointments  were  made  examples  of,  am!  itonce 

ol  the  rot  mu  accepted. 

In  L792,  the  wink    tint   WBM   required   in   17*2  remained  un- 
done.    No  advance  hud  been  mad*  in  obtaining  great) 
tuuiiiet  of  trade.      In  spile  of  the  bounties  pi--  ;  »ublin 

uMQt  t»»  promote  various  branches  of  Irish  industr 
revenue  had  not  risen,  whilst  the  expenditure  hod  £>"  I 
creasing.  A'othing  btid  been  effected  towards  the.  Reform  of 
PArliamr-nt  ;  Komnn  Catholicism,  risen  out  of  the  dust  since  tbe 
U  liliamitc  war,  was  increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  no 
progress  Imd  been  made  in  the  Kttlemcntol  it*  politico!  account. 
Whilst   the   penal  a*   it   was  a  policv  designed  10 

extirpate  Catholicism,  had  disappeared,  the  exclusion  of  Itomso 

Catholics    from    position,  Inflaence,  and    political    rights  was 

still  in  full  rigour.      I'"pul.u  In  lift"  in  ilie   magic  results  to  it 
I  inn  i»  i!  ;i  1 1. 11  u  by  the  constitutional  changes  wrought  in  1  7^ 
pasftod  nwfiv.      VV'uIfr  Tone   expressed  a  prevalent  and  growing 
feeling  when,  in  1791, ho  described  the  Revolution  ol  i  lii 
before  as   'the  most    bungling  imperfect   business   which  ever 
>    ridicule  on   a  lofty  epithet   \>\    aa  '    mi  w  mildly." 

The  Volunteers  had  fallen  into  . -oinpararivo  oblivion  J  01 
the  other  hand,  new  forces  were  at  work.  The  French  K> 
tion  hftd  riveted  t!i  iorsol  all  Europe   Mid  old  I ■.-ni.eruVatt 

ol  CMMnmorco and  tradition  tnad  i  influence  more  Lmssc- 

dlalO  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  whilst  the  anomalous  omdiltse 
of  Irish  uutitotiont  rendered  the  population  naturally  apt  kt 
revolutionary  tcoob] 1 1 g . 

As  time  went  on,  the  possibility  of  war  with  France  dres* 
near*  i.  Next  ''>  the  question  *»f  trade,  the  uicisl  impi>it*iat  ese* 
ment  in  the  Irish  problem  had  become  that  of  tl«*  poaition  of  the 
Roraan  Catholics.  On  this  subject  the  men  who  had  wrought  u> 
Caastiiotian  of  1782  were  divided  in  opinion  Although  the 
Volunteers  at  Dungannon  hail  declared  tli<ir  satisfaction  at  tor 
relaxation  of  Lho  penal  laws,  such  sentiments  by  no  meant 
indicated  any  disposition  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  poii- 
tical    power.     GrattAU,   and   one   or   tnu   nf  his   followers,  had 

■rated    measures    such    as    are    described    in    this    c 
by    the    trim    Catholic    Ltnaiicijutioii ;     but    Climb  i 
Flood,  and   the  greater  number  of  their  party,  as   well  as 
Government  majority,  wctc  resolutely  opposed  to  giving 
to  Roman  Catholics      Meanwhile,  that  oodj  had  been  riraldlr 
asking   for   further   concessions.      The  Catholic    genu*    lot  a 


bad 

i 
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long  time  conducted  this  agitation  with  great  moderation  ; 
i»  cbr  ditiliu  Of  lliiii  cll'niu  hrcamt?  .ipjijii rut,  and  uew 
forces  grew  up  in  the  island,  the  leadership  of  their  party 
pasted  to  more  daring  politicians,  who  gladly  welcomed  the 
co-operation  of  the  democratic  Protestants  of  t J»f  \nrtli  of 
Ireland.  The  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  suffrage 
'i  1 7H2  might  have  learned  ■  geiiftouv  OOPOClaloil  of  the 
governing  power  an  imitation  to  an  excluded  class,  I 
recent  OOnduCt  bud  piuvid  their  advance  in  civic:  ciu;*l itii-s,  in 
•  in  and  share  in  tin*  working  ■•)  ( ' i ' -  Constitution.  In 
■B)  such  change  Vll  <""  ,v  Jl>  instalment  iti*  that  iuii- 
Qanioa  of  power  to  the  masses  which  democracy  was  already 
demanding  as  of  right.  In  England,  however,  the  Roman 
Catholic  rinetrinn  never  was  complicated  by  ccnudotationi 
ol  popular  power;  nnd  Hurlic,  who,  brought  into  alliance  with 
tin-  Goferamenl    on   the   subject  of  I'iuiuy,   had  considerable 

it: •■■  on  Irish  question*,  »har«d  (Jrattan'v    »  u  n    'li  i[    Unman 

toHcUm  had  lust  its  ancient  charmctcfntica,  and  become 
fused  in  the  crucible  of  eighteenth-**  nt  mv  philosophy,  whilst 
iU  nntii|uii>,  its  centralized  ^",«*  n  M  -  it*  ..iUti»cratic  associa- 
tions, and  its  moral  teaching,  would  make  it  n  useful  all}'  against 
the  licence  of  French  democracy. 

In  1  ~'.K',  Mi   I'iir  prrtfii'd  rhc  Irish  (invrrnrnent  for  n  complete 

removal  oi  the  laws  excluding  Roman  Latin  lut  uTOD  prolcssions 

ami  rniliogi»  each  «a  the  legal  profjaaaionaand  the  arm/,  and  frota 

atTTlCC  on  juries.      I"  this  he  added  a  strong  admonition,  that 

Id  be  admitted  U)  the  suffrage.     To  the  whole  o\  this 

ff  Lord   Westmorland,  on  bekalf  of  hie  colleagues   in   the 
rial)     (ion-Hi mi  nt,    urged    many    objections,    and    the    latter 
proposal  be  resolutely  opposed. 

Pitt  was  not  convinced  by  Lord  \Yrxi  nun  laud's  despatches, 
but  h*  onnoenti'd  not  to  press  for  the  concession  of  the  fran- 
chise or  the  right  to  carry  arms;  and  the  Acts  of  1792  were 
confined  to  removing  those  restrictions  which  affected  the 
Rowan  Catholics  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  or  in  the 
e  of  the  professions,  Pitt  probnbh  (all  thai  the  rest 
would  follow.  The  very  aratunent  erhlcn  Westmorland  used 
in  favour  of  letting  tiling'  alone — the  facility  with  which  the 
Irish  Hottee  of  Common*  could  be  '  inanagetl * — encouraged 
the  English  Minister  in  the  beliefi  that  an  important  interest 
might  be  conciliated  to  the  support  of  the  Government  by  the 
admission  of  Catholic*  to  the  franchise,  without  really  endanger 
ing  the  hold  of  the:  Governmen:  OTei  that  House;  and  that  lie 
wout  right   in  this,   he    proved   in    loOO,   when    he   carried   the 

abolition 
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ahnlirinn  of  lbs  frith   Commons,  Although  Catholic  voters 
been  added  to  the  constituent  iee  in  overwhelming  numbera, 

Tbe  Catholic  agitation  was  not   id  laved 
1792;  mad  before-  Parliament  ng.iia  mot,  the  Fnmch  Repo 
bad  overrun  Flanders  and  Holland.     Wolfe  Ton  •  sunt 

of  revolution-ivy   opininii*,   became    Krorrmry   of    tin*    Catholic 
1  -  in  if-    mm5,   i  I  Atbolil   Convention  met  in  December, 
thli  meeting  the  <  dropped  every  limitation  a 

cfoxnandt,  and  ashed  for  full  equality  with  other  subject*  of  uV 

En  November   Dundns,  writing   to  Westmorland  on   the  con- 
dition   of   foreign    affairs,    continues:    'It    avcun 
be   of   the    utmost   importance    riot    to    lose    the    assist  an 
the  Catholics  in  the  support  of  the  established  Const itution.'  * 
Westmorland   <<■•   :iiifinr   preparing  for   tbo  introduction    cd 
desired   measure,   and  bis   dtffii  •>'   be   i  outlined   when 

he  write*  of  the  Chancellor,  I-nnl  Clare,  and  tlse  oi 
Miniattni :     *  Tluv  nro  all  in  so  unpleasant  a  li  tiat  I 

can  hardly  persuade  them  to  renin  I  upon  tnyl  <ing.'  Tne 
( ink  I'tnriiriit  Bill  gave  Roman  Catholici  the  franchise,  *d- 
CDittcd   ill**- ii   to  ad    ;»s  magistrate*!  as  jun  i  innt, 

and   to  bear  commission*  in  the   army.      Ponton  by,   who  had 
posed  concession,  now  endeavoured  tu  trump  lac 
Qovsrnnsnl    id  tot*  hy  urging  thai  Catholic*  should  al«n  be 
admitted   to   Parliament.       The   chief   spokesman    of   the  Go- 

■  u-ii!    In   opposing  this  amendment   was    \rtbii    Weill 
who,  aj   Prima    Minister  Oi    Knjjiiud,   in-. uli    forty  years 
rants,  carried  this  Yen  concession  I  trough  the  House  of  Lards 
of  tIi.*  United  Kingdom.     The  amend  m<  i  the  gooa 

faith  was  certainly  open  to  doubt,  was  defeated  by  a  Urea 
majority. 

I  . .  lion  with   this  measure  it  may  bo  observed,  thai 

whilst  one  of  the  objection*  urged  ngain«r  the  Act  of  I'nton  if, 
that  there  was  no  dissolution  distinctly  on  the  question  of  Unit* 
<m    no   Union,  tin-   swamping  ol   the  Protestan  ii  the 

admission  of  thin  gir. n  multitude  of  new  B  man  Catholic  re 
was  never  put  before  the  constituents  <>1  the  Parliament  of  1 
The  whole  popular  element  in  the  existing  political  system  was 
represented  by  the  counties  and  Inter  borough*  returning  less 
than  100  members,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the-  counties  this  measure 
handed  over  the  representation  to  men  without  any  experience 
of  politico]  institutions,  many  of  them  without  any  knowledge 
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i»f  the   English  language,  *a  bin])'  of  men/  as  Pnrson*  described 
.  mi  great  ignorance,  bigoted  to  th. 
In  1:   altars,  repelled  from  JNM  by   utnieut  prejudices,  and 
at  least  /our  times  ns  numerous  xi  vou  ore."  * 

la  his  xcal  to  give  the  IrUh  Parliament  any  credit  In-  poeuMv 
can  for  gcncTous  purpose  and  large*  views,  Mr.  Lecky  contends, 
that  they  were  ready  to   accept  the  scheme  in  139%  if  they  bad 

i  frankly  asked  la  do  so.  He  says,  'few  things  in  Irish 
FtflUlBOUttn  history  are  more  rcni:iil..*h!e  tli.m  khC  fncility 
with  which  this   peat   measure   mu  carried.  ...   It   passed   its 

ad  reading  in  ttw  HottM  ofl  I  ommons  with  only  n  single 
■f-  i  ive  !'  h  i  in  milled  with  Ottlj  three  nnrtitives,  and  in 
the  critical  diflftiotU  on  it*  clauses  the  majorities  wcr«  af 
two  to  onc/f  The  reader  who  recollects  the  composition  and 
career  of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  hardly  he  surprised  at  this 
remarkable  acquiescence.  The  stnte  of  affairs  which  inudc  the 
w  of  17-S2  possible  for  tl if  English  f  tiivrrnmenT,  ihe 
prnetiral    control    eojoyod    by    any    I  fifth    Ministry-  over 

the  Dublin  Home  oi  Commons,  CBflbled  tiu-m  [»»  pass  the  Relief 
Acts  of  17$3   as   goon  at  ihr  Cabinet  resolved   that  they  should 

pan 

Wm  Cannot    attribute   the   contrast    between   the   Sessions   of 

!  and   1793   to  the  growth  of  conviction,  nor  do  we   feel   at 

all  Mire  that  any  believer  in  the  permanence  of  the  Wri 

stitutton  was  wise  in  adopting  the  Act  ot  I /[)'.'..     Grattan  cntircl\ 

Ived   the  recuperative  power  of  ifae  Catholic  system, 

\j  rvcrv  ether  eminent  anil  independent  Irishman  who, 

sd  ot  speculating  about  its  future,  studied  its  actual  ttpeni- 

tion,  opposed  the  project  when  it  tame  on  for  diacusftSi 

We  may  jhI :n if,  fin  the  sake  of  argunenl   thai  I  iugibbon 
was  an    inveterate  opponent,  whom   no  reasoning   could 
It  is  plain,  from  Mr.   Lccky's  own  account  of  the  Session,  that 
eminent   politicians,  like  Sir  John   Pnrnell  and   Ponaonrn 
Parsons,  ail  regretted  this  legislation  ;  whilst  men  whose  motives 
wen?  above  suspicion,  like  Foster  and  Ogle,  Latooi  be  and  <  I 

.  gave  it  direct  opposition.  IH.  Ingram  points  out,  on  toe 
supposition  that  the  Ptoli amenl  of  Ireland  was  a  reality,  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  concession  of  L7M  m.i*t  have  come  « 
render  of  the  pocket-torooghe,  the  only  remaining  stronghold 
of  the  Protestants,  and  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats 
in  Parliament. 

*  There  would  have  bean  a  Catholic  Ireland  united  by  a  aingh 
that  of  the  Executive,  to  a  Protestant  Great  Britain,  whoso  Protestant 


Tha Irish  i',iih,nii,u; <n&? lAi  Utdotu 

monarch  was  bound  by  his  coroualiou  oath,  as  his  Psrliiuneal  was 
bound  bytin'irn.In  iitjiiiiTiiiii  rlic  pT0*fiataOt  K^iiilinhniftntand  religion. 
Tin  CatholicM  wore  attached  to  their  own  religion,  and  natural  hr 
advtittc-  to  a  Protestant  Kntahlirdiment.  J  lev  could  not  be  <  ip.vt<  J 
to  Imi  friendly  to  a  constitution  which  unn  founded  on  that  I-'*tdkblt*4' 
rnont.       flssswllllinilW.  (-•;><',iitiiil    ilift". 

mutt  Luto  nht;<.-ii  bttWMO  the  two  ,  and  tho  liuglu  tie  noil 

i)i.«  n  iron  away/  ■ 

Dissensions  w.nihl  have  arisen  even  if  the  Catholics  hail  been 
prudent  and  moderate     Hut  political  prudence  and  moderation 
(ran  not   to  be  expected   frora  a  community  without  any  ci 
tutional  experience  or  training,     We  have  alrcad)  n 
tlmf.  firattnn  and   Burke  formed   their  estimate  of  the  Cat! 
on  the  supposition,  that  Catholicism  bad  succumbed  t  i 
unaUsis.      Urging  legislation  iu  f&voui  <►,  '  aiLu  ■   • 

(i  rattan  declared :   ■  That  religion  (the  Protectant)  is  the  rrii* 

bo   of  the  Stole,  and  will   become  the  religion  of  Catholic*. 

severity  does  not  prevent  them.  Bigotry  may  survive  perse- 
uti.n,  hut  it  can  never  survive  toleration  ;*  1  ami  later  on,  he 
laid;  'What  Luther  did  for  tin,  philosophy  lias  done  in  seme 
ii<  me  for  tha  Etozaan  Catholics,  and  the  religion  has  undergone 
n  silent  reformation.' J 

.Neither  Burke  nor  Gratlnn  recollected  that  the  power  of  Rons 
hai  alflr&Vaj  i is    the   lODg   rDO,   rested   <»il  }tii|>ulai    iuflueiKr  ;    tlist 
whenever   the   conditions   for  obtaining  that    influence   varied. 
Home  lias  known  bow  to  change  her  mode  of  punning  it.    TTiej 
thought,  in  fact,  that  Romanism   had  patted  away,  and 
warmly   encouraged   the   demand   of   Kcogh   and   the   C.'itholic 
ComllUttM   that   the    suffrage   should    be    extended   to    Komsn 
Catholics;   bur,  avaa  it  this  view  had   i»m  i\{il   luunlod  si 
regards  the   lew  Catholics   who  were  personally   known   to  the 
Protestant  leaden,  the  stnallness  of  the  number  ol   better-class 
Catholics  m  Ireland  was  fatal  to  theu  influence  over  their  cots- 
znunity.     The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  still  clung  to  the  Roman 
communion,  were  only  a  fragment,  whilst  a  substantial  mi 
class  there  was  none.      The   educated   Cuthidirs  were  but  corks 
on  the  ocean  of  Popish  democracy.     Some  instances,  narrated 
by    Mr.    Leckv,   throw   light    on  the  temper  ol  the  Protestant 
populace  on  the  ono  hand,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  populace  an 
the    other:    'that   sect,'    as    I<onl    Westmorland    drvrilini    it, 
1  nrjtbont  head  or  Rstdsvme ' 

When  the    leaden  of  the  Volunteers  were  not  mocec 
with  at   much  energy  as  the  crowd  wished,  Napper  Tandy  rote 
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to  denounce  them.  ami,  to  give  emphasis  to  hi*  views,  proposed 
the  expulsion  of  tbe  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  re*ult  waft  thai  iha 
COIpt  lViniu\  i-li  expelled  Air  T*ndj.  Winn  Lord  Bristol  en- 
ured to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Vokmteeii  nt  their 
Dublin  Convention  in  I78o,  notwithstanding  his  personal  popis- 
l»rit>  and  tin  Oagei  sympathy  ol  the  body  with  those  measures  a( 
Catholic  relief  And  I'ariiiunriitai  t  Reform  which  hfl  strenuously 
advocated,  his  candidature  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  Charlemont, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  party,  mid  discountenanced 
the  intervention  of  the  Volunteers  on  the  Reform  que 
Let  us  compare  this  spirit  of  wise  suhnrd illation  with  the  action 
of    thfl    CsUVOllC  Commhteft,        When     I  mil    Kriimaw     id.)    i,t\\,r 

noblemen  endeavoured    to  dissociate   that  bodj   Iron    . 
operation    with    thfl    revolutionary  emissaries,    who   afterwards 
formed   the  Socittj  ol   United   Irishmen,   he  not  only  spo). 
rain,  but  was  driven  into  secession,  and  the  ( 'mum  i  tier  denuuiM  *d 
him  and  all  who  supported  him  in  on  angry  resolution. 

Hon  conscious  the  Government  ware  of  ibe  new  era  upon 

whieh  Ireland  had  entered  DSM  be  judged  of  from  the  fret, 
that  this  year,  warned  by  the  (Convention  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Francis  Street,  I  h<-v   pi--..!     in    \<t    j  n._'    *urli    nr^m 

tiona  in  the  (ntaro.  h  i$  Dot  iiiiiiiicr«-*tii»>  to  DOtd  that  this 
Ac:,  which  was  coeval  with  the  new-iumi  political  rights  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  crowd,  remained  En   i<>rca  until    L879,  and  on 

its  repeal   that  yeai    the   Land    Lra^iir  Kpiaui;   into  existi 

Between  the  pissing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Acts  in  1798  and 

the  Union,  die  two  areata  most  often  l  aimed  \"  m  tl  <    b  ief 

Vieeroraltr   of   Lord    FitZwUliem    and   tin-   Rebellion  of  1798- 

niring   into  the   political  value   of  the  fragile  structure   of 

rought   by  Grattari,  we  are  D04  •    nn-nnni  m-iili    die 

terrible  cpieode  of  the  Kobellioaof  3798  farther  lean  to  ren 

that    tile    uew    Irish   constitution   did    nothing   ta    prevent,   or  to 

mitigate  Its  horror*.  Neither  does  the  Fitzwilliam  mis*i<>n 
appear  so  relevant  to  our  subject  aa  tnaoj  writers  sesame.    On 

the  incorporation  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  with  Pitt's  Ministry 
in  17it4,  the  Catholic  agitation  being  very  active,  and  the 
view*  of  the  new  members  ol  the  GOTenUBeat  in  favour  of 
the  admission  ->l  Catholics  to  Parliament  being  well  known, 
their  policy  was  taken  for  granted  :  and  the  hopes  of  the  CathoUos 
were  confirmed,  when,  in  January  ll'Jb*  Lord  FitavrittUn 
rrrded  the  plodding  and  indiwtrinu*  Lord  Westmorland  in 
Dublin.  G  rattan's  Rill,  introduced  the  billowing  month,  was 
■apposed  to  have  the  support  of  the  I  (orerxuiienl  -  bat  suddenly 
Lord  Pitxwilllasn  was  recalled,  and  the  scheme  for  sAmil 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  abandoned. 


Thr  /  .  nwn. 


That  the  ■access  of  Lord   F3  Esslon  u. 

tod   inebriating  the  Rebellion,  or  the   ncc  or   tht 

Union,   wr    srr    no    reason    to    believe,   although    no    daut] 
abrupt  and  mysterious  termination  added  to  i  h    j  xeite- 

uuiii;  bat  why  tLul  distinguished  no  dot 

man  «Mi  sent  lo   Inland,  or  why  he  was  recalled,  iwm  to 
be  ideation*  for  the  curious  antu|uary  miner  than  fal  the  stU'irnl 

of  politic*,  seeking  in  history  some  lessons  for  the  future. 
Lord  Fitswilliomo  success  could  hare  had.  as  regards  Irish 
politics,  i<iil_\  one  tckuIi,  tin*  further  derm  i  Impos- 

10  Iri  b  Constitution,    liml  it  generated 
■   spirit  of  co-operation   between  the?   small    bod  Bosun 

Cathi>li«-  gentry  .ukI  the  Protestant 
owiKib,  i  »ci\    in  experiment,  fraught  witl 

portant  social  changes,  would   hive  been  brought  into  pi*)',  SO* 
that  such  -\  iiKMMm  would  Live   consolidated  tli« 
tion,  or  would  DATS  ODSJ  Ltod  the   conflict  with  the  revnluti 
elements  in  Ireland,  appenrs  a   baseless  supposition.      It  weald 
hi  i  e  '  help  towards  a  settlesnei  I  Par- 

lunsseMtej  Reforno,  nor  would  a  strong  Catholic  representation 
in  Parliament  have  contributed  tu  get  rid  of  thai  defii 

powers  «•!  thn  •  louse  ol  C  ominous  ivbi 

alousi     Claiming  to  it]  I  none  of  that 

<\  ortf  die  B  enn  implied  La  In^Uni 

tkingof  thin  very  incident^  the  recol oi* Lord  •  -m  in 

1798,  Orattan  said  : — 

I   had  been  argued  tlint  the    I  :  was  to  govern  lac 

Kxcoutivc  power,  n  [relnndi  that  ran  only  t» 

obey  orders,  and  to  bo  th< 

a  doctrine  was  ratal  to  m  place 

iblished  the  monarchy  of  clerks,  a  Government  to  bo  earned  «0 
l.v  posl  and  D .'!■  r  tlio  dominion  of  spies,  who  wore  loos  tiiao 
men  and  more  tliun  Miniatore/  * 


The  grooJ  the  Revolution  La  England  eras  to 

in  place  of  the  personal  government  «>f  the  l\  umtif 

nf  •  clerks/  If  they  ore  so  tot*  called,  chosen  bj  tha  Hot 
( lommons ;  but,  ea  Irish    i 

were   the    heirs  of  the  doners  of  He-nn   II.     Tbcy  n 
related  to.  if  not  dependent  on,  that  royal   prerogative  whirl  i- 
hid   bonn   tho   *ork    nf  (vnturies    in 

define.     Thus,  according  to  In  was  and 

remain  s  rurrival  of  former  ago,  with  .^  political   t\ stem  too- 
i  that  -I  the  larger  island. 
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We  shall  await  with  much  interest  Mr.  Lcclty's  detailed 
mscq  mi  ol  tbii  afleir,  which  be  tremte  careorilj  (hm  the  populai 
Irish  point  of  view  in  hi*  early  work  on  'The  Leaders  Of  Pwlic 
Opinion  in  Ireland,'  but  we  sh*ll  be  surprised  if  his  narrative 
removes  the  Empretwfon,  thai  ii*  Importance  in  hi  rj  baa 

been  much  exaggerated. 

The  improii'iiK  at  ol    be  eoaiwmic  condition  of  Ireland  during 
the   twenr j     •..■;.!,    whioli   preceded    the    1   Dion,    il     ^  i;  icritly 
,  u  dip*  t  t-s  ill*  in  i-  in  favour  of  .\  ipwivte  rarlift- 

tWO  causes   (or   this    BrOgWM,   the  chief  of 

which   wa«   in   operation  before  fJiattana  triunpli   iu   17S2, 

namely,  the  freedom  of  industry  conceded  by  Lord  Xorth  after 

!,>gau     Oik-  other  cnuic  may   be   traced  t« i   iha   greater  in- 

n doner  of    I'arliamrnt,   the    ijatexn    of   bounties    on    corn 

end   lavish  expenditure  in  public   works.     It   1 ;    ■  tbtfflJ 

whether  thli  latter  eyrtem,  Itie  <mh  run*  id  the  opera  ing  imiihi-s 

■  inch  Gretten'i  rVrtiemeafl  can  claim  credit,  did  not,  in 

the  lung   run,   do  man    harm   than   good.     Ainunj:    the  many 

*  might  bara  beeni '  *.<»  dear  to  Erieli  writers',  it  it  diflh  alt  to  see 

bow  even  an  independent  lrisb  ParliameDl  could  have  raai 

off  the  shock  to  Irish   bounty -led  prosperity  nt  the  clOM  <»t   the 

great  war. 

•  ire.  the  general  election  of  1797  it  was  evident  thai 
scheme  ol  IV?2  hod  tailed.  Grattnn  reftued  t"  nek  R 
lion,  ind  in»  u\  mind*  were  occupied  with  two  considcra- 
tions,  tbc  danger  to  public  peace  involved  iu  the  revolutionary 
vlikli  permeated  the  island,  and  the  irconititutiori 
.i!"  Parliamentary  reproeentatiofl  which  was  now  evidently  at 
hand. 

I    nlv  in  the  folio  BOX   the   Urider-Siwri'iriry  i.i  the  Lord 

;■  pabliabed  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Union: 

1  Bo   great   was   thu   iulorL-U  excited  by  I  Q,   that  it 

reached  ■  ninth  edition  Iwforo  the  end  ox  tbe  Tcezt  and  ae  monyaa 
thirty  pamphlets,  noma  in  favour  of  a  TTniwi,  but  the  majority 
against  it,  appeniv.1   U-f.»rc  tbc  lu  of  January,   1709.     The  < 

not  limited  to  u  war  of  words.    On  t:.  December 

a  tnti  > :  <■  Bar  wiw  couvenud  to  deliberate  on   I 

nil  n   :tnil  .n  .vis earned,  l>y  I  I 

to  the  effect  that  the  propoaul  of  such  a  tnoaaurn  wan  "an  innovation 

ly   danfforoui:  and   tmpropor  at   It  at  janc-tu 

country.1'     On  the  17th  of  the  huuo  mouth  of  too  .Dublin 

Corporation  and   dtisaaa,  aud  on  the  inflowing  day  one  of  ihu 

tm  in,.!  i chants  of  Dublin,  were  held  on  the  subject 

b  tb  it  wag  muaintevalj  agreed  to  oppose  an  J  proposal  ••!  -  i  mob. 
Al^itt  tbc  iacac  linn:  Trinity  Collogu,  uud  tl  i  tbion 

i»f  tho  count*  *«f  I>ilili:i,  held  nuttings  ruspieti*"!/,  and  pro! 

against 


Ttic  Iritu  J'iirliamtnt  ami  tht  Union, 


against   a   l' ■■      Tlio  iroahoMors  ct   tho   county  of  W« 

liaxwiao  .Uclarcd  against  such  a  rooasuro.'  • 

In  these  pamphlets  it  wos  or^-il  on  tin-  Unionist  n 
neither  the  corruption*  nf  Parliament,  nor  the  rrligiom 
which    severed    the   population,    COOJd    be    removed    cicepi    I-* 

merging  Ireland   in  the    argei   curreni  <if  English  p 
The    Iii.li   public  entered  eagerly  into  the  discussion,  but  Ihr 
Rebellion,  which   burst  out   in   the   spring,  soon  absorbs!  CM 
attention  of  PurlUnnMit,  and   it  w.i«  not  until  January  11 
the  opening  of  the  second  Session  of  the  new  Parliami 
Lord  Cormvallis  called  form  1 1  ;ih>  ntlontOthe  scheme  which  kkJ 
'h-;»^<-<1  the  pamphleteer*  tho  previous  year.     <^ 
nmendmenU  against  the   I'nion    men   mora!   in   both   Hikxuv 
That  in  tho  Lords  wai  defeated  by  n  Jorge  majority. 

In  the  Common*  Lord  Caatlemagh  at  once  admitted,  tint  lbs 
terms  used  in  the  Royal  Speech  pledged  the  Government  t-> 
propose  a  Union.  Alter  a  long  debate  the  amendment  on  the 
Address  was  defeated,  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  v. ! illat  for  the 
Address  itself  there  was  only  a  majority  of  two,  ai 
repon  tli»'  Opposition  struck  out  tin*  paragraph  promising  con- 
sideration of  the  new  scheme  l>v  a  majority  oj  five,     Kneouragcd 

by    their   racCCM,   the    OppoiStlon    endenruuml    to    clinch    the 

l>v   |    resolution,    pledging   the   House    lO    preserve  an 

mini)  Parliamenl  «>(  Lords  and  Commons  i 

don;   but    so    man\     Objectoii   '.<>   this   abstract    resolutioo 

appeared  in  the  tanks  of  the  Opposition,  that  the  motion  was 

abandoned. 

Dr.  Ingram  attaches  great  importance  to  the  failure  <>: 
morn: 

1  This,  early  tu  it  was  in  tho  struggle,  was  tho  turning  point  of  is* 
Whole  OQ&tcat,  ami  tho  impression  made  by  tho  withdrawal  of  the 
motion  «m  profound.  Fivo  of  the  eix  whu  protected  against  tho  re- 
solution   '■'.  mi,  nnd  G.  C.  Ui'iThfui  I 

ono  of  tho  members  tor  tho  City  of  Dublin.  .  .  .* 

'  It  wan  remarked  that  from  the  hour  this  motion  vm  *  i 
tho  Union  gained  otrcugtu.     From  thin  onwards  wu  shall  find  ait 
an  onwfllingneat  on  tli  part  of  Iho  Opposition  I"  ri«k  a  division, 
a  decided  majority  for  tho  Government.' 

The  debates  show  clearly  that  the   policy  of  tbe   Oprw-'.i 
wiia  to  swoop  down  (mi  tin-  ( lovriiiineut   scheme   as   ripully 
possible;  and  the  inference  is   reasonable,  that  they  n#r* 
«>l"  the   hold   that  the  substantial  advantages  which  the 
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offered  might  t.iko  on  the  popular  mind.     No  resolution  was 
1 ly  proposed  by  tin-  Chief  Scctrun,  but  meanwhile  Mi 

Pill,  00   'J  i    J  inunrr,  bad    EfitRM  Hi  •  M  his  whole  scheme 

itt  U  ettininatsT  in  *  series  of  resolutions.  The  sixth  of  these, 
providing  for  absolute  communitv  of  trade  between  the  two 
islands,  went  further  than  anything  he  could  have  proposed  in 
furthei  than  anything  which  Inland  oould  hart  Imped. 
The  liiopportuneness  of  the  proposal  at  a  lime  of  foreign  war, 
when  the  rebellion,  toe,  in  Ireland  was  pot  completely  sup- 
prenyl,  waa  the  main  argument  of  For  anil  hi*  followers  in 
opposition  at  Westminster;  but  it  was  only  this  very  emergency 
wl.ic  li  i-:iilili-(I  Pin    tO  lilt    the   British    people    to  a  higher   lrvi-l 

i.i  political  thought,  above  the  narrow  groove*  of  prejudice  and 
selfishness  which  hud  obstructed  his  policy  in  178a — to  win  fur 
Inland  the  concession*  involved  in  tot  sixth  revolution.  Whilst 
ihna  Treninrirme  rrrrr  bring  considered  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  Opposition  in  Dublin  employed  themselves  in  ?■ 
fruitiau  ducoauons.     Lord  Corry  moved  for  a  general  I 

mittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  with  a  view  of  pledging  the 
House  to  an  uncompromising  delcnoe  of  a  separate  Parliament, 
ami  the  Government  obtained  a  majoritj  of  twenty-  My  Vaj  ■  : 
showing  their  willingness  to  remove  English  distrust,  a  new 
tity  Dill  w;is  proposed,  tu  guard  against  the  difficulty  fcug- 

Gted  bv  the  incident  of  17oS,  when  any  incapacity  ol"  tlie 
dcr  of  the  *  Cn>wn  of  Ireland*  should  occur,  but  this  fore- 
thought in  providing  a  lightning  e<  m  icior  for  m  lumw  nfriirdt 
did  not  excite  much  general  interest,  and  in  June  Parliament 
was  prorogued  to  the  following  MnT< 

Bdeanwfa  1st  wrj  i  aportaniohuiM  wat  made  in  the  form  of 
the  Ministerial  proposal.  At  first  the  QoTBTnmant  resolutions 
lcit  the  terms  of  Union  to  be  settled  by  a  commission  of  the 
two  Parliament*,  ami  ITS  know  from  the  GotH wallis  tniirajton- 
dence,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  treats  as  a  thesaurus  of 
Irish  history  at  this  period,  that  the  original  project  involved 
the  cniting  down  bv  nearly  one-half  of  nil  that  was  real  in 
the  Irish  representation  and  the  preservation  of  the  pocket 
boroughs.*  Dublin  and  Cork  writ-  in  haw  tun  iin-iiibsWCh| 
bat  all  the  eountica  and  some  six  important  boroughs  were  to 
lose  a  member,  whilst  $4  members  out  of  the  LOO  scats  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  be  given  to  Inland  wen-  to  be  assigned 
to  the  pocltel  boroughs.  These  places  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  each  of  which  was  to  enjor  tilts''  M  Mats  Sn  alter  Data 
Parliaments.      In  the  discussions  w  17V9,  thii  nrrangemi 
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vbicn  the  artificial  character  r<«aU  torn*  of  the  praviuooita 
Mr.  Glrtfbtone'a  tamous  scheme,  was  abandoned.  The  ri^htof 
the  health*  part  of  Irish  representation  <•■  be  preeervei]  intact 

was    fillip  ml  m.wl.-d  i»  rlinnir*:  c:.>ntribul«i  Im^cItU 

recjatnrnead  the  scheme  to  the  Irish  public 

In   the   ml-  rv»l  Lord  Cornwallu    exerted   himK-lf  with  antra 

:o  c<nii ji  1*1  ti-t  the  ^KMf   oligarch}   whose  power  and  priV 

tbTcntcned,,  nn<l  to  brinjr  before  tin-   public  the  lull  ascan* 

10   propoanla  which    the  British   Parliamest  had  ailorard. 

Dr.    Ingrnm  examines  careful !v   the  raoofill  of   Protestant  awl 

Jtoin-.ii   Catholic   Opinion,    and   shows   conclusively,  a*   rcffaals 

the  Inner,  thai   the  whole  weight  of  Knman  Catholic  infiarncr 

was    on  the  side  of  the   Union,      Anions    the   priesthood  the 

feeling   was   unanimous.      Archbishop  Troy    ol   Dublin,  aod 

Bishop  Mo\l/m  m|   (  oik.   ..rtii.'iv  O0-Opanlad  with  Lord  Caslle- 

rea^h  in  encouraging  thcii  (locks  to  adopt  it.     Or.  Imuran. 

••■'<  from  tho  correspondence  <-l   seventeen    Vn  1 1 -i*:  tip*  and 
Biabon  who  nipported  the  scheme.    Some  addresses 

from  Catholics  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ire  recoi 

«r  Of  the  Union,  and  not  a  single  petition  agaiiut  the  I  ai 
was  prcsentrd   hv  t)n\i   body  to   the   Kin£,   Lord- Lieutenant, 
either  House  o!  Parliament.      His  own   investigations  Icai 
to   agree    with    Phiwdeii,    the    Roman    Catholic    bisloxi 

may  indr<< I  )■.■  ^  tic]  -  tat  a  eery  greal  praponderaney  in  favour 
of  the  Union  existed  in  tbc  Catholic  body,  particularly  in  their 
nobility,  gentry,  m<  So  overwhelming  ia  the  evidence 

on  this   bend   I  ial    Mr.  Gladstone   even  docs   not  attempt 
impugn  it.* 

Ax    regards    tin      Prod  itant*,    if  we    examine    tlie.    date* 

the  BXpreaaioiu  of  opinion   between  the  spring  of 

the   |  »|   the  Union   Act  in   1&00,  n**   shall   see  that 

Protestants    ivcii-   umu'i  rd    to    its   »up|Hiit    by    tl  i- 

wbich  the  Government   promoted.      It   is  curious  in   :his  o« 

ooction  to   notice  that  the  Orangemen,  who  had  Income 

rcocnl  yeaxa  ao  formidable  a  power,  wer.    proi  ti 

same  side  ns  the  priests.     Their  Grand  Master,  <  crnct, 

as    a    borit      i>i<*\     should      lake    no    jss 
strujijjle,  and  After  some  demur  this  was  »gTe<-<l    ...      I  le  hi 
however!  supported  the  Rill,  and  bis  example  bad  tonsiderabl 
influence      &j    regards  the   country  generally,   I  •  n& 

August  IjokI  CornwalUa  was  »ble  to  boa  :  was 

m,  and  befoi  •  the  end  ol   the  year  h  make  the 

sane  i  Con  naught,     Daring  iho  autumn  and  winter  he 


i 
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made  tour*  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  receiving  ad- 
dresses in  .ill  the  chief  towns  in  support  of  the  Union.  In  cnsnv 
Sdaee*  irhi  ■  add ri'twi  u'.-r<-  presented  strung  declarTiiimiN 

nrji  made  the  ycnr  before  t^&iotl  any  suck  scheme.  We- 
an? acquainted,  in  modern  times,  with  many  ways  of  manufac- 
turing local  opinion  ;  but  it  can  hardly  ho  alleged  that  these 
iitiinrniiiK  demons!  .i:ionj  COO  Ed  DIVO  Im*  u  got  up,  even  by 
■  (front  officer  of  Stnte,  in  the  lace  ol  the  impassioned  opposition 
of  the  great  local  magnates,  if  public  opinion  was  really  oa 
trseir  ltd 

On  the  other  side  nn  army  of  petition*  is  appealed  to,  which 

Or    Ingram  reduces  to  forty-six,  and  of  these  »-ijrht  came  from 

I)  iMSn  alone.      Nor  wtut  tlw  Opposition  content  with  *  show 

titions,  they  raised  a  fund  amounting  to  100,000/.,  to  ■ 

pttftiuaeO   <>l    votes;   and   at    least   lour  of   the  votes    given 

agamic  tin-  Uofon  were  identified  a*  the  result  of  this  uieCDjM 

to  turn  to  patriotic  account  one  of    the  ordinary  practice*  of 

Irish  administration.      Thai  there   was  bribery  on   t lie   part   ol 

the  fvovernment,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  liUtorv  of 

Irish  Parliaments  will  Hnd  it  difficult  to  believe.      Bribery  was 

the  i:  tl  mode  of  conducting  public  business  through  tl  is 

assembly,  whicfl  combined  t iscr  profit*  ol  a  gambling-house  with 

the  pleasures  of  a  debating  society.     The  serious  consideration 

ie  majority  of  the  mmnbnre  was  that,  by  this  scheme,  tin? 

prospects  of  j>'-<  alation  were  cm  off  foi  ibem*  Ivte  and  fur  tbeii 

lildren.  It  was  no  ordinary  transaction,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  ofteu  reminded  GoftffMMnt  of  this  fact.  lUturuinjr 
from  on**  of  his  expeditions  in  171ft*,  Lord  (ornwnllis  contrasts 
the  friendliness  of  the  general   public  with  the  attitude  ol    the? 

House  of  Common*,  and  remind*  tin*  I  ink*  of  Poititad  '  imw 
anxiously  personal  objects  will  be  connected  with  this  iiu-ju.uk  , 
which  ;'i«*s  to  new-model  the  public  DoVMAftBDCe  of  every  man 
in    Perl  lament,   and    to  dim  mud    the   authority    <•!    tba 
powerful.1  *      Naturally  Dublin    was  an  implacable   oppi-  ■ 
This   city    had    thriven   on   the  concession   of   1782  aimos:   u 
■inch  as  the  great  borough-owner*.      ISVxr  in  pntina<  iiy  10  the 
eiti*~ns  of   Dublin  were  the    lurrittcrs,  who   hoped    one   clay   to 
become  pensioners,  if  not  borough -owners  themselves.      J 
(  I-  "iiv  of  opposition  in  the  uuthidr  public  foand  eipi 
the  despair  ol  the  great  buruufrh-owmnfr.  majority,  whose  l 
lion  nas  to  be  destroyed  fm  SVtl  ;  and  a  large  contingent  ainonjr 
them  bucame,  for  the  first  time,  united  heartily  with  the  patriots 
whose  vanity  was  threatened  with  oblivion. 
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The  chief  question  which  remained  was  the  amount  of 

E:naatinn  to  the  borough  owner*.    In  Mr.  (lladatoni-'s  < i  i: iciss&Al 
r.  Ingram's  Imok*  he  tell*  us  that  'England  lias  never  tali 
the  idea  of  applyinjTBuch  n  pmp<»iiwii  r.>  1:  ;     vn  Paxliami 

:nr:il., *  n.imc-N  .  'In-  |  ill  I  in  Jl  |g  tin*  l.uMllIur 

borough  owners;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  Fox  met  Pitt's  supy"- 
tion  of  such  a  payment  in  1783 — Mr.  Gladstone  nill  cot  lolen* 
its    bring   called   a  proposal — by  the  important  Assertion,  tti? 
ownership  of  a  borough  was  not  a  property,  but  a  trust.      I 
principle  li  admirable,  btii  even  Mr  Bfaastofw  would  find  ii 

difficult  to  contend  that  its  assertion  in   1  7S'$  advanced  Uh 

ma-*  In  band,  thai  reform  ol  Parliament  which  nas  not  serionlv 
resumed  until  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.  In  tbe  cast  of 
Reform  in  England  (be  Opposition  preferred  declamation.  «ea 

Reform  stood  over  to  a  very  distant  future.      In  the  case  i 
Union,    Pin    nas  able   to  have  bit  own  way   and  achierc  &** 
objects  by  the  heat  means  be  could  eomni 

^  in  :i  the  House  met  in  January,  181)0,  tbc  success  of  tbl 
Rill  was  viriuiilh  ;i«.kutii1  l(  ^  is  mh>u  evident  that  Goran* 
ment  could  boast  n  working  majority  of  over  forty.  TW 
only  serious  qtMltlon  raistnl  this  Session  was  on  an  amend* 
mont,  that  tbe  measure  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  u 
appeal  to  the  country ;  and  amidst  the  pile  of  caJumu' 
which  hot  gathered  round  this  great  Act  and  its  pron 
this  is  tlic  only  substantial  controversy  for  any  one  who  tikci 

the    trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts.      It  must  he  mutter  of 

that  a  schema     >\   such    momentous  importance,  going  to  tU 
i-'t»:    of    Parliamentary    repreeentat)  ;;■.)     ti*re   brrt 

submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  constituencies.  It  would  have  be* 
more  consistent  wiih  the  dignity  of  tin-  (iox-iuuieiii  wbo  m*J* 
the  concession  of  1782,  and  with  the  theory  of  l'arlian.< 
authority,  had  Lord  Cornwall!*  been  able  to  avail  himself  •• 
the  Inttml  between  May  1799,  and  January  1800,  to  take  a 
general  election  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other   hand,  we   most  recollect    that  the    PaHinin*'  ' 

1798  was  comparatively    d    new  Parliament;  that  it  wa« 
in  wliic li  the  Ministry  bad  secured  n  this*- 

in     liis  Parliament,  as  in   every  other   Irish   Parliaoie- 
century,  the  success  of  the  Ministry  was  only  *  matter  <if  I 
or  place;   that,  as   regards  the   Mouse  itself,  an  election  wool 
only  mean  a  gTcat  increase  of  the  cost  ol"  obtaining  a  mat 
whilst,  n*  regards    the    public  generally,   the    island    I  id   ocs 
just  emerged  from  a  ferocious  civil  war,  and  could  not,  wrusoi 
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danger   to    the    public    pence,    be    plunged    into    the 

BO!   attending  a  general  election.     And  more  important 

the  consids-ratimu  k&Ctiflg  (he   position  of  t lie  whole 

community,  tihic.Ii  made  it  BlgfBt   ilmt   the  diaurganixa- 

sting  at   home  should  be  removed,  not  only  complet-lv, 

idly.      Tbi   Habeas  Corpus  Act  hud   been  some   years 

in  England.    We  were  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatett 

modern  times.     Not  only  in  Holland,  but  in  In<lia  and 

ritisb  blood  and  treaaura  iran  bttag  pound  oni  In  the 

against   Bonapnrto.     The  Act   oi   Union  was   not  jet 

statute-book  when  Europe  was    startled  by  the  rictOTj 

go.     If  wo  take  all  theti>  thing*  into  account,  w*  matt 

at,   even   as   to   this   matter  of  consulting   the   consti- 

Mr  Pin,  anda  tin  clreanuiuiom  look  tha  eoorn  ■ 

interests  of  lu-Uud  and  of  Great  Britain  dictated, 

inr  i»l  enqoirV  which  we  have  suggested  will,  we  think, 

that    the    id  en   ri J    an    [ruh    nation    arose    frOfO    ;>    wniil 

to  all  the   inbsbiuuita  of  In-iaud.     Wlwtbar  Celtic, 

trtcb,  or    Norman,   or   Cruinwelliun,   whether    Protestant, 
"i     rPtsbj  I  •:  inn,    ilir-y    MM    uuiu-d    ill    thr    DOflUBOU 
that   Irish   industry   was    not    free.     There   was    not    ■ 
tradition   shared   by  this  heterogeneous  CTOWdL      In  scuti- 
n  religion,  in  social  habit,  in  language,  thry  were  apart; 
j  had  one  purpose  which  bound  them   together  up  to  a 
point,  ibi  dealM  to  busIm  the  basfl  of  tbali  own  Inaaauj 
nargv  of  the  Stuart  and  Croinwellinn  settlers  had  err  i 
adc.     The  traditions  of  the  Norman  settlers  were  called 
to  vindicate   its  rights.     This  was  the  struggle,  whi.  b 
«1  tbcm  during  tb*  aghtaajatil  <  i-ntury,  and  which  the 
ercial  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  finally  settled. 
history  of  the  Irish  Parliament  shows  that — 
he    independence    of    that   nasemiily    was    not   a   natural 
of  liberty  ind  popular  power  such  as  were  the  develop- 
of   the   English  constitution.      It   was   ail   accident    •! Ufj 
pally  to  the  genius  of  G  rattan. 
was  acquiesced   in   by  England  from  necessity.      It  waa 
i  in  iii;uW  :ill  tht  public  nun  of  to*  Uui  quajfex  oJ  tba 
CBtb  century   as   a  hazardous  expedient,  to  be  dispensed 

soon  us  possible. 

Hie  Grattao  following,  who  were  powerful  enough  to  give 

direction  to  Irish  attain  in  the  urini  of  1782  produced 

material   wants   of  Ireland   on  tho  one  hum),    ui<1    rl»< 

of  England  after  the  defeat  of  Voiktown  on  the  other, 

incapable  of  exerting  any  permanent  influence  on  Irish 
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4.  The  Parliamentary  system  never  struck  any  roots  iato 
thr  Irish  soil. 

To  these    proposition*  Dr.   Dunbar  Ingram's  valuable  book 
enables  us  to  add — 

b.  That  the  I  niuii  wai  no  surprise  sprung  upon  Irelar.  ' 
was  a  solution  familiar  to  all  statesmen  and  publicists  tbrosgh- 
nui  *|i»>  tiyliUenth  century.  Th«  dincultj  wiuili  retanW  It 
was,  that  UBMfl  meant  the  admiaafon  oi  Irishmen  into  int 
competition  lor  thr  advantages  which  Rutland  hod  acijtaimt, 
and  ttii*  Eoftmssd  refused  to  concede  until  the  crisis  oS  tat 
war  enabled  l*iit  to  overcome  her  prejudices. 

6.  That  the  Lmon  was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  Rons* 
Catholics  wlm  were  not  United  Imlr 

7.  That  when  it*  term*  became  generally  understood,  it  was 
accepted  by  a  considerable  majority  oi  the  public  who  wctr 
DjM  borough  owners,  territorial  magnates,  barristers  with  tbrir 
fortune*  yet  to  make,  ot  rebels. 

We  have  kept  this  article  bnfik  from  pres*  on  tt»e  supposition. 
that  Mr.  (lindftone's  criticisms  on  Dr.  Ingram's  book  might 
throw  some  new  light  upon  the  (jantioil  >nd  has  beru 
disappointment,  lor  bctorc  he  plunged  into  Irish  politics  Mr. 
(■Uii»tMiu*  wrote  us  a  scholar,  and  was  a  formidable  ci 
rersialist.  He  bwllsj  us  that  he  will  on  no  account  dieCvUJ  the 
merit*  of  the  Union,  only  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried. 
\  01  in  almost  *very  senieiire  he  assumes  all  that  his  new  h 
urge  against  the  policy  of  the  Union  ;  and  a  portion 
papal  n  derotcd  to  its  cnmrqueiicrs.  Most  singular  of  all, 
iiMwi-vcr,  is  bis  servile  imitation  i>1  the  cant  currant  at»oi 
oocupirator*  oi  whom  In-  hit*  become  the  tool,  li.icjgbing 
SgaJDal  the  Union,  hr  describes  th*»  Engl  Ufa  Government  as** 
■in  aCCDOJ  ooga£S)d  m  promoting 
Dg  Dr.  Ingram  ns  an  historian,  his  most  terrible  repr 
js  I  be  author's  'want  ot'  all  Irish  feeling.'  i>r.  Ingram 
■rmwl  of  nearly  cmi\  offence  »  writer  can  rornmi;  ;  bat 

•lould  be  known  as  a  native  ot  Ireland,  and  yd  claim  any 
right  ol  private  judgment  on  Irish  history,  refuse  to  worship 
the  nationalist  god*  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  adores,  it  the  black 

offence  of  all. 
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r  1 11  IK  Soseloa  which  has  recently  concluded  is  remarkable  for 
1        many  things.      It  [f  remarkable,  in  th»>  first  place,  fofl   III 
length.      JVo  previous  Session  of  the  English  Pari  a  sat 

IO  tong.     Iii*  remarkable,  ill  plan  I  .  fol  the  persistent  anil 

determined  parly  struggles,  which  it  buy  witnessed,  an<t 

ed  in  the  Division  lists.     No  other  Session  has  teen 

like  the  iam«  number  of  dlvltlont,  In  tint 

•  •I    lool,   which   previously  stood   pq  .    reapOCL 

thine   were  only  -111,  and  the  average  of  the  years  ISSS-lftoiJ 

WM  only  240.    It  outstrips  all  its  predecessors,  again,  in  the  very 

late  hours,  to  which  a  largr  number  of  iu  Sittings  were  prolonged, 

which  may  be  Jocussed  by  a  lew  figure*.     Thai  from   1 

[lie    iw  :..;■<-  ,iu  in  in  ■[    n|    !  :i  i.i  i-.,  which  tbtf  I  li  HIM  ni  (  'mm  IK  MIS 

sat  after  midnight,  w.m  about  80 ;   from  L861    I  B  ."  1    ibottt  Uttj 
1872   18T5  about  11*; ;  Irom   1877   1881   about  17.V      In 
.  which,  *s  we  have  Men,  n  i<  u  remarkable  Se*«ioa  fa 
ways,   the   House  sat   for   ft)8j    boon    *t i<»    midnight.      In   this 
respect  also  it  hos    been  exceeded   by   tl  nhtl, 

during  which  it  has  sat  267  hour*. 

These  facta  show  how  mat  ;i  strain   the  sitting,  which    have 

recently  corny  to  an  end,  have  imposed  on  the   physical  eodnr- 

"t  Members  oj  frHianoent.  especially  of  official  Mctabeta 

of  l*arliamcnt,  and  upon  the  officers  of  the  House  i>r  Commons, 
but  they  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  marks  of  piv-cmi  i 
which  will  long  make  the  Session  of  1>K7  memorable.  Haw II 
before,  probably  hns  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  business  of 
the  Houw  l»een  so  aggravated  bj  •■  oontluuoaai)  obstructive 
policy.  There  hare?  been  Sessions,  no  doubt,  when  small 
ii<  and  bodies  of  sectional  opinion  have  pushed  obstruction 
to  the  verge  "i  exasperation,  but  in  tbi*  obi  is  hitherto 

l>eculiar  polio  of  largely  irresponsible  frcc-lenocs  and 
irreconcilable*  by  profession  has  been  adopted   at  a    p 
pert  of  it-  ■    Kr/ the  respoaaible   Opposition.    The    usual 

guerilla  bands  which  helms*  governments  haw  been  reinforced 
and  countenanced  by  men  who  have  hi  Id  high  offioc  und(  I  the 
Queen,  while  the  ttglt   of  the    moil    notable    limine    iii    El 
politics  has  always  been  available  to  shelter  t;      |  UTS  of 

debate,  even  when  his    lance  hai  not  been  actually   used  in  then 
ice.      Nor   it  it  only  the   dmernment  which  has  been  thus 
embarrassed.     Tin-  Spc&kci   and   his  deputy,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  those  rerj&arkable  officials  of  the  KnglUh   I  i 
merit,  whose  prestige  has  survived  the  wreck  of  many  itaStitUl 
and  who  in  the  fiercest   purtgr  struggles  have  hitherto  counted 
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without  disappointment  upon  the  remlv  (tbndience  of  all  setlii 
of  politician*,  have  lacked  that  support  on  critical  occasions 
tho  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  \\  itlmut  which  their  office* 
a  perilous  and  ungrateful  one      When  they  hare  not  bad  tn 
active    opposition,    they    have   encountered   •    ptltlw  lari 
sympathy  and  a  disguised    and    cynical    indifference   to  vl 
might    happen,   which   have   probably   been    more  cliflVctlt 
endure, 

Cornipaading  with  this  attitude  oa  ihe  part  of  the  rej. 
Opposition,  there  has  developed  in  the  House  a  form  of  debet.  «• 
which  11  new  to  English   politics.      Vulgarity,  truculnKr,  a»cl 
rioleat    speech,   have   frequently   before   boon    rocorded    in  it* 
ftiUlDgl  i   bat  then  have  been  individual  and  temporary-  hecsele* 
of  courtesy  and  good  manners,  induced   by  heat' 
and   momentary   exasperation,      Tin-v    have   not  been  praetiW 
night  after  night  with   shameless  iteration  as  a  distinct  r» 
and  with  tho  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  tlje  debate*  in  rarl» 
ment  to   the   level   of   tnvcrn  hrawla.      Nnr  hare  the?  'lower*  if 
sordid  eloquence,  which  orators  of  this  class  ha^  ""ito 

|)fl'M'l(t,    lirrri    .inniil.vl    ;i     i   lj»!     ntleiilion     :ii»l     nil     :lIiii   i«:     i  'Ullia 

engrossment  of  car  nnd  eye  bv  judges  of  better  things.  Tea* 
v-  J i .  i  have  bud  fifty  years1  experience  of  influential  public  lifcaisT 
perhaps  despise  I  lie  decencies  of  debate,  while  that  debate:* 
not  in  their  owu  control,  but  the)  migbl  bare  been  expected  u 
limit  their  patronage  to  those  clients  who  would  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  society.  It  uiay  be  said  that  these  things  arc  inrrit- 
able,  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  the  Democratic  tree,  and  Qui 
wc  must  not  complain,  if  our  teeth  hare  been  act  on  edge  by  t* 
tour  harvefti  of  ivhieh  we  sowed  the  seed,  when  we  enlarged  tbr 
boundaries  of  the  Knglish  Electorate.  This  is  not  our  tier. 
It  is  perhaps  true,  that    Democracies   insist   on  Ixssf 

made  more  rapidly  than  other  forma  of  eovormaont,  and  to* 
in  consequence  we  may  expect  to  have  die  burdens  of  politician* 
increased,  and  to  have  greater  demands  made  upon  their  loisvrr 
nnd  resources;  but  there  is  small  warrant  in  history  for  asso- 
ciating a  permanent  decadence  in  the  Amenities,  which  msti 
the  intercourse  ot  public  men,  with  a  democratic  cons'.i'ution. 
Too  much  weight  hat  in  this  behalf  been  attributed  1o  uV 
exsmple  of  America.  The  vulgarity,  toe  chicane,  and  aV 
cunning;,  which  have  hern  developed  by  the  political  attorney* 
ship  of  the  American  caucus,  arc  elements  which  have  aocn  tlsetf 
he; tiny  on  the  other  Continent.  The  anxiety  to  make  progress 
in  private  wealth,  which  once  constituted  the  ideal  standard  of 
good    citixenship    there,   made    men    of   sensibilil  ale  tm 

long  from  facing  the  duties  of   public  life,  and  conteq acoitr 
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allowed  politics  to  be  controlled  In   vei  \   ignoble,  section*  of  the 

<«  >ni  tniitnlj  ;   but   this  evil   is   now  being  cured.      We  alio   arc 

suffering   from  a  partial  and  temporary   affection  of  a  similar 

Mini  i>ti  a  smaller  scale.     Vulgarity  and  impudence  have  neces- 

**rily  jraincd  some  advaiitajre*  over  more  reputable  qualities  in 

'be    IihMV  and    iliiiiji  appeal  made  in  iiiijHcniici-il  and  ingenuous 

*»ew  voters;  but  these  qualities  arc  not  easy  to  manipulate,  nmJ  the 

**>>rld  iooa  tires  of  mere  charlatanry,  unless  il  be  urged  with  the 

'are  effrontery  which   the  electors  of  Derby  hare  so  often   the 

$>ri»ilegc  of  admiring.      It  needs  only  that  men  of  honour  and 

*>f   fine  sensibility  shall   not   shrink   at   this  most  definite  crisis 

ln  our  history  from   meeting  these  actors  and   pretender*  where 

'bey  may  be  answered,  and  it  will  speedily  be  found   that  they 

•sill    be   eliminated    from    Parliament.      This  is,   however,  a 

digression. 

In  enumerating  the  various  features  which  make  the  Session 
uf  l^h7  remarkable,  ws  have  as  yel  only  referred  to  its  more 
superficial  elements.  It  is  not  the  harass  of  legislators  or  the 
loss  of  manners  of  Members  ol  Parliament,  which  chose  amongst 
us,  who  have  not  lost  laith  in  the  mission  of  our  rac*»  and  in  the 
splendid  traditions  of  it*  empire,  are  most  concerned  with.  If 
wc  take  our  stand  for  awhile  apart  from  these  smaller  elements, 
and  look  at  it  as  a  scene  in  a  great  drama,  wo  shall  rcalixe  that  the 
importance,  and  therefore  toe  lessons  of  the  late  Session,  are 
much  more  marked  than  any  which  these  ephemeral  features 
define  for  us.  We  see  then  that  it  forms  a  great  turning-point 
in  our  history,  for  in  effect,  il  not  in  mime,  it  has  been  the  iirst 
experiment  we  have  ever  made  with  a  House  ol  i  Munitions 
hosed  upon  the  widest  democratic  franchise.     Tho  disciples  of 

;*  i  ii  I  la    have    often    prophesied   what   would    happen   W  lien   WC 

permitted  the  crowd  to  rule  over  us,  and  in  these  prophecies 
they  have  been  liberally  supported  by  those  who  do  not  worship 
»t  Cassandra's  shrine,  but  whose  aspirations  are  far  removed 
from  those  of  the  readers  of  this  *  Review.'  They  have  joined 
us  a  common  prediction,  that  all  which  is  connoted  by  the 
name*  Tory  or  Conservative  would  become  extinct,  that  only 
men  with  red  Phrygian  caps  would  gsla  i  In-  ear  and  Ds> 
come  the  spokesmen  of  the  long  suffering  Demos,  and  that 
that  crowd  would  sweep  away  the  old  bases  of  society  and  build 
up  a  fresh  nation  upon  the  ruins.  These  prophet*  havt:  not  hail 
long  to  wait  before  their  foresight  bus  been  put  to  the  test. 
Within  a  very  few  months  o(  the  passing  of  the  law  by  which 
i he  new  social  strata  were  enfranchised,  the  statesman,  who  in 
the  eves  of  tho  now  men  bad  given  them  their  birthright, 
Appealed  to  them  with  all  the  passionate  fervour  ho  is  capable 
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<>),  hikI  garnished  his  appeal  with  the  various  forms  of  attr 
promise  with  which  be  lillx  hi*  [lockets  when   on   tbt?  hustings, 
and  they  replied  by  not  only  defeating  hi  -  g  in  power 

iIm-  .u  .  Tories  who  vv i - 1 1 -  iirn-i  again  to  raise  aloft  ttieir  b 
with  the  chief  spokesman  of  Patrician  I  null  I  ions  a*  their  sta*  I 
bearer.     This  is  in   itself  as*  u  red  I  v  a  very  remarkable  circssv 
ItftnCff,  and  one  railing  for  close  enquiry  and   promising  war 
valuable  lessons.     It  may  be  that  the  result  is  nn  accident 
Lg&in  to  he  repented,  anil    involving  a   men-  pohtpoin-ineiii 
ftDOTt  lptCa>of  the  inevitable  Deluge.     It  may,  on  the  other  bind, 
have  veil  different  nnd  much  more  bopeful  lessons,  »  bli  li  ll 
be  possible  to  disentangle  from  the  minomblo  records  of  fa< 
»niir  in  tbc  superficial  side  of  our  recent  history.      I b) 

salient  outlines  of  these  fundamental  lessons  we  ptUtMM 

:iC. 

The   Reform    Rill   of   1831   was   essentially  a 
measure.      It   made   formidable   inroads  on   the    influence  aad 

powr:    iii    llir  Si|iii:r^,   >\ln»   h.nl    ui  \    largely    ibAIMK]   the  prcTWt 

history  erf  the  Kmpire,  and  who,  while  making  fcngland  \» 

is,  bail  also  given  its  government  an    oligarchic  ftaineMoik  oni 

hedged  roand  tin-  ruling  caste  with  privilege.  The  fir»t  Refers) 
Rill,  as  we  haTe  said,  made  large  inroads  on  the  power  of  this 
da**,  :  iwi  Lb  i  [tigc  measure  constituted  the  den  i  <-Hie*» 

rlir     ltnLoufactarcr  un<l    tin:   tradesman,  the  director*  oi    I ••;•' 
opinion. 

The  most  potent  nnd  notable  evidence  of  this  change  i 
motive  force*  of  mn  policy   e/M  the  long  Frec-ti.ulr  fight, 
begin    soon   after,  and  which,  under   cover  of  a    fiscal   slrugglr 
involving  dcep-scntrd  and   abstract  questions  of  economy,  eci- 
coaled  a  bittor  feud  between  the  old  men  of  many  acres,  and  lU 
new  men  of  many  ships  and  warehouses.      It  was  esseoti 
struggle    hetween   an   oligarchy   with    feudal   trai  ind  a 

■ewer  oligarchy  of  wealth  and  eaterprize ;  nnd  in  the  fight  whici 
ensued,  and  in  which  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Rright  will  liie  «n 
as  the  beet  ifjfitctioo  ol  the  real  iiuucs  and  passions  involved. 
it  was,  in  the  main,  the  old  feudal  tendeni  |  of  Mnglish  life 
which  was  assailed.  The  triumph  of  tie  Ant:  *  oni  Lev: 
meant  in  essence  the  defeat  of  tin-  count)  irwh- 

enfran  bleed  mercantile  and  trading  classes  ;  and  the  history  nf 
the  ln»t  fifty  years  in  the  domestic  struggles  ol   this  I. 
been  in  effect  the  development  of  middle-Haas  notions  in  Knytin 
tttca.     It  lias  involved  the  inroad  of  a  jealous,  master* ol,  *r»! 
Uhy  bourgeoisie  upon  the   privileges  of  the  territorial  c1asso\ 
wiili  it  the   incroasintr   influence*  of  Nonconformity,  whose 
stronghold   h  the  middle  class,  aad  of  those  insular  and  tfftde- 
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inspired  principles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  policy  which,  in 
their  MtaggemT*il   (bffld    bTBW   ^presented  by  the  now  moribund 

In  these  re*|K'tt*  the  Reform  Bill  nf  l&iS  fnrmrc!  acnntpiriioiit 
new  departure  m   Ellgliafe  lift*      It  is  not  »<•  generally  conceded, 
as  it  will  brpivM-ir.lv,  ili.it  the  Reborn  Hill  of  [884  h*ftt 
another  revolution  on  n  more   important  scale,  and   hat  . 
b n.-i't i  rd  il;<    "'Hire  of  gravity  oi"  polltiom]  power  to  uothei 

class,  a  class  whose  tendencies  of  thought  mv\  action  v.  nuinot 
so  easily  gauge  anil  measure  as  we  can  those  whom  it  hwgtly  dis- 
posfcetaes. 

The  new  Reform  Hill  ho*  transferred,  pi  rlmps  finally  Kfld 
irrevocably,  the  power  over  our  fortunes  from  the  upper  and 
le  classes  to  the  artisans  uxid  labourers  ;  from  an  oligarchy 
•  wed  with  capital  (0  ;t  Di-mo*  having  nunc- ;  |i»im  ifaoM 
wbo  attend  church  and  chapel  to  those  who  in  the  main  attend 
ncitl*  r  ;  from  those  who  hare  the  leisure,  if  they  too  in- 
faqatjtjtlj  hck  thn  taste,  for  rending  and  study,  to  dftQM  who 
are  not  so  fortunate;  from  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
affaire,  and  a  certain  training  in  political  life,  to  thou 
have  &ervtd  no  such  apprenticeship. 

It  is  well-nigh  inevitable,  that  tfreat  and  Miniuctituus  i  fiangea 
in  the  value  of  the  harvest  must  result  from  the  turning  up  bf 
the  dIoukIisIium-  of  tbeee  deeper  aiitl  lorgeli  untried  laj« 
virgin  soil.  The  possible  contingencies  involved  in  this  change 
naturally  been  a  terror  to  m.-iti  y  »<>od  people,  and  mint 
have  a  sobering  effect  upon  us  all,  for  the  hidden  poedbilitiee 
in  ouch  changes  are  always  uncertain.  The  new  soil  may  be 
fruitful,  with  .til  the  fn-sh  virtue*  which  a  long  perl  "I  of  rellow 
has  induced,  or  it  nmv  be  the  upturning  of  a  barren  and  tU 
Layer,  which  will  entomb  the  good  things  we  have  inherited 
ton  *.«*"'  fang  tt/ne. 

It    is   the   light  thrown  upon  problems  such   as  these  bv 
recent  currents  of  opinion  in  the  forum  and  the  street,  and  still 
by  the  Session  which  bus   passed  away,  which   seem   to  Us 
more  interesting  to  discos*  than  the  manifold   proofs  the  latter 
bos  afforded  ol  individual  misconduct  or  faction  strife. 

As  we    haw  vml,  the  effect*  of  the  change  *M  still    largely 
dormant,  and   to   a  great  extent   the   lw?st  judge*  must  foci 
harassed   In   prophesy  what  way  the  impending  tide  will  flow, 
wbal  are  Kikeij  motive  forcee,  ami   to  what   purpoi*  iu 

«  vri!l  In-  used.  While  the  new  creed  is  being  formulated, 
the  old  wntchwonls,  the  old  party  colour*,  and  the  old  divisions 
of  opinion  naturally  survive,  nud  will  do  so  for  some  tins*  longer  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising,  that  the  exhausted  programmes  and 
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tlif  i'iii|iiv  -Jiibbolcth*  of  struggle*  which  bftVO  been  fought  oal 
should   still   be  the  gathering  cries  of  mil   election*" 
gzanmie. 

M.  inwhile  those  who  fancy  i hey  see  farther  than  their  neigle 
tiours,  nml  who  arc  conscious  that  the  political   pcrsprc 
Inflvktblj  filtering,  profess  hIso  to  foresee  hmd  muiiLul  clwngn, 
•ucli  n%  we   have  never  experienced   in  these   realms,  in  which 
nun  will  be  divided*  DOt  SO  much  by  varying  opinions  upon  tie 
great   question*  that   separate  abstract   politicians,  as  by 
intercuts  and   class  picjudire*.      In   view   of   these    prospective 
storms,  the?  ur^-  upon  us  continually  the  gathering  into  one 
fold  of  all   tin-  i  lemdntl   NpmoDfeing  «>rdcr,  W*allb,  mid  privi- 
lege, so  that  the  surging  crowd  ninv  be  kept  at   bay,  and  tint 
chose  who  have  no  wealth  laid  by,  and  whose  capital 
In  tlit-ii    own  right   iiniii,  DM    In-    n-Mi, lined    from 
what  belongs  to  others.      We  have  no  sympathy   with  the  r*- 
ralatiooftrr  conservatism  which  maintains  this  view,  nor  *» 
wo  nh.ii!   of  the   DJghtBM9B  *<>  dismally  conjure*!   up  of  Urge 
trnuscs  of  men   animated   by  a  common  purpose  of  rapine,  it 
least  in  the  Immediate  future,  and  as  the  effect  ol  tl*e  recesl 
Refbnn  Bill. 

Wr  do  not  of  eoune  profess  to  foretell  what  the  result 
deep-seated  BOOttOtBic  tandoacicB  may  presently  he.      It  may  s# 
tlirti  tin-  terrible  problem  of  u  congested  populatioti,  iuaruuic 
at  the  rate  of  n  thousand  a  week,  with  limited   and   slir 
mean*  ot  occupatiuu,  may  presently  bring  us   Eaci    '■     I  I 01  *ri*o 
social  disaster ;  but  this  will  not  be 

Hill,   which   will,   in   foot,  make  this  very  disaster  more  oasilj 
dealt  with  by  bmiliariziiig  us  with  iin  actual  proportion  im 
nature.      Until  the  time  comes,  however,  when  the  crowd  I 
Gild  employment  and  the  means  of  living  (a  coBtiBgi 

-ip  inijiotes  a  law  of  its  own  upon  «•*  -  I  j  I  I  tOIUBJtJ  I,  sresf* 
neither  sign  nor  prospect  of  such  tendencies.  Those  who  art 
DliHt  libctOd   hy  the  sitectres  they  profcss  to  find  jh  the  Innmn. 

sky  have  for  the  most  port  known  little  at  first  bond  of  the  uisssm 
who  have  now  sertirrd  the  franchise.  They  misinterpret  daw 
-  .  »i  11  j  il.t  <l  v  ib  trotting  thorn  as  moved  by  homogeneous 
The>  h..*r  not  tap|Nsl  thr  intuit. litis  of  good  srnse, 
prudence,  and  patriotism,  which  arc  embodied  in  their  rani*, 
while  ihosr  cyniei,  who  sneer  at   motive*  like  these  lonj 

Log  men,   mistake  the    new   voter*,   ii"   they  fancy  they  am 
wanting  in  that  kind  of  foresight   which  views  revolution*  *•  * 
disastrous  issue   for  all   clones       These  new  voters  are  not  I 
deluded   n*  to  suppose    that   silent     aills  and   worksbo] 
empty  boaka,  promise  a  harvest  of  wages  or  manifold  di 
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jappinrsv     The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  it  not  a  special  endow- 
ment of  broadcloth  ;  and  those  who  bare  no  belief  in  sentimental 

u  >fivcs  may  take  comfort  from  utilitarian  ones  like  these. 

For  these  reasons,  Among  others,  we  deprecate  very  vigorously 
tbc  sifting  out  ol  all  the  more  responsible  and  conscrvntivr 
-lament*  from  tin-  I  .ihrrnl  fold,  Hintory  i»  on  our  *ide  when  we 
oppose  the  division  of  the  politicians  of  the  future  into  classes. 
There  is  no  danger  imminent  which  makes  it  ncuesaai  v  Ebl  >l 
.  ightier  men  in  politics  to  collect  in  the  HON  fiitaasl  ;  and 
'mi  [he  absence  ol"  imminent  danger  the  LQCODTtlluaCfl  and 
imprudence  of  such  a  course  are  obvious.  Party  government 
has  only  one  ration  d'etre*  although  that  one  is  of  supreme 

importance  anil    has    Ihtii    the    ■  him-    o:     Knglish    Irccdnrn    ami 
progress,  namely  the  securing  ol  elhcient  criticism   for  even  the 

best    riii-ii   mill    (in-   |M'»f     imMsmrv       Thr  StllOgth    «i»(l     11  tt' III T nr*«s 

of  party  government  in  England  have  involved  the  lumi.m 
int.  which  continental  parties  have  never  appreciated,  that  ma 
fil  aOCiant  lineage, of  wealth,  experience,  and  politic:! I  odlOadoOf 
hare  habitually  ranged  themselves  in  the  same   told  with   those 
whose   programme   has   LDTolfad    D  I  ■  l>    D10H   advanced,  if  not 

Itiotwy,  theories.  It  is  thus  that  the  discussion  of  si 
has  been  m)  markedly  dominates!  by  niniinon  eudsnud  infamCS,  if 
bjrar.  irn;  means,  and  we  have  postpom-:!  m  avoided  MTOll 
by  continuum  couipioiniM  ud  change.  We  urgently  hojse  tliat 
these  sobering  constituent*  of  Liberalism  will  continue  to  infuse, 
if  not  to  dominate,  its  policy.  More  than  on  n  it  DOOOMsn 
should  do  so  in  the  coming  rimes,  when  men  will  he  apt 
to  blunder  from  excess  ol  sentiment  rather  than  from  selfishness, 
mrli  being  the  infirmity  of  crowd*.  This  being  so.  we  trust 
tl  ut,  under  whatrver  specious  disguise,  whether  ir  Ik  called 
coalition  or  h}  some  less  understood  name,  the  hereditary  and 
natural  leaden  "I  I  iberalum  will  not  b«»  induced  for  trm- 
po;aiv  advantage  to  hirrgu  tin-  great  heritage  which  U  ||  i 
namely,  the  direction  and  control  ot  the  Liberalism  of  the  future. 
They  will  be  more  useful  lo  the  commonwealth,  and  therefore 
patriotic  in  claiming  that  position,  than  in  initiating  a 
policy,  which  would  inevitably  mean  their  eventful  sub- 
mergence  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  party,  and  String  tie 
party  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  steered  through  so 
many  centuries,  bereft  of  men  of  character,  indqK  u<U  n  >-.  and 
EoroaighL 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  future  fortunes  of  Liberalism 
that  must  interest  us.  It  is  rather  what  is  likely  CO  befall  the 
party  to  which  Conservative  thinker*  naturally  tend.  In  what 
sr*  have  already  said  we  hsve  implied  our  lielici,  that  this  party 

is 
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is  likely  to  Hvy  on  and  to  flourish  under  tbe  iww  conditions  a* 
it   ha*  done  in   tbe  past,  ami   il  — tA  on  90 

thing  more  than  tbe  fact,  that  Conservatism  won  a  notable 
lust  election.  It  is  baaed  on  tbc  very  clnncnUrr 
(tiiiiliuinri,  which  jaiiim  naturally  to  thorn?  who  study  prili 
practically,  and  not  merely  in  the  closet,  that  tbe  bosno- 
••iti.-iiiiHiMAK  >i  vifw  :iini  v\  m  pi  tl>>,  which  aome  people  attribute 
to  the  musics,  ii  no  whore  to  be  found  ;  that  in  all  classes  of  oar 
countrymen  the  phlegmatic  and  the  restless  type  ol  politician 
u  disdibuttd  In  Marly  equal  proportional  and  tint  in  all 
classes  the  motives,  which  impel  BOD  in  public  life,  sr I  fishnets 
or  ehivnlry,  sentiment  or  cynicism,  are  dulv  represented.  Being 
'•vi  inlv  distributed,  they  lend  to  divide  mm  into  1*0  camps  ** 
hi  ih  among  the  humbler  as  among  the  more  exalted  ra: 
lil<<.      In  one  camp  are  collected  those  who  art*  discontented  and 

itiafird,  and  prepared  to  it)  experiments,  hovevet  rash, 
order  to  secure  some  change  ;  in  tbc  other  more  stolid  people  w 
do  not  like  to  change  their  <x>ndition,  for  fear  o(  making  it  worse, 
accepting   as  tixir   theory  the  Conservatism  of  George   1 
farmer:   'That  whatever  ia,  is  bad,  but  that  every  change  windrf 
be  mtner.1    Thai  latter  olais,  who  are  to  be  found  plentifully 
among  tbc bomblet  ranks  of  society,  clioe;  to  traditi  waof 

polities  with  n  tenacity  which  is  quite  phenomenal.  If  ihey  dis- 
like individual  parsons,  they  slick  by  the  '  tbe  firtwM 
Crastiiuis ;  mid,  il  theji  have  a  quarrel  with  an  individual 
capitalist,  they  do  not  trust  the  foresight  of  the  innovator,  who 
has  made  them  misleading  promises  before,  and  who  offers 
them  Socialism  as  a  universal  umiu-.Iv.     The  sentiment  prevails 

r  in   the  country  districts  a*  well   as  in   towns,  a: 
liirn'»(l.  Hi    tump  fantastic   persons  suppose,  In  a   few  ecc- 
people  onI\. 

This    fundamental    factor   nf  the    problem,  which    m>v  be  in 
I  iftr.l,  proves  that,  as  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  sur* 
r]  in  their  essential  contrasts  the  Refouu  Hill  of   I 
nil    BO    doobl    survive   the    Reform   Bill  of    lt>84.      Sock   as 

ion   a*  that   of  North    Hunts,   held    in  tbe    very   crisis  of  « 
difficult   question,  when   it   was   most  easy   to   soj  to  Ckv 

"in  a  better-educated  men  than  farm  •  labour  > 

plausible  appeals  of  every  kind  to  their  mora  sentlmesstal 
is  a  very  ■•xof  the  drift  of  opinion  an  .,  >r*g  l..rin-Ulaxnert. 

tod  a  more  striking  indi  i  provi  ;  how  the  same  fares* 
are  operating  in  the  town*.  It  i<  io  be  found  in  some  recent 
in  i  l«  Ota  in  the  history  of  Trades    Unionism.      1  'in* 

past  it  has  baaa  the  hope  ol  Radical  wire-pullers  that  tho  Trsrlr* 

IM  of  the  country,  with  their  j  oncrful  organization,  woaW 
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u  mere  wlug  uf  Mr.  Scliuad  hurst's  Caucus.     They  had 
grounds  for  this  hope,  inasmuch  a*  th»  so-called  working- 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,   who   were   there    in   the  pay  of 

thp  Trades  Unions,  ostensibly  •**  representlnj  ttenets  of 

their  several  trade-.  >im    m    re  di-pi-ndctitx  dd  tin-  LUmt.xI 

whips.      On  nil  questions,  save  the  limited   ones   in  which   their 

OWn      trftClct      Were      (UtCCtlj     interested,     tin-*      tiavi        loilowcd 

lctul  of  some  Aggn-esivp  strong*will<-d  fu^lrumu,  who  posse 
the  easy  gilt  ol  plausible  speech,  and  who  could  manipulate  the 
<  iiiiminii-jilaCCft  ol'  Radicalism.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that, 
when  the  representation  of  the  country  was  largely  made  over 
to  the  srtizans  and  labourers,  the  Trades  Unions  would  be- 
come a  still  more  potent  engine  in  Mir  hands  of  the  K.idh  :il 
wire-pullers,  who  could  iiinki-  th<-ii  minds  easy  that  in  this 
quarter,  el  ill  efforts,  they  sri  n  quite  sure  of  their  men  ;  end  ye* 

how  uni  i-i  :  1. 11  their  hopes  renlU  WOTt  is  shown  by  wlmt  ;x  going 
on  at  this  moment.  At  the  Trade*  Union  Congress,  wbicfa  DWJ 
as  short  time  ago,  &  resolution  was  discussed,  and  alt  it  some 
opposition  carried  with  one  dissentient  only,  »  hirl,  embodied 
not  the  trnrle  views  of  the  delegates  upon  some  matter  i m- 
■  '  vtel v  interesting  to  their  clients,  but  involved  their  taking 
aides  at  the  bidding  of  some  of  their  DOMItT  lenders  in  the 
political  struggle  of  the  hour.  The  Liberal  press  was  jubilant, 
and  very  naturally  jiibihuit  :  but  Nemesis  is  not  a  lay-ruid  uia 
occasions.        Within  :i  \.  i\  kIioiI  time    the   miners    ol"   the 

..  the  mosl  united,  the  best  organized,  the  most  stautn-li  to 
their  leader*,  and  represented  in  tin-  Home  b\  urn  i.i  high 
character  and  it  not  this  mode  of  manipulat- 

ing their  votes,  and  refuted  to  eontinur  paring  their  del*  | 
Tins)  do  not  care  to  pay  thru  money  U9  order  that   the   rts 
pnrty  may  always  he  sure  of  a  trusty  vote  or  two  ;  and  by  a  large 
majority  they  have  decided  to  discontinue   their  contril-u 

ce for  ward  the*:  re  pre  sen  la  liven  will,  if  tbej  contittafl  to  v't 
in  Parliament,  do  SO  as  tin  p. ml  parasites  of  the  Liberal  caucus, 
and  no  longer  as  representative*  of  their  class.  This  rota  6l  the 
Northern  mint  not  stand  alone.     The  Union  nf  steajnv 

nc  makers  ofSaJford  have  passed  a  BO  BO  IB  ODJ  vote,  to  tlic 
effect,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  imoi- 
dtMing   'end    voting  on   questions  of  a  dutlAOtll  politic*!  and 

I  nature  caIU  f.ir  the  severest  censure,  end  it  (  dculatcd  ui 
cause  diernption  to  our  ranks.'     This  is  a>sur<  I  OTU  n> 

iii*;  which  It  would  be  u  ell  fur  others  besides  Trades  Unionists  (0 
remember.      It  h:«  a  very  distinct  meaning  for  those   who  cap 
read  between  the  line*,  and  it  means  that  the  danger  of  a 
oignnm-d  |imi\  -»i    proletarians  thinking  ud  seeing  together, 

end 
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.mil   mOTfid  onlv   by  a  determination   to  trample  under  even 
other  class,  St  a  fantasr'n    hi  <     •   and  tbat  in  the  furur*- 
past,  wc  shall  have  the  affairs  of  tht»  realm  conducted  bl 
parties,  which,  however   tliey   may   DnaagC    their  name,  will   1st 
marked  b>  the  tame  tendencies  a*  those  which   have  hitherto 
rulrd  it. 

We  do  not  mean,  that  the  two  pnTtieswill  be  found  stniftjrlxnf; 

quite    upon    the    same   ground.     Questions    which   were   once 

•_'  clement*  of  strife  cease  to  remain  *o  when  ecttlrd,  nnd 

very  often  mere  namea  remain   to  distinguish  what  were  once 

Issue*  of  r.-nl  rrmment. 

It   is  quite  certain,  apart   from   this  frailty  of  nil  subjo 
human  strife,  that   the  new   voters  will  insist  on   new   «)s  •  •! 
viewing  the  old  problems.     Just  as  the  auhttitutton  of  the  nausea 
Conservative  and   Liberal  for  Tory  ant)  V\  Ui£  marked  the  new 
departure   of    1532,   which,  while  limiting  the  two   parties  to 
siiniUi    'rinlrncie*  as  before,  widened  tbc  basis  of  tli 
■o  we  may  export   from   the   Reform    Bill  which    hns   so 
been  passed,  that  while  there  will   be  no  revolutionary  ahi 
mi   forest,  i ■n-ii-  arill  rrri&inlj  be  a  deepening  and  widening of 
the   area  of  discussion,   and    perhaps  a   more  scrioas   mode  ot 
approaching  political  ijursiii  i  i 

lo  spit*  of  superficial  appearances  to  the  OOBtm 
tendencies  Lave  distinctly  made  their  appearance  already. 
Thai  therai  fact  of  basing  to  secure  the  hearing  and  confidence 
of  large  masses  of  men  outside  the  range  of  mere  personal  in* 
llu.  tut,  and  for  IOC  most  part  ignorant  of  politic-sand  untrained 
to    i  "'.'''    of   alfnir*,   has  necessitated   the   infusion  of  a   much 

DUmbei    of  men,   who   can    speak    Buentli    and 
Ideas,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  notably  into  the  ranks 
of  ihoTofJ  partj.     It   bus  become   much  more   difficult   for  a 
man   endowed  only   with  paternal    acres,  to   whom  a    number 
of  stately  relative*  stand  sponsors,  to  secure  a  scat  in  Paxlia.ii 
and  presently  this  up**  of  politician  will  DO  doubt  become  rare, 
and  men  will    find   it  necessary  to   have  some   training    I 
ilnv  presume  to  offer  thenisflves  as  trustees   foi   others   in  the 
very  difficult  aft   <i   government.     Thia  is  already  a  notable 
feature  of  the  new  Plan iiument. 

Again,  there  will  be  lens  room  therefor  mere  dilettante  p 
cians  who  treai   ihc  House  as  a  lounge  or  a  club,  and  cuter  it 
for  social  and  other   reasons.      The  new   electors  will  exact   a 
serious  attention  to  the  duties  of  government  from  those  whom 
they  elect;  nnd  npnrt  from  any  special  efforts  of  il  p   Wbil 
tod  bj  thfl  pressing  neccisi tic*  of  a  very  determines!  etru 
it  t»Ak  brcn  ooiirnl  iIimi   tlic  attendance  of  members  baa   I 
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I  mow  constant  and  regular,  much  Itrjjer  bouses  hare  been 
present,  and  n  greater  MUsbflf  i.i  men  have  l«*eu  animus  and  ready 
to  speak  ;  and  when  an  explanation  has  boon  ask  ad  from  any  on* 
of  this  new-fashioned  real,  the  iflum  has  been  that  bis  consti- 
tuency wax  pressing  and  anxiom  that  its  representative  ihottld 
assert  himself.  These  two  condition*,  no  doubt,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prolong  debate,  flfM  in  cases  where  there  i%  no  special 
Josiro  to  obstruct  business.  It  must  h*  remembered  also  that 
whit  falls  flat,  and  sounds  empty  and  Male  '<<  ih<-  SOphtSfJOlfrd 
nee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  deemed  polden  wisdom 
by  the  more  ingenuous  public  which  has  eutiustcd  its  deaicst 
interests  to  the  orator.  Formerly,  it  was  unnecessary  for  men 
to  Conciliate  this  fecliiijr,  and  consequently  the  speaking  and 
actual  work  of  the  House  of  Commons  wctc  left  to  a  ciwn- 
pnrativcly  small  number  ol  members,  the  rest  attending  to  rote 
imiIv    wlm-ii    required.     Tln-w*   changes    have    no    doubt 

avenience.  "I'hey  make  it  toon  difficult  to  manage  the 
I  louse,  and  to  steer  debate,  and  they  also  too  often  lead  to  a 
dissolute  waste*  of  time;  bat  the  sJUtWluuixlii 
assuredly  outweigh  the  blemishes,  and  it  is  better  that  the 
HotftM  ihonM  be  composed  of  men  with  knowledge  and  blots 
and  powers  of  expression,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  essential  to 
1  judgment,  than  be  a  mete  voting  machine  on  :i  larye  scale, 
MtMd  and  manoeuvred  by  the  front  bench  an  eithtir  aide. 
ThlS  i$  M»,  even  when  it  leads,  as  il  inc:rit*blv  must  md,  to  tin- 
development  ol  a  less  cohesive  party  discipline.  Men  with 
ideas  of  their  own  are  not  prone  to  submit  at  all  times  to  the 
rigid  orders  of  party  whips,  nor  to  accept  the  convention*!  duties 
ol  merely  supporting  the  Government  with  their  vote*;  and  we 
bare  had  mem*  thm  MM  Inm  nei  of  this  tendency  recent  I  v  i» 
the  (Conservative  ranks,  which  baa  met  with  severe  criticism  in 
Mime  quarters,  where  'obedience  to  oar  leaders'  is  held  to  be 
the  chief  law  of  Parliamentary  tactics.  This  impatience,  if 
il.  m  I!  not  it  is  to  be  hoped  be  pressed  too  f.»r,  lor  it  seems 
tin  of  as  that  one  conspicuous  daDgtr  "<  fa  thftM  BP>OOBM 
will  only  be  wutdi-d  oil  b\  tin-  rxtstnu  e  and  the  tottering:  of  this 
kind  of  criticism,  not  from  without,  but  from   within   the  party 

in  tho  danpir  ol   hero-worship.      Tl 
Veil   !ti  tin-   reli^ioiiN   idi-Ak   <>     tin-  nrowd  are   se.ldou 
Masses  of  men  generally  embody  their  taith    in    :h 
sbajie   of  leaders,  with  a  conspicuous  personality,  distiu^i 
for  their  brilliant  parts  as  orators,  as  courageous  and  indomitable 
ten  of  men  under  alt  circumstances,  or  as  political  crusaders 
holding  aloft  mum.'  r«.rnpieii(itw  itattd  wA  on  which  il  til  i 
written  in  large  And  telling  Inters. 
Vol.  165.— Ak  330.  Tiief 
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They  «h>  not  atop  to  discriminate  very  much,  and  plebiscite* 
arc  always  favourable  CO  «tnir)£  BAD  lather  than  to  gru*\  men, 
to  men  of  rigorous  wills,  who  believe  in  themselves  and  their 
mission,  Taihrr  than  to  careful  administrators  who  endeavour  to 
follow  public  opinion  rather  than  to  male*  it.  Tin  ('..■  (.. 
Mini  Napoleons  of  history  have  their  place  elsewhere  than  in 
i tic  communities.  They  have  their  place  no  less 
in  such  well-balauced  states  a*  on  I .  Pin  ll  On*  tiflM  dnininatcd 
Parliament  a*  completely  as  the  Czar  Nicholas  dominated 
Russia,  and  in  our  own  day  both  Lord  Jicaconsfield  and 
Mr.  GlaiKtune  have  within  their  own  parties  attained,  tbr 
former  very  nearly,  the  latter  completely,  the  irresponsible 
petition  of  an  uin  utilized  pontiff.  If  criticism  had  prevailed 
within  its  ranks,  friendly  but  yet  continuous  criticism,  Mr. 
Gladstones  party  would  not  be  shattered  as  it  is,  lor  he 
would  have  known  how  far  he  mighl  w  mure  to  press  bis 
policy  withool  •  "nsuhing  his  supporters.  As  it  was,  there  was 
nothing  said  till  he  was  hopelessly  committed,  ami  then  there 
waa  no  way  of  retreat  which  did  not  involve  •  cntastmj  n«\  W* 
oiil'Iii   ilicirinii-  do  welcome  rather  titan  Co  del  nlividsval 

criticism   Irom   within  ench   party,  as  the  only  antidote  to  the 
dominating     influence    of    Paih.uiieii:  sry    Cmamin 
autocracy  of  leaders  who  are  treated  as  prophets  by  the  crowd. 

The  changed  tone,  in  which  Members  arc  likely  in  future  to 
approach  rlie  ilisriiKnion,  of  puhlit  mature,  will  hare  ita  mm* 
plemcnt   in    a    rcdiscussion    of   many    fundamental    questions 

Man  long  treated  as  settled,  and  a  readjustm. 
party  issues  to  a  wider  area  of  interests. 

Conservatism  will  cease  tu  be,  what  it  has  not  altogether 
escaped  fn>tn  btastg  In  the  past,  tbe  defender  of  privilege,  where 

lid  ii-it  imply  corresponding  duties  and  resj 
bilitiei.  The  whole  temper  of  tbe  supporters  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  in  view  of  the  Report  of  the  Perpetual  Pensions  Con- 
mittCC,  and  of  some  pointed  questions  in  the  Hruise  alwmi  such 
grotesque  institutions  as  the  'Mastership  ol  the  Hanks,*  «u 
h\  no  :mi:is  onqKitheiii  They  showed  wry  plainly,  that 
holders  of  privileges,  without  corresponding  duties*,  and  oodowed 
sii»i-i:ureasuch  as  were  created  wholesale  in  Stuart  times,  and  hare 
been  borufl   ever   since,  will   do  well   to   compound 

spttdUrwith  the  enemy,  t«*r  tbeir  day  is  gone  by,  Q  M   will  there 
1m-  much  distress  anywhere  felt  that  IC  .van  no  longer  be 

tolerated. 

These  remarks  conduct  us  to  a  consideration  of  those  institu- 
tion*  in    England^  which  are  still  largely  environed  with   j 
lejje,  and  still  retain  then  influence,  and  we  will  first  turn  to 

the 
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llit?  Cnnvn.      It  is  natural  to  think   of  ir.  first   in  rc^ardm?  thll 

I  Parliament  under  the  Relorrn  Bill,  since  it  coincides  in 

date  with  the  Jubilee  of  the  QflMa'i  iciyii.      The  prophets  and 

the  political   augurs,  who  claim  to  diagnose  popular  opinion, 

will  find  it  difficult  to  justify,  from  the  piuoeedingsof  the  present 

year,  the  fore  hod  in  tie  pessimists,  who  have  professed  to 

soe  signsof  a  decaying  loyalty  to  theThrone  in  mi  tioOS. 

Never  probably  in    too   present   reign,  BM    In  I  '"'  noirns  of  the 

Queen's    recent    predecessors,   ha*  the  spontaneous    mid    d<  <  p 

Seated  loyalty  of  all  dosses  been  so  widely  tested   and  so   rnm- 

plotelv  provd  :»s  |,v  r  |,0  demonstrations  of  the  present  Year ;  and 

among   the   new  men  who    hare  adopt"  rieiij    *»  their 

.  Mid  have  made  their  way  into  Parliament  recently,  there 

is  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the   numbers   and   influence  of 

who   attack  the  Crown  as  an  institution,  or  would  care 

■  Inscribe  Republicanism  on  their  banners. 

The  only  pur  >>1  u n ■  Kmptre  of  which  this  inntuit  1h-  tmid  i< 

Ireland.     There  alone  is  displayed   in   its  present  temper,  and 

v  present   ifpiUSeilUtllBS,  an  open   and   flagrant  disloyalty, 

not  merely  to  Knglish  institution*  and  tin-  Eoglitb  Govarn- 
roent,  but  to  the  Crown  itself,  which  is  spoken  of  habitually 
with  contumely.  It  is  widely  thought,  and  ir  mighr  to  lie  said 
openly  by  (Conservatives,  that  this  attitude  is  not  an  altogether 
unnatural    one     Ireland   is  the  one  part    of  the  Empire  where 

itty  hos  hardly  over  been  scon.  This  has  not  been  the 
fault  of  Iti » >*iltv  itvi  If  Our  PrinCCS  hnw  always  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  case  and  nleaiUH,  though 
there  would  not  be  much  snciilkc  involved  in  an  «~xjicriment, 
which  would  perhaps  gather  together  again  the  scattered  loi 
of  an  old  race,  and  restore  it  to  the  humour  it  once  was  prone  to. 
The  fault  has  hern  in  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  especially  of  the  Liberals  who  have  been  so  long  in  power, 
in  failing  to  provide  a  suitable  residence  foi  Royalty  in  Iirlaud, 
and  to  recommend  Her  Majesty  to  allow  one  of  the  members  of 
her  family  to  reside  there  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Ii  loyalty  to  tbeThrtnie  h»«  dwindled  to  refj  bumble  propor- 
tions in  Ireland)  DO  man  will  say  that  it  ha:i  been  in  spite  of 
thfl  presence   or  the    fbatfiring    help   of  Royally        England    and 

and  have  been  the  continuous  residence*  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  every  parr  of  Omt  Britain  has  shared  the  benefits  and 
advantages,  social  and  otherwise-,  .1.  ob  tb  ;ir«sence  of  Royalty 
can  biiii£ ;  those  advantages,  irbicb  srlQ  onllivc  the  cynics 
smile,  so  long  as  men  and  women  ale  attracted  by  pOXOp  and 
lustre  and  ceremonial,  and  30  long  as  the  residence-  of  Koyal 
parsonages  has  a  tendency  to  Induce  men  of  wealth  and   in- 
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Aurace  to  gather  round  it.     This  loyalty,  based  on  self  interest, 
it  apart  entirely  from  lh«*  feudal  feeling  wbicfa  DMm  of  men 
hare  for  rulers,  whose   ancestry  goes  back  beyond  the  pale 
iv,  and   Via*   had  mAny  romantic  adventure*  with  whit 
the  history  of  their  own  lathers  is  closely  intertwined. 

When  m\   measure  the  Influence  of  ihese  facts,  and  n-mcml 
that  our   RoTtl   family  has  only  paid  very  occasional  and  rapid 
rifiti  to  Ireland;  when  ire   remember   the  natural  chlrsl 
itc  sensitive  quick-witted   people,  which  has  ioherited   man] 
ii -udt-i  le&timcnU  through   all   its  grim  and  saddening  hi-' 
we  find  some  excuse  for  lit.  We  cannot  but 

feel  that,  if  some  more  pains  had  beta  taken  to  cultiraii 
:y  by  repeated  visits,  if  riot  by  a  continuous  resident? 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  of  some  popular  prince  possessing 
i;i<:i  iw  m-ll  ,!■.  inliaoity,  that  things  night  have  been  different. 
might  have  been  different  in  two  ways.  Tbe  easily 
moved  and  sentimental  |x>pulacr  would  have  had  some  CO:i 
^mlHxlimont  of  the  Throne  for  ils  attachment  to  clinu  to,  while 
OB  the  other  hand  the  richer  noblts  and  gentry  would  not  base 
bean  »•■  continually  tnupti-il  to  kill  time  and  ennui  by  ■ 
elsewhere  to  spend  their  fortunes,  and  thus  draining  a  poor 
country  of  it*  resource*. 

As  it  is,  the  pinchbeck  Court  and   mnl  Koyal  cere- 

naoBtal  Of  Dublin  Castle    have  only  emphasized  the  dulness 
which   bas  driven    the    proprietary   classes   to  ttsll 

liurg,  as  it  drivel  the  country  hind  in  the  Knglish  coua* 
ties  into  the  towns,  and  has  made  thr  life  of  thr  peasants 
remained  behind,  end  whose  only  tie  with  tbe  upper  dosses  fcai 
ii.'i  of  paying  rent,  still  more  soinviting.  This  has  an* 
been  universal,  of  course,  but  quite  a  sufficiently  common  ease, 
esjK-uially  among  tho  ><i>  large  aii'.l  wealthy  proprietor*,  to 
create  a  feeling  of  exasperation  and  anjjer  among  a  people  who 
have  one  eminently  hopeful  virtue  in  their  sensitiveness. 

It  i^mi  a  remote  ronseqnence,  hut  we  are  perfectly  nsii 
that  we  are  right  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  many  current  evib 
in  Ireland  lo  this  lource*  It  may  be  thai  i:  Is,  too  late  to  cure 
it.  After  a  tree,  however  old  and  deep  rooted,  bas  lost  vigoer 
at  tLe  roots,  it  is  not  very  hopeful  to  revive  it  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment is  assuredly  worth  trying.      Most  of  us  would  gladly  see 

oey    spent  in   proviilin;;    .uounn  i    and   »u     .' 

round  logs  for  the    continuous    residence   of  a   Roval    Vi« 
1'hn  nggettiofl  Las  been  made  nrn  i  as** 

thought  much  about  tbe  problem,  and   it  is   the  dutj 

■  .m    .niu.  h -nt  influence  to  press  it  home  in  quarters  was** 

Bj  bear  (ruit. 
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XV  v  must  nnt,  however,  linger  on  this  VWJ  tempting  find  »Ug- 
gestivc  subject,  but  revert  to  our  main  purpose.  Next  to  tin- 
Cum  n,  the  i ii *tit ut iou  in  these  umIiiis,  with  which  privilege  is 
fly  associated,  it  the  House.  Of  l.«-!iiii.  The  I  Yen  and  ilin: 
privileges  have  been  the  objectl  of  fierce  crittCUID  and  attack 
for  a  long  time;  and  we  are  widely  tttUftd  that  Ifcth  doom 
ii  at  hand,  and  that  they  cannot  loQg  outlive  thi  ■'<  BlOi 
tide  which  is  upon  u*.  Thi*  i*  nnf  QUI  view.  So  fnr  ns  wr  can 
measure  popular  feeling  by  what  ha*  recently  occurred  both  inside 
and  outside  Parliament,  the  movement  antagonistic  to  the  Hnini* 
of  Lord*  bn«  distinctly  retrograded.  The  partial  paralysis  which 
has  overtaken  the  Elective  Chamber,  nu<l  tin-  uiibiokcii  tCBXVe* 
of  vulgarity  and  turbulence  which  have  marked  its  meetings, 
have  brought  into  more  distinct  focus  those  characteristics  of 
the  House  of  Peer*  for  which  it  itill  retains  its  supremacy — iu 
business-like  procedure  and  methods,  its  stately  oratory  ami  its 
marked  Independence  "i  !/'in]Hit;iiv  caprice;  while  Fu  to '-jii- 
ance  of  a  measure  like  the  Lund  Hilt,  it  hi  eh  involve*  a  very 
serious  inroad  upon  the  rights  uf  property,  prorei  that,  like  the 
Rom. li.  S'-nat*.  r  baJ  the  prudence  Ic  lubmil  gracefully  when 
the  inevitable  is  at  hand. 

All  this  is  fully  realized  in  the  market-place  and  tin-  strew. 
where  the  new  electorate  *tudira  and  discimca  its  politics!  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  more  is  said- 
There  is  a  teeling  abroad  more  diffused  than  thoM  in  aUth< 
an-  rpiitr  i-uiiH<i.i:iH  <»l".  .tnrl  iiojni:i:if  in  -  mi.  in.uhi-dlt  tin-  <  \ui- 
servatism  ol  the  towns,  that  very  considerable  change*  must 
take  place,  and  this  before  very  long,  in  tin-  Constitution  of  the 
B  of  Lords;  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  met 
changes  should  l*c  initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  Conservative 

.  and   not  1h-  l.-ir  to  The  ptftjf  "i"  Revolution      The  House 

of  1-orda  baa  Ionic  ceased  to  be  a  gathering  nf  Icudal  chief*. 
Our  aristocracy,  old  in  pedigree  as  it  largely  is.  is  very  large ly 
alao  of  l>vvr,/,'*>i>-  origin.  It  represents  rather  the  wealth  and 
pmwity  of  ihr  country  than  its  feudal  traditions.  There  is  a 
Jceling  abroad,  that  it  ought  also  to  repTW  r»t  m..f.-  . -fl"-<  T u :i  1  i ;. 
tliall  it  does  llie  experience  and  matCnTcd  wisdom  of  its  older 
i,    administrators,  and   men    ol    dfstl  careers, 

while  there  ought  to  be  excluded  limn  its  sitting-*  those  whoso 
disTfpiitaUi  Lives  have  become  a  public  scandal,  or  whose 
inferior  abilities  incapacitate  them  irorn  judging  ol  the  Affairs 
of  a   |rreat   empire.       Many    Couaervulivr*    wnr    DOl     it     ill    IB 

Orison  with  the  poliei  which  mci  Lord  Rosebcry's  motion  some 
time  Ago  with  u  iiou  f/omumus.     That  the  reform   should   I 
been  suggested  Iroin   toe  OppOftte  I" in  he*  is  ft  poor  reason  for 
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fog  it  will)  ...niumrlv  when  thru    reform  i*  Deeded,  M 
tun.    fa    i  fttllj  matured.      I\i/r  tret   the  wbciM 

su^eMed  either  rerj  wild  *»r  visionary.     It  i*  to  be  doped  that, 

as  a  *JttUl.-u  in  . -i«.»  is  to  bo  repented  in  the  apring,  it  will  meet 
Itith  ti  wamiei  welcome.  In. in  the  Government  benches,  or, 
still  better,  that    it  will    be  forestalled  by  **•■'  M  OB  *be 

part  of  tLr  Conterrstivc  pert)  itself. 

The  hereditary  principle,  it  il generally  fell  in  our  ranks,  ought 
largely  to  prevail  in  any  reformed  House  of  Lords.      The  iiuti- 

Lution  owes  iu  widespread    influence  to  it*  ancient  end   I 

tional  claims  and  prestige  :  and  men  of  preat  estate,  wlw>  hate 
always   had    leisure,  and    bead    always  accustomed  to  deal   with 
affairs  on  a   large   scale,  and   have  inherited   the  traditions  of 
government,   form  casentialh    the   best  materials   lor   a  * 
NOV    ll    >'    «afe   01   pO'ini-dug  for  a    nation,  when    its    wesi' 
and  most   leisuicd   men   no  loogCI  bftVi    an  occupation    to 
taste,  in  which  tbej  may  exercise  their  capacity  to  advaatan 
On    llio  other   hand,   BO  CUM    Bon    doubts   that  the    bciv*. 
principle  should  be  qualified    l>\  sninu  method  of  selection    by 
rtproboles,    bankrupts,  and    men   without  either   know- 
ledge  "i  ebilitiea,  should  Ik*  excluded  from  ■  \%  in  the 

most    important    functions    of    Government.      The    system    nf 
SeleCtloa  has  long  been  in  vogue  in  regard  to  Scotch  anil   Irish 
peers,  and    here,  u%    in  tin*    more  fundamental    reform,  : 
general    agreement  that   a  representation   ot    minorities  sbottld 
he.  |>:» i     i»i    :i!i-.    proposed   plan.      The  s-'ircnm,  diet  the  Hon 
Lords  has   been   virtu.iUv  a  Tory  Club,  has  been  in  a  DM 
justified  by  the  absurd   mode  of  election,  In 
live   peers   from    Ireland   or    Scotland    have   been   nominated 

entirely  by  the  DajoritT. 

No  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  will  be  complete 

limn,  mite  with  general  expectation,  which  does  not  also 

neke  proriaian  far  a  large  creation  nf  Life    lii  rv       The  sup- 

posed  deoge]  that  some  strong-willed   Prime  Minister  might* 

uniiri  itresi  ol  opposition  in  the  Uppe  nd  as  ire- 

itly  as  he  win   so  disposed,  create  a  number  of   J 
Eon  the  purpose  of  securing  bis  end,  basdou  mag  frcm 

the  unexpected   torn*   Mr.  Gladstone  hss  so  I'reqttentlv  given  to 
sflun  when    he    has    been    unable    to    earn    bis    end 

deOgei     rniu'lil     e:ivil\     he    prnt  ided    lor    1>J  |g    (he 

number  ol  Life  Peers,  and  b>  an  oft  ?»tcd   plan  sei 

that  a  proportion  of  them  should  be   peers  i  r  ufitifK      !t  wooWJ 
i'.:xfs  the  g  moral  sentiment,  it  such  I  >i  Ic  I  '■  di  i  a 

faithful     hath*    id     I'.uly,      A     i  tble     prn|H;j(ioa    si 

ill -m   in  any  scheme  likely  to  be  lasting  must  bare  won 
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laurels  in  other  fields.  Whon  a  man  hu  occupied  woll  some 
port  of  responsibility  in  tbe  public  service,  M  GoTOTDOl  of  a 
(Ojr,  Ambassador  at  one  of  tlw  iru>re  important  Foreign 
Court!,  the  permanent  head  of  a  dOMftCDJBBtj  ftd  &€■<  or  bu 
attained  11  ojrresjM  Hiding  distinction  in  the  world  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  he  should  secure  an  entrance  into  tbe  House  of 
Lords.  Such  ■  phui  would  make  the  Second  ( .'li.niiln  i  in  a  tart*?' 
meuur*  representative  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  wisdom 
in  the  country,  and  odd  to,  instead  of  duniuishin:-  from,  the 
accumulated  traditions  whirh  make  our  llnuse  H  L*>rd«  the 
most  powerful  and  most  respected  Senate  in  tbe  world. 

The  Throne  and  the  tlOVUM  of  Lords  do  not  exhaust  the 
privileged  institutions,  which  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be 
'■•I'Uugered  by  the  new  muter  whom  we  have  summoned  from 
the  humbler  classes  ••!  society.  Tln-iv  remain*  the  Chun  b. 
Here  again  it  seems  to  us  th.it  there  has  larrn  a  OOncufanMo 
miscalculation  of  the  position. 

When  the  Reform  Hill  of  183S  largely  made  over  the  control 
of  English  polities  to  the  middle  classes,  it  immensely  enlarged 
the  influence  and  power  of  Dissent.  Dissent  was  especially 
strong  among  the  new  men  who  hud  sprung  into  sudden  wealth 
from  being  artixans  nt  tlie  beginning  ol  the  century,  when  the 
sliaco-verv  uf  Watt,  and  the  \snrM  impetOJ  it  gave  to  ICuglish 
manufactures,  afforded  immense  nppoitunities  for  nn  economic 
revolution  of  this  kind.     These  men.  in  securing  rapid  fortunes, 

ihd  to  receive  a  corresponding  social  position,    tad   1'issent 

ered  them  at  the  same  time  a  form  ol  worship  congenial  to 
•!  i  ir  tastes,  and  opportunities  of  nc<[uiring  in  their  religions 
aatocintions  an  importance,  which  thry  cnuld  not  .,-cnrr  «lini 
injttchrd  against  poorer  men  v.idi  In-ttrr  education  and  older 
traditions,  who  had  never  abandoned  the  Church  ol  their  boy- 
hood ur  their  fnlbeis.  In  Ln^lauJ.  It  WW  unduly  ia  the  BUM* 
factoring  and  mining  district*  ot  the  North,  and  in  Cornwall,  thnt 
Dissent  secured  a  firm  foothold.  At  first  a  religious,  some  fonns 
of  it  speedily  developed  into  a  political  prnpngnndnin.  The 
d  r.icluiivcncss  and  the  assumed  airs  of  superiority  of 
tbe  Establishment  nnd  its  officer!  VSffl  hard  to  beat 
whose  chief  standard  of  socinl  pOaitioO  was  wealth.  It  was 
natural  that  jeakntty  ihoald  grow,  and  with  it  a  rancorous  feel- 
ing towards  a  privileged  institution.  The  Liberation  Society 
has   merely  gathered    Eogethti   the  cmivi  I   this 

diaantisfaction ;  but  the  Liberation  Society  :*  eiseodalls  a 
middle-class  institution,  and  the  Refom  Hill  of  1884  has  very 
Largely  displ.tci.vl  the  middle  classes  from  power. 

Tho    Den     voter*  do  not   appreciate    the    caste   distinctions 
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which  have  grouted   so  uaics   iu  the  b  isrwn  ofNoo- 

conformitv,  nor  arc  tbcj  partner*  in  and  responsible  for  Chi  pel 
debts,  which  make  it  necessary  l<>  keep  the  furs  OJ  parti  strife 
aglow.  Hrin-c  :i  l  rrv  new  outlook  for  the  Liberation  Society 
.Hid  iu  work.  That  weapon  ol  aggressive  Dissent  bos  trimmesl 
in  uiiU  accordingly.  It  is  Dot  to  the  BetaMiehnaotf  m 
to  which  it  draw*  immediate  attention  now,  but  to  the  gr  ie 
or  supposed  gr  icranuc,  oi  the  payment  oi  tithes,  in  times  of 
hard  BgrietthttffJ  pressure.  It  is  useless,  and  in  fact  too  late  to 
argue  the  question,  which  has  been  loop  ago  exhaustively 
proved,  thai  in  paying  the  titiw  the  tenant  is  onlj  paying  as 
instalment  oi  ■■'  "  "t.  The  sentiment  remains  whci 
argument  uM  concluded,  ami  the  Government  hire  wisely  met 
the  difficulty  by  a  Bill,  which  stress  ol  other  measures  prevent*! 
their  rse»ingt  on-fl  vhicb  transferred  heoaua  and  duty  *A  pi 
tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  tithe, 
the  grievance  of  main  of  the  prcicnt  elector*  against  the  Chorea 
will  also  disappear.  The  Church  has  made  caotmoti  and 
Mui«t  wf'li'iinii  Itlststl  in  usefulness  and  popularity  during:  the 
last  hall-century,  but,  like  otba  institutions,  it  needs  adepu- 
lion  to  the  special  nrnraiitirs  of  our  times.  The  rigid 
parochial  method*  *<i  working  rural  parishes  are  not  well  suited 
t>i  vvoikiog  congested  district*  in  towns.  The  class  of  men, 
VhOM  gitt»  enable  them  tO  adilress educated  audiences  effectively, 
arc  not  always  mutt  effectual  in  awakening  and  retaining  the 
attention  of  less  sophisticated  people,  and  there  are  tome  Uiinjri 
in  the  methods  and  organisation  of  the  Dissenting  commumuci 
whirl i  ir  would  Km  prudent  foi  the  Church  to  imitate.  II 
Church  is  to  win  its  wny,  as  with  its-  antecedent*  ami  in 
picslige  it  ought  in  win  it*  wny  among  the  labouren  ami 
humbler  folk,  who  too  often  group  the  parson  and  the  sqsirt 
among  their  natural  enemies,  it  must  unbend  somewhat,  aud 
BNM  u,  or  mi-Ii  «vr»r  tli*  head*  of  its  children,  and  cease  ah* 
to  treat  them  with  tin  stately  but  oppressive  patronage  n4  a 
Ktt'|ifiiiirlirT,  ami  .i  liitlfl  more  with  the  simplicity,  ami 
lines*,  and  real  sympathy,  which  are  the  outcome  of 
solicUudc. 

In  nmnv  parishes  in  Rnglsml  the  parson  is  the  only  eda 
cotcd  and  cultured  person  who  resides.  In  very  many  place*  » 
would  be  an  acknowledged  loss  to  tin  community,  ape/i 
bit   i  functions  altogether,  il   his  soi  *r 

removed.  The  tone  and  t.  p  pel  ol  the  address  of  '.he  Noocon- 
Jin  niitu  of  \\  ulverhuinpton  to  the  Church  Congress  are  reran** 
able  sign*  that,  ui< -n\  minds  an  maturing  towards  an  aiti 
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of  creator  *i  inpath) ,  il  not  of  closer  union,  and  it  U  to  be  hoped 
tbry   »i!l   !■  ■:   i.r:j   i  ■,    |    •  < *i n.'ii >u s  spirit. 

The  Church  will  not  suffer  ii rln-  MW  "lector*    if  it   mccti 

iu  responsibilities  in  this  way,  nnd  we  are  very  hopeful  that  it 
will.  It  Ima  nearly  obtained  ftw  Uttlf  *>  RtpfWMitttifU  body 
which  really  represents  tin  cltnjp  i«  "  reformed  C  invocation,  and 
■OOturin  winch  Lbfi  bc*l  liy  f "liurch  opinion  is  to  In*  found 
collected  oui  a  consultative  bod/i  Mid  this  *ftei  WH  year*  of 
•trnggle.  It  would  complete  the:  DHMM1  machinery  of 
Reform  if  the  two  Pflf  tnfrnl  could  unite  lor  joint  VOrk   instead 

of  di»intcgr.iti«i^  theji  itsflueiica  b\  JodifidtieJ jesloPBetr Mtd  if 
f'hnrcli    could    secure  some   influence  in  the  choice  of  it* 
Hiihonn  are!  Iv K  I-  linstical  dignitaries,  subject  to  proper  restric- 
tions.  nnd  not  ho  so  much  the  victim  i»f  Krattian  theories  in  this 
respect-      1c  mutt  adapt  its  manifold  opportunities   to  the   i«- 
■  ■t  ol  our  age.     Democracies  km  I  lmbit  of 
demanding  *  ration  rfY/r*  for  all  institutions,  and  they  are  tattl- 
es a  rule,   with  any  rahon  ifHrc  winch  establishes 
fulness.     The  Church  DM  Onlj  00  continue  thi  active  evan- 
gelizing policy  whicfa  h  c*.  m.uk«-«l  i:  in  recent  year*,  to  cultivate 
more  catholicity  In  the-  dealing*  between  tin-  d  liferent  srhoola  i£ 
thought   within   it*  border*,  end   I  I  iillav   jealousies  by  a  more 
modest  and  locomroodating  nnd  urbane  ilnnciiuour  towards  ita 
riialt,  t.i  |Var  little  from  the  prevent  matters  of  the  situation. 
i   attitude  of  the  new  roten  in  rag  n  I   b    Foreign  and 
ilia!  questions  has   been   a  riddle  to  some  anxious  student* 
t    politic*;   and    yet' Democracies    air  singularly  con- 
sistent in  this  field  of  polities.     The  Imperial  notion*,  to  which 
»try  harsh  names  were  applied  when   they  were  supportrd    on! 
championed   by  Lord   BessOooifaldi  are  much  more  to  the  taste 
oJ   the  new  voters  than  the  •hopke<-pin£  mixture  oi  paflmoOJ 
*n»!  turrender  which  wacnooa  fiihiriPabiB  under  the  name  of  the 
cre«d<if  t  ho  Manchester  School.   Democracies  an'  geneifttsj!  [>ntn- 
oCic.aggressisc,  and  *elf-;ti*ct  ling       I  lie  In  mi  »ii  r  ami  glory  id  their 
oMintn,  nr  tin?  furthering  of  some  great  end  in  which  a  romantic 
clemem   of  chivalry  has  .\   part,   such  us  the  emancipation  of 
*c***  communities  from  tyrannical   masters,  or  the  furthering 
>re  attractive  aims  of  civilization,   generally   compel 
devotion,      Statesmen,  \\\m  'i»    lead   these  crowd* 

of  ingenuous  men,  need  not  he  afraid  I  I  : lieir  allegiance,  it  tliey 
'7*v  place  great  aims  Iwfure  them,  and  carry  them  out  without 
and  with  a  strong  faith  in   the  power  and  resources 
'  tbe   race   they   govern,  t"  Compete  alflKHl  an*   end   they  arc 
***biti«o*  to  venture  upon  ;  but  this  implies  that  then.'  iruui  Df 
ft******  dcfiniteues*  and   purpose  in  our  policy.      The  crowd  ia 
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ignorant  of  Diplomacy,  which  vu  translated  the  other  day  by 
a  roagh  Lancashire  politician  as  a  form  of  lying.  It  arguca 
itself  to  a  ooarifltftioa  along  a  very  simple  reed.  Ami  it  it  apt 
to  consider,  that  oar  best  allies,  in  the  long  run.  arc  those  who 
hate  the  greatest  community  ofl  interests  with  ourselves.  Take 
one  instance,  and  it  is  a  forcible  one. 

No  man  who  travrls  firnjurn'.K  in   a  ..s   carriage, 

contorts  with  the  new  voters  where  they  speak  without  reCtr 
will  fail   very  quickly  to  realize,  that   the  only  country  berond 
our  own,  n-hirh   is  a   living  real irv  and  an  object  of  aoUd 
and  interest  to  them,  is  America.    There  your  work  man  t*  pi 

i  have  relative*  and  friend*,  and  in  most  groups  thrrr  will 
occur  at  least  one  individual  who  has  actually  been  across  the 
Atlantic,  ,itnl  bai  irti  rued  with  ample  memories  of  Lis 
Not  only  to,  but  there  is  a  universal  fooling  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy and  hrotberho'Hl  with  a  community  who  speak  the  same 
tongue,  and  share  our  literature,  our  laws,  our  instincts,  ami 
our  traditions.  Nothing  interests  a  Ur^i  D  ting  more  than 
enlarging  on  American  matters,  nnd  the  Inst  thing  which  *fp»- 
uri  to  the  English  prolctairc  is,  thnt  there  should  erer 
l»'  ■  cause  of  genuine  strife  he! wren  the  tiro  communities.  To 
him  our  most  natural  ally  is  the  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  so 
like  liiinsell,  ;irnl  assuredly  he  is  ri^ht.  The  politic-si  aims  atad 
social   fabric  of  Auh-ii  to  same  as  oars, 

some  institutions  suit  both  of  us  admirably.     This  explains  the 
universal  wish   to    he   on   the   bent  term*  with   Americs,  »i 
remains   for  a  Conservative   (iovcrnmcot  to  reflect  more  defi- 
nitely the  feeling  which  pervades  10  mrnpleieU    lite   tnswei  sf 
it*  supporter*.      It    is   natural,  that   Conservatism    should  it 

America  he  associated  with    the  aristm  i  ifit    theories  which  srerr 
iu  vogue  a  century  ago.  and  that  the  men  who  inherit  th* 
tic*  oi  !*'«ix  and  his  follower*  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  CM* 

sympathy  with  Republican  institutions  and  a  DemocTatic  poffr 
than  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  so  hard  against  tat 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  whose  tone  nnd  manner  arr 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  supercilious  patronage 
XplMger  eoinnuiriif  \ .  which  una  too  coTinwin 
Knglishmcn  ■  generation  ago.  It  is  hardly  realized,  that  nV 
jealousies  and  auiin>»»iiies,  which  arose  out  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, have  in  thil  COOnttry  been  long  sincr  b  i.'i-il,  and  lb>: 
no  class  exist*   herewith   an*  nthn  ceanentilg 

Ir,  even  possible  tie  a  closer  alliance  with  America.  It  is  a 
promising  and  a  happy  circumstance  that,  in  the  oegociatios* 
which  are  about  to  be  opened  with  rhe  States  for  the  settlement 
of  nn   >ld  pievancc,  the  policy  oi  the  ConscrvatM  i'.JDfat 
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will  be  interpreted  and  pressed  home  by  an  envoy  who  combt | 

tbc  best  and  most  substantial   qualities  of  an   English   (Udiod. 
W  hctber  be  succeeds  or  not,  there  can  be   no  doubt  that   the 
rnincnt  will  reflect  the  tendencies  of  its  best  supporters,  by 
patting  Am    rim   in   the   forefront  when  Knglnnd  call* 
muster-roll  of  her  friends. 

Turning  eWewhert  EO  a  more  difficult  field,  namely  that  of 
l.uropcan  politics,  there  enn  be  no  doubt  that  the  fooling 
whicb  predominates  is  one  of  hope,  that  we  may  escape  the 
impending  etruirirh-  which  i*  too  oI>vioub1>  prognosticated  by 
every  »igu  it  In*  dints-  Uut  this  feci  in i*  \>  l.u^clt  qualified  by 
the  common-sense  conviction,  that  oar  ties  and  interests  m  MM 
wide-spread  and  too  important  to  enable  ui  lonjc  *"  }''*V  the 
part  of  truant,  when  the  drama  of  war  i*  bring  pUved  on  a  large 
scale  on  thr  Continent  There  are  Jew  men  among  the  new 
voters,  at  all  events  In  the  towns,  whose  reading  i*  out  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  enable,  them  to  discriminate  which  among  the 
mental  nations  arc  the  mast  likely  to  be  our  rivals  and  our 
foes,  if  OOOMloo  aSd  opportunity  should  offer.  The  crowd 
baa  an  easy  mode  of  Keening  line  wiadtnn  in  such  coses.  It 
does  not   understand  the  finecse  by  whirl)  we  fancy  we  UDpOW 

i>0  othri*   «1hii   wc  HM  thr  diplomatic    WMDn   *>l    COVMtJi       It  IS 

apt  to  ask  plainly,  like  the  son  of  Nimslii,  *  Who  are  on  our 
?'  and  whom  are  we  guing  to  stand  by  and  shtfsj  fortunes 
and  sympathies  with  in  flu-  mriimj.'  tumbles?  It  finds  mo. ill 
indications  of  friendship  in  the  recent  policy  of  the  great 
dismal  Empire  in  the  Must,  where  there  is  *  neither  light  nor 
■WWlUtM  '  anywhere  to  fci  I  -nnd,  which  only  seems  capnlnV 
of  one  common  impulse,  namely,  that  of  enlarging  its  borders 
and  threatening  the  ran  of  the  world  with  la  DUBiinbmd  l»t- 

■)«,    which    continually   thrusta   itself   across   oar   path    in 

Europe  and  in  Asia,  and   never  hides  its  purpose  of  eventually 

anting  us.     Nor  do*«  its  heart  yearn  much  towards  Kus- 

ooll  tdU  in  i!  B  W.-si,  s/bii  b  btt  b»?cn  our  rival  for  many 
centuries;  where  we  never  lind  ninnv  cordial  lrno<U:  whirh  is 
continually  moved  byjealouw  of  OBI  prosperity;  which  is  out  of 

lathy  with   our   modes  of  thought  in   social,   political,  end 

ious  questions,  and  whicli  is  to  the  Continent  what  Ireland  is 
lo  Kn^l.ind  —  a  perjwMiirt!  focus  of  uneasy  diftconiein  .onl  possible 
turbulence.  These  are  not  our  most  promising  allies,  but  ratbtf 
tLosestaid  ami  responsible  Powers  which  cecopy  CeotreJ  Europe 
tad  the  Italian  Peninsula,  which  have  had  their  best  virtue* 
in  the  fire  continually,  «i'li  srbon  we  have  never  bad  am  loi: 
the  most  casual  cause  ol*  strife,  mid  with  w  himi  we  melon  1 
cither  by  a  common  descent,  or  by  a  common  km  "'  orderly 
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progress,  and  a  common  willingness  to  submit  to  the  disci, 
ol  law  and  order.      Tiiev  form  at  this  moment  tbe  on  I;.    « 
f  ml  walk  against  the  dangers  to  Ut  all,  iiitoinl  in  a  triumphant 
alliance  between  the  Cossack  and  the  Zouave.    TliU  l**ing 
the  genera]  instinct  of  the  Conservative  masse*  sc<:s  pirn: 
were  well  ihnt  it  were  more  widely  known,  that  we  as  a  party 
mean   to  take   our  stand,  if  we  arc  driven   Co   it,   shoulder   t 
shoulder  wi'h  the  Conservative  power  tpc    ffi 

my,  whose  gTcat  Statesman   it  a  living  hero   in  oar 
tap-*;   witli  Austria,  the  moat  constant  ol  nur  allien;  [and 

,  which  ha*  in  recent  rear*  lollowed  a  more  high-mind*! 
and  chivalrous  policy  than  any  Kurnpean  community*  and 
which  Garibaldi  made  a  household  word  to  our  pe< 

The  Coascrvativ*  <  arc  in  *  peculiarly  bappy  poaidoa  tor 
drawing  closer  these  ties,  since  they  have  not  to  qualify  fnrixin 
indiscretions  "I  Uinpunpc  and  policy,  by  which  thi  .taraJ 

autceptiliili:ii-\  ol  '-Ut-  great  military  powers  ol  Central  Lurope 
were  come  time  ago  wounded,  and  which  form  one  rirtsaaaa? 
ftzrrtlilaa  among  many  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  naW)  to  the 
Libera]  patty.  <>n  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  and  emir 
Conservative  tendencies  of  their  Governments  must  find  the 
most  natural  affinity  with  the  party  now  Struggling  to  maintain 
order  in  our  own  midst,  nod  whose   n  is 

oppose    revolution    anil   violent   chanire.      'The    peace-Ion 
nations,*  apiistronhifted  by  Lord  Sal:  |   way  the 

natural  allies  *'f  England      why  should  wr  not  Ixravely  say  so? 

The  movement  ior  drawing  closer  the.  ties  between  Engtsaw 
and  her  Colonics,  of  which  the  beginning  was  made  by  Lot*1 
narran  some  time  ago,  and  which  has  developed  Tery  roK* 
during  the  past  year,  when  a  Colonial  Conference  lias  sat  undff 
the  presidency  of  Slf  Honey  Holland,  has  a  great  attraction  ft* 
the  -\ew  hlcctoratc.  While  tbe  larger  moiety  ol  the  emigrant' 
from  this  country   find   their  way   to   the  United  .vert 

great  number  go  to  the.  more  prosperous  Colonics,  ond  keep  rp 
ties  with  their  relatives  and  friends  in  toe  large  towns  here. 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  strong  feeling  should  axial  tor  dm- 
us  all  closer  together.     The  policy,  which  has  been  promti:< 
pressed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  the:  politii  ie  Biiddl0 

classes,  and  which  was  bused  on  the  theory,  that  the  moth** 
country  and  the  Colonial  .arc  o  burden  to  each  other,  no  dot!**1 
led  tn  tfu  ktoaaaingol  the  ties  bet*,  's,  srHl 

among  other  LBODDTcaioacBa  to  tbe  imposing  ol  hostile  utifts,  i** 

many  ruses  directed  against  the  mother  * 

t<»  reverse  such  fiscal  measures,  under  cover  of  which  an 

and  artific  ial  stimulus  has  been  given  to  Colonial  manufartsrr** 
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Idle  a  large  numln  r  <»f  w«t*d  interests  ha*  been  created.  In 
this,  as  ia  other  respects,  the  policy  of  communities  will  be 
eventually  controlled,  as  it  ought  to  lie.  by  sell',  interest ;  yet 
there  are  many  sign*  abroad  that  self-interest  may  present  I  ■.  bfl 
interpreted  as  meaning  lOCBOtblnfj  larger  than  it  Una  always 
done.  To  belong  to  a  vast  and  extended  hrnpirc,  with  ties  in 
everv  part  vt  tlir   world,  and   a  magnificent  j  n  ;iv   offer 

superior  advantage*  to  isolation;  and  if  a  common  Znllvcreinand 
Customs  Union  be  lor  the  present  outside  practical  politics,  ■ 
common  sharing  of  the  bunion*  of  the  Kmpire,  at  witnessed  by 
the  generous  military  assistance  given  during  the  Kgyptian 
campaign  by  the  Australians  and  Caiiudiuus,  and  the  vol  .in- 
terred help  in  defending  their  great  harbours  by  the  Austn» 
are  promising  and  welcome  signs,  which  will  doubtless  dovclop 
<r  in  time  to  come.  These  things,  and  especially  the 
liing  of  the  (Colonist*,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own 
soldiers,  who  oomc  home  as  Uncle  Toby  did  to  tell  their  story 
in  main  a  tavern,  touches  very  closely  the  sentimental  side  of 
t r i  =t i  part  of  th r.  eommuiiiii  which  travels  thinl-class,  ami  nhirli 
dominates  all  our  elections  now  a-davs. 

In  looking    round   the   jiolitical    liori/ou  to  sec    what  promise 

is  of  hope,  or  thn   reverse,  it  is  not  altogether  by  accident 

that   we   have   postponed    Ireland   to   this  stage  of  our   surrey. 

The  fact  Is,  the  outlook  of  the  Knglish  masse*  on  the  Irish 

xtion  is  not  easy  to  indicate  with  certainty 

One  fact  which   has  been   much   Ofttloolcen  by  those  wlin,  in 

learning  their   politics,  study   books  nd    MM    mm,  *ta«d*  oat 

k  -  \     prominently.       Ireland    is    not   all    beyond    St    George's 

Channel.     There    is   a  little   Ireland   in  every  one   of  our   big 

northern   towns,  a  sample  of  tin-  <•  i niter   Ireland    ili<  ><-      This 

utnple  has  l»en  closely  studied   by  our  artizaru,  who  live  close 

i-j  it,  and  who  have  very  special  opportunities  of  jttdgiflg  of  its 

Quality,      Like  other  studenrs,  this  class  of  observer*  has  uli.picil 

BM  inductive  method   in    its  political   reasoning,  and  it  argues 

ii  the  sample  to  the  hulk. 

When    at   the    last   election,  to   the   surprise   and  chagrin   of 

ft*ulirul  wire-pullers,   the   northern    tonus,  returned  Tories  very 

largely   where   Liberals   had    previously   represented  them,  and 

*b  i»  in  sjpito  <if  tin-  traaatcf  n  moat*  of  the  Irish  i 

■  se  planations  were  given  of  the  result    The  fact  is  that  it  meruit, 

*•*•     it   will   mean   with   increasing    force  neat   tin..  Efktfi1 

I   Ik   tried,   that  the  vote  was  largely  an  anti-Irish  vote  on 

tka«  pftTt  ill"  men  who  have  acquired  strong  antipathies  i>l   race 

k*stl  caste,  by  living  in  close  contact  with  i  1  ibci  nian  iiun  iijiHiil   . 

'•'hoin  they  look   upon  as   not   the   most   desirable  neighbours. 
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Tl.ry  habitually,  in  their  conversation,  charge  tiicm   Willi 
the  chief  inmates  of  our  workhouse*,  lb*  BOM  numerous  rccrain 
in  our  gaols,  the  most  turbulent,  reckless,  ami  i In  J  files*  pan  of 
oar  community,  and  the  greatest  burden  upon  the  rates. 

In  spite  of  poetry,  or  poetry  and  philosophy  combined,  n 
in  the  eyes  of  exi'i:cd  orators  make  an  ideal  Ireland  anil  ulal 
Irishmen  out  or  the  very  prosaic  elements  nt  their  elbows,  tacsv 
men  know  that,  although  Irishmen  share  all  the  common  ad™- 
tapes  of  education  and  of  experience  which  living  in  Ur*» 
« 'oinuiuiiitirscan  give  them,  they  remain  the  hewers  of  wood  sad 
drawers  of  water  of  the  community.  They  do  the  hard,  bcary, 
BOM  or  less  animal  work,  which  the  necessities  of  socielv 
demand.  They  become  hodmen  and  labourers,  navvies  sad 
corner-men,  but  they  seldom  or  never  become  mechanu 
rue  to  the  higher  rank*  of  the  urtizan  hierarchy,  which  dl 
intelligence,  perseverance,  and  knowledge.  This  Iscic  of  ti 
higher  qualities  is  attributed  in  a  rough  way  in  various  causer. 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  sordid  condition  of  tbrif 
lioiiHK,  tin-  low  standard  of  coin  fort  and  clenidiness  vbtcL 
satisfies  their  women,  and  the  general  intemperance  which  u 
their  foible.  But  whatever  the  cause,  it  very  cfYci  tn  .11  .  .Mints* 
ju.. ill  in  rheii  syat,  .in.)  -in  s  judge  tibml  •■'■■■>•  (greater  L 
beyond  St.  George's  Channel  is  only  a  specimen  ou  a 
scale  of  what  they  know  here.  The  rural  poor  sro  DO 
a  position  to  judge,  for  they  also  have  to  compete  with 
promising  samples  of  the  humbler  Irish,  in  the  harvest  I 
who  come  over  to  lower  their  wages,  and  to  compete  with 
in  :m  already  congested  market. 

The  men  in  the  towns,  again,  read  much  more  than  they 
Tln'v  do  ii' it  ptofess  to  study  any  more  serious  literature  tin 
halfpenny  paper.  This,  however,  furnishes  them  with 
supplies  of  dramatic  material  for  thought  in  the  col u tnns  cos- 
taming  description*  of  the  latest  Irish  outrages.  \<>  dosbc 
sometimes  when  the  story  is  highly  Coloured,  and  they  read  .il" 
cottages  unroofed  and  burnt,  and  of  the  manifold  pictures  *f 
dire  misery,  which  it  hardly  needs  the  histrionic  talent  pf  Iri  ' 
orators  to  exaggerate,  their  more  humane  sympathies  are 
touched  ;  and  it  was  a  moat  wise  and  prudent  thing  when 
(  MiviTMinrnr  iutriHluced  into  their  recent  Crimes  Act  a  pro* 
substituting  a  notice  of  eviction  for  eviction  itself,  in  order  to 
strip,  if  possible,  these  largely  manufactured  scenes.  On  tbt 
other  band  the  murderous  attacks  upon  policemen  who  bcloeg 
to  their  own  class,  the  maiming  u(  helpless  cattle,  the  rack! 
shooting  of  women  and  children,  the  midnight  raids  so  oftea 
accompanied,  as  boa  been  lately  shown,  by  actual  robbery,  ami 
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herm  abuse  of  Englishmen  and  of   England,   without   any 
trociger  motive  than  race-hatred*  impel  the  English  proletariate 
maintain  at  least  one  determined  attitude,  namely,  to  support 
the  causo  of  order  ami  of  decency  at  all  hazards. 

There  has  been  a  clanger,  no  doubt,  a  danger  of  a  serious  kind, 
rhlcfa   is  now  possibly  diwiipated,  that  the  wrnk   and   nerveless 
ttitudc  of  the  Executive,  in  view  ol  the  work  before  them,  would 
tire  out  the  patience  ni  men  naturally  disputed  In  vigorous  methods 
themselves,  and  uir  meted  by  than  H  others,     There  has  been  a 
danger  that  a  general  cry  might  be  raised  of*  Let  them  go,  and  be 
done  with  them,*  us  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Murmurs 
of   this  ktnd   were  tt»u  frequent   n  short   lime  agu,  but  they  are 
much  more  seldom  heard  now.      It  is  not  excess  of  vigour,  but 
the   reverse,   which   the  Government  has  to  feur.     If  they  will 
only  continue  as   Mr.  Rnlfour  has  so  well   begun,  and  without 
temper  or  excitement  carry  out  the  law  with  unflinching  courage 
and    fairness,  and   punish   those   who  transgress  it  with  a  real 
punishment    and    not    a    make-believe    merely;     if    tho    will 
UUVIUil  men  who  have  been  charged  with   crime*  going  out   on 
bail    without    any    restriction    on   their    committing   the  same 
o'Tnu-es  again  ;   will   insist  on  inciting  others  to  commit  crimes 
should  be  considered  quite  as  serious  an  offend*  §*  outrage  itself, 
and  punish   it  with  u  real   imprisonment  |  anil  alao  punish  the 
publication  of  truculent  articles  and   inflammatory   appeals  in 
nrwspapeTS    by   substantial   fines    or   confiscation  if   need    be ; 
if  they  will  take  care  to  make  sure  that  the  discs  they  intervene 
In  .n<-  it-. i!  MiliM.uiliid  cases    ol    IrTOng-doing   punishabli    al  l.iu, 
and  not  be  induced  li\  zealots  and  fanatics,  who   are   not   found 
only   on  one  side,   to  intervene  where  the  ofitBCV  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial one — they  need  fear  no  lack  of  loyalty  from  the  mm  who 
placed  them  in  power,  and  who  will  support  ibem  to  the  end. 

No  doubt  llir  problem  ix  :nnl  lias  U-en  tine  ol"  supreme 
difficulty.  The  Reform  Bill  of  lool,  which  was  in  many  mjl 
a  substantial  gain,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  so  in  regard 
to  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  a  superstitious  regard  for  th> 
vf  Union,  which  had  been  invaded  in  so  many  respects  before, 
and  especially  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished,  led  to 
a  quite  iinl'.iii  and  abnormal  wpWWsHalJOB  being  accord  r,!  1,1 
that  Island,  where  members  represent  much  smaller  constituencies 
than  they  do  in  England.  In  the  next  place,  the  necessity  of 
OOHCiti*Ung  Mr.  GlarlstOOA  induced  the  ('onservntive  pam  id 
aurrendcr  the  most  conservative  of  all  propositions,  which  has 
the  combined  sanction  of  •XporiftOOl  and  philosophy  to 
rcooinrm-nd  if.  numciv,  the  representation  of  minorities.  In 
Ireland  this  hits  been  especially  fatal,  and  has  led   to   a  virtual 
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disfranchisement  of  rwn  millions  of  voters,  and  the  rum  pi 
supremacy  ot  three  millions  who  take  another  view,  to  th*t 
(litrr-fiftlis  only  of  tlii?  community  llit-tr  air  n  pn-nutcd  by  the 
praMBt  Irish  .Mfnihfirt. 

Thirdly,  the  question  of  Home   Rule  divided  tbc  community 
by  a    fissure    OMMOBdioff    largely  with  social    distineVmni, 
tbc  peasants,  led  bj  tbtil  priests,  being  on  one  side,  and  all  tbc 
educated  and  responsible  classes  cm  the  other.    Thr  run  sequence 
wo*  that  .Mr.  P-irnrll,  mho  h:»'.   had  t->  HMf  the  movement 
pressure  Of  tlHl  difikuiltiot  h*d  to  put  up  with  such  mm 
could   find   to   fight    his    tattle   with.   most    of   them 
nooonlb  tad  boonb  in  mwinti  ud  sydtj  rod  ui 
to  the  amenities  of  cultivated  society,  men    who   from  no 
of  their  own  speak   the  strongly  flavoured   and  vulpmr  rhel 
that  units  a  village  audience  m   Inland.     Apart   from  this,  thai 
are  most   of  them   poor   and   without  an  independent  inooi 
rbil   BgUO  lead*  |Q    their    being  dependent  lm     n 
upon    keeping  up  at  a  high   pressure  the  popular  fervour  both  i J 
Ireland  nnd   in   America,  in  older   th.it  they   may  earn  a  due 
raward  for  their  exertions  from  their  client*,  the   Iriahry  of  both 
aides  of  the   Atlantic.     This   is  natural,  and  it  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  difficulty  and  strain  of  the  position.      While  or 
the  ma  hand  it  no  doubt  coin  bines  the  Irish   party  into  a  wall- 
drilled   and   homogeneous   following,   umler  the   control   of  its 
general,  it  at   the    same   tunc  puts  that  general  at   the  mercy  U 
r.Miwiuionj,   ui  Chicago,  and    oth«j    American   organixatioat. 
which  deal   in    strong    language  and  in  outrage   il     necessary 
and  which  an   not   /nen  to  compromise  and  to  half-mesuua* 
While    indi'ix'ini  -iur     i*     lar^i-lv    cruahed     out    of     thr   lifts 
representatives,  the  so-called  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland  is  uV 
mirti    dependent    <»!"   all    rnea      Tbb   naket  him  by  necassiii 
■,.■:■.    .ui    i  .ml    i..     10  doubt    i'»    bu  • ;. m  foe  lfcs>t> 
!ta\;i-um'  d   speech  and  act  which  some  of  his  more  untasW 
OOUOtfjriBOO  in  line  House  indulge  in. 

All  this,  no  *J<  nbi  cwtH  ipocial  difficulties  in  the  snssltr 
matter  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  House,  and  i* 
ISM  the  tedium  and  harass  of  pariiamoatsuy  life;  bo!  * 
I  oftld  all  he  met  easily  enough,  if  it  ws*e  not  strengthened  uo 
supported  by  the  habitual  and  continuous  assistance  ol  V*- 
latOBo,  and  that  following  of  so-called  items  which  ■  » 
DBstfC  mechanical  echo  ol  his  versatile  opinions  and  dextef*- 
11',  the  foremost  parliamentary  man  living,  in  prestige  **** 
renown,  with  D  [-nenc*  ol   high  «»*ftrw,  «rlsx» 

for  a  considerable  time  dominated  Uic  House  of  {  «**■** 

unprecedented  authority  and  power ;  endowed  with  exception*" 
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ami  training ;  an  orator  of  the  first  rank ;  an  expositor  of 
Igelar  felicity  ;  a  master  of  fresh  and  picturesque  phraseology  ; 
a  scholar  of  no  mean  proportions,  wits  a  memory  richly  stored 
Vsih  knowledge,   and   a  mnuitntion   apparently  proof  against 
ago    or  toil   or  disappointment  ;   with   a  vigour  and  juvenility 
<t   miraculoi  ■  I   i*il!i  a  singular  power 

ol  fascinating  men,  especially  men  with  Democratic  yearnings — 
with  all  these  manifold  and  splendid  gifts  and  resources,  lie  lias 
chosen  to  put  then  at  the  serving  of  a  calculating  :uid  cynical 
politic  tan,  whose  aims  he  once  described  as  marching  to  power 
gh  rapine  and  public  plundrr,  and  whom  he  imprisoned 
in  many  months  as  a  traitor. 

Wi-  are  not  dealing  with  the  mnrnl  position  involved,  we  m 
merely  dealing  with  the  astounding  tact,  that  this  act  of  u: 

intention  should  havrlierii  the  act  of  a  man,  whose 
career  is  necessarily  ncaring  its  close,  and  who  has  no  furtlu  r 
glories  to  win  and  no  further  HnbadoDJ  to  satisfy  save  the  supreme 
one  of  leaving  thr*  world  with  a  high  ohtttCfcS  ISd  BPtarPTtllttrJ 
reputation.  It  increases  our  wonder  when  we  remember  that, 
in  addition,  bis  conduct  Involved  necessarily  the  c  vey  of 

disintegrating,  if  not  destroying,  the  party  he  has  so  long  led,  and 
of  breaking  ibe  closest  ties  of  friendship.  The  act  remains,  and 
must  remain,  a  riddle  ol  riddles  to  the  serious  politician*  of  the 
future.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  remember,  that  it  has  involved 
also  a  tremendous  penalty  to  our  generation.  Although  Mr. 
Gladstone  secured  the  adbctiun  of  exceedingly  few  men  of  weight 
rt timer,  and  fewer  still  of  high  character  as  politicians,  be 
Hid  secure  the  electoral  machinery  of  the  Liberal  party  and  its 
brazen  trumpet,  Mr.  Sehnadhont  Hr-  mearad  iln  tfei 
duence  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  as  a  whole,  the  office- 
bearers of  Liberalism,  alio  expect  from  him,  as  they  hope 
from  no  one  pise,  a  solution   ol    trt'-ir   -  !       :     i        i 

faith — the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church.  He  secured  also 
a  great  crowd  of  sentimental  people  whom  he  had  long  ago 
da*/. led,  as  much  by  hit  versatility  and  cxtn.-nliii.try  mental 
dexterity,  as  by  the  wide-spread  fisltb  that  he  is  a  saint  ax  wrll 
a  politician.  No  wonder  tbnt  with  such  allies  Mr.  I'arrtell'a 
ispra  grew  high.  No  wondftl  tbe  dUEcBttJ  of  preserving  the 
•-trip  ire  from  disintegration  has  been  immensely  increased. 
«j  wonder  men  should  su»  that  the  crisis  has  been  the  most 
ifitealt  and  dangerous  in  our  history.  Nor  have  we  said  all. 
~I«  had  scarcely  crossed  swords  with  our  opponents,  for  the 
llama  Session  of  last  sear  «u  a  mere  preliminary  parade, 
m  wi*  >vi  n  engaged  in  marshalling  our  ranks  and  setting  oar 
>  —  No.  330.  2  o  Dm 
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line  of  battle  in  order  for  what  was  known  to  be  i  mi 
hazardous  struggle,  whon  »uddcnly,  and  with  little  warniuj 
ilio  moat  rigorous  and  spirited  leader  on  th«  Cnntrrratii 
benches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  pat  into  a 
magnificent  p<i*t,  when  exceptionally young,  ''''  ■  i1*'  .*  »*hich 
was  proud  of  bis  gifts,  and  had  confidence  in  hit  judgment, 
abandoned  his  friends.  He  abandoned  them  at  the  moat 
:il  timi\  with  the  new  Session  jute  in  view.  It  was.  Indeed, 
an  awkward  turn,  f>r  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Con- 
servatives, united  and  determined  ac  they  were,  did  not  form  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  bod  the  magniiiceni 
loyalty  of  the  Libera)  Unionists,  which  has  since  surrirrd 
much  tension,  been  put  to  the  test,  nor  was  it  then  deetrn 
pii*%ihle  In  w-ii;:i  the  service*  of  Mr,  (fOtchrn  as  *  I 
poise  to  the  loss  it  had  sustained. 

Y»-i,  with  all  these  difficuJtiee,  the  position  was  faced  with 
determination,  and  not  only  was  it  faced,  hutthr  btttb  DM  been 
virtually  won,  in  spite  of  tbcrn.  The  different  elements,  which 
seemed  to  thnatenffig  m  JanuArj,  «r*  t!in>.-ti»*oin^  no  kmger. 
I  he  supreme  danger  of  a  separation  between  Radical  and  Con- 
servative Unionists,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  denlitifr  vigorously 
with  crime,  has  been  completely  turnod,  and  now  ringi 

of  the   party  stand  closer  together  than  ever  they  'lit!, 
ileir  ranks  intact.    One  conspicuous  name  is  alone  abeeat  fire© 
the  parade,  and  it  is  a   loss  which  his  eitraOfdiaan  <onfcseiuaj 
of   keeping  up  Oomfnunlcations   with  both  camps  at  one  see 
the  same  time  has  proved  to  have  been  a  great  moral  pit 
The  difficulty  of  the  position  is  being  bravely  grappled 
H|0M  who   see  furthest  into  the  future  profess  to   see  a 
deal  of  trouble  still,  arid  a  good  deal  too  of  ignoble  manusuvn'ifc 
alsd  this  is  inevitable  when  the  actor  and  the  cynic  combitv  '•■ 
do  their  worst  in  politics  ;  but  they  foresee  also,  as  the  video* 
of  language  and   rrrkleisncs*  of  diatribe  nn  the  part  of  ssaw 
experienced   augurs  oj  portentous  shape  and  audacity  prochin. 
that    tin-  game   of   Disunion   is  lost.      We    may   finally  elain 
that,  when   history  writes  the  story   of  tbeao  crowded  moe** 
ujwn  ha  judgment  upon   than  ns  she  ak©» 

can,  she  mutt  sumMi-m  r  n  in*  when  Rvpublican  Rome  nam! 
so  much  palilii  rixtne,  if  ihe  i»  to  match  the  sacrifices  wtiA 
have  been  willingly  made  by  nionr  ambitious  Knglishosea,  stfi 
the  high  ida  .1  of  duty,  the  unselfishness,  loyalty,  and  patriot** 
which  havr  been  forthcoming  amnr.jr«t  ox,  when  the  iisne  s*i 
beon  the  integrity  nnd  safety  ol  the  Empire. 
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